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I.   THE  GERMAJI  DNIYERSITIES. 

(Translated  fh>in  th«  Oerman  of  Karl  von  Baamer  for  this  JonmaL) 


I.     Imtboduction. 

The  foundation  of  the  earliest  German  universities  took  place  at  a 
time  when  both  Italy  and  France  had  long  possessed  them.  Tacitus' 
saying  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  **  Sera  juvenum  pubertaa^^^  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  development  of  her  intellect. 

Among  the  oldest  universities  of  the  middle  ages,*  we  may  here 
remark  upon  three — Salerno,  Bologna,  and  Paris. 

The  school  of  Salerno  was  an  extremely  ancient  school  of  medicine ; 
a  sort  of  isolated  medical  faculty,  which  had  no  special  influence  upon 
subsequent  universities. 

At  the  University  of  Bologna,  law  was  the  leading  study.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  university  is  obscure.  At  the  diet  of  Roncaglia,  in  1158| 
it  received  from  Frederic  Barbarossa  a  grant  of  privileges  which  has 
often  been  referred  to  on  occasion  of  the  issue  of  charters  to  later  Ger- 
man universities.! 

The  organization  of  the  University  of  Bologna  was  materially  different 
from  that  of  all  the  later  German  univeraities.  This  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  in  it  only  the  foreign  students  {advence  forenses)  had  at 
Bologna,  complete  rights  of  membership.  They  chose  the  rector,  and 
their  assembly,  summoned  by  the  rector,  was  the  proper  university. 
In  this  assembly  the  teachers  and  professors  had  no  voice,  but  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  rector  and  the  university  .J  This  single 
fact  shows  clearly  enough,  that  Bologna  was  not  the  model  of  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Paris  served  in  that  capacity,  especially  for  the 
earliest ;  such  as  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  <fec. 

The  University  of  Paris  differed  from  that  of  Bologna  chiefly  in  that 
theology  was  its  prominent  Btudy,§  and  also  in  respect  to  its  organiza- 
tion. At  Paris,  the  authority  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  the  scholars  having  no  part  whatever  in  it.  As  a  rule,  only 
actual  professional  instructors  could  be  members  of  the  governing  as- 
sembly, and  other  graduates  only  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

*  The  folloiring  brief  ikAtch  I  feather  chiefly  from  Uie  clear  and  thorongh  aoooant  of  Savignj. 
{HUlory  qfthe  Roman  Jurisprudence  in  the  Middle  Agee,  vol.  li.  2d  ed.  1834.) 

t  Compare,  farther  on,  Uie  charters  of  Archduke  Rudolph  and  of  Albert  of  Austria,  to  the 
Unlversitf  of  Vienna. 

X  For  later  extenaions  and  ehang:es  In  the  uni\-er8ltjr,  see  Bavfgny,  I  e. 

f  In  Paris,  however,  onlj  the  canon  law.  procee<llng  from  the  Church,  could  be  read,— sot  the 
si^il  lair;  and  this  prubibiUun  was  not  removed  until  1679. 
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Both  teachers  and  scholars  were  divided  into  four  nations :  French, 
English  or  German,  Picard,  and  Norman.  Each  nation  had  a  procu- 
rator at  its  head ;  as  their  subsequent  derivatives,  the  four  faculties, 
had  each  a  dean. 

The  rector  was  chosen  only  from  the  faculty  of  arts  (of  philosophy), 
and,  indeed,  only  from  masters  in  that  faculty. 

To  the  university  belonged  colleges,  some  of  which  were  foundations 
for  the  poor,  and  others  pension  (boarding)  institutions  for  those  in 
good  circumstances.  One  of  these  colleges  was  the  Sorbonne,  founded 
in  the  year  1250. 

In  discussing  the  German  universities,  especially  the  oldest,  we  shall 
repeatedly  refer  to  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Paris.  We 
have  no  complete  body  of  statutes  of  this  university,  but  can  arrive  at 
a  near  approximation  to  them,  from  various  sources.  For  some  of  the 
Grerman  university  statutes,  as  for  instance  those  of  Vienna,  repeatedly 
declare  that  they  wholly  follow  the  organization  of  the  Paris  univer- 
sity ;  so  that  we  may  consider  them,  in  substance  at  least,  as  repre- 
senting those  which  formed  there,  in  fact  if  not  in  statutory  form,  a 
common  law. 

II.     List  of  the  Germah  Univebsities  in  the  Order  of  their  Fouxdation. 
The  universities  of  Germany  were  founded  in  the  following  order : 

a.  In  th4  14M  Century. 

1.  Prajyrae,  1848.  4.  Cologne,  1888. 

2.  ViennH,  1865.  5.  Erfurt,  1892. 
8.  Heidelberg,  1886. 

h.  In  the  \hth  Century. 

6.  Leipzig,  1409.  10.  IngoUtadt,   1472 ;  transferred  to 

7.  Roiftock,  1419.  Landshut  in  1802,  and  iu  1826 

8.  Greifswald,  1456.  to  Munich. 

9.  Freiburg,  1457.  11.  Tubingen,  1477. 

12.  Menu,  14<7. 

e.  In  the  16M  Century. 

18.  Wittenberg,  1502;    removed    to        18.  Jena,  1558. 

Halle  in  1817.  19.  Helmstadt,  1576 ;  diRsoIved  1809. 

14.  Frankfurt,  1506;  removed  to  Bres-        20.  Altorf,  1578  ;  dissolved. 

Ian  in  1811.  21.  Olmiitz,  1581. 

15.  Marburg,  1627.  22.  Wurzburg,  1582. 

16.  Konigsberg,  1544.  28.  Gr&tz,  1586. 

17.  Dilliugen,  1549. 

d.  In  ike  Vlth  Century. 

S4.  Giessen,  1607.  80.  Bamberg,  1688. 

25.  Paderborn,  1615.  81.  Herborn,  1654. 

26.  Rinteln,  1621 ;  dissolved  in  1809.  82.  Duittburg,  1655 ;  dissolved. 

27.  Salzburflr,  1628.  88.  Kiel,  1665. 

28.  Osnabhick,  1680.  84.  In»pruck,  1672. 

29.  Linz,  1636.  85.  Halle,  1694. 

e.  In  the  18/A  Century. 

86.  Breslan,  1702.  88.  Erlangen,  1748. 

87.  Gottingen,  1787. 

/.  In  the  19cA  Century. 

89.  Berlin,  1809.  41.  Munich,  1826. 

40.  Bonn,  1^18. 
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m.      THX  GlRXAN  UNIYKBaiTIKS  OF  TBB  14tH  AND  15tH  CXNTURIKfl. 

A. CHARTERS. 

The  origin  of  the  univerbities  of  Bologua  and  Pans  is  uncertain,  as 
is  that  of  the  two  English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  origin  of  every  German  university,  however,  is  known.  German 
princes,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  founded  them,  except  a  few,  such 
as  Erfurt,  Altbrf,  Strasburg,  and  Cologne,  which  were  founded  by  hon- 
ored town  magistrates.  The  memory  of  these  founders  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  naming  the  universities  after  them.* 

lliat  such  a  grateful  memory  is  well  deserved,  appears  from  the 
charters  which  they  gave  to  tlie  universities ;  which  show  dearly  the 
sincere  benevolence,  and  noble  princely  conscientiousness,  witli  which 
they  cared  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  their  subjects,  as 
well  as  their  real  respect  for  learning,  and  recognition  of  its  value  to  men. 

These  characteristics  are  ^o  be  discovered  even  in  the  decree  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia,  a.  d. 
1158,  in  favor  of  the  teachers  and  students  of  Bologna;  and  which  has 
furnished  a  precedent  for  many  charters  given  to  universities  by  later 
princes.  In  this  decree  the  emperor  promises  his  protection  to  the 
students  and  professors  during  their  journeys  to  and  from  the  university 
city,  and  their  sojourn  there.  "  For,**  he  says,  "  we  hold  it  proper,  if 
all  those  who  do  well  deserve  in  all  ways  our  approbation  and  protec- 
tion, that  we  should  protect  with  special  affection  against  all  injury, 
those  through  whose  learning  the  whole  earth  will  become  enlight- 
ened, and  our  subjects  will  learn  to  be  obedient  to  God,  and  to  us,  his 
servant.*'  For,  the  decree  continues,  who  will  not  sympathize  with 
those  who,  when  they  have  left  their  native  land  and  exposed  them- 
selves to  poverty  and  peril  for  the  love  of  learning,  often  suffer  misuse 
from  the  vilest  of  men,  without  reason  ?  And  the  emperor  threatens 
all,  even  the  authorities,  with  fines  and  other  penalties,  if  they  shall 
disobey  the  decree. 

From  all  the  charters  of  foundation  of  the  German  universities,  from 
the  most  ancient  time  down  to  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  one  better  than  another  by  way  of  example.  All  of  them,  so  far 
as  I  know,  display  the  same  noble  benevolence. 

Archduke  Rudolph  IV.  of  Austria,  in  his  charterf  to  the  University 
of  Vienna,  founded  by  him  in  1365,  declares,  "that  as  God  has  placed 

*  Ai,  Albertlnm,  Julia,  RaperU,  Ac  Sometimes  a  university  has  a  doublo  name:  for  th« 
fonnder  and  fur  a  restorer  or  some  important  benefactor.  Thus,  tlie  UniTersity  of  Er1ang«n  is 
naoned  Frederico-Alexandrina,  fh>m  the  first  founder,  Margrave  Frederic,  and  tlie  restorer,  Mar- 
fTATe  Frederic  Alexander. 

t  Schlikenricder,  10. 
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him  in  authority  over  important  territories,  he  owes  thanks  to  him, 
and  all  benefits  to  his  people.  A  profound  obligation,  therefore,  rests 
upon  him,  to  make  such  ordinances  in  the  territory  under  his  govern- 
ment, as  shall  cause  the  grace  of  the  Creator  to  be  praised,  the  true 
faith  to  be  spread  abroad,  the  simple  instructed,  the  justice  of  the  law 
maintained,  the  human  understanding  enlightened,  the  public  good 
promoted,  and  the  hearts  of  men  prepared  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  And  if  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  of  error  were  dis- 
pelled, then  would  men,  applying  themselves  to  divine  wisdom,  which 
enters  into  no  wicked  soul,  bring  forth  from  their  treasuries  things  new 
and  old,  and  bear  much  fruit  on  earth.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do 
something,  though  but  a  little,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  to 
his  honor  and  praise,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  he  has 
determined,  upon  ripe  consideration,  to  found  in  his  city  of  Vienna  a 
university  (studium  generahy^  In  this  university,  continues  the  de- 
cree, shall  be  read,  taught,  and  studied,  that  sacred  science  which  we 
call  theology,  the  natural,  moral,  and  polite  arts  and  sciences,  canon 
and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  other  approved  studies. 

Similar  terms  are  used  by  Rudolph's  brother  in  the  charter  which 
he  granted  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1387.*  It  is  his  sense  of 
Christian  obligation  that  causes  him,  in  return  for  the  princely  station 
intnisted  to  him  by  God,  to  thank  the  Giver,  and  to  exercise  conscien- 
tious care  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  his  subjects ;  and  the 
university  lies  near  his  heart,  because  these  good  objects  will  be  pro- 
moted by  it. 

Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  expresvses  similar  sentiments  in  the  charter 
of  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  granted  by  him  in  the 
year  1472.f  Among  the  blessings,  he  says,  which  the  grace  of  God 
permits  to  men  in  this  transitory  world,  learning  is  of  the  first. 
For  by  it  the  way  to  a  good  and  holy  life  is  taught,  the  human  reason 
enlightened  in  right  knowledge,  and  trained  to  good  habits  and  morals, 
the  Christian  faith  promoted,  and  justice  and  the  common  good  estab- 
lished. "  And  as,"  he  continues,  "  we  are  mindful  that  the  divine 
mercy  has  for  a  long  time  maintained  our  predecessors  and  ourselves 
in  princely  honor  and  glory,  and  has  in  a  sensible  manner  guided  our 
people  and  our  kingdom,  we  recognize  it  as  our  duty  to  give  thanks 
for  this  goodness,  and  to  exert  our  earnest  and  assiduous  industry  that 
learning  shall  be  instilled  into  men's  minds^  that  their  senses  and  reason 
may  be  enlightened,  the  Christian  faith  extended,  and  justice,  good 
morals,  and  good  conduct  promoted.     And,  therefore,  to  the  praise  of 

•  SchlikonrloOcr,  98.  t  Medcrer,  iv.  42. 
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Almighty  God,  the  strengthening  of  Christendom,  the  good  of  all  be- 
lieving men,  the  common  profit,  and  the  promotion  of  justice,  we  have 
founded  a  university  in  our  city  of  Ingolstadt." 

Five  years  later,  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  in  1477,  Count  Eberhard*  says  that  *^he  has  often  had  it 
under  consideration  how  he  might  best  set  about  undertaking  some 
enterprise  well  pleasing  to  the  Creator,  and  useful  for  the  common 
good  and  for  his  own  subjects.  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  begin  nothing  better  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eternal  God, 
than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and  well-intentioned 
youths  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  learning,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  recognize,  fear,  and  obey  God.  In  this  good  belief  he  has  deter- 
mined to  found  a  school  for  human  and  divine  learning/' 

Many  like  examples  of  the  God-fearing  spirit  of  the  German  princes, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  could  be  adduced,  testifying  to  their  pure  and 
noble  objects  in  founding  universities.  lu  reading  these  testimonies, 
the  belief  is  necessary,  that  God's  blessing  must  rest  upon  institutions 
80  evidently  founded  for  his  glory  and  the  benefit  of  men. 

And  that  these  pious  expressions  were  not  mere  empty  or  hypo- 
critical ones,  not  corresponding  with  the  truth,  appears  from  the  many 
proofs  of  real  love  which  the  princes  have  bestowed  on  the  universities, 
as  well  at  their  first  foundation  as  in  succeeding  times ;  such  as  gifts^ 
immunities,  protections,  honors,  <&;c.f 

As  peace  and  quiet  are  necessary  to  students,  Duke  Rudolph  of 
Austria  gave  to  the  University  of  Vienna  a  large  and  retired  tract 
of  land,  with  all  its  houses,  gardens,  &c.  lie  promised  to  all  its 
teachers  and  scholars  coming  thither,  and  to  their  servants  and  goods, 
his  safe  conduct,  which  they  were  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  when- 
ever they  should  enter  his  territories;  and  the  same  promise  was 
made  for  their  return.  If  they  suffer  any  damage,  it  is  to  be  made 
good  to  them.  Neither  are  they  to  pay  any  toll  for  their  property  or 
goods.^  All  the  officers  of  the  university,  even  including  the  beadles, 
he  freed  from  all  assessments  and  imposts.  To  these  prerogatives 
Rudolph  added  this :  that  members  of  the  university,  even  in  criminal 
cases,  should  be  almost  or  quite  altogether  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rector's  Court. 


*  ElSpfel,  p.  a. 

t  It  ia  not  my  design  to  glre  AiII  aeeonnts  of  the  endowments,  Immanitles,  &&,  of  single  onl- 
Ttmtiaa,  partlcalftrly  as  Melnera,  DletericU  Koch,  &c.,  have  written  npon  them.  I  shall  oite 
onlj  a  fbw  items  in  relation  to  thenif  especially  such  as  have  most  connection  with  the  intelleo' 
toal  history  of  these  institutions. 

t  **  And  if  any  one  shall  presnrae  to  receive  any  toll  or  custom  for  passing  such  goods,  1st  blm 
knew  that  he  sltaU  incur  our  heery  indignation.'' 
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The  endowments  of  the  different  universities  were  derived  not  from 
the  single  source  of  gifts  by  the  princes  who  founded  them — each 
university  has  a  financial  history  of  its  own.  The  Popes,*  in  particu- 
lar, gave  much  assistance  to  them,  by  granting  them  various  sorts  of 
income  from  the  property  of  the  Church — benefices,  tithes,  <fec.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  property  of  many  convents  was  given  to  the 
universities;  and  at  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  in  17Y3, 
their  estates  were  distributed,  even  to  Catholic  universities.f 

B. THE    POPE    AND    THE    GERMAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

In  early  times,  when  the  German  princes  desired  to  found  a  uni- 
versity, they  commonly  made  previous  application  to  the  Pope,  to 
issue  a  bull  for  granting  the  foundation  and  its  privileges.  Thus, 
Clement  VI.,  in  1347,  issued  a  bull  for  founding  the  University  of 
Prague;  Urban  V.,  in  1365,  for  that  of  Vienna;  Alexander  V.,  in 
1409,  for  that  of  Leipzig;  Pius  II.,  in  1459,  for  that  of  Ingolstadt. 
In  like  manner,  in  1389,  Urban  VI.  granted  to  the  city  of  Erfurt 
permission  to  found  a  university. 

The  contents  of  these  bulls  were  in  substance  always  the  same. 
The  Pope,  as  head  of  all  the  faithful,  declared  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  learning,  by  which  the  glory 
of  God  is  spread  abroad,  and  the  true  faitli,  law  and  justice,  and 
human  happiness,  are  promoted.  Therefore  he  willingly  authorizes 
the  foundation  of  a  university  (studium  penerale),  as  prayed  for,  and 
grants  it  all  the  privileges  of  universities  already  existing,  which  arc 
commonly  cited  by  name.  In  particular,  he  grants  to  the  four  facul- 
ties the  right  to  teach,  and  to  promote  the  scholars,  according  to  rule, 
by  gradations,  to  be  bachelors,  licentiates,  and  masters ;  and  he  authosr- 
izes  those  so  promoted  to  teach  everywhere.  It  was  this  permission 
especially,  which,  according  to  the  early  doctrine,  the  Pope  only  could 
grant,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  Christendom.  From  this  circum- 
stance also,  it  may  be,  the  name  studium  generate  is  derived ;  not 
from  the  fact  that  the  institution  includes  all  four  of  the  faculties,  but 
because  the  graduates  of  a  university  founded  by  the  Pope,  were  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  all  the  Christian  universities  of  Europe,  and  so 
had  the  priviles^e  of  teaching  everywhere^ 
• U 

•  Bee  Meln<?r<«,  History  of  UnitertUUs^  Ac,  2,  8,  &a 

t  That  of  Prap'ic,  for  instance.    Tooiek,  HUiory  of  the  UnUoerHty  <^PraguA,  &40. 

X  Urban  V.,  In  his  bull  of  1365,  constituted  the  University  of  Vienna  of  three  fkcnltiea,  but 
without  a  tliet'logical  one.  This  omission  was  supplied  by  Urban  VI.,  by  his  bull  of  1884,  in 
which  he  granted  tht*  rcque-it  of  Dnke  Albert :  *♦  We  have  deigned,  out  of  our  apo&tolical  be- 
•oignity,  to  frrant  that  in  the  same  university  lectures  on  sacred  theology  may  be  publicly  read, 
and  that  the  honors  and  degrees  of  bachelor,  Uoenti^  and  nuMter,  in  the  Bald  theology,  may 
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The  bull  usually  complimented  the  city  in  which  the  university 
was  to  be  established.  Thus,  Ingolstadt  is  praised  for  its  pure  air,  and 
its  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  it  is  observed  that  there 
is  no  other  university  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian 
miles.  Frankfurt,  in  like  manner,  is  praised  for  its  healthy  air,  its 
wealth  in  the  means  of  life,  and  its  abundance  of  proper  lodgings  for 
students ;  and  Leipzig,  not  only  for  the  productiveness  of  its  vicinity 
and  its  favorable  climate,  but  because  the  citizens  are  polite  and  of  good 
morals.* 

The  Pope's  bull  designated  some  high  ecclesiastic  as  chancellor  of 
the  university,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  be,  to  see  that  degrees  were 
orderly  conferred.  At  Prague,  for  instance,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague 
was  made  chancellor ;  at  Vienna,  the  Provost  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints ;  at  Frankfurt^  the  Bishop  of  Leubus,  dsc.f 

C. THE    EMPERORS    AND   THE    UNIVERSmES. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,'  the  Pope's  bull  suflSced  to  give 
the  university  standing  and  currency  in  the  religious  world ;  but  the 
inquiry  remains,  whether  they  did  not  need  a  grant  of  privileges  also 
from  the  emperor,  who  was  also  King  of  Rome  ?  Charles  IV.  author- 
ized, as  King  of  Rome,  the  charter  of  foundation  which  he  had  given 
to  the  University  of  Prague  the  year  before  (1348),  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia ;|  but  no  imperial  grant  is  mentioned  as  having  accompanied 
the  Papal  one  at  the  foundation  of  those  of  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Leipzig,  and  Ingo]stadt.§ 

It  was  only  from  the  time  of  Maximilian  L  that  the  emperors 
seem  to  have  treated  the  founding  and  assistance  of  universities  as  an 
official  privilege  t)f  their  own,  which  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to 
assume.    That  emperor,  in  1495,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  even  made 

be  Gonfemd  In  order  at  ie  eoeiietoined  to  be  done  in  the  nniTenttlee  of  Bologna  or  Paria,  or 
Oambridge  or  Oxford.  .  .  .  And  we  hare  fdrtber  ordained  that,  in  the  said  town  there  ahall 
be  a  nnireratty  {dttdium  generale)  in  theology.**  The  theol(^caI  teachers  are  to  poaeeea  the 
same  priTilegee  aa  in  Bologna  and  Parla;  eapeciallj  that  of  orderly  creating  bachelora,  Uoenttatea^ 
and  onaatera;  who  being  ao  promoted,  shall  thereafter,  **  without  any  other  examination  or  ap- 
probaUon,  hare  ftall  and  free  aathority  to  govern  and  to  toach,  as  well  in  the  aforesaid  town  aa 
In  any  other  nnirersitiea  whateTor,  in  which  they  may  chooae.** 

*  OretaebeL    The  UniTeralty  of  Lelpiig,  p.  18. 

t  Aa  an  example  of  the  bnlla  for  founding  nnireraitiea,  I  have  inserted  (Appendix  I.)  the  bnll 
of  Plus  XL,  of  1409,  for  the  fonndaUon  pf  the  UnlTersity  of  Ingolstadt,  already  mentioned.  The 
oath  contained  in  it  to  he  taken  by  each  scholar,  of  flUthftilness  and  obedience  to  the  Pope^  la 
worthy  of  attention.  X  Tomek,  4. 

I  I  ibnnd  no  imperial  grant  for  Yienna  in  8ch)ikenrieder*s  Chronologia  JHplomcUiea.  May 
the  reason  baye  been  Duke  Budolph's  enmity  to  his  father-in-law,  Charles  IV.  f  Bnt  Mederer^a 
▼ery  fall  AnnaUa  give  no  imperial  charter  for  Ingolstadt;  and  as  to  Leipzig,  Oretschel  remarks 
(p.  18)  that  thia  onirersity  nerer  reoelved  any  imperial  confirmAtion.  Neither  does  Motsoh- 
maaa  glTO  any  Ibr  Brftirt 
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the  proposition  that  each  elector  should  found  a  university  in  his  own 
territories ;  which  proposal  may,  perhaps,  have  occasioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Frankfurt. 

All  those  universities  founded  after  Maximilian*s  time,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  German  Empire,  were  required  to  have  an  imperial  grant ; 
as  Halle,  in  1603,  Gottingeu,  in  1737.  The  last  Protestant  univei-sity 
fonnded  by  the  emperor,  was  Erlangen,  in  1743.  But  what  was  the 
relation  between  the  imperial  and  papal  grants?  Did  the  emperor 
define  the  temporal,  and  the  Pope  the  spiritual,  privileges  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  was  the  Pope's  authorization  required  before  that  of  the 
emperor  ?     These  questions  would  be  difficult  to  answer. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1502,  granted  a  charter  for  founding 
the  University  of  Wittenberg.  In  this  he  declares  himself  bound,  as 
emperor,  to  care  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in  his  realm.  He. 
grants  the  request  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
university*  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  the 
four  faculties.  He  grants  further,  the  power  of  creating,  after  a  fair 
and  strict  examination,  bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  and  doctors  in 
all  the  faculties ;  who  may  thereafter  possess  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  the  doctors  of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Leipzig  possess,  in  all  places  and  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  all  other  places.f  And  he  also  grants  to  the  university  the  privi- 
lege of  making  its  own  statutes  and  choosing  its  own  rector. 

This  imperial  grant  was  recognized  by  Cardinal  Raymundus,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  elector,  authorized  ;  the  latter  hoping,  says  the 
cardinal,  that  the  university  will  truly  prosper,  having,  besides  the 
imperial  foundation,  the  light  of  the  apostolical  splendor.  Thus  the 
Pope,  in  this  case,  assumes  a  place  subordinate  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  latter  grants  privileges  before  only  proceeding  from  the  former. 
A  doubt,  however,  remained,  although  the  cardinal  had  confirmed  the 
establishment  by  Maximilian  of  the  four  faculties,  whether  valid  de- 
grees could  be  given  in  theology  and  canon  law  without  special 
authority  from  the  Pope;  for  which  reason  he  expressly  adds  this 
authority  supplementary. 

Maximilian  L,  in  the  year  1600,  granted  a  charter  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  University  of  Frankfurt,  which  corresponds  in  substance 
with  that  of  Wittenberg,  and  which,  like  it,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
papal  bull.     Pope  Julius  II.  issued  such  a  bull  in  the  year  1506,  and 

*  **  Stadium  generaU  Hte  untoerHt€Uem  avU  gymnoHimC* 

t  **/n  omnibua  locU  et  t^rris  R.  Imperii  et  ubiqua  tetTarumJ"  And  in  the  Imperial  cbar> 
for  to  the  University  of  Frankftirt  it  is  provided  that  those  hsving  degrees,  **  shall  liave  license 
In  whatever  other  universitiea,  without  ftirther  examination,  to  read,  teach,  and  do  all  other 
thll^;s  which  the  maaten  and  doctors  of  any  other  oniversities  may  do."— ^omaim,  10. 
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confirmed  it  by  another  the  next  year ;  and  in  both  of  these,  he  in  his 
turn  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the  imperial  charter,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  thing  as  if  no  such  thing  existed.* 

While  the  subsequnt  founders  of  Protestant  universities  (of  which 
Marburg  was  the  earliest)  naturally  did  not  apply  for  papal  bulls,  still 
the  Catholic  emperors  from  time  to  time  made  grants  to  such  univer- 
sities. Thus,  Charles  V.  did  so  in  1541,  for  Marburg;  Ferdinand  1^ 
in  1557,  for  Jena;  Maximilian  II.,  in  1575,  for  Helmstadt;  Ferdinand 
II.,  in  1620,  for  Rinteln;  Leopold  I.,  in  1698,  for  Halle;  Charles  Vl, 
in  1737,  for  Gottingen;  and  Charles  VII.,  in  1743,  for  Erlangen. 

These  grants  were  all  similar  in  substance  and  in  part  word  for  word* 
But  in  the  later  ones,  the  rector  or  pro-rector,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  university,  at  Erlangen  the  pro-chancellor,  is  granted  the  count- 
ship  of  the  Holy  Lateran  Palace,  and  of  the  Court  of  CsBsar  (count 
^Iatineship).f  As  such  count  palatine  (pfalzgraf ),  he  possessed  singu- 
kr  privileges, — might  appoint  notaries ;  might  appoint  and  displace 
guardians  and  curators;  restore  their  honor  to  the  infamous;  legiti- 
mate illegitimate  children  of  all  kinda,^  and  create  poets-laureate. 
These  latter  might  freely  read,  write,  and  dispute  upon  the  art 
(tcienlia)  of  poetry,  in  all  countries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  every- 
where ;  and  in  all  places  might  enjoy  the  privileges,  honors,  &o^  of 
poets-laureate.§ 

One  circumstance  relating  to  the  University  of  Eonigsberg  deserves 
special  notice.  Although  Margrave  Albert,  in  1544,  granted  it  a 
charter  of  foundation  wholly  Protestant  in  character,  yet  he,  together 
with  Sabinus,  first  rector  of  the  university,  applied  to  Cardinal  Bembo, 

^  Whole  portions  are  transferred  word  for  word  from  the  Imperial  charter  to  the  pspal  hnWM, 
An  expreasion  in  the  second  boll  seems  to  explain  the  matter.  Julias  II.  mentions  that  hto 
ptedeeeasor,  Alexander  YI.,  had  already  In  the  sixth  year  of  bis  pontificate  (141^),  granted  p«r^ 
mission  to  the  Elector  John  to  foand  a  anlversity ;  which  wss  two  years  before  Maxlmillan*8 
charter.  The  latter,  it  would  seem,  referred  to  the  pspal  grant  only  in  this,  that  he  appointed 
is  chancellor  the  Bishop  of  Leubus,  whom  Alexander  YL  had  probably  designated  for  that 
oOce,  and  whom  Julius  definitely  appoints,  without  any  reference  to  the  Imperial  charter.  For 
a  specimen  of  the  Imperial  charters,  see  Appendix  II. 

t  So  the  protector  at  Halle  and  Qottingen.  Ferdinand  II.,  In  16SS,  granted  the  count  psiatlne* 
•h^  to  the  &culty  of  Jurisprudence  In  Ingoldstadt  This  university,  he  says,  **ls  the  palnstra 
whers  we  remember  with  kindly  affection  that  our  own  youth  wss  educated.*^  For  fhrther  In- 
fcrmallon  on  this  conntship,  see  Dufiresne,  tub  voc^  Comet  palaUnut  and  Comitiva. 

X  The  charter  to  Halle  (Koch,  i.,  468),  and  that  to  Odttingen  (Oesner,  OX  enumerate  ^^natu- 
ralmt  boHardi,  tpurii^  manseretf  nothiy  incMtuatL" 

I  Hedwfg  Zannemannin,  of  Erfhrt,  composed  a  poem  for  the  dedication  of  the  University  of 
Odtdogen,  ending  with  the  linee: 

**  Long  may  liye  this  Muae's  home ; 
And  prosperous  It  shall  remain. 
Until  the  universe  shall  fall  with  crash  and  flame.** 

And  opon  this  it  in  remarked—**  This  moat  noble  virgin,  fbr  tliis  and  other  most  elaborate  flMwa* 
meats  of  her  talenta»  deserved  to  receive  the  poello  laurel  fk>om  the  university.** 
No.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No  1.]— 2 
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with  the  request  that  the  Pope,  for  the  certification  of  the  university, 
would  issue  a  bull  grantiug  it  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  in  course. 
Bembo  answered  that  the  Pope  would  do  so  as  soon  as  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  confirmation  should  be  laid  before  him ;  as  Konigsberg  was 
under  the  emperor's  protection,  if  not  actually  under  his  authority. 
As  the  emperor,  however,  granted  no  confirmation,  no  bull  was 
issued,  and  Albert  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
King  Sigismund,  of  Poland,  for  a  confinnation.  lie  accordingly 
issued  one,  in  1656,  giving  the  university  all  and  every  the  academ- 
ical privileges, — jurisdiction,  right  of  making  its  own  statutes,  right  of 
conferring  degrees  in  course,  <fec. ;  and  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  his  own  University  of  Cracow.* 

D. ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    FIRST    GERMAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

A.    Four  Nations. — Four  Faculties. — Rector. —  Chancellor. —  Unicersify 

Endowments. 

The  charter  of  foundation  and  the  imperial  and  papal  grants  of 
privilege  having  been  issued,  the  university  could  now  come  into 
active  life.  The  founder  first  invited  teachers,  who  in  turn  gathered 
scholars  about  them.  Teachers  and  students  both,  in  Prague,  Vienna, 
Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig,  after  the  manner  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
were  divided  into  four  nations,  and  each  nation  appointed  a  master  of 
arts  to  stand  at  its  head  as  procurator. 

This  division  into  four  nations  was  laid  down  by  Duke  Rudolph  in 
his  charter  of  foundation  to  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1365  ;f  but 
was  more  clearly  defined  by  the  university  itself  in  1366,  and,  as  is 
expressly  declared,  upon  the  model  of  Paris. J  The  fiist  nation,  de- 
nominated the  Southern  (Australis),  was  chiefly  composed  of  Southern 
€lermany ;  the  second,  the  Saxon,  chiefly  V^estern  and  Northern  Ger- 
many; the  third  was  the  Bohemian,  and  the  fourth  the  Uungarian, 
This  division  was  modified  by  Duke  Albrecht  in  his  charter  of  1384,  so 
as  to  call  the  first  nation,  the  Austriau  ;  the  second,  the  Rhenish,  in- 
cluding Bavaria,  Suabia,  Alsace,  Franconia,  and  Hesse  ;  the  third,  the 
Hungarian,  including  also  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland ;  and  the 
fourth  included  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Prussia,  <fec. 

At  Prague,  great  importance  was  found  to  attach  to  the  division 


*  Arnoldt,  5S,  Ac. ;  and  Appendix  XL 

t  8chUkenrieder«  27.  *'  We  ordain  that  all  the  clerks  (clemm)  of  the  nnirenftf  shall  be  di- 
vided into  foar  parts,  of  which  each  shall  include  masters  and  students  from  fixed  and  ascertained 
coantrlea,  consUtnUng  one  nation  according  to  the  characters  and  circamstances  of  each.** 

X  **  We,  considering  that  the  venerable  University  of  Paris  is,  bj  reason  of  its  experience, 
nnder  better  regulations  than  others,  have  thought  proper  to  divide  our  own  university  into  four 
saUons,  as  that  Is  divided,  after  its  model,  although  under  different  names.** 
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into  the  four  nations*  of  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Saxony.  The 
Bohemian  included  also  pait  of  Silesia,  and  Moravia  and  Ilungary. 
As  the  Polish  nation  included  Prussia,  Lusatia,  Thuringia,  and  other 
German  countries,  the  Bohemian  nation  differed  from  all  the  other 
three,  which  were  almost  exclusively  German.  Thus  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  the  Germans  often  outvoted  the  Bohemians  on  university 
questions.  The  latter,  irritated  at  this,  petitioned  the  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslaus  in  1409,  with  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  their  head,  to 
decree  that  thenceforward  the  Bohemian  nation  should  have  three 
voices  and  the  three  other  nations  only  one.  This  was  the  reason  why 
five  thousand  teachers  and  students  left  Prague,  and  why  that  univer- 
sity, instead  of  being  a  universal  German  one,  was  afterward  exclu- 
sively Bohemian.  The  seceders  went  mostly  to  Leipzig,  and  caused 
the  establishment  of  the  university  there,  to  which  they  also  transferred 
the  division  into  four  nations.  This  division  was  only  disused  in 
1830,f  although  it  had  long  lost  its  place  in  the  other  old  universities, 
and  had  very  seldom  been  introduced  into  those  founded  later  than 
Leipzig.^ 

In  Paris,  besides  the  division  into  four  nations,  there  was  a  second, 
altogether  distinct  from  it,  into  four  faculties,  which  also  found  its  way 
into  the  German  universities.  The  members  of  newly  founded  univer- 
sities, thus  divided  into  nations  and  faculties,  needed  first  of  all  to 
choose  a  rector  as  their  general  head.  At  Vienna,  Duke  Rudolph's 
charter  of  foundation  directed,  still  after  the  model  of  Paris,  that  the 
four  procurators  of  nations  should  be  the  electors,  and  that  the  ap- 
pointee must  belong  to  the  faculty  of  arts  (the  philosophical).§  But 
nineteen  years  afterward,  in  1384,  Duke  Albrecht's  charter  allowed 
the  rector  to  be  chosen  from  either  of  the  four  faculties.]  The  elec- 
tion was  made  in  like  manner  at  Heidelberg.  The  first  rector,  Marsi- 
lins  von  Inghen,  was  here  chosen,  in  1386,  after  the  Paris  plan,  from 
the  faculty  of  arts.  But  as  early  as  1303,  Konrad  von  Soltow,  a  doctor 
of  theology,  was  chosen  rector.^ 


♦  Tomek,  9, 10.  t  Gretschcl,  238. 

X  At  FrsnUbrt,  there  w«r«  four  nations,  called  Marehda,  Franconia,  Silesiaca,  and  Pratenl^L 
But  afterward,  only  the  dlstinoUon  Into  fonr  &cultiea  was  preserved. 

.    f  Schlikenrtoder,  27. 

I  Behlikenrleder,  9(1  "The  fonr  procnraton  of  the  nnfversity  mnat  elect  a  rector,  who  shall 
Mem  to  them  fit  for  that  ofBoe,  a  professor  either  In  arts  or  in  sorae  other  facalty.**  Tlie  Vienna 
rtatates  of  ISSi,  pmcrihe  that  the  electing  proonrators  shall  swear,  hefure  electing,  '*  that  they 
will  not  nnderralae  any  (kcnity,  nor  preft^r  It  to  another,  but  will  elect  a  fit  person,  to  whatever 
iiwalty  he  may  belong,  so  ordering  that  the  rectorate  shall  not  always  remain  In  one  faculty.^ 
ImpuHaUty  m  to  the  facaliles  was  promoted  by  the  stalutory  regulation  that  the  four  prooura- 
tofsshonld  not  always  belong  to  one  faculty,  but  to  several    lb.  127. 

1  Schwab,  4,  li. 
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Down  to  the  present  time,  the  rector  may  be  chosen  from  any  fao- 
ulty ;  and  an  alternation  is  usually  had  among  them  all. 

The  electors  must  be  "  actual  teachers,  or  men  recognized  as  fit  for 
teachers.'^*  In  Erfurt  alone,  one  student,  selected  from  the  philoso- 
phical &culty,  took  part  in  the  election .f 

The  rector  was  the  head  of  every  university  department,  of  manage- 
ment, instruction,  and  discipline ;  but  was  bound  to  govern  himself  by 
the  statutes.  About  him  was  placed  a  senate,  which  varied  extremely 
in  composition  and  authority  at  different  times  and  in  different  univer- 
sities. Although,  for  example,  at  Prague,  a  ^  university  congregation,** 
of  masters  and  students  together,  was  erected,  which  met  twice  a  year, 
and  a  special  '*  university  council'^  besides  it,  this  general  congregation 
soon  fell  into  the  background,  and  there  remained  only  a  congregation 
of  masters,  scholars  being  excluded.^  The  Vienna  statutes  admitted 
bachelors  and  those  who  actually  read  lectures  {(ictu  legentes)  to  the 
^  general  congregation,'*  but  adds,  that  this  is  to  be  the  regulation  only 
until  there  shall  be  doctors  and  masters  enough,  as  in  Paris,  to  fill  the 
congregatioD.§  The  chancellor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  usually  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope,  and  in  general  was  a  high  ecclesiastic,)  whose  es- 
pecial duty  it  was  to  observe  that  the  degree  of  master  and  licentiate 
were  properly  conferred,  and  he  must  himself  confer  the  degree  of 
licentiate  {licenHa  docendi).^ 

At  the  head  of  each  faculty  stood  a  dean,  who  was  chosen  from  the 
masters  who  actually  read  lectures;  and  these  masters  formed  the 
council  of  the  faculty. 

The  endowments  of  the  universities  began,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  gifts  of  the  princes  who  founded  them,  and  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical properties  and  incomes  granted  them  by  the  Popes.  They  were 
augmented  by  other  gifts,  especially  by  private  legacies ;  Heidelberg, 
in  1891,  received  a  grant  of  Jews'  goods.**  At  the  Reformation,  the 
estates  of  dissolved  convents,  and  afterward,  in  1773,  those  of  the  dis- 

_B  ■■     11  —    I    ■■  I ■ — ■ ■ ■ m-n ■-■-■ ■ 1 ■ ^■^■^•^ 

*  Meinen,  Eittary^  IL  ITS.  t  MofeBcbmMiD,  L  888. 

t  Tomek,  13.  f  Sohlikenrleder,  181. 

I  At  Vienna  the  Chancellor  was  Prindpal  of  the  Chorch  of  All  Saints,  at  Pragne  the  Bishop 
of  Pragoe,  at  Ingoiatadt  the  Btohop  of  ElehBtadt,  at  Leiiisig  the  BUhop  of  Menebarg^  The 
cbaoellor,  in  confeirlng  the  degree  of  Heentlate,  represented  the  Pope;  using  the  words,  **  I,  by 
aothoritjr  ...  of  the  apostolical  see,  which  I  here  represent,  confer  upon  jrou  the  license  to 
read,**  dee.  (Zelsl,  87).  In  Tubingen,  the  ^pointment  of  ehanoeUor  passed  oyer,  after  the  Befbnna> 
tlon,  te  the  rector  and  senate ;  and  he  oonferred  degrees,  not  **  by  apoatoUeal  antboritjr,"  bat 
**b7  ordinary  and  public  aathority.**— jnft|{Af'^  ^ 

^  For  more  information  as  to  the  degreea  of  badielor,  licentiate,  matter,  and  doctor,  see  the  de- 
icripUon  of  the  ftealtieiL  **  In  Pragae,  there  was  no  distinction  between  a  master  and  a  doctor, 
except  that  the  degree  of  master  was  commonly  conferred  in  the  feoalties  of  theology  and  arts, 
and  that  of  doctor  in  those  of  jorispradenoe  and  medtdnek**— 7bm«k,  17. 

^  Uioaser,  i.  800. 
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solved  Order  of  Jesaits,  were  given  to  the  universities.  In  most  of  the 
charters  of  foundation,  as  in  that  quoted  of  Duke  Rudolph  of  Austria, 
many  immunities  were  granted  to  members  of  the  university ;  freedom 
from  imposts  and  tolls,  right  of  hunting,  right  to  retail  wine  and  beer ; 
most  of  which  have  subsequently  been  taken  away,  by  reason  of  misuse 
of  them,  quarrels  over  them  between  the  members  of  the  university 
and  the  citizens  of  the  university  town,  and  great  changes  in  Church 
and  State. 

Among  the  university  endowments  belong,  as  pecuniary  aids  to 
study,  bursaries,  free  tables,  stipends,  <kc.,  which  will  be  afterward  con- 
sidered.* 

B.     Th»  Four  FaeulUeB. 

We  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  organization  for  instruction,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  older  universities. 

We  have  seen  that  the  division  into  four  faculties  was  transferred 
from  the  University  of  Paris  to  those  of  Germany.  These  faculties  are 
the  same  which  our  universities  now  include, — of  theology,  law,  modi- 
cine  and  philosophy ;  which  last  was  anciently  termed  the  faculty  of 
arts.    We  shall  speak  first  of  this  latter. 

1.    FaeuUy  of  ArU, 

This  derived  its  name  from  the  seven  liberal  arts;  namely,  the 
Trivium^  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics ;  and  the  Quad* 
riffium,  including  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  These 
seven  were  commemorated  in  the  following  memorial  verse : 

"  LingoA,  tropuB,  ratio,  nnmems,  tenor,  angnlas,  astra." 

In  the  title  ^  Master  of  the  liberal  arts,**  these  seven  are  referred  to. 
The  relation  of  this  faculty  to  the  three  others  was  very  different  at 
different  universities  and  different  times.  At  Paris,  the  rector  was 
chosen  from  this  faculty  by  the  masters  in  it;  and  the  rule  was  the 
same,  at  first,  at  Heidelberg  and  Vienna,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the 
Paris  model.  The  situation  of  this  faculty  was  very  different  at  Tii- 
bingen,  where  it  was  subordinate  to  the  tliree  other  faculties,  only  its 
dean  and  two  other  members  belonged  to  the  senate,  and  its  professors 
received  smaller  salaries  than  those  of  the  other  faculties.f 

These  seven  liberal  arts  were  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  facnl- 
ty  of  arts,  and  they  included  many  subordinate  subjects,  as  did,  espe- 
cially, dialectics.  We  have  programmes  of  lectures  from  various 
universities,  as  Prague,  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  Erfurt,  which  all  agree 

*  TIm  Mune  maj  b«  said  of  Uie  wtxioxu  paeaolary  belpt  fttmiahad  in  later  timaa,  mainly  bj  th« 
Srowth  of  medicine  and  Uie  natural  aelenoea.  t  Kliipfel,  7,  Mu 
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fiubslantiallj  on  this  point.  The  dialectic,  ethical,  physical,  and  other 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  such  translations  as  were  then  extant,  are  every- 
where the  principal  theme.*  Together  with  these  are  found  a  few 
other  books,  as  for  instance  those  of  Petrus  Hispanus  and  Boethius, 
which,  like  Aristotle's,  were  included  under  the  comprehensive  term, 
dialectics. 

In  grammar  were  given  lectures  on  Priscianus,  Donatus,  the  Doctri- 
nale  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  and  the  Grcecismus  of  Eberhard  von 
Bethune,  which  is  a  grammar  in  metrical  Latin,  in  which  Greek  tech- 
nical terms  are  explained ;  upon  the  same  author's  Lahyrintkus^  which 
treats  of  the  difficulties  of  schoolmasters ;  and  upon  the  Poetria  Nova 
of  the  Englishman  Gottfrid,  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  masters.f 

To  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  four  arts  of  the  Quadrivium  be- 
longed those : 

1.  On  the  Algorism  (Arithmetic) .J 

2.  On  the  work  of  Johannes  de  Muris,  of  Paris  (1330),  on  Music. 

3.  On  six  books  of  Euclid  and  the  Perspective^  of  Johannes  Pisanus 
(Geometry). 

4.  On  the  Sphcera  Materialis  of  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,|  the 
Computus  Cyrometricalis^^  the  Almanac,  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptole- 
my (Astronomy). 

Masters,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  were  permitted  to  read  lectures. 
The  scolaris  simplex,  the  student,  was  at  Vienna  prohibited  from  read- 
ing; but  at  Prague,  the  statutes  permitted  a  student  to  deliver  lectures 
put  into  his  hands  on  behalf  of  a  master,  who  had  previously  revised 
them.  Reading  was  termed  pronouncing  (pronuntiare),**  The 
statutes  of  the  University  of  Vienna  say  :  "  We  direct  each  reader  to 
pronounce  faithfully  and  correctly,  slowly  and  distinctly,  distinguishing 
paragraphs,  capital  letters,  commas,  and  periods,  as  the  sense  requires, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  those  who  write  after  him  ;  and  that 
he  do  not  pronounce  any  thing  erroneous  by  deceit  or  fraud.*' 

*  See  Appendix  II.  for  the  programmes  of  lectaree  of  the  fccalUes  of  arts  at  Prague,  Erftirt, 
Ingolstadt,  and  Vienna. 

t  Monumenta  UniversUatia  PragenHa^  1,  %  660. 

X  Algorism  or  Algorithm  (see  Monum,  Uhiv,  Prag.,  1,  2,  550),  is  composed  of  the  Arabic  aZ, 
and  the  Greek  arithmos.  According  to  Benand's  Mimoire  OioQraphiqm  Bur  r/n«f«  (1849X 
the  word  Mgnifles  the  Arabian  author  AI-Kharizmj,  whose  works,  translated  into  Latin,  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  system  of  nameration  in  the  West;  which  system  was  then  named 
after  this  author.  My  respected  friend  and  colleague,  Prof  Spiegel,  drew  my  attention  to 
Kenaud. 

%  This  Per9pecUv€  (a  work  on  optica)  is  of  the  year  12S0. 

I  For  Euclid  and  Sacro  Bosco  or  Busto,  see  this  work,  Part  1,  «,  7,  317,  826. 

^  For  cyrometricalis,  read  chlrometricalis,  the  art  of  finding  the  dates  of  the  calendar  by 
means  of  the  flngors. 

♦♦  Monum,  Unit.  Prag.,  1, 1, 13;  and  Zelsl,  14«. 
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This  extract  is  explained  by  another  from  the  statutes  of  Prague  of 
1367.  The  masters,  it  is  here  said,  have  bi*ought  it  into  consideration, 
that  the  readers  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  many  irreg- 
ularities, disfigurements,  and  errors,  from  which  much  harm  may  come 
to  the  students,  and  mnch  scandal  to  the  whole  faculty.  Every  scolaris 
has  read  what  he  chose  and  when  he  chose.  Men  have  boldly  com- 
mitted to  writing  incorrect  and  unknown  compositions,  full  of  errors, 
and  given  them  out  as  the  works  of  eminent  masters,  to  attract  more 
hearers.  Hereupon  the  faculty  decreed  that  in  future  every  master 
should  read,  either  himself  or  by  another,  his  own  comments  upon 
each  work  as  should  be  selected  from  among  the  text-books  by  the 
faculty ;  and  in  like  njanner  might  read  or  cause  to  be  read  by  an- 
other the  writings  of  otlicrs,  provided  these  were  composed  by  emi- 
nent raastera  of  the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris,  or  Oxford,  and  pro- 
vided he  have  previously  carefully  revised  them,  and  have  secured  a 
fit  and  skillful  reader  (pronunciator). 

The  bachelors,  it  was  ordained  further,  should  not  read  their  own 
comments  on  Aristotle  and  other  diificult  works,  but  those  of  masters 
from  Paris,  Prague,  and  Oxford  ;  but  these  must  first  be  examined  by  a 
master,  to  see  whether  they  are  in  reality  the  composition  of  such  au- 
thor, and  correct. 

No  student  shall  presume  to  deliver  lectures,  unless  he  be  author- 
ized by  a  master. 

According  to  these  extracts,  the  teaching  consisted  in  dictating  the 
matter  of  the  regular  text-books,  and  in  the  speaker's  or  some  other 
person's  remarks  upon  them ;  and  the  notes  taken  down  served  instead 
of  printed  copies  of  the  books. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  lectures,  the  masters  of  Prague  and 
Vienna  met  and  agreed  upon  the  books  which  each  one  should  take  to 
read  ;*  and  it  was  the  duty  of  each,  having  chosen  his  book,  lo  read  it 
through  if  he  had  as  many  as  two  hearers.f 

The  permission  to  read  at  Pi  ague  the  writings  of  Oxford  masters  had 
a  great  immediate  influence  upon  that  university,  and  also  upon  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Bohemia  and  Germany  ;  for  in  this  manner  Wicliff^s  teach- 
ings were  imported  into  Prague,  and  widely  disseminated  by  lluss.j 

•  Mcnum,  Vhio.  Prag.,  L  1, 18 ;  Zeisl,  B.  4.  ' 

t  The  mutera  who  read  were  called  magUtrl  actu  regenUs^  and  Uctorett,  The  Erfurt  Btat- 
iit«  required  them  to  read  during  Uiree  months  of  the  year.  And  in  those  of  Prague  (Mo- 
nom ,  1.  1,  81),  it  is  prescribed  that  '*  none  shall  be  calleti  an  actual  reader  {actu  regfus)  who  does 
not  read  bis  ordinary  (book)  as  long  as  he  has  bearer*."  In  Prague,  one  who  has  been  flv« 
years  master,  and  two  years  an  actual  reader,  became  a  member  of  the  Council  uf  the  Faculty,, 
whoee  sittings  were  In  the  faculty-room  (nfuhafaculU'tU). 

X  Palacky,  Uuttory  of  Bohtmia,  il.  2,  IS9. 
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The  lectures  were  accompanied  with  frequent  disputations,  in  which 
teachers  and  scholars  took  part  The  regular  disputation  day  was 
Saturday.  Sophismata  and  gucBStumeSy  after  the  fashion  of  theses, 
furnished  the  basis  for  the  disputing.  The  purpose  of  them  all  seems 
to  have  been  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  with 
the  form ;  thej  were  dialectic  fencing  with  all  the  tricks  of  sophistry ; 
exhibitions  of  skill  in  arguing  for  and  against  the  same  proposition.* 

In  all  the  faculties  the  bachelors  were  lowest  in  grade,  the  licentiates 
next,  and  the  masters  next  To  become  a  master  it  was  necessary,  at 
Vienna,  to  have  studied  two  years,  and  to  have  heard  lectures  in  the 
xegular  books.  The  candidate  was  examined,  and  was  obliged  to  hold 
ten  disputations.  If  he  passed  this  examination,  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree,  he  might  receive  the  licentiateship  at  the  end  of  the 
year  from  the  Chancellor,  after  a  sufficient  examination.  He  might 
now  become  master  at  his  option  by  a  formal  act  of  promotion,  unless 
he  preferred  to  remain  a  licentiate  fur  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  expense 
of  the  step. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  at  Ingolstadt,  inas- 
much as  there  was  a  distinction  between  those  students  who  followed 
the  way  of  the  ancients  (i.  e.,  who  adhered  to  the  Realists),  and  those 
who  followed  the  way  of  the  moderns,  or  Nominalists,  there  was  a 
separate  dean  and  council  for  each  **  way.^f  At  Heidelberg,  Nomi- 
nalism prevailed ;  its  first  rector,  Marsilius  von  Inghen,  having  been  a 
Nominalist.  In  Tubingen,  the  opposition  between  the  Nominalists  and 
Realists  ceased  only  at  the  Reformation;  Gabriel  Biel  being,  here, 
'^the  last  representative  of  the  dying  scholasticism.*^ 

Lectures,  disputations,  examinations,  and  even  the  daily  conversation 
of  the  scholars  (scolares),  were  in  Latin.  The  Ingolstadt  statutes  say  : 
^A  master  in  a  bursary  shall  induce  to  the  continual  use  of  Latin  by 
verbal  exhortations  and  by  his  own  example;  and  shall  also  appoint 
those  who  shall  mark  such  as  speak  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  who  shall 
receive  from  them  an  irremissible  penalty.''  In  another  place  they 
Bay :  ^AIso,  that  the  students  in  their  academical  exercises  may  learn, 
by  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  to  speak  and  express  themselves 
better,  the  faculty  ordains  that  no  person  placed  by  the  faculty  upon 
a  common  or  other  bursary  shall  dare  to  speak  German.  Any  one 
hmrd  by  one  of  the  overseers  (conventare)  to  speak  German,  shall  pay 
one  kreutzer." 

*  In  MelMieUiOQ's  tluM  there  was  at  Wittenberg  t  dtoimtaUon  on  one  Betonlaj  and  a  decla- 
mation on  the  next ;  which  Indtcatea  tliat  dialectics  had  at  first  predooitnated,  hot  that  at  the  re- 
vival of  elaeaical  literature,  rhetoric,  under  the  Inflaenee  of  Cleero  and  QainUllan,  came  mor« 
Into  Togne. 

t  Mederer,  It.  70.  %  KlBpfel,  Sa 
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The  T617  Lfatin  of  these  qaotationB  exemplifies  the  Latinity  of  that 
nniTereity,  which  was  lampooDed  in  the  ^£putles  of  Obscure  MenJ" 
Nothbg  was  said  in  them  of  classical  studies. 

2.     The  TKeologieal  FaaOty, 

The  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  declares,  in 
the  beginning  of  its  statutes  of  1389,  that  the  Faculty  of  Paris  is  its 
model.  In  the  first  title  of  these  statutes  it  is  provided  that  every 
year,  upon  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  a  devout  sermon  shall 
be  preached  upon  that  ^  most  profoundly  speculative  theologian,"  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  purity  of  conscience  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  students.  The  preacher  shall  choose  a  text  which  has  a  com- 
plete and  intelligible  meaning ;  not  an  expression  unintelligible  by  it- 
self, which  he  can  interpret  arbitrarily.* 

The  second  title  of  the  statutes  treats  seriously  and  ably  of  the 
morals  of  theological  students.  It  says :  ''As  knowledge  and  learning 
in  the  Holy  Scripturefs  which  are  to  be  attained  by  study  and  prac- 
tice in  theological  faculty,  are  the  rule  of  morals,  and  lead  to  true  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  we  consider  it  exceedingly  wrong  and  most  unseemly 
that  theological  students  should  not  be  distinguishable  from  all  others 
by  their  virtues.  The  spiritual  eye  must  be  very  clear  from  sin  in 
order  to  discern  the  lofty  themes  of  theology.  That  science  itself 
teaches  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God ;  and  that  wisdom 
Cometh  not  into  the  sinful  soul,  nor  abides  in  a  body  under  subjection 
to  sin.  Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  show  by  their  whole 
life  that  they  belong  truly  and  really  to  the  theological  faculty ;  and  a 
religious  life  must  be  the  expression  of  their  spiritual  acquirements. 
Therefore,  students  of  theology  must  be  free  from  shameful  viceSy 
serious  and  modest  in  speech,  decent,  respectably  clothed — no  drinker, 
lecher,  or  brawler — an  avoider  of  evil  companions ;  must  shun  suspicious 
places,  and  must  not  run  after  idle  amusements.  The  schools  of  the- 
ology must  be  not  merely  schools  of  science,  but  still  more,  schools  of 
virtue  and  of  good  morals." 

While  in  the  faculty  of  arts  more  than  thirty  subjects  of  instruction 
were  specified,  the  theological  statutes  name  but  two :  the  Bible,  and 
the  ^Four  Books  of  Sentences'^  of  Petrus  Lombard  us,  which  were  of 
the  first  rank  as  dogmatic  authority.  The  bachelors  who  read  upon 
the  Bible  were  called  Biblical,  or  cursores^  from  their  reading  their 
regular  courses,  or  the  Bible.  They  were  to  explain  the  text  thor- 
onghly,  and  to  add  good  glosses,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  cursory  lec- 
tures at  Paris. 


•  Zeui.  8, 10. 
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He  who  wished  to  become  cursor  must  have  studied  theology  six 
years,  and  if  not  master  in  arts,  must  be  well  trained  in  opposing  and 
answering.  The  qucestiones  upon  which  the  disputations  were  held  in 
the  theological  faculty,  were  to  be  intelligible  and  seriously  useful 
{rationabiles  et  seriose  utiles)  upon  practical  or  speculative  subjects, 
and  clear,  brie^  and  intelligible. 

When  the  cursor  had  finished  his  Biblical  course,  he  became  sen- 
ten  tiarius^  and  read  for  one  or  two  years  on  Petrus  Lombard  us'  ''''Four 
Books  of  Sentences."  When  he  had  come  in  his  readings  to  the  third 
book,  he  was  called  Baccalaureus  forfiiatus.  When  he  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  he  had  yet  to  train  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity for  three  years  in  disputing  and  preaching,  and  in  attending 
disputatious,  before  he  could  receive  the  degree  of  licentiate  or  of 
master. 

The  cursores  or  sententiarii  were  not  to  deal  with  philosophical 
topics,  which  have  no  relation  to  theology ;  but  were,  at  proper  places, 
by  logic  or  other  arts,  to  endeavor  to  solve  theological  difficulties. 

When  the  sententiarius  had  passed  his  examination  for  a  licentiate- 
Bhip,  the  chancellor  delivered  it  to  him,  saying  :*  "  By  authority  of 
the  Omnipotent  God,  and  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  Apostolical  See,  which  I  here  represent,  I  give  you  license  to  read, 
dispute,  and  preach  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  to  exercise  all  other 
acts  of  a  master  in  the  same  faculty,  here  and  thUDughout  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Iloly  Ghost.     Amen." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  new  licentiate  maintained  a  disput^Uion ; 
and  on  the  day  after  the  disputation  the  chancellor  placed  the  mas- 
ter's cap  on  his  head  in  the  hall,  as  a  token  of  the  dignity  of  master, 
and  said  :  "  Begin  now  your  teaching,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Whereupon  the  new  doctor 
{novellus  doctor)  began  with  an  address  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

8.    FaatUy  af  Canon  and  CHvU  Law, 

The  statutes  of  this  faculty,  at  Vienna,  prescribe  that  before  begin- 
ning the  lectures,  a  solemn  mass  shall  be  held,  and  Sundays  and  feast 
days  strictly  observed. 

The  second  title  treats  in  earnest  language  of  the  morals  of  bachelors 
and  students  at  law.  They  are  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  to  be  quiet  at  lectures ;  not  to  shriek,  howl,  or  hiss,  or 
laugh  indecently,  and  not  to  yell  at  strangers  and  new-comers.  In 
other  places,  they  are  in  words,  gestures,  and  clothing,  to  show  them- 

«  ZeH  ST. 
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8el?es  students  of  moral  science ;  to  shun  vile  companions,  especially 
iDfamous  persons,  brawlers,  and  gamesters ;  neither  to  attend  public 
dances,  nor  to  direct  others  to  them ;  not  to  carry  weapons,  nor  to 
have  them  carried  after  them,  and  not  to  write  auj  indecent  compo- 
sitions. 

The  doctors  are  to  read  honestly,  to  omit  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
gloss,  but  to  read  clearly,  wisely,  and  intelligibly,  both  to  begiuncrs 
and  to  those  further  advanced,  and  always  to  endeavor  to  be  useful 
to  their  hearers.  They  shall  make  their  lectures  complete,  and  not 
too  brief;  and  shall  willingly  answer,  especially  after  lecture,  such 
stmlents  as  may  ask  questions  on  doubtful  points.  The  doctors,  es- 
pecially such  as  read  lectures  in  the  morning,  are  forbidden  to  make  it 
known  to  their  hearers  by  handbills;  the  practice  being  objectionable, 
and  allowed  by  no  faculty  of  jurisprudence. 

The  teachers  are  also  bound  to  give  an  honest  statement  of  their 
hearers. 

The  doctors  in  civil  law  are  to  form  one  faculty  with  those  in  canon 
law,  even  at  examinations.  Neither  bachelors  nor  students,  but  only 
doctors  and  licentiates  admitted  to  the  faculty,  compose  it  (in  the 
strictest  sense),  and  no  others  can  become  deans. 

The  dean  shall,  during  his  official  term,  diligently  visit  the  bursaries 
and  the  houses  of  the  students  at  law. 

A  student  who  has  heard  lectures  on  civil  law  for  two  years,  and 
on  canon  law  for  two  years,  may  become  bachelor.  Before  becoming 
a  licentiate,  he  must  have  studied  seven  years,  and  must  have  received 
a  baccalaureate. 

But  this  term  of  years  will  not  suffice  without  proof  of  learning ;  and 
learning  will  not  suffice  without  good  character  and  laudable  morals. 

"  As  our  faculty,"  the  statutes  proceed,  **  is  above  all  others  bound 
to  protect  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  and  to  reject  every  unlawful 
union,  since  both  laws  express  themselves  in  various  ways  opposed  to 
such,  and  as,  moreover,  the  doctorate  is  an  honor,  we  decree,  like  all 
the  other  faculties,  that  no  illegitimate  child,  or  child  of  a  harlot,  may 
become  doctor  or  licentiate." 

The  bachelor  must  prove  his  attainments  by  examination  and  dispu« 
tation ;  as  must  also  the  licentiate,  at  whose  examination  the  chancellor 
or  his  substitute  must  preside. 

At  the  conferring  of  the  doctorate,  the  candidate  receives  the  doc- 
tor's hat  (birretum)  and  ring,  the  shut  and  the  open  book,  the  master's 
kiss  and  blessing;  after  which  he  reads  and  disputes.  To  the  doctor 
presenting  him  (that  is,  to  the  praises  of  this  disputation),  the  new 
doctor  must  give  fourteen  ells  of  cloth,  at  two  florins  an  ell ;  to  the 
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beadle,  six  ella,  at  one  florin  an  ell ;  and  to  every  doctor  actually  lectur- 
ing, wine  and  confects. 

4.     The  Meiieal  FkuxUy.^ 

Medicine,  say  the  Vienna  statutes,  is  a  truly  rational  science,  both 
as  to  its  theory  and  its  practice.  We  adhere  to  and  obey  civil  digni- 
taries, the  Pope,  bishops,  and  prelates.  A  weakly,  inefficient  pastor 
injures  the  Church  much.  Dukes,  counts,  soldiers,  and  the  common 
people,  who  should  serve  to  protect  the  State,  are,  if  they  lose  their 
health,  entirely  useless.  It  is  a  recognized  truth,  and  on  this  we  lay 
most  stress,  that  medicine  cares  for  men  even  while  yet  in  their 
mother's  womb,  and  from  their  birth,  through  all  their  life,  to  tlieir 
death,  both  by  preserving  and  curing. 

The  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  must  have  heard  lectures  upon 
the  work  of  Joannicius,  the  first  or  fourth  of  the  canon  of  Avicenna, 
and  some  work  on  practice,  as  that  of  Rasis  Almansor.  If  he  is  a 
master  in  arts,  he  must  have  heard  lectures  in  the  medical  faculty  for 
at  least  two  years ;  if  a  mere  student,  for  three.  He  must  be  twenty- 
two  years  old,  bom  in  wedlock,  and  not  deformed  in  body.  If  princes 
or  others,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  apply  for  a  degree  for  one  un- 
worthy of  it,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statutes  in  refusal,  and  to 
the  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  by  the  faculty. 

A  candidate  for  licentiateship,  if  he  has  a  degree  in  arts,  shall  have 
heard  lectures  on  medicine  for  five  years ;  if  not  a  graduate,  for  six 
years.  If  he  is  found  fit  in  knowledge  and  character,  without  canoni- 
cal impediments,  and  not  too  effeminate  of  countenance,  he  may  re- 
ceive his  degree  at  the  age  of  26,  but  in  strictness  not  until  28. 

The  AphoriiVM  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
examination. 

The  promotion  of  licentiates  to  the  doctor's  degree  must  take  place 
in  the  Church  of  St  Stephen ;  where  the  new  doctor  must  deliver  an 
address  in  praise  of  medicine,  and  afterward  a  lecture  upon  any  por- 
tion of  Avicenna,  Hippocrates,  or  €klen. 

The  custom  of  conferring  degrees  in  church  was  observed  down  to 
a  much  later  period.  Thus  Behfeld  received  his,  in  1634,  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Erfurt  Meifarth  first  preached  from  Sirach  xxxviii.  1,  9 ; 
after  which  appeared  a  representative  of  Divine  Providence,  who  di- 
rected the  dean  to  take  his  seat.  The  latter,  as  promotor^  then  de- 
livered a  discourse  on  tobacco,  after  which  Divine  Providence  directed 
the  promotion  to  proceed,  upon  which  the  candidate  was  consecrated 
at  the  altar.f 

•  ZMU  71  t  MotJCJimiinn,  IL  810. 
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Id  Erfurt,  the  bachelor  of  medicine  swore  that  he  would  observe  all 
things  U>  which  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  binds  every  physician. 
Thia  oath  begrlna,  ''I  swear  by  Apollo  Medicus,  and  ^sculapius,  ifec^ 
and  by  Hygeia  and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  calling 
them  to  witness  that  I  will  fully  observe  this  oath."* 

C. — MORALS    AND   DISCIPLINE. 

Before  treating  these  subjects  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks. 

Robert  von  Mohl,  in  1840,  published  his  *' Historical  Account  of 
the  Morals  and  Conduct  of  the  Students  at  Tubingen  during  the  Six- 
teenth Century."  He  drew  such  important  facts  as  he  found  from  the 
archives  of  the  university,  in  which,  as  he  says,  are  many  records  of 
the  life  and  morals  of  the  students.  But  he  adds,  that  **  many  inter- 
esting pages  of  that  life  remain  entirely  unilluminated  by  them ;  as 
more  especially,  the  praiseworthy  qualities,  the  quiet  virtues  of  indus- 
try, and  of  labor  for  learning,  which  have  not  given  occasion  for  any 
record,  while  faults  and  excesses  have  called  for  official  treatment  and 
perpetuation." 

What  Mohl  says  here,  with  so  much  truth,  of  the  matters  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  the  universities,  is  as  true  of  most  of  the  histories 
of  universities.  Everywhere  in  them  are  displayed  vices,  violations  of 
discipline,  outbreaks  of  abandoned  students,  brawls  among  themselves 
and  with  citizens,  even  murders,  abominable  immoralities,  and  these 
are  often  related  at  length.  Among  all  these  noisy,  hateful,  and  la- 
mentable wickednesses,  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  fiict 
that  at  the  same  universities,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  same  wicked- 
nesses prevailed,  were  often  studying,  in  quiet  and  unknown,  youths 
who  afterward,  as  men,  were  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  country. 

Vice  should  not  be  concealed.  No  one  who  knows  men,  especially 
the  young,  will  put  faith  in  any  historian  who  finds  every  thing  excus- 
able and  as  pure  as  the  angels. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  university  historian  would  be  to  blame 
if  he  should  give  such  prominence  to  every  thing  evil,  as  to  make  one 
believe,  finding  the  history  of  the  university  only  a  "scandalous 
chronicle"  of  the  vile  tricks  and  vulgarities  of  vulgar  students  and  pro- 
fessors, that  only  evil  prevailed.  The  faults  even  of  the  instructors 
should  not  be  concealed,  but  should  be  held  up  as  warning  examples, 
with  religious  seriousness ;  nor  should  the  narrative  ever  remind  the 
reader  of  the  heartless  tattle  which  is  so  often,  unfortunately,  to  be 
heard  relative  to  the  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

*  MotAchnumn,  iL  804. 
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The  universities  were  not  immaculate  at  any  time,  or  in  any  coun- 
try. No  human  corporation  is  faultless.  They  are  all  gone  astray ; 
the  expression  holds  of  all  times  and  countries.  Human  siufulness  re- 
mains always  substantially  the  same ;  and  so,  in  consequence,  do  hu- 
man sins.  What  Augustine  related  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
years  ago  of  the  universities  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  has  remained  true 
down  to  the  present  day.  Even  the  eversares*  of  whom  he  speaks, 
villainous  students  who  took  a  devilish  pride  in  leading  astray  new- 
comers, have  been  extant  from  that  time  to  this.  But  at  that  same 
time  there  was  at  the  University  of  Carthage  with  them  that  Augus- 
tine who,  through  God's  grace,  afterward  became  the  greatest  father 
of  the  Church,  and  the  strictest  in  morals.  How  frightful  was  the 
moral  condition  of  Paris  afterward  in  the  13th  century!  A  Papal 
bull  of  the  year  1276  excommunicates  such  students  of  that  period  as 
celebrated  festivals  by  feasts,  drinking-bouts,  and  public  dances,  and 
even  *^  did  not  fear  to  play  dice  in  the  churches  and  on  the  altars 
where  they  ought  to  worship  God." 

What  horrible  facts  does  Jacques  de  Vitry  relate  of  the  University 
of  Paris !  lie  says :  "  Everywhere  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the 
city,  public  harlots  dragged  students  to  their  stews  almost  by  violence ; 
and  if  they  refused  to  enter,  they  immediately  followed  them,  shouting 
after  them,  *  Sodomite !' "  In  one  and  the  same  building  there  were 
schools  above  and  a  house  of  ill-fame  below.  In  one  part  the  liarlots 
were  quarreling  with  each  other  and  with  their  pimps,  and  in  the  other 
the  students  were  disputing  and  contending  noisily.  Jacques  de  Vi- 
try, who  relates  these  abominations,  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and 
his  account  agrees  only  too  well  with  the  picture  drawn  of  that  cen- 
tury in  the  bull  of  excommunication  just  quoted.  And  in  that  same 
century  the  greatest  of  the  scholastics,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  were  students  and  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  Thus  it  appears  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present, 
good  and  evil  have  existed  in  the  universities  together.f  At  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  denied  that  good  may  have  prevailed  more  at 
some  one  time,  and  evil  at  another. 

To  learn  what  evils  prevailed  at  some  one  university  at  one  particu- 
lar time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  those  parts  of  the  statutes  which 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  students  and  professors.    The  evils  which  Uiey 

t  The  worst  period  of  the  Oerm«a  onlTersiUes  fUIs,  as  we  shall  see,  In  the  time  of  the  prers- 
lence  of  Pennallain,  nearly  fVom  1610  to  1661 ;  and  within  the  same  period  belongs  the  student- 
life  of  some  most  excellent  men :  as,  Simon  Dach.  bom  1605 ;  Paol  Fleming,  bom  1609 ;  Jo- 
bannn  Franck,  bom  161S;  Pan!  Oerhardt,  bom  1606;  Otto  von  Gnerllce,  bora  1602;  Martin 
Opiu,  born  1597 ;  and  many  others. 
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cite  on  particular  occasions,  bad  almost  certainly  already  become  gen- 
eral iu  the  university. 

To  refer,  for  example,  to  the  statutes  of  the  four  faculties  at  Vienna, 
already  quoted.  When  the  theological  students  are  warned  not  to  be- 
come drunkards  and  lechers,  to  avoid  suspicious  places,  <&c. ;  when  the 
students  of  law  are  directed  to  be  quiet  at  lectures,  and  not  to  shriek, 
howl,  or  hiss,  to  avoid  vile  company,  infamous  persons,  and  brawlers, 
gamesters,  &c.,  and  so  on,  as  might  be  cited  from  these  statutes,  it  may 
be  taken  for  certain  that  those  who  drew  the  statutes  were  obliged  to 
insert  these  warnings,  by  the  most  disagreeable  previous  experience. 
And  the  facts  which  vouch  for  such  warnings  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  universities. 

The  like  is  true  of  what  the  statutes  say  with  reference  to  teachers. 
H  for  example,  some  master  at  Prague  had  not  lowered  the  established 
honorarium  for  lectures,  to  attract  more  hearers,  the  statutes  would  not 
have  prohibited  the  doing  so. 

We  may  here  insert  some  prohibitions  from  the  Vienna  statutes.* 
The  students,  these  say,  shall  not  spend  more  time  in  drinking,  fighting, 
and  guitar-playing,  than  at  physics,  logic,  and  the  regular  courses  of 
lectures ;  and  they  shall  not  get  up  public  dances  in  the  streets.  Quar- 
relers, wanton  persons,  drunkards — those  that  go  about  serenading  at 
night,  or  who  spend  their  leisure  in  following  afler  lewd  women, 
thieves,those  who  insult  citizens,  players  at  dice,  having  been  properly 
warned  and  not  reforming,  besides  the  ordinary  punishment  provided 
by  law  for  those  misdemeanors,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  academical 
privileges  and  be  ex-matriculated.  These  threats  are  directed  espe- 
cially against  those  who  go  about  breaking  into  doors.  Masters  of 
ditferent  faculties  shall  keep  the  peace  with  each  other ;  beani  shall 
not  be  ill-treated ;  and  at  disputations  no  ribaldiy  or  indecent  gestures 
shall  be  permitted. 

The  pious  earnestness  of  the  expressions,  not  only  of  the  faculty 
statutes,  but  of  those  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  respecting  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  of  the  student^,  is  truly  edifying.  Sins,  they  say, 
darken  the  spiritual  eye,  so  that  it  cannot  discern  refined  truths. 
Though  one  in  that  condition  should  make  great  advances  in  learning, 
it  would  be  in  his  hands  a  weapon  for  fearful  wickedness,  not  a  help 
upon  the  road  to  virtue.  In  schools  of  learning,  a  strict  discipline  must 
prevail.  Holy  Church  can  never  gain  by  study,  as  long  as  men  injure 
themselves  by  vice  more  than  they  are  enlightened  by  instruction ;  for 

*  Behlikenrleder,  122  8qq.  Compare  the  Ineolbtadt  bursary  regulations,  which  provide  thai 
*tb«M  Appointed  to  sneh  by  the  faculty  shall  not  Bp«nd  more  time  at  taverns,  flghting-bonts, 
vith  gnltar'pUyers  and  lute-players,  than  in  pbiloaopby."^ — Mederer^  iv.  97. 
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the  destrojifig  one  single  soul  is  so  great  an  erii  that  it  cannot  be  made 
good  bj  the  enlightenment  with  learning  of  innumerable  others.  Bet- 
ter that  children  remain  at  home  in  ignorance,  but  pure  and  innocent, 
than  that  they  should  go  to  school  and  be  destroyed  by  sin.* 

It  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  pious  and  conscientious  men  at  all 
periods,  that  youth  should  lead  moral  lives  at  the  universities,  and 
should  be  saved  from  perversion.  To  this  end  the  most  various  means 
were  resorted  to,  but  mostly  without  avail. 

At  the  older  German  universities,  as  at  Paris,  bursaries  were 
founded,!  at  which  a  number  of  students  lived,  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  a  Rector  bursce^  and  receiving  assistance  from  him  in  their 
studies.  But  many  facts  show  that  in  these  bursaries  the  students  led 
lives  any  thing  but  moral,  as  did  many  of  the  rectors.  These  latter 
endeavored  to  attract  new-comers  to  their  bursaries ;  and  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acceptable  to  them,  overlooked  their  misdemeanors, 
cast  aside  all  strictness  of  discipline,  and  even  pursued  abandoned 
courses  in  common  with  them ;  all  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  made 
from  the  bursarii  (Burschen),  At  Erfurt,  each  Rector  hurscB  took  an 
oath,  in  the  words,  ^  I  promise  that  I  desire  to  be  a  faithful  example 
to  my  bursarii  in  manners  and  learning.**^  And  these  same  rectors 
drove  a  large  trade  in  Naumburg  beer,  sold  it  like  tavern-keepers  to 
any  one,  neglected  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  by  such  courses  grew 
rich,  while  their  students  ran  down  in  circumstances,  and  became  so 
poor  that  they  had  to  give  up  their  studies  and  go  home.§ 

We  shall  hereafter  see  what  means,  either  friendly  or  harsh,  were 
afterward  used  to  constrain  the  students  to  reputable  lives  and  indus- 
trious labor. 

IV.    The  Ukivkbsitt  or  WrrTENBiBO,  Ain>  its  RxLATioira  to  xni  Eablisb 

UMivratsiTus. 

When  the  first  German  universities  were  founded,  the  period  of  the 
great  profound  scholastics  was  long  past  Anselmus,  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor,  Roger  Bacon,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  belonged  to  the 
11th,  12th,  and  ISth  centuries.  The  later  doctors  in  arts  possessed, 
for  the  most  part,  only  a  technical  skill  in  dialectic  fencing,  a  fruitless 
power  of  playing  with  empty  forms,  without  feeling  any  need  of  any 
real  mental  acquirements  or  progress.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  a  useless  state  of  things  should  soon  be  attacked  from  more 

*  Sehllkenrieder,  181.  t  See  App.  XI L,  BnnarieiL 

X  Aleo,  to  pracUoe  them  in  Lattnltj.  Motiehiiuuiii,  L  S46.  The  oath  is  from  the  statotee  la 
fioree  before  1469. 

I  MotschmAnDf  Wl.  The  Ingotstadt  bnTMiy  etatotes  (Mederer,  !▼.  M,)  provide  that  "The 
oreneere  (ooniMfitoret)  matt  expel  from  the  baraary  pabllo  gamblers  and  leebera,  on  pain  of 
\om  of  offloe^"    Booh  orden  had  to  be  enforoed  b/  threats  of  pnnishment  I 
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than  oDe  direction,  and  that  in  sach  an  intellectual  desert  a  longing 
should  grow  up  for  some  living  spring  and  the  green  of  flourishing  life. 
Iq  another  part  of  this  history  I  have  sought  to  describe  the  contest 
between  the  ancient  and  dying  scholastic  system  of  instruction,  and  the 
yoaDg  and  vigorous  classical  system ;  the  strife  between  the  doctors  in 
arts  and  the  poets,  as  the  two  opposing  camps  were  then  called.  We 
have  seen  that  Cologne  was  the  headquarters  of  the  upholders  of  the 
ancient  system ;  and  that  most  of  the  champions  of  the  new,  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  gathered  into  Germany,  and  in  one  place 
and  another  began  to  teach  the  new  doctiiues  in  universities  and  gym- 
nasia. 

About  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the 
new  system  found  a  home  in  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and  Heidel- 
beig :  Agricola,  Reuchlin,  the  youthful  Melancthon,  and  others,  arose 
at  these  places.  The  study  of  the  classics  did  not  suffice  for  them ;  a 
second  and  more  profoundly  comprehensive  department  of  investigation 
was  entered,  namely,  the  exegetical  study  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament, — a  thing  before  unheard  of. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  great  reformatory  efforts 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  15th  century  and  those  of  its  beginning,  in 
which  Huss  was  so  influential.  These  eflbrts,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  classics,  found  a  point  of 
concentration  at  the  small  but  world-renowned  University  of  Witten- 
berg, founded  in  1502.* 

To  compare  this  with  the  earlier  universities,  we  do  not  find  it  to 
differ  in  the  mode  of  its  foundation,  nor  in  its  first  statutes,  from  those 
of  Prague,  Vienna,  &c.  It  was  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and 
received  grants  of  privileges  from  the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  Its  first 
statutes  are  dated  in  1508.  In  them  it  is  dedicated  to  God,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  God ;  St.  Paul  is  made  patron  of  the  theological  faculty, 
Ivo  of  the  juridical,!  Cosmas  and  Damian  of  the  medical,  and  St. 
Catharine  of  the  philosophical.  St.  Augustine  was  chosen  as  patron 
of  the  whole  univemty. 

In  the  year  of  the  publication  of  these  statutes,  the  August! n  Luther 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  ethics  and  dialectics  in  Wit- 
tenberg, became  doctor  of  theology  in  1512,  published  his  theses  in 

*  8m  R*nmer*8  LfMory,  1. 127-S18,  816-880;  the  descriptions  of  Lather,  Melancthon,  and  the 
UnlTereity  of  WlttenbergE.  The  following  account  is  intended  in  particolar  to  elucidate  the  re- 
Istloiis  of  this  aniveraity  to  the  early  Qerman  ones. 

t  Orohmann,  1. 108w    Ito  was  alao  patron  of  the  fiicalty  of  law  at  Vienna  and  Erfbrt    He  was 
^•bop  of  Chnrtres  in  the  11th  century,  and  served  as  a  patron  of  the  poor  without  pay. 
Motiehmann,  i.  147.    8t  Cntharine  was  patroness  of  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Vienna  and  la 
Cubtiilt 
No.  16.- [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1  ]— 8. 
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1517,  and  in  1518  took  Melancthon  as  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  mainly  based  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  patron  of  the  theological  faculty,  St.  Paul, — upon  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith. 

Wittenberg  is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  earlier  universities, 
not  only  by  its  powerful  Reformatory  influence,  but  also  by  the  new 
studies  introduced  there,  and  the  new  spirit  and  method  in  which  they 
were  pursued. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  older  universities  lectures  were  read  upon  the 
Bible,  but  it  was  by  beginners  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  Bae- 
calaurei  Bihlici ;  while  at  Wittenberg  two  doctors  lectured  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  two  in  the  New,  and  tbat  upon  the  original  text  In 
the  place  of  the  mediteval  dogmatics  of  the  Sentences  of  Petrus  Lom- 
bard us,  appeared  Melanctlion's  Loci^  composed  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Reformation. 

In  comparing  the  courses  of  lectures  in  the  older  universities  with 
those  at  Wittenberg,  we  find  also  in  the  latter  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
except  music ;  but  in  none  of  them  were  the  earlier  text-books  used, 
except  in  astronomy  and  geometry.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  dialectics  played  a  part  in  many  respects  the  same  as  in  the  older 
universities ;  but  further  examination  shows  that  instead  of  the  muti- 
lated translations  of  Aristotle  formerly  used,  the  Greek  originals  were 
introduced.  Thus,  the  Wittenberg  statutes  say :  "  The  professor  of 
ethics  shall  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  the  Oreele^  word  for  word  ;''* 
and  in  like  manner  is  the  professor  of  physics  to  read  Aristotle's  Phy- 
sics. And  where  the  original  text  is  not  made  the  basis  of  instruetion, 
Melancthon^s  manuals  of  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  composed  with 
the  most  thorough  study  of  Aristotle,  are  substituted  for  them.  In 
like  manner,  Melancthon's  Rhetoric  was  a  text-book,  in  which  he 
•closely  followed  especially  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  and  which,  as  he 
«ays,  was  intended  as  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  understanding 
of  the  writings  of  both  those  authors,  who  were,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
good  as  forgotten.  The  entirely  subordinate  place  previously  occupied 
by  rhetoric  in  comparison  with  dialectics,  and  its  introduction  to  a 
higher  one  by  means  first  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  in  general  of 
the  study  of  the  classics,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  Wittenberg  dec- 
lamation alternated  with  disputation  on  the  Saturdays,  whereas  pre- 
viously there  had  been  disputations  every  Saturday. 

In  grammar,  great  changes  took  place.  We  have  elsewhere  related 
how  the  scholars  of  Hegius  in  particular,  as  Busch,  Murmellius,  Cajsa- 

*  Oorput  RtformaJtorum^  x.  1010. 
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rios,  drc,  strenuously  opposed  the  received  grammatical  text-books, 
particularly  the  DoctrinaU  of  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  and  how  they 
were  more  than  ODce  persecuted  for  that  reason  by  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  scholasticism,  especially  the  Cologners.  The  ^*  EpUUea  of 
ObKurt  MevC^  was  a  prominent  satire  upon  the  vnlgar  lives,  and  the 
eorrespondingly  barbarous  style  of  these  scholastics. 

Mclancthon^s  Latin  Grammar  was  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  both  promoted  that  study  and  drove  out  the  previous 
grammatical  text-books. 

Lectures  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  were  not  given  at  all  in 
the  earlier  universities,  while  they  filled  a  very  important  place  at 
Wittenberg.  By  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  the  new  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  a  rhetoric  based  on  that  of  antiquity,  was  gradually  substi- 
tuted for  the  barbarous  medi»val  Latin.  Melancthon's  historical  leo- 
tares,  also,  took  the  place  of  Cation's  Ckronicon^  as  a  new  work. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg — mainly  through  Melancthon's  in- 
fluence during  the  16th  century — became  a  model  for  other  Protestant 
universities.  This  will  appear  at  once  upon  comparing,  for  instance, 
the  lectures  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties  of  K5nig»> 
berg  and  Grei&wald  with  those  of  Wittenberg ;  they  will  be  found  enr 
tirely  similar  in  substance  to  the  latter.* 

While  it  thus  appears  that  the  University  of  Wittenberg  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  ones  in  respect  to  learning  and  instruction,  the 
question  also  arises.  What  was  it  as  to  morals  and  discipline  as  com- 
pared with  them  I 

To  judge  from  its  statutes  of  1546,  it  was  in  no  better  condition  than 
Vienna,  Tiibingen,  Ingolstadt,  <&c.,  had  been  before.  These  denounce 
the  folly  of  such  youths  as  imagine  the  university  to  be  a  place  of  un- 
bridled license,  and  who  by  their  bad  example  ruin  many  others ;  who 
destroy  quiet  and  studious  industry,  disobey  the  rector,  do  not  attend 
church,  wander  about  by  day  and  night,  stir  up  disturbances,  break 
into  houses,  rob  gardens,  commit  thefts,  and  wantonly  insult  and  in- 
jure others.  They  enact  that  none  shall  challenge  another  to  fight ; 
harlots  are  threatened  with  severe  punishment;  decent  clothing  is 
enjoined ;  immodest  dancingf  forbidden  at  festivals,  and  lampooners 
and  liars  are  declared  to  be  infamous.]; 

*  Koch,  L  60i»  868, 878,  aqq.  Moaic  Is  among  Uie  sntdects  of  lectures  tX  OreiftwsldL  Ib^  879. 
LoUier  may  be  eeeiirlty  that  although  there  were  no  leotarea  on  miuio  at  Wittenberg,  motle  it> 
•elf  did  Dot  fUl  there.  In  part  L  of  this  history,  p.  ITS,  an  extract  from  his  Table  Talk  is  given, 
beginning  thoa:  '*0n  the  17th  Dec,  1588,  when  Dr.  M.  Luther  enterUined  some  musicians,  aod 
ttMj  tang  iome  beantUhl  motets  and  set  pieces,*'  Jdc. 

t  '*'We  aball  panish  tboee  who  are  immodest  In  dancing,  and  who  earry  young  women  round  In 
a  oMe  (waltslBgrX  ^  vlohUlon  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  decent  danciog.**— C^rpiM  Re/brm.^  x. 
m,  t  lb.  X.  99&,  dfea 
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Various  discourses,  drawu  up  by  Melancthon,  to  be  delivered  bj 
the  rector  before  and  after  the  aunual  reading  of  the  statutes,  prove 
the  sad  state  of  things  which  the  statutes  indicate  clearly  enough. 
Thus,  one  of  these  addresses,  delivered  in  loS?,*  says:  "When  I  con- 
sider how  at  this  time  discipline  is  broken  down  and  disorder  prevails, 
deep  grief  seizes  me.  I  see  in  spirit  the  severe  punishment  which 
shall  overtake  the  obdurate.  Never  were  youth  so  hostile  to  the  laws ; 
they  are  resolved  to  live  according  to  their  own  desires  only,  and  not 
to  regard  the  wishes  of  others.  They  are  deaf  to  the  word  of  God  and 
to  the  law.  How  few  strive  after  profound  and  thorough  learning  I  A 
few  learn  here  and  there  something  which  will  afterward  be  useful  to 
them,  and  the  rest  learn  nothing  whatever.'* 

^  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  says  another  of  these  addresses,  "  that 
universities  are  intended  to  assemble  young  men  of  leisure  to  amuse 
themselves  and  gamble.  No ;  they  are  meant  to  foster  divine  knowl- 
edge and  other  good  learning;  they  are  meant  to  enlighten  men 
around  them  by  wisdom  and  virtue."! 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  despite  the  vices  thus  cen- 
sured, to  which  part  of  the  students  at  Wittenberg  were  addicted,  yet 
at  this  same  time  there  proceeded  from  {he  school  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  most  influential  and  excellent  men;  men  like  Trotzendorf, 
Oamerarius,  Neander,  Matthesius,  and  many  others.^ 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked.  How  was  it  that  such  extraordinary 
teachers  as  Luther  and  Melancthon  did  not  exert  greater  moral  in- 
fluence on  these  vicious  students  ?  The  great  number  of  them  was  one 
hindrance ;  and  the  more,  as  they  gathered  to  Wittenberg  from  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  reason  of  their  diflerences  in  national 
character,  were  harder  to  manage  than  if  all  natives.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  what  requirements  were  made  upon  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon, and  the  other  teachers  for  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  in 
church  and  school ;  how  much  they  printed,  what  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence they  kept  up.  Thus  it  happened  that,  notwithstanding 
their  wonderful  activity,  very  little  time  remained  to  them  for  personal 
intercourse  with  the  students ;  and  that  only  with  such  as  sought  them 
of  their  own  accord  ;§  not  with  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  from 
them,  living  a  low  life,  and  desiiing  to  be  undisturbed  in  it.  Lastly, 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  the  students  in  various  ways 
misinterpreted  for  evil  the  newly  rising  intellectual  freedom,  and,  not 

•  C&rp.  Bffbrm.^  r.  984.  t  lb.  x.  989. 

X  Compare  the  previooa  remftrks  aa  to  Uie  «xitteDc«  at  Uio  same  Unia  of  good  and  aYlI  at  the 
nnWenitiee. 

I  Fur  Me]anctboQ*a  kiodBcaa  to  laob,  ■••  thia  work,  part  i.  189. 
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having  any  religious  adaptation  to  it,  foolishly  and  wildly  broke  over 
all  bounds.  To  understand  this  state  of  things,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  excesses  which  forced  Luther  to  leave  the  Wartburg  and  re- 
turn to  Wittenberg  to  restore  order  there. 

y. — HiSTOBT  or  THE  MaXMKBS  OP  TBI  UnITKBSITIB  IM  THE  SkYKNTKKNTH 

CniTURT. 

We  have  described  the  dark  side  of  the  discipline  at  Wittenberg  in 
the  18th  century.  At  the  other  universities,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
the  students  were  in  a  similar  condition  of  disorder.  Thus  at  TUbin- 
ger,  Kdnigsberg,  Greifswald,  Ingolstadt,  the  statutes  prohibited  drink- 
ing, gaming,  lechery,  fighting,  street  tumults,  <&c. ;  the  same  excesses 
which  are  threatened  with  punishment  by  the  statutes  at  Wittenberg.* 

It  would  seem  that  such  insubordination  could  not  be  exceeded.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  iVth  century;  a  period  when  wickedness 
was  more  wanton,  influential,  and  universal  than  before. 

But  in  order  the  better  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this  terrible 
demoralization,  something  must  first  be  s^iid  of  the  deposition. 

A. — DEPOSITION, 

Called,  also,  Beania.  **  Beani"  were  those  who  are  now  called  by  the 
universally  received  term,  which  needs  no  definition,  of  "  Foxes."  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  hec  jaune,  yellow-bill.f  The  Beania 
or  Deposition  was  a  strange  ceremony  by  which  the  Beani  were  re- 
ceived to  be  students. 

In  a  dissertation  of  the  Swede  Fryksell,  there  is  a  description  of  a 
Deposition  which  the  author  attended  in  1716,  at  Upsala;  and  which, 
from  the  illustrations  accompanying  it,  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
like  the  German  ones.{ 

*'The  principal  of  the  ceremony,  called  Herr  Depositor,"  says  this  author, 
"  caused  the  youths  who  desired  to  be  received  into  the  class  of  students  to 
dress  in  clothes  of  various  patterns  and  colors.  Their  faces  were  blacked,  and 
loDg  ears  and  horns  were  fastened  to  their  hats,  whose  brims  were  fastened 
down  smooth  ;  in  each  corner  of  their  mouths  was  inserted  a  long  boar's  tusk, 
which  they  must  hold  fast,  like  two  little  tobacco  pipes,  during  the  subsequent 
beating  ;  and  on  their  shoulders  were  placed  long  black  mantles.  Thus  hid- 
eously and  ridiculously  clothed,  like  those  whom  the  Inquisition  has  condemned 
to  the  flames,  the  Depositor  dismisses  them  from  the  Deposition-chamber 
tad  drives  them  before  him  with  a  stick  like  a  herd  of  oxen  or  asses,  to  a  hall 
where  the  spectators  are  awaiting  them.  Here  he  arranges  them  in  a  circle,  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  sfcmds,  makes  faces  at  them  and  silent  reverences,  ridi- 
cules them  for  their  absurd  appearance,  and  then  delivers  a  discourse  to  them, 
proceeding  from  burlesque  to  earnest.  He  speaks  of  the  vices  and  follies  of 
youth,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  be  improved,  disciplined,  and 

•  Bm  KlUpfel,  SI ;  Koch,  I.  887-898,  592-595. 

t  Beanua  was  defined,  tcrostically,  Beanvs  Mt  Animal  y^toien*  Vitam  StitdloMorum.    In. 
Mnd  of  Aani,  BaeehanUn  U  often  found  ;  and  instead  of  Fudu  (Fox),  Meyfkrt  says  Feux. 

%  IHtttriaticn  on  Ihe  Origin  o/tha  Initiation  o/XetD-Comw  into  Univer»UU$,  1755. 
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polbhed  by  study.  Then  he  asks  them  varioiu  questions,  which  they  mnst 
answer.  But  as  the  swine's  tusks  which  they  hold  in  their  mouths  hinder 
them  from  speaking  distinctly,  they  make  a  noise  more  like  swine's  grunting  ; 
whereupon  the  Depositor  calls  them  swine,  gives  them  a  light  beating  with  a 
stick  over  the  shoulders,  and  a  reproof.  These  teeth,  he  sa]rs,  signify  ex- 
cesses ;  for  young  people's  understandings  are  obscured  by  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Then  he  produces  out  of  a  bag  a  sort  of  wooden  tongs,  ^  with 
which  he  takes  them  about  the  neck,  and  shakes  them  about  until  the  tusks 
&11  down  on  the  ground.  If  they  are  docile  and  industrious,  he  says,  they 
will  get  rid  of  their  tendencies  to  intemperance  and  gluttony,  as  of  these 
swine's  tusks.  Then  he  pulls  off  their  long  ears,  by  which  he  gives  them  to 
tinderstand  that  they  must  study  diligently,  unless  they  wish  to  remain  like 
asses.  Then  he  removes  their  horns,  which  signify  brutal  rudeness,  and  draws 
out  of  his  bag  a  plane.  Each  Beom  must  now  lie  down,  first  on  his  stomach, 
then  on  his  back,  and  then  on  each  side,  while  the  Depositor  planes  him  his 
whole  length  in  each  position,  sa3ring,  *  Literature  and  liberal  arts  will  in  like 
manner  polish  your  miud.'  After  some  other  laughable  ceremonies,  the  De- 
positor fills  a  great  vessel  with  water,  which  he  pours  upon  the  head  of  the 
novice,  and  afterward  wipes  him  with  a  coarse  towel.  The  buffoonery  being 
ended  by  this  washing,  he  admonishes  the  planed,  scrubbed,  and  washed  as- 
semblage that  they  must  commence  a  new  life,  strive  against  wicked  impulses, 
and  lay  aside  evil  habits,  which  will  envelope  their  minds  just  as  their  differ- 
ent garments  envelope  their  bodies." 

This  account  was  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  it  and  they  appeared  in 
a  little  book  published  in  1680.f  The  frontispiece  represents  all  the 
instruments  of  deposition,!  and  the  remaining  cuts  the  use  of  them, 
and  under  each  is  a  brief  explanatory  rhyme.  In  the  first  the  Beanus 
is  having  his  hair  cut  off,  in  the  second  his  ear  cleaned  with  an  enor- 
mous ear-pick,  and  underneath  two  lines,  importing — 

*'  Let  your  ears  be  closed  to  protect  you  against  fools  ; 
I  cleanse  you  for  learning,  not  for  vile  buffoonery." 

Further  on,  his  Bacchantes  teeth  are  shaken  out,  his  hand  filed,  a  beard 
painted  on  him ;  he  is  hewed  with  an  axe,  planed,  bored ;  the  horns  are 
taken  off  him,§  and  he  is  measured  with  a  measure. 

Besides  the  explanations  already  given  of  the  meaning  of  these 
ceremonies,  there  are  many  others  substantially  similar.  Tlius,  one 
writerj  says : 


*  **  With  I«gt  which  stretch  ont  and  draw  back  in  dg-iag**— an  instnunent  very  vividly 
represeDt«d  in  the  aooompanying  cats. 

i  *^  RUu*  D^poHtionU,    ArgetUoraH,  apud  Albmium  DotKopf,    1680." 

X  These  are  named  In  the  following  hexameters: 

*^8erra^  dolc^n^  bideng,  deng,  clava,  navactUa,  pecUn 
Cum  Urebra  tamug,  eum  lima  malUus^  tnotu, 
Sautraque  cum  ro$trU^  CMmfwrea  ^iforeiptfiirpta^^ 

I H.  Ck>nrlng  (Z>«  AniiqvMaMmg  Aeadmnicis,  Dissert  iv.  p.  192)  8a7^  **Tbe  initiation  of  new 
students,  which  we  call  the  DepotUion  qf  the  horned'  Does  this  give  rise  to  the  phrase,  **He 
mnst  gel  rid  of  his  horns  first  ?"  Another  deriration  of  **  J>^f>oeUi<m'^  is,  from  the  pnUing  off 
their  Beanos-ship  npon  a  goat;  or  their  mstic  manners,  with  it  See  Monum.  Univ.  Prag^  I. 
8,  65a.    The  phrase  reminds  ns  of  Levitlona,  xvL  20-82. 

I  ^  Short  Account  of  the  Academical  DepoeUion^/or  Keto  OenUemen  Students  and  Otkere, 
by  F.  B.  Pfenning,  Imperial  Notary  Pnblic  and  Depositor  in  the  University  of  Jena.""    Unfor- 
-  tanatt^ly  without  date. 
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"The  hat  and  horns  represeitt  a  wanton,  wild,  and  inBubordinata  nature, 
like  that  of  an  obstinate  ox  ;  the  Bacchant's  teeth  represent  a  man  who  is  like 
a  wild  boar,  and  when  the  Depositor  takes  them  away  from  the  new  student, 
there  should  also  be  taken  away  all  such  wild,  snappish,  and  devouring  quali- 
ties. The  great  axe  and  plane  allude  to  coarse,  unpolished,  and  boorish  man- 
nera.  And  as  enuUtua  means  nothing  else  than  an  image  hewn  and  shaped  out 
of  a  rough  block,  thus  should  a  student  be  erudite  from  such  coarse,  unpolished 
manners  ;  that  is,  hewn  and  planed,  so  that  after  the  Deposition  he  may  be  ^ 
polite  and  well-mannered  student.  The  comb,  shears,  knife,  and  soap,  refer  to 
purity  of  body  and  soul ;  and  the  auger  means,  *  that  by  pains  and  industry, 
men  in  like  manner  pierce  into,  investigate,  and  discover  the  secrets  of  nature. ' ' ' 

The  above  account  of  the  Deposition  at  Upsala  omits  a  concluding 
act  of  the  ceremony  which  was  practiced  both  there  and  in  Germany.* 
After  the  Beani  had  gone  through  all  their  symbolical  annoyances, 
they  were  brought  to  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  ex- 
amines them  about  their  school-knowledge,  and  admonishes  them  how 
to  use  it  in  studying  and  in  life.  Then  he  consecrates  them,  putting 
salt  in  their  mouths,  and  pouring  wine  on  their  heads.  The  salt  was  a 
symbol  of  wisdom,  and  reminded  them  of  the  words,  "  Let  your  con- 
versation always  be  salted  with  salt ;"  the  wine  signified  purification 
from  the  dirt  of  the  Beania^  and  admonishes  the  student  thenceforward 
to  lay  aside  all  uncleanliness,  and  to  live  a  pure  life. 

Most  writers  on  Deposition  state  that  in  ancient  times,  at  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  the  novices  were  subjected  to  the  same 
annoyance.f 

That  the  ceremony  of  Deposition,  at  the  German  universiticvS,  was 
not  merely  a  piece  of  buflbonery  invented  by  the  students,  but  was 
reckoned  an  officially  authorized  ceremony,  appears,  for  example,  from 
the  following  statute  of  the  University  of  Erfurt:  **No  one  shall  be 
enrolled  as  a  student  who  shall  not  previously  have  undergone,  here  or 
elsewhere,  the  rite  of  Deposition,  anciently  established.J  In  like  man- 
ner, by  the  ancient  statutes  at  Prague,  no  one  could  be  admitted  to 
the  baccalaureate  examination  who  had  not  undergone  Deposition. 
The  ceremony  was  permitted  to  be  performed,  however,  immediately 
before  the  examination  or  during  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  master.g 

The  Greifswalde  statutes  of  1545  say,||  "The  Deposition  is  to  be 

^Fryksell  (p.  17)  nyt,  **We  leArn  from  Freinshelmius  that  salt  and  wine  were  commonly 
l>roaglit  in  here  (at  Up»ala)  aa  at  other  aniveraities;''  and  be  cites  an  addreos  of  Freiusheim  at  a 
Deposition  at  Upeala  In  16i5. 

t  Bo  Conrfng,  who  glTcs  an  extract  from  Gregory  Nazianzen,  In  which  the  latter  mentions 
the  usual  annoyanoee  of  novices  at  Athens;  which  carries  the  custom  back  into  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  the  sixth,  the  Emperor  Jostinian  forbade  the  tormenting  of  novices  coming  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Berytus.  The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Vienna  of  1SS4  say :  "  Also,  let  none  pre- 
sume to  veT  the  new-comers,  who  are  called  Beanl^  with  exactions  nut  duo,  or  to  molest  them 
vith  other  injaries  or  contumely.'" 

t  Motscbmann,  I.  797;  and  he  says  (1st  continuation,  p.  4G5X  **  The  chief  beadle  conducted  th« 
Osposition  In  the  fkcnlty-rcwm.'' 
f  Monum.  Univ.  Prag.,  i.  1, 125.  |  Koch,  L  867. 
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kept  up.  Such  Beani  as  feel  themselves  free  from  school  discipline, 
are  inclined  to  idleness,  and  think  themselves  exceedingly  learned,  are 
to  be  somewhat  sharply  admonished  during  the  Deposition  how  trifling 
their  learning  is,  and  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn." 

Opinions  of  the  Deposition  were  very  different.  Melancthon  said, 
"This  vexation  may  remind  you  that  you  must  meet  in  life  many 
troubles  and  difficulties,  which  are  to  be  borne  with  patience,  lest  im- 
patience bring  you  into  worse  condition." 

Luther^s  views  were  similar.  Matthesius  relates  that  at  one  Deposi- 
tion, Luther  himself  "absolved"  the  novices.  Among  many  other 
beautiful  remarks,  he  said,  "  This  was  only  a  child's  Deposition  ;  when 
they  grew  up  and  served  the  people  in  church,  school,  or  state,  they 
would  then  really  *  depose'  their  parishioners,  pupils,  and  citizens. 
And  this  annoyance  accustoms  the  children  from  their  youth  to  endu- 
rance ;  and  he  who  cannot  endure  and  listen  to  any  thing,  will  not  do 
for  a  preacher  or  governor."* 

**  When  Martin,"  it  is  related  elsewhere  (Luther's  Table  Talk^  Walch, 
xxii.  2232  and  2233),  "was  at  a  Deposition,  he  *  absolved'  three  boys, 
saying,  *  These  ceremonies  will  also  be  of  this  service,  that  they  will 
make  you  humble,  not  pompous  and  presumptuous,  nor  accustomed  to 
wickedness.  For  such  vices  are  frightful  monstrous  beasts,  which  have 
horns,  and  are  not  good  for  students,  but  do  them  harm.  Therefore 
be  humble,  and  learn  to  suffer  and  have  patience,  for  you  will  be  pass- 
ing through  a  Deposition  all  your  lives When  any  thing  be- 
falls you,  do  not  be  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  and  impatient  .... 
but  be  bold,  and  endure  such  a  cross  with  patience,  without  murmur- 
ing :  remember  that  at  Wittenberg  you  were  consecrated  to  endurance ; 
and  you  can  say,  when  such  a  thing  happens.  Well,  I  began  to  be 
"deposed"  at  Wittenberg,  and  it  will  last  me  all  my  life.  Also,  this 
Deposition  of  ours  is  only  a  figure  and  picture  of  human  life,  in  all 
manner  of  ill-fortune,  trouble,  and  discipline.  Pour  wine  on  their 
heads,  and  absolve  them  from  being  Beani  and  Bachants.^ " 

Later  writers,  again,  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  Deposition,  and 
called  it  a  stupid  buffooneryf  and  a  barbarous  custom.^ 

These  opponents  lived  during  the  17th  century,  in  the  time  of  the 
terrible  custom  of  Pennalism ;  and  in  the  shameful  abuse  of  the  Pen- 
nals  they  saw  only  an  extension  of  the  Deposition.  The  Deposition, 
says  Weisius,  is  finished  in  an  hour,  while  the  vexations  of  the  Pennals 

*  Matthefllus'  \2th  Sermon  on  Lvther. 

t  Conring— "The  folly  of  petulant  •indents.*'    Conring  died  in  1«?1. 

X  "  Put  Hwny  tbi!«  liarlmri^in  from  Germany,^  says  Limnlns,  who  w.ts  inspeoti>r  of  studies  ftt 
AnsbriCh.    He  dleJ  in  16(>5. 
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last  a  year.*  In  Jena,  Valentin  Hoffmann  came  out  in  defense  of  the 
X)ep08ition,f  saying  that  *Hhe  barbarous  and  barbarously  named  custom 
of  Pennalization,  though  it  looked  much  like  the  Deposition,  was 
nevertheless  as  wide  as  the  heavens  apart  from  it,  since  the  Deposition 
^^as  not  private  but  public,  and  conducted  by  some  one  appointed  by 
the  authorities." 

Although  we  may  well  believe  the  respectable  and  officially  ap- 
pointed depositor  Hoffmann,  still  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Deposition  was  what  gave  its  origin  to  Pennalism,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  what  the  latter  falsely  claimed  to  resemble.    Luchten,  in 
his  "  Oration  apainst  Pennalism^^  says  that  **  the  Schorists  do  not 
pass  over  those  who  have  been  *  absolved'  by  Deposition.     From  Be- 
anism,  they  tell  them,  you  are  free ;  but  you  are  now  Pcnnals ;  you 
must  remain  in  that  equally  shameful  condition,  and  cannot  escape 
from  it  in  less  than  a  year.**];     The  same  appears  from  the  above  cited 
description  of  the  Deposition  in  Upsala.    After  the  ceremony  of  De- 
position, it  is  said,  the  Depositor  declares  that  the  Beani  are  thence- 
forth free  students,  but  that  they  must  still  for  six  months  wear  the 
same  black  mantle  used  at  the  Deposition,  and  must  every  day  offer 
themselves  to  do  service  to  their  older  fellow-students  of  the  same  na- 
tion, both  in  their  rooms  and  at  taverns,  and  must  do  all  things  which 
they  are  commanded,  and  endure  all  reproaches  and  abuse.     **And 
this,"  adds  the  French  relater,  "  is  what  they  call  les  Pinalesy^ 

This  unfortunate  similarity  between  the  Deposition  and  Pennalism, 
would,  of  course,  at  a  time  when  all  means  were  resorted  to  to  put 
down  the  latter,  destroy  the  former  also.  Thus,  the  Deposition  was 
discontinued  at  Tubingen  in  171 7,  although  new  students  continued  to 
be  examined  on  their  school  studies  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
faculty.! 

The  statutes  of  the  University  of  Halle,  of  1694,  also  put  an  end  to 
the  Deposition.  "At  the  same  time,*'  they  say,  "we  retjiin  the  pur- 
pose for  which  a  judicious  antiquity  established  that  ceremony ;  name- 
ly, that  the  students  may  be  examined  by  the  dean  of  the  philosophical 
&culty,  may  be  admonished  of  the  piety,  modesty,  and  manners  which 

^'*Q.  D.  B.  V.  rUwn  depoHtUmU  aeademica.^    Prases  Sonftias,  respondens  WeMoB : 
lOT,  Wittenberg. 

t  Praise  of  ths  Deposition  of  Beani ;  pronounced  in  1687  by  Valentine  Hoffman,  Depositor 
■ttUsUniTersttj.    8d  ed.    Jens,  168S. 

X  Lnchtenios.    In  Chrysander,  p.  42. 

I  FrykselU  P-  H.  *^  Oe  qui  •"appeloit  les  Pinalss.^  The  relster  seems  to  derive  it  from  \h% 
Fmch  p^nal  {pamuilis'). 

\  Arnoldt,  L  284 :  «id  he  glTee,  st  p.  414,  sn  extract  from  ML  6abmen*8  "  Dissertation  on  Ad 
Ctrtmony  <^  DeposiHon^ 
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befit  an  ingenuoug  youth ;  that  advice  for  the  prosperous  beginning  of 
their  studies  may  be  supplied  them ;  and  that,  evidence  of  this  being 
given,  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  letters,  if  their  age  per- 
mits, by  the  use  of  wine  and  salt,  and  dismissed.''* 

In  Jena,  the  Deposition  was  restricted  to  this  :  that  the  instruments 
of  martyrdom  were  only  exhibited  to  the  new-comers,  their  use  ex- 
plained, an  appropriate  admonition  given,  and  then,  as  before,  they 
were  taken  to  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  examined 
them,  and  instructed  them  how  they  ought  to  live  and  to  study.f  In 
Wittenberg,  the  practice  was  discontinued  in  iVdd ;  and  sixteen  gros- 
chen,  which  the  Depositor  had  received  from  a  Beanus^  were  handed 
over  to  the  philosophical  jfisuiulty.]; 

B. PENNALISM. 

The  Deposition,  in  spite  of  all  the  tragi-comic  annoyances  to  which 
the  new-comers  had  to  subject  themselves,  was  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
intended  in  earnest ;  was  even  recognized,  and  indeed  commanded,  in 
the  academical  statutes,  and  performed  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
help  of  the  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 

Unprincipled  older  students  perverted  the  practice,  however,  in  a 
dishonest  manner,  into  the  devilish  caricature  of  Pennalism.  This  has 
been  described  to  us  by  many  cotemporaries,  even  in  many  official 
papers,  in  royal  rescripts,  and  in  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  ;  all 
of  which  agree  so  perfectly  that  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  doubt  at  all 
of  the  actual  existence  of  this  imp  of  the  devil. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  university  statutes  and  annals  show 
that  at  all  times  dangerous  vices  and  disorders  were  arising  in  all  the 
universities. 

In  a  discourse  by  Prof.  Wolfgang  Heyder,  of  Jena,§  in  1607,  the 
whole  repulsive  life  of  a  rude,  disorderly  student  is  described  in  the 
strongest  language ;  but  Pennalism  is  not  alluded  to  in  it.  But  only 
a  few  years  later,  about  1610  and  1611,  it  first  appeared,||  and  for  fifty 
years,  until  1661,  it  had  possession  of  the  universities.  The  fiourishing 
season  of  its  tyranny  fell  in  a  most  terrible  period  for  our  country,  in 
that  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  in  those  years  when  it  seemed  as  if  evil 
had  completely  gained  dominion  over  good, 

•  Koch,  L  4Ta  t  Pfenning ;  at  the  end. 

X  Grohmann,  IIL  47.  $  See  Appendix  VIIL 

I  In  the  ordinance  of  the  Univentltfof  Jena,  relating  to  the  entire  disoee  of  Pennalism,  dated 
In  IMl,  it  iaaaid  that  fifty  yean  and  more  ago  it  had  come  thltlier,  and  that  a  prohibiUon  of  it 
bad  appeared  as  early  as  1610.  (Schdttgen,  81.)  Lachtenina,  at  Helmstadt,  delivered  an  addraia 
In  1811,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  vlee-rectorate,  in  which  he  aaya,  **A  contagious  plague  has  eren 
now  (j>ridem)  attacked  our  unl?er&ity,  coming  I  know  not  wheuce^^namcly,  Pennaliam. 
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What  now  was  the  distinction  between  Pennalism  and  the  other 
previous  vices  of  student-life ;  and  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  even 
governments  allied  themselves  together  and  sought  all  possible  means 
of  exterminating  it  ? 

The  reason  was,  that  this  case  was  not  one  of  excess  by  a  single  per- 
son, as  had  previously  happened,  but  was  a  real  conspiracy,  an  organi- 
zation of  bad  men,  by  means  of  which  older  and  abandoned  students 
exercised  the  harshest  tyranny  over  the  younger,  and  made  all  disci- 
pline impossible.  Nor  was  this  organization  confined  to  one  isolated 
German  university.  The  ringleaders  in  all  of  them  had  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  maintenance  of  their  villainous  scheme,  for  the  prevention 
of  all  discipline,  and  the  frustration  of  all  the  regulations  of  academical 
authorities. 

If  it  is  asked  how  this  hellish  league  could  establish  itself  in  so  few 
years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  existing  ceremony  of  Deposition  was  an 
assistance  to  it.  And  when  one  generation  of  elder  students  had, 
under  the  cloak  of  inflicting  only  the  usual  annoyances,  established 
complete  authority  over  the  new-comers,  and  kept  them  for  a  year  in 
the  harshest  manner,  under  the  indecent  and  abominable  Pennal  ser- 
vice, it  was  endured  in  the  hope,  after  the  Pennal  year  was  ended,  of 
taking  a  place  among  those  who  should  in  turn  tyrannize  over  new- 
comers. Thus  the  government  of  these  tyrants  propagated  itself  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  older,  or  tyrannizing  students,  were  called  SchoristSj  "  because 
they  cut  off  {ahgeschoren)  the  hair  of  the  younger  students,  and  also 
gave  them  a  good  dressing  down,  or,  as  their  vulgar  dialect  had  it, 
sheared  (peschoren)  them."  They  were  also  called  Absolutiy  as  being 
freed  from  the  Pennal  obligations.'*' ' 

The  name  (Pennals)  of  the  subject-students  has  been  variously  de- 
rived. It  might,  very  evidently,  have  been  derived  from  the  wearing 
of  such  a  bunch  of  feathers  as  is  even  now  used  in  schools  under  the 
name  of  Pennal  ;f  those  students  were  intended  to  be  ridiculed  by  it 
who  industriously  made  notes  of  the  lectures.  J 

The  mode  in  which  the  Schorists  apprehended  the  new-comers  is 
given  by  Schroder.  "  When  young  people,"  he  says,  "  come  to  the 
university,  they  have  scarcely  set  one  foot  inside  a  door,  or  house,  or 
city,  before  one  of  these  national  brothers  waits  upon  them  to  inquire, 
*Will  you  come  to  the  magnificus,  and  promise  to  obey  him  in  all 
proper  things?'  *  What  magnificus?'  they  ask.  *  You  have  no  fiiend 
near  him,*  it  is  answered,  *  and  his  opinion  of  you  will  be  small.     We 

*  Bchuttgen,  !&  t  lb.  18.  X  For  other  nioknunea  of  the  Pennab,  see  Appendix  IX. 
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will  advise  you  how  to  arrange  matters  so  that  you  shall  thank  us  all 
your  lives.  Follow  our  advice  with  cheerfulness,  or  you  will  have  to 
follow  it  in  sorrow  ;  join  yourself  to  the  nation  ;  a  year  soon  goes  by  i 
lest  they  treat  you  so  that  you  will  have  cause  to  curse  them  all  your  life,' 

"  To  accomplish  their  designs  they  used  both  deceit  and  force.  As  for 
the  former,  they  pretended  that  their  organization  and  meetings  estab- 
lished love  and  friendship, — as  the  Epicureans  were  accustomed  to  doi 
probably;  that  is,  by  great  glasses,  beakers,  and  cans.  There  they 
bound  themselves  to  each  other,  with  cursing  and  swearing,  to  live  and 
die  like  brothers  for  the  welfare  of  each  other.  But  scarcely  would 
an  hour  or  half  an  hour  go  by,  when  from  one  word,  or  one  cup  which 
one  had  got  more  or  less  than  another,  arose  a  great  quarrel ;  and  those 
who  a  little  before  had  been  willing  to  praise  each  other  to  the  heavens, 
both  by  word  and  writing,  were  abusing  each  other  and  pulling  each 
other  by  the  hair."* 

We  have  many  descriptions  of  the  vile  and  abandoned  student-life  of 
the  period  of  Pennalism ;  the  following  very  lively  one  is  from  the 
pseudonymous  Philander  von  Sittewald :  f 

**  Meanwhile  I  saw  a  great  chamber  ;  a  common  lodging-room,  or  mnseum, 
or  study,  or  beer-ehop,  or  wine-shop,  or  ball-room,  or  harlot's  establishment, 
&c.,  &c.  In  truth  I  cannot  really  say  what  it  was,  for  I  saw  in  it  all  these 
things.  It  was  swarming  full  of  students.  The  most  eminent  of  them  sat  at 
a  table,  and  drank  to  each  other  until  their  eyes  turned  in  their  heads  like 
those  of  a  stuck  calf.  One  drank  to  another  from  a  dish— out  of  a  shoe  ;  one 
ate  glass,  another  dirt ;  a  third  drank  from  a  dish  in  which  were  all  sorts  of 
food,  enough  to  make  one  sick  to  see  it.  One  gave  another  his  hand  :  they 
asked  each  other's  names,  and  promised  to  be  friends  and  brothers  forever ; 
with  the  addition  of  this  clause,  *  I  will  do  what  is  pleasant  to  you,  and  avoid 
what  is  unpleasant  to  you ;'  and  so  each  would  tie  a  string  off  his  leather 
breeches  to  the  many-colored  doublet  of  the  other.  But  those  with  whom 
another  refused  to  drink  acted  like  a  madman  or  a  devil ;  sprang  up  as  high  as 
they  could  for  anger,  tore  out  their  hair  in  their  eagerness  to  avenge  such  an 
insult,  threw  glasses  in  each  others'  faces,  out  with  their  swords  and  at  each 
other's  heads,  until  here  and  there  one  fell  down  and  lay  there  ;  and  such  quar- 
rels I  saw  happen,  even  between  the  best  friends  and  blood  relatives,  with  dev- 
ilish rage  and  anger.  There  were  also  others  who  were  obliged  to  serve  as 
waiters  and  pour  out  drink,  and  to  receive  knocks  on  the  head  and  pulls  of  the 
hair,  and  other  similar  attentions,  which  the  others  bestowed  on  them  as  if  on 
so  many  horses  or  asses ;  sometimes  drinking  to  them  a  dishful  of  wine,  and 
sing^g  the  Bacchus  song,  or  repeating  the  Bacchus  Mass — '  0  vitrum  gloriosumr 
Besp.  *Mihi  gratiuimumr — which  waiters  were  termed  by  the  rest,  Bacchants, 
Pennals,  house-cocks,  mother-calves,  sucklings,  quasimodogeniti ;  and  they 
sang  a  long  song  about  them,  beginning — 


And  which  ends — 


*ProadIy  all  Uie  Pennals  hither  are  gaUiered, 
Who  are  lately  newly  feathered. 
And  who  at  home  have  long  been  tethered, 
Naning  their  motbora.'    , 

*  Thns  are  all  of  the  Pennals  treated, 
Altbougfa  they  all  are  very  oonoelted.* 


*  Schroder's  TrumpH  ofreac«^fS&\  in  Bchuttgen,  p.  40;  and  compare  Heyfkrt's  deecripttoD, 
Appendix  X. 
t  SMh  TaU,  Part  L    Given  hy  Schottgen,  p.  85. 
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''At  the  conclnsion  of  these  ceremonies  And  songs  they  cut  off  their  hair«  as 
they  do  that  of  a  professing  nun.  From  this,  these  students  are  called  Scho- 
fuUn,  also  Agirer,  PennaUmT  ;  hut  among  themselves  they  call  each  other  gay, 
firee,  honest,  brave,  or  stout-hearted  students. 

**  Others  I  i«aw  wandering  about  with  their  eyes  nearly  shut,  as  if  they  were 
in  the  dark,  each  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  which  they  would  strike  on 
the  stones  till  the  sparks  flew ;  then  would  cry  out  into  the  air  so  that  It 
would  give  one  a  pain  in  the  ears ;  would  assault  the  windows  with  stones, 
club«,  and  sticks,  and  cry  out,  Here,  Pennal !  here,  Feix !  here,  Bech !  here, 
caterpillar !  here,  Moun^o^01ive8-mnn  !  with  such  a  tearing  and  striking, 
driving  and  running  about,  cutting  and  thrusting,  as  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end.  Others  drank  to  each  other  off  seats  and  benches,  or  off  the  table  or  the 
floor,  under  their  arms,  under  their  legs,  on  their  knees,  with  the  cup  under 
them,  over  them,  behind  them,  or  before  them.  Othei-s  lay  on  the  floor  and 
let  it  be  poureti  into  them  as  if  into  a  funnel. 

*'  Soon  the  drin king-cups  and  pitchers  began  to  fly  at  the  doors  and  the 
stove,  and  through  the  windows  so  outrageously,  that  it  provoked  me  ;  and 
others  lay  there,  spewing  and  vomiting  like  dog^." 

A  second  description  of  this  abominable  student-life  is  given  by 
Schottgen,  from  a  work  published  at  Giessen,*  which  states  that  "  the 
Schoristf,  at  the  Pennal  feasts,  when  they  have  eaten  and  drank  to 
their  satisfaction,  are  accustomed  to  carry  off"  movables,  books,  manu- 
scripts, clothes,  and  whatever  else  they  happen  to  find ;  and,  moreover, 
to  be  guilty  of  all  manner  of  insolences,  such  as  breaking  down  and 
destroying  stoves,  doors,  windows,  tables,  and  chests. 

"And,  further,  the  younger  students  have  been  made  to  copy  all  sorte 
of  writings,  to  wait,  to  go  of  errands,  even  ten  and  twenty  miles  and 
more.  If  one  of  these  maleferiata  and  Pennal-flayers  happens  to  choose 
to  have  something  copied,  the  junior  must  be  at  hand  to  serve  as  his 
scribe ;  has  he  guests  and  fiiends  with  him,  the  young  man  must  be 
there  to  wait ;  is  there  any  thing  else  to  be  done  or  to  be  obtained,  or 
to  be  brought  from  any  of  the  neighboring  villages,  the  young  fellow 
must  go  at  his  order,  and  be  his  servant,  messenger,  and  porter.  Does 
he  choose  to  walk,  the  junior  must  attend  as  his  body-guard ;  is  he 
stupidly  drunk,  the  novice  must  not  flinch  nor  budge  from  him,  but 
mast  remain  close  at  hand  as  if  he  were  his  master,  must  serve  him  and 
help  him  along  the  street.  Is  he  sick,  the  juniors  must  wait  on  him 
hy  turns,  so  that  he  need  never  be  alone ;  does  he  wish  for  music,  if 
the  junior  is  skilled  in  it  he  must  be  his  musician,  all  night  long  if  ho 
desires  it.  Is  any  thing  else  whatever  required,  the  new-comer  is  set 
about  it,  and  he  must  be  forthcoming,  even  if  he  were  sick  in  ^d 
from  his  discipline,  and  at  midnight.  Does  the  older  student  get  into 
a  quarrel  or  a  fight,  the  junior  must  carry  his  sword  to  him,  and  be 
ready  for  assiduous  service  in  the  matter.  Would  he  gratify  his  vilo 
desires  with  blows,  the  junior  must  suffer  the  blows  and  boxes  on  the 

- —  ---^ —     —      -      -   -  ^ 

^SchAttgen,  p.  4«;  from  **Pmnali9nU  Abrogatio  et  Prqfligatio  eeo  Aoademia  Uauo  Lit' 
tma,"    Qieaaen,  1660,  folio. 
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ear  which  come  from  his  cnned  and  devilish  passion ;  must  patiently 
endure  the  most  shameful  personal  abuse,  and  must  let  the  other  work 
his  entire  will  upon  him  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  dog.  In  short, 
he  treats  him  like  a  slave,  after  his  own  hateful  will,  almost  more 
harshly  than  the  harshest  tyrants  or  most  shameless  men  could  do ; 
and  what  is  still  more,  although  these  tormentors  inflict  the  most  un- 
endurable tortures  upon  these  young  people,  they  must  preserve  per- 
petual silence  about  it,  and  must  not  dare  to  open  their  lips  or  com- 
plain to  any  one,  even  to  the  academical  authorities ;  or  otherwise 
they  will  never  be  *  absolved*  and  admitted  to  become  students ;  which 
threat  terrifies  them  so  much,  that  they  would  suffer  the  most  severe 
and  vilest  shame  and  torment  ten  times  over  rather  than  to  inform 
any  one  about  it" 

We  find  a  third  description  in  a  rescript  of  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Saxony  to  the  University  of  Jena,  in  1624.*  He  says:  "Customs  be- 
fore unheard  of — inexcusable,  unreasonable,  and  wholly  barbarian — 
have  come  into  existence.  When  any  person,  either  of  high  or  low 
rank,  goes  to  any  of  our  universities  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  his 
studies,  he  is  called  by  the  insulting  names  of  Pennal,  fox,  tape-worm, 
and  the  like,  and  treated  as  such ;  and  insulted,  abused,  derided,  and 
hooted  at,  until,  against  his  will,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  damage 
of  himself  and  his  parents,  he  has  prepared,  given,  and  paid  for  a 
stately  and  expensive  entertainment  And  at  this  there  happen, 
without  any  fear  of  God  or  man,  innumerable  disorders  and  excesses, 
blasphemies,  breaking  up  of  stoves,  doors,  and  windows,  throwing 
about  of  books  and  drinking-vessels,  looseness  of  words  and  actions, 
and  in  eating  and  drinking,  dangerous  wounds,  and  other  ill  deeds ; 
shames,  scandals,  and  all  manner  of  vicious  and  godless  actions,  even 
sometimes  extending  to  murder  or  fatal  injuries.  And  these  doings 
are  frequently  not  confined  to  one  such  feast,  but  are  continued  for 
days  together  at  meals,  at  lectures,  publicly  and  privately,  even  in  the 
public  streets,  by  all  manner  of  misdemeanors  in  sitting,  standing,  or 
going,  such  as  outrageous  howls,  breaking  into  houses  and  windows, 
and  the  like ;  so  that  by  such  immoral,  wild,  and  vicious  courses  not 
only  do  our  universities  perceptibly  lose  in  good  reputation,  but  many 
pirents  in  distant  places  either  determine  not  to  send  their  children  at 
all  to  this  university — founded  with  such  great  expense  by  our  honored 
ancestors,  now  resting  in  peace  with  God,  and  thus  far  maintained  by 
ourselves — or  to  take  them  away  again  ;  so  that  if  this  most  harmful 
state  of  affairs  is  not  ended  and  removed  out  of  the  way  at  the  begin- 

*  Dated  Dec.  9 ;  given  hj  Meybrt,  p.  aos. 
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sing,  it  may  well  happen  that  very  soon  no  students  whatever  will  be 
left  in  the  place,  and  that  this  institution,  which  even  in  these  careful 
and  perilous  times  is  so  useful  in  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  spread- 
ing abroad  his  name,  which  alone  makes  blessed,  the  promotion  of  all 
good  and  liberal  arts,  and  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
government,  which  depends  on  them,  may  go  entirely  to  ruin."* 

Much  influence  was  exerted  by  a  work  upon  Pennalism,  entitled, 
**  Christian  Recollections  of  the  Orders  and  Honorable  Customs  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  Evangelical  Universities  in  Grermany,  and  of  the 
barbarous  ones  now  for  some  years  crept  in  during  these  miserable 
times,  by  Johannes  Matthseus  Meyfart,  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Professor  in  the  Ancient  University  of  Erfurt :  Schleissin- 
gen,  1636."  The  author  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  by  his 
hymn,  **  Jerusalem,  thou  lofty  builded  city,"  and  by  his  two  works 
**0n  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,"  and  "On  the  Four  Last  Concerns  of 
Men."  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  feelings  of  one  who  found  such 
pleasure  in  the  great  themes  of  eternity  would  •  be  in  respect  to  the 
immoral  and  vicious  courses  of  the  students  of  his  university .f  In  se- 
Tere  anger  against  it,  he  describes  it  in  the  coarsest  terms,  only  caring 
to  make  his  account  true  and  comprehensive.  His  anger  sometimes 
carries  him  beyond  moderation,  and  even  to  injustice  to  the  Lutheran 
Church ;  but  the  substantial  truth  of  his  description  of  Peunalism  is 
shown  by  its  agreement  with  those  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

Although  in  earlier  times  part  of  the  students  lived  immorally,  still 
new-comers  could  easily  avoid  them,  and  follow  their  own  course. 
But  during  the  ascendency  of  Pennalism  this  was  substantially  impos- 
sible, as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  well  kno^(ni  Schnppius  to  his  son, 
who  was  about  entering  the  university.  He  says  to  him :  "  You  may 
imagine  that  at  the  universities  they  sup  clear  wisdom  up  by  spoon- 
fuls, and  that  no  folly  is  to  be  seen  in  any  comer,  but  when  you  come 
there,  you  must  be  a  fool  for  the  first  year.  You  know  that  I  have 
spared  no  pains  or  money  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  not  grown  up 
behind  your  father^s  stove,  but  that  I  have  carried  you  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  already  a  great  lord  has  looked  npon  you 
with  pleasure  and  given  you  a  place  at  his  table.  But  you  must  for- 
get this.  For  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  be  foolish  with  the  age,  and 
to  give  in  to  its  manners  so  far  as  conscience  will  allow.  Let  yourself 
be  plagued  and  abused  for  this  year,  not  only  in  good  German  but  in 
dang.     When  an  old  Wetterauer  or  Vogelsberg  Milk  Cudgel  steps  up 

*  Loehtenlas  tays  of  Pennaltnn,  oven  in  1611 :  ^  It  cannot  be  said  how  It  produces  all  manner 
ofeomipt  waya,  deBtroja  all  discipline,  and  evidently  cools  down  a  lore  of  learning/* 

t  UfyHut  waa  bom  at  Jena  in  1090,  and  died  at  ErAirt  in  1612.  t  Appendix  X. 
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and  pulls  your  nose,  let  it  not  appear  singular  to  jou ;  endure  it,  and 
harden  yourself. to  it.  ^Olim  meminisse  juvabit,^  I  warn  you  faith- 
fully against  beconaing  yourself  one  of  the  gang  of  Schorists  after  the 
Pennal  year  is  over."*  Whether  the  son  followed  this  advice  after 
enduring  the  frightful  Pennal  life  for  a  whole  year,  is  very  doubtful. 

**  The  end  of  the  Pennal  year,"  says  Schottgen,  "  was  the  absolution ; 
in  which  a  member  of  the  whole  Landsman nschaft  *  absolved'  them, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  and  declared  them  real  students.  For 
this  purpose  the  poor  Pennal  was  obliged  first  to  go  round  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Landsman  nschaft,  and  request  them  to  permit  him  to 
be  released  from  his  slavery.  If  he  found  grace  in  their  eyes,  he  had 
now  to  furnish  an  absolution  feast.  After  this  he  was  a  student,  and 
there  forthwith  entered  into  him  seven  evil  spirits,  who  made  him 
torment  the  Pennals  just  as  he  had  himself  been  tormented.*^ 

The  various  governments  now  undertook  to  put  an  end  to  these 
evils,  but  after  a  time  they  found  that  successful  efforts  were  impossible 
singly.  For  if  an  ill-conducted  Schorist  were  sent  away  from  Leipzig, 
he  would  go  to  Jena,  and  be  received  with  open  arms  by  his  com- 
panions there.  For  this  reason  several  universities,  as  Wittenberg, 
Konigsberg,  Marburg  and  others,  associated  together  and  made  stat- 
utes in  common  against  the  practice.f  Still  they  accomplished  no 
more  than  other  single  universities  with  their  innumerable  prohibitions 
and  severe  punishments. 

In  1654,  the  German  princes  took  occasion,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
to  procure  the  following  ordinance  :J  "  Whereas  we  have  taken  into 
careful  consideration  the  severe  and  bitter  afflictions,  especially  the 
bloody  and  wearisome  war,  with  which  Almighty  God,  in  his  justice, 
is  disciplining  our  beloved  fatherland  and  the  German  nation,  together 
with  other  neighboring  kingdoms  and  countries,  and  have  still  more 
ripely  considered  the  causes  whereby  these  evils  have  come  upon  a 
country  and  people  so  remarkably  prosperous,  we  have  found  not  to  be 
the  least,  among  other  fearful  vices  which  have  come  into  vogue  not- 
withstanding both  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  God,  that  most  harmful  and  disorderly  custom  which  has 
crept  into  the  universities  of  Germany,  called  Pennalism ;  by  which 
certain  young  persons,  reckless,  wicked,  evil-trained,  and  neglecting  all 
Christian  discipline,  waylay  in  the  most  scandalous  manner  those  who 
come  from  other  places  to  the  universities  from  trivial-schools,  pseda- 

♦  Schupplua'  ^'Friend  in  Need,"^  1.  238. 

t  These  statates  ar«  given  in  Arnoldt  (L  48S),  and  were  oonflrmed  bj  Elector  George  WIIUmil 
(Ibid.  444.)    Bchisttgen  (p.  140)  give«  the  saioe  informatioD  from  Uie  orations  of  Scbapploa. 

X  Schutt^cn,  149. 
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HOginiDfi,  or  gymnaaiams,  to  acquire  various  learning  in  the  classical 
tODguea,  liberal  arts,  philosophy,  or  in  the  higher  faculties,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  places  where  such  univer- 
sities are, — who  treat  them  barbarouslj,  not  only  with  insulting  scoflSng 
gestures  and  words,  but  with  dishonorable  and  abominable  abuses  and 
Uows,  and  often  demand  of  them  such  service  and  waiting  on  as  a  rea- 
sonable master  would  hesitate  to  require  from  the  least  of  his  servants, 
«— but  also  oblige  these  new  students,  at  coming  and  going,  and  when- 
ever else  they  choose,  to  famish  them  with  feasts  and  entertainments ; 
80  that  the  money  which  their  parents,  often  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
in  these  times,  when  money  is  so  scarce,  have  given  them  to  maintain 
them  through  the  year,  must  be  squandered  in  one  and  another  drink* 
ing-bout  and  feast ;  so  that  many  good  minds  are  driven  desperate  by 
each  '  exagitations'  and '  concussions  ;*  and  the  result  is,  that  many  well- 
begun  courses  of  study  are  obstructed,  and  parents  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  they  have  conceived,  as  well  as  the  church,  the  government, 
schools  and  the  commonwealth,  deprived  in  the  most  unjustifiable  man- 
ner of  useful  instruments."* 

But  this  ordinance  in  like  manner  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  successful 
iteps  in  the  business  were  only  first  taken  from  1G60  to  1662.  Saxony 
was  first ;  Pennalism  being  driven  out  from  her  universities  of  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Leipzig,  by  the  regulation  that  a  student  expelled  from 
one  of  them  for  that  reason,  should  not  be  admitted  into  either  of  the 
others.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  universities  of  Helmstadt, 
Giessen,  Altorf,  Rostock,  Frankfurt,  and  EOnigsberg.  In  1664,  Elector 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  powerfully  confirmed  the  Eonigsberg  anathema 
•gainst  Pennalism,  by  an  edict,  in  which  he  expresses  great  indigna- 
tioD  against  the  mode  in  which  students  newly  come  to  the  university 
are  *^held  in  servitude  for  a  year,"  and  demoralized  through  and 
through.  And  he  adds:  ^This  vicious  and  disorderly  life  so  well 
pleases  the  Pennals,  that  they  forget  their  freedom,  and  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  their  servitude,  hard  as  it  is,  that  they  not  only  do  not 
8faame  to  recognize  this  slavery  by  assuming  disreputable  costumes  and 
other  outward  distinctions  and  disgraces,  but  even  hold  them  a  credit ; 
and  thus  come  to  respect  the  usurped  authority  of  their  disorderly 
seniors  more  than  the  regular  power  of  the  established  academical 
magistracy.^t 

It  was  only  afler  the  extinction  of  Pennalism,  which  was  finally  de- 
ttroyed  about  1660,  that  well-meaning  students  could  employ  their 
time  well  at  the  universities.    This  appears  by  the  following  letter 

*nto  otdioaiiet  it  followed  bj  the  prohiblUon  of  Pennalism  issued  by  Dnke  Eberberd  ot 
WiMemberg,  ta  160S.    (Klupfel,  184)  f  Arnoldt,  L  44S. 

No.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.]— 4 
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from  Dr.  Haberkora,  at  GiesseD,  to  Dr.  Weller,  April  6,  1661.*  He 
ivrites:  **Tbe  condition  of  our  university  since  we  have  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  Pennal  system,  is  quiet  and  prosperous.  The  number  of 
students  does  not  decrease,  but  increases.  The  ridiculing  and  other 
features  of  the  accursed  Pennalism  have  entirely  ceased,  so  that  I 
hardly  seem  to  be  rector,  although  I  yet  hold  that  office.  Many  pa- 
rents thank  God  with  uplifted  hands,  and  wish  our  university  much  of 
the  divine  blessing;  I  remember  to  have  earnestly  urged  your  high- 
worthiness,  at  Frankfurt,  to  push  your  efforts  to  banish  this  hell-hound 
out  of  all  the  universities  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  pains  that  could  be  taken,  it  could  not  be  done.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  doubt  not  your  high- worthiness  will  make  use  of  your  great  in- 
fluence and  good  fortune,  to  banish  this  deviltry  at  least  out  of  the 
Saxon  universities.  For  our  example  shows  clearly  that  the  object  is 
proved  practicable,  and  that  the  devil  will  fail  of  his  purpose,  however 
much  pains  he  takes  to  maintain  his  kingdom  of  Pennalism." 

To  return  once  more  to  the  history  of  that  vile  custom.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  old  practice  of  the  Deposition  may  have  given  rise 
to  Pennalism,  and  that  it  was  made  a  cloak  for  it;  and  also,  that 
thoroughly  organized  societies  of  students  made  opposition  to  all  dis- 
cipline, and  this  not  only  in  single  universities,  but  that  there  existed 
a  league  embracing  several  of  them,  which  prevented  the  operation 
even  of  the  severest  regulations. 

These  societies  we  have  referred  to  as  "nations;"  but  they  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ^  nations"  of  an  earlier  period.  The  lat- 
ter, as  we  have  seen,  were  openly  established  and  recognized  corpora- 
tions, who  elected  procurators,  took  part  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  Ac;  whereas  the  "nations**  of  the  17th  century  corre- 
sponded to  the  ^  Landsmannschaften.'"^  This  is  clearly  shown  by  a 
"programme"  issued  by  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1664,  at  expelling 
a  Schorist.  "  From  this,"  says  SchOttgen,]; "  we  see  that  the  Schorists 
had  their  *  nations,'  and  in  them  seniores^  Jiscij  and  a  fiscal  officer ; 
that  they  had  a  correspondence  with  other  universities,  and  that  when 
one  university  would  endure  one  of  their  number  no  longer,  they  pro- 

•  Bchdttgen,  111. 

t  It  hM  been  stated  that  Duke  Rudolph  orcBiiized  four  **  naUons"  at  the  Unl  venlty  of  Vienna, 
as  haying  taken  that  of  Parts  ft>r  a  model.  Each  of  these  Incladed  students  ttom  the  moet  dif> 
fSsrent  and  distant  eonntriee:— e.  g.,  the  Saxon  nation  included  Treves,  Bremen,  and  Pmesia. 
The  LandMmanntektuften^  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the  countries  after  which  tbej  wero 
named.  Thus,  in  the  17th  eentnrj,  at  Tubingen,  the  students  from  Hohenlobe  orgtnlsed  the 
New  WUrtemberg  Landtmannsckitft ;  those  of  Ulm  the  Danubia;  those  of  Old  WOrtemberg 
th«  Wurtembergia,  and  the  Swiss  the  HelTetla.    (KlUpfel,  29&) 

X  Sch6ttgen,  108.  The  **  nations"  thus  broken  up  at  Leipzig,  had  no  relation  whateysr  to  the 
four  old  **  nations**  which  existed  ttom  the  foundation  of  the  uniTersitj  until  1880. 
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Tided  for  him  elsewhere ;  that  they  held  those  dishonorable  who  re- 
▼ealed  any  matter  to  the  authorities,  and  |)erBecuted  them  everywhere.** 
From  a  similar  document  of  November  13, 1650,  we  see  in  still  greater 
detail,  **  that  each  'natiou*  had  its  seniors,  directors,  fiscal  department, 
and  even  its  beadles,  who  held  their  offices  by  turns,  some  for  a  longer 
and  some  for  a  shorter  time.  New-comers  had  to  submit  to  be  '  in- 
scribed* in  one  of  these.  They  were  cited  before  the  Schorists,  and 
their  cases  adjudicated ;  and  every  one  who  according  to  this  tribunal 
was  guilty  of  any  thing,  was  fined  in  money  or  in  an  entertainment 
Any  one  who  told  tales  out  of  school,  or  went  to  the  authorities  to 
complain,  was  held  dishonorable.** 

What  a  devilish  sort  of  authority  the  ''seniors**  of  these  nations 
practiced,  appears  from  an  example  given  by  Schottgen.*  In  1639  a 
student  named  Holdorff  complained  to  the  prorector  at  Rostock,  that 
**  as  his  Pennal  year  was  out  some  days  since,  and  he  was  required  to 
proceed  to  Copenhagen  to  enter  into  an  employment  there,  he  had 
gone  to  Hdpner,  as  senior  of  his  nation,  and  had  asked  to  be  absolved. 
He  answered,  however,  that  it  had  been  decided  in  the  nation  that  he 
must  stay  six  weeks  over  his  year;  and  therefore  he  required  him  to 
stay.  He  went  to  him  again  and  asked  amicably  that  he  might  be 
absolved ;  to  which  H5pner  answered  that  he  must  remain,  and  should ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  complete  his  year,  and  six  weeks,  six  days,  six 
hours,  and  six  minutes  besides,  he  would  be  sent  for.  He  asked  him  a 
third  time  to  absolve  him ;  but  Hopner  answered  no  less  positively 
that  if  he  did  not  stay,  and  went,  he  would  surely  be  sent  for.'*  HOp- 
ner  afterward  cited  Holdorff  before  him,  and  because  for  fright  he  did 
not  appear,  that  senior  and  four  others  broke  into  his  lodgings  at  night 
with  drawn  swords. 

As  the  tyranny  of  Pennalism  was  based  on  these  nations,  and  oper- 
ated by  means  of  them.  Elector  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  in  the  rescript 
already  quoted,  ordains  with  great  justice,  '*  that  the  most  injurious 
system  of  Pennalism,  as  well  as  the  national  organizations,  shall  be 
wholly  broken  up  and  destroyed.**!  The  truth  of  the  further  allega- 
tion in  the  same  rescript,  viz.,  that  Pennals  have  become  so  corrupted 
by  their  disorderly  life  that  they  have  forgotten  their  freedom,  and 
take  pride  in  their  severe  servitude,  appears  from  the  following  fact. 
When  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  ordinance  against  Pennalism  in  Leipzig 
was  published  in  1661,  '^  more  than  two  hundred  Pennals  got  together, 

*  P.  9C    SdiStlgMi  took  Um  teeoant  fh>m  a  aniTtraity  protoooL 

t  Araoldl;,  L  44&  The  attempt  made  by  the  Unireraity  of  Kdnlgsberg,  In  1670,  to  legaliie  four 
Mtloii»— PouMmtan,  SUeftan,  Praasian,  and  Weetphallan— and  to  exercise  aathority  over  them, 
ftUed.    AnMildt,LMl. 
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and  foolishly  swore  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  PeDnalism,  and  not 
))ennit  it  to  perish.    They,  however,  soon  thought  better  of  it."* 

But  were  these  associations  destroyed,  together  with  Pennalism,  in 
the  year  1662  f  By  no  means.  We  shall  see  that  the  Bunchensehaft 
substantially  put  an  end  to  Pennalism,  although  it  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  to  exist  in  the  Landitmannscha/ten,  but  not  in  its  earlier 
coarse  and  abominable  phase. 

[To  be  contiDved.] 
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I.  Bull  or  Phtb  II.  fob  xbtabubbino  tux  Uniyxrsitt  or  IirooLSTAiyT.t 

Pius,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  in  perpetual  remembrance : — Amon^ 
the  happinesses  which  in  this  unstable  life  are  offered  us  by  the  gift  of  Ood,  it  is  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  least  that  by  as^idnons  study  the  pearl  of  knowledge  may 
be  found ;  which  points  oat  the  way  to  live  well  and  happily,  and  makes  the  learned 
far  different  Arom  the  unlearned,  and  like  God.  And  besides  that,  it  introduces 
such  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  secrets  of  the  universe ;  it  assists  the  un- 
learned, and  raises  on  high  those  bom  in  tlie  lowest  places ;  and  for  these  reasons 
the  Apostolic  See, — a  provident  manager  in  things  both  spiritual  and  temporal— a 
careful  distributor  of  its  honorable  abundance — and  the  continual  and  faithful  helper 
of  every  commendable  work, — in  order  that  men  may  be  the  more  easily  carried  to 
the  attainment  of  so  lofty  a  point  of  earthly  oondition,  and  to  refund  again  with 
increase  to  others  what  they  have  g(dned,  since  distribution  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  other  things,  but  knowledge  increases  by  being  communicated  in  proportiom 
as  it  is  diffused  among  more  persons — exhorts  them  to  prepare  places  for  it ;  assists 
and  cherishes  it ;  and  is  itself  accustomed,  especially  at  the  request  of  Catholic 
princes,  willingly  to  make  grants  for  its  convenience  and  usefulness. 

A  petition  lately  exhibited  to  us  on  the  part  of  our  beloved  son,  the  noble  Louis, 
Count  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  imports  that  he,  having  long  and 
providently  considered  that  by  the  labors  of  those  who  pursue  learned  studies  the 
Divine  Majesty  is  worthily  worshiped;  the  truth  of  the  orthodox  faith  illustrated; 
virtues  and  good  morals  are  acquired,  and  every  species  of  human  prosperity  aug- 
mented, fervently  desires,  for  the  good  of  the  common  weal,  that  in  his  city  of  In- 
goktadt,  in  the  Diocese  of  Eystett — which  is  very  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which 
the  air  is  temperate,  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  found,  and  which 
has  no  other  university  within  a  circuit  of  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  Italian  miles 
around  it,  or  thereabouts — there  may  be  founded  a  university  in  all  the  lawful  facul- 
ties {stfidit*m  g€Mrai€inquaUb€t  lieiia  FaeuUaU)^  where  the  faith  may  be  promoted, 
the  simple  instructed,  equity  in  judgment  preserved,  reason  cultivated,  the  minds 
of  men  enlightened,  and  their  intellects  illustrated. 

We,  having  attentively  considered  the  premises,  and  also  the  eminent  sincerity 
of  the  faithful  devotion  which  the  said  duke  has  been  proved  to  feel  to  us  and  to 
the  Roman  Church,  experience  a  fervent  desire  that  the  said  city  may  be  embel- 
lished with  the  gifts  of  science,  so  that  it  may  produce  men  eminent  for  mature 
judgment,  crowned  with  ornaments  of  virtues,  and  erudite  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  faculties,  and  that  there  may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from 
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whose  abundance  all  may  drink  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature  ;^ 
and  &vorably  inclining  to  the  snpplicationa  of  the  aforesaid  duke  on  that  part,  for 
the  glory  of  the  divine  name,  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  hy  apostolical 
authority  do  det«rmine  and  ordain  that  in  the  said  city  there  shall  henceforward  be 
a  nnlversity,  and  that  it  shall  there  exist  for  all  future  time,  in  theology,  canon  and 
ovil  law,  medicine,  arts,  and  every  other  lawful  faculty.  And  that  readers  {UgenUs) 
and  students  in  it  may  for  the  future  enjoy  and  use  all  privileges,  liberties,  exemp-> 
tions,  honors,  and  immunitiea  whatsoever,  and  in  the  same  manner  aa  masters, 
doctors,  and  students  in  the  University  of  Vienna  do  or  can  enjoy  or  use  them. 
And  that  those  who  in  process  of  time  shall  have  merited  the  reward  of  superiority 
in  the  faculty  which  they  study,  and  shall  have  sought  a  license  to  tea<^,  that  they 
may  instruct  others,  or  the  honor  of  the  master^s  degree,  or  the  doctorate,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  same  by  Uie  doctor  or  doctors,  or  master  or  masters  of  such  fiiculty, 
after  strict  examination,  with  the  ususl  formalities.  And  those  who  have  been 
examined  and  approved  in  the  said  university  of  the  said  town,  and  have  obtained 
a  license  to  teach,  or  an  honor,  msy  thereafter  have  full  and  free  liberty  of  reading 
and  teaching,  both  in  the  said  city  and  in  other  universities  where  they  may  desire 
to  read  or  teach,  without  other  examination  or  approbation,  notwithstanding  tiie 
statutes,  customs,  and  privileges  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  or  of  other  universi- 
ties, assured  to  them  by  oath,  apostolical  confirmation,  or  any  other  confirmatioa 
whatever,  precisely  as  if  special  and  express  mention  had  been  made  of  them,  and 
of  the  entire  tenor  of  them,  in  these  presontM,  aud  of  all  other  contrary  matters 
whatsoever. 

But  we  ordain  that  scholars  in  this  university  about  being  erected,  taking  aa 
honor  of  any  grade,  shall  be  held  obligated,  and  obliged,  to  take  a  proper  oath  of 
fidelity,  before  the  Rector  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  university,  according  to 
the  form  given  in  these  presents.  And  the  form  of  the  said  oath  is  as  follows :  '*  I, 
a  scholar  of  the  University  of  IngolMtadt,  in  the  diocese  of  Eystett,  will,  firom  this 
hour  forward,  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  Saint  Peter  and  to  the  holy  Romau 
Church,  and  to  my  lord,  the  lord  Pius  the  Second,  papal  pontiff,  and  to  his  succes- 
sors canonically  succeeding.  I  will  not  enter  into  any  plan,  agreement,  undertak- 
ii^,  or  act,  to  cause  them  to  lose  life  or  limb,  or  into  any  machinations  or  conspira- 
des  for  the  derogation  or  prejudice  of  the  person  of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the 
authority,  honor,  or  privileges  of  his  Church,  or  of  the  Apostolic  See,  or  of  the 
Apostolic  statutes,  ordinances,  reservations,  dispositions,  or  mandates ;  neither,  as 
often  as  I  shall  know  of  the  agitation  of  any  such  thing,  will  I  fail  to  impede  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  or  to  do  whatever  I  conveniently  can  to  signify  the  matter 
to  our  said  lord,  or  to  some  other  person,  through  whom  it  may  come  to  his  notice. 
Bat  the  counsels  which  shall  be  intru^tcd  to  me  by  them,  their  messengers,  or  let- 
ters, I  will  reveal  to  no  one,  to  their  damage.  I  will  be  their  assiMtunt  against  every 
man,  for  tlie  retaining  and  defendintr  the  Roman  primacy,  and  the  royalties  of  Sr. 
Peter.  I  will  be  diligent  to  increat«e  and  promote,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  their 
authority,  privileges,  and  rights,  and  to  observe  with  care  their  statutes,  ordinances, 
reaervation-H,  and  dispositions.  1  will  assist  the  legates  of  the  Apostolic  See  hon- 
orably, and  in  their  necessities ;  and  will  follow  up,  and  fight  against,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  strength,  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  such  as  shall  rebel  against  any  one  of 
the  aforesaid  successors  to  our  lord.  So  help  me  Qod,  and  these  holy  Evangelista 
of  God." 

Let  no  man  whatever,  therefore,  infringe  upon  this  our  statute  and  ordinance,  or 
with  rash  daring  violate  it;  and  if  any  shall  presume  to  attempt  it,  let  him  know 
that  he  will  incur  the  wrath  of  the  omnipotent  God,  and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  Apostles.  Oiven  at  Siena,  in  the  year  of  the  divine  incarnation  one  thousand 
fcor  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  on  the  seventh  to  the  ides  of  April.  In  the  year  of 
oar  pontificate,  the  first. 
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II.  Lbt  of  Lxonmn  in*  thk  Faovltt  or  Abts. 


Hoaormriojii 
<Jrowk*n 

HeUphystoa,* 6 

Physlca,* 

On  the  hesTena,* 5 

Generation,* 8 

Sense  and  sensation,* 

Memoiy  and  reoolloetion,* 

Bleep  and  wakiof^* 

Length  and  shortness  of  life,* 

YeireUbles,* 

Ethics  and  Phrsios,* 

Politics  and  Phvslos,* 

Bheti»ric  and  Phjrsles,* 

(Economics,* 

Boethins  de  eonsobuione, 4 

The  old  lojfic, 8 

Prior  (ethics?)* 4 


ITiwiwiliiin 
Montlii.  Oro*cb*n.   I 

6  Posterior  (ethics!)* 8 

9  Topics,* 4 

4  TreaUse  of  Peter  Hlspanns, 9 

8  Materisl  Sphere,  1 

Algorism, 

Theory  of  the  planets, 9 

Six  books  of  Eaclid, 8 

Almagest, Ill 

Almanach, 10 

9  Pri«eisn  (msjorX 9 

6  De  Oneolsmo, 6 

9   Poetria  nova, 9 

Labyrinth. 1 

Boetiiis  on  the  discipline  of  schools, 
Doctrinale,  8d  part, 


a 

4 
8 

u 
I 

19 
8 
9 
8 
8 


JPr/urt,  14494 


Moatbt. 

PhyMca, 8 

On  the  sonl, 8 

On  heavens  and  earth, 8 

On  meteors, 8 

Leaser  nataral  philosophy,* 8 

Ethics, 8 

Politics, 6 

(Economics, 1 

Metsphysics, 8 

Eaclld, 8 

Theory  of  the  planets, 1^ 

Music 1 

Art  of  metrical  composition, 1 

Perspective 8 

MaterlAl  sphere, 1^ 

Old  logic, 84 

Prior  (ethics  •) 8i 

PosteriAr  (ethics?) 8^ 

Topics. 4 


Moaiha. 

Elencbl* 9 

Peter  HIspaiius, 8 

Soppositiona,  amplifications,  restrictions,  and 

appetlatlon^ 

Consequences, 

Billgam? 

Obligatory  and  insoluble  propositions, 

Prisclan  (rolnorX 

Donatos, 

Alexander,  nart  1st  (DoctrinaleX 

Same,  part  2, 

Same,  part  8, 

Boetios  on  the  consolations  of  philosophy, . . . 

Loyca  Ueysbri, 

Poetria, 

CJompataa, 

Algorism 

Labyrinth, 


IngoUtadt,  1472.$ 


HooDrarium. 
Grvwhtn. 

Lesser  logic,  and  exercises, 

Old  loiric,  and  exercises, 94 

KlencbL 8 

Obligatory  propositions, 1 

Phjrsles,  and  exercisea, 

Material  sphere, 8 

Eaclld,  1st  book, 1 

Algorism.  Integers, 1 

Some  book  on  rhetoric, 1 

Alexander,  1st  part  (IHMtrinale), 8 

Same,  2d  part 8 

Prior  (ethics  ?)exercise^ 10 


Gr«*ck«ii. 

(The  preceding  examined  on  Ibr  baccalaureate ; 
the  following  for  the  raaster^s  degree.) 

Ethics, 

Metaphysics, 9 

On  meteors, 11 

On  generation  and  corruption, 8 

On  heavens  and  earth, 8 

Lesser  natural  philosophy, 8 

Theory  of  the  planets, 8 

Common  arithmetic, 2 

Topics, 8 

On  the  sonl H 

Posterior  (ethics?) 8 


Vienna,  1889.1 


Boaonriam. 
Oroieliaa. 

Physics, 8 

Metaphysics. 9 

Heavens  and  earth, 5 

On  generation  and  oormptton, 8 

On  meteors, 5 

On  the  soal, 5 

Leaser  natural  philoeophy, 8 

Ethics, 19 

Polltic^ 10 

(Economics, 9 


Hmtorariam. 
Groacbcn. 

Boetlns  on  the  consolations  of  philoeophy, . .  5 

Euclid,  ft  books. 6 

Theory  of  the  planets, 4 

Perspective, ft 

Brsflnvardlnna  on  proportionate  lengths, 8 

Ob  breadth  of  forms, 9 

Albertos  Msgnus^  summary  of  nat.  phil., 4 

Oldlogic, ft 

Peter  Uispan  us, 8 

Prior  (ethics  ?) 3 


t  From  **  Monumewla  UnUm'tUaUs  PragentUy^  L 1,  78.  I  give  these  lists  as  In  the  orlgl* 
aal  sources,  with  their  charaoteristlc  errors. 

X  Motsobroann,  i.  $  Mederer,  ir.  98. 

I  Zeisl,  18a  This  list  Is  beaded,  **  We  now  assign  the  books  ordinsrily  to  be  resd,  with  the 
fees  fif  the  same,  which  no  master  may  presume  to  augment.**  These  fees  will  sufficiently  indi- 
eate  thoee  for  the  other  ordinary  leotnrca. 
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Upon  the  above  liita  of  lectaree  in  arte,  it  may  be  obeerved : 

1.  The  books  wbioh  paMod  for  Aristotle^s  are  marked  with  a  star  (*),  in  the 
Pn^e  liet;  as  is  also  the  Elenohi,  in  the  Erfurt  list,  for  the  same  reason.  The  lat- 
ter, together  with  the  Prior  and  Posterior  (etbioe  ?),  and  Topios,  belong  to  the  new 
logic.    The  *'  old  logic**  (  F^ut  art,  Logica  V4t%u)  is  not  that  of  Aristotle. 

Lemer  natural  pkilMopky, — **  Pert  6th  of  the  Aristotelian  Physiology,  which  die- 
pates  apon  the  general  diaraoteristios  of  living  beings,  such  as  memory  and  recol- 
lection, sense  and  sensation,  sleep  and  dreams,  .  .  .  waking,  respiration,  old  age, 
life,  death ;  which  three  are  called  lesser  natural  philosophy  (parva  naiwalia)^ 
See  Monum,  Univ.  Prag,,  i.  2,  551,  564,  567. 

S.  Honorarium,  or /m  {Pattut),—AX,  Prague,  those  who  were  unable  to  pay  18 
golden  a  year,  might  attend  the  lectures  free.  The  professor  was  not  to  take  more 
thsn  the  fixed  fee  for  each  lecture,  nor,  however,  might  he  take  less  (by  way  of 
attracting  scholars).  If  the  smallness  of  his  audience  compelled  him  to  discontinue 
his  lectures,  he  wss  obliged  to  return  to  those  from  ^hom  he  had  received  it,  the 
fee,  less  a  part  proportioned  to  the  lectures  read.  Beceivers  or  collectors  corre- 
sponded to  the  present  qusstors,  and  their  office  was  '*  to  collect  the  dues  of  the 
Acuity;  and  accordingly  coiUcta  is  the  honorarium.*'    {Ztitl,  188,  147.) 
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VIII.  ExiRAOT  TBOif  AN  Addssm  bt  Wolfoano  Hbtdsb,  Pbovusob  at  Jxna,  dxut- 

ZBED  IN  IBB  TEAR  1607. 

Such  a  vicioas  stadent  prnys  not  at  all  to  God,  and  in  accordance  with  snch  reclr- 
lessness,  when  reproved  by  any  one,  even  mildly,  says,  "The  ho^,  although 
they  neither  fear  God  nor  call  upon  him,  yet  grow  fat  on  their  food  in  the  sty." 

He  goes  nnwiUingly  past  a  church,  not  to  mention  his  entering  it  He  is  as  rare 
a  bird  in  the  church  as  a  black  swan  in  the  African  forests.  Of  preachers  he  says, 
"  They  are  passionate,  morose,  eccentric  fellows,  whose  great  enjoyment  consists  in 
attacking,  reproving,  and  abusing  others ;  damning  them  in  the  pulpit,  and  sending 
them  to  hell.  They  are  always  harping  on  the  same  string;  singing  the  same  oM 
song  that  everybody  has  heard  a  thousand  times  and  more.*' 

He  neither  has  at  hand  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  has  conr- 
manded  us  to  search,  nor  docs  he  think  it  necessary  to  read  in  them,  unless  when 
be  has  been  in  some  quarrel,  and  been  so  pounded  that  he  can  scarcely  breathe, 
and  begins  to  despair  of  his  life.  Then  he  borrows  a  Bible  from  his  neighbor,  and 
tries  a  few  verses,  just  as  they  occur  to  his  stupid  head,  but  with  discomfort,  for  he 
gapes  with  idleness,  and  scratches  his  head  with  the  difficulty  of  reading.  But  as 
soon  an  the  barber  tells  his  client  to  be  of  good  hope,  the  sick  man  throws  aw.iy  that 
old  book,  and  at  once  resumes  his  former  course. 

The  base  desires  which  find  nourishment  in  such  a  life,  completely  destroy  all 
susceptibility  to  honor,  all  love  of  virtue,  and  all  pleasure  in  study ;  and,  indeed, 
extirpate  their  very  seedt^.  He  thinks  not  of  wisdom,  nor  of  ability,  nor  of  honor- 
able studies,  nor  of  the  welfare  of  church  or  state ;  but  he  is  absorbed  with  con- 
temptible tricks,  sloth,  idleness,  drinking,  harlotry,  fighting,  wounds,  murder. 

If  you  happen  to  enter  his  room,  I  ask  you  what  will  you  find  for  furniture ;  what 
will  you  find  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  books — for  what  has  such  a  hot,  or  frantic 
Boldierly  fellow  to  do  with  cold  and  spiritless  studying? — or  perhaps  a  few  carelessly 
thrown  away  under  seats  or  in  comers,  defiled  with  dust,  eaten  by  moths,  almost 
destroyed  by  mice. 

If  you  look  up  and  down,  you  will  see  hanging  on  the  wall  a  few  swords  and  dag- 
gers, of  which  most  would  not  bring  three  hdUr  when  the  time  comes  to  pay  the 
Bector's  bills.  And  there  are  are  a  few  guns,  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  not 
been  ashamed  to  steal  from  the  suburbs,  between  some  shingled  house  and  the 
barn  full  of  grain.  You  will  see  armor,  or  steel  gloves,  with  which  our  giant 
appears,  not  unarmed,  at  the  fighting-ground;  and  doublets,  wadded  and  well- 
filled  in  with  cotton,  tow,  hair,  or  whalebone,  so  that  if  a  quarrel  happens  they  will 
stand  a  sword-thrust. 

You  will  see  a  few  bowls  and  many  glasses  awaiting  new  guests.  You  will  see 
cards,  draught-board,  dice,  and  other  means  of  destroying  money  and  youth. 

He  attends  the  public  course  either  not  at  all,  or  very  late  ;  and  hears  no  lectures, 
unless  he  gets  caught  in  the  audience,  like  a  hound  in  a  bath. 

The  lazy  marmot  either  sleeps  until  noon,  or  sits  at  a  vulgar  drinking  debauch, 
preparing  himself  for  the  skirmishing  of  the  night,  so  that  men  may  see  how  boldly 
and  actively  be  will  act. 

When  both  streets  and  chambers  are  still,  and  both  men  have  gone  to  rest  and 
the  birds  have  left  off  singing  in  the  boughs,  and  the  beasts  are  sleeping  in  their 
dens,  then  he  starts  up,  with  great  bangs  on  posts  and  doors,  and  breaks  forth 
fVom  where  he  had  been  abiding,  armed  and  surrounded  by  his  followers.  Then 
yon  have  to  hear  such  a  frantic  horror  and  tragedy ;  such  a  roaring,  groaning,^ 
hallooing,  shrieking,  raging,  knocking,  and  throwing  of  stones,  and  many  more  such 
actions,  as,  if  one  of  the  one-eyed  giants  had  done  them,  would  have  brought  all 
Sicily  togethe-,  and  have  banished  the  rioter  to  eternal  misery. 
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Where  one  lives  whom  he  thinks  his  enemy,  God  preserve  ns  I  how  many  dcvirs 
wuad  fool^s  mctiona  does  he  perform  before  his  door !  how  does  he  kick  the  door  with 
liis  feet !  how  does  he  throw  stones  at  the  window ! 

He  most  needs  sssanlt  the  most  blameless  people,  against  whom  not  Momus  him- 
self could  alle^^  any  thing,  with  such  lies,  slanders,  abases,  and  shameful  stories, 
that,  although  they  are  all  fklse  and  pure  inventions,  something  will  always  bo 
l>elieved,  and  enspicions  minds  will  be  kept  uneasy. 

When  he  meets  either  other  students  going  home,  or  peaceful  citizens,  he  fhllft 
upon  them  like  a  marderer  or  open  highwayman,  with  bare  and  drawn  sword,  and 
"While  the  swearer  utters  an  unimaginable  number  of  oaths,  he  cuts  and  thrusts  at 
them,  strikes  them,  wounds  them,  knocks  them  down,  stamps  on  them,  strangles 
them,  snorts,  rages,  and  behaves  exactly  like  a  devil  sent  out  of  hell  in  human 
shape ;  and  sometimes  he  injures  his  adversary,  and  sometimes  carries  off  his 
lxx)Cj  with  wrath  and  fhry.  Or,  if  the  time  and  phioe  will  not  endure  this,  and 
others  will  not  suffer  him  to  shed  swiftly  men*s  blood,  and  wreak  his  anger  upon 
tbem,  the  ambitions  bully  requires  him  with  whom  he  desires  to  fight  to  appear  at 
%  fhtore  day,  and  requires  it  with  frightful  cursings  and  maledictions.  The  hour  is 
fixed,  and  the  conditions  stipulated,  exactly  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  the  field, 
and  lay  out  an  encampment  for  an  army. 

And  if  the  summoned  party  is  not  prompt  in  attendance,  he  must  pass  for  the 
greatest  rascal  of  all  the  rascals  that  ever  lived  or  will  live ;  and  probably  these 
annonncements  are  made :  **  If  you  are  an  honorable  fellow,  meet  me  early  to-mor- 
lt>w  morning;  if  you  are  of  honorable  birth,  fight  me;  if  you  are  hotter  than  a 
Spillows- thief,  set  to  with  me." 

*  When  tlie  battle  is  euded,  the  university  officer  comes  up  and  summons  our  cen- 
tanrian  brawler  and  man-eater  before  the  Rector.  When  he  appears  before  him, 
our  cut-and-thruster  firstly  begins  stoutly  to  deny  every  thing  he  did,  and  for 
%hieh  he  is  accused  and  summoned,  with  a  hardy  impudence  truly  wonderful. 
But  when  he  is  convicted,  he  seeks  other  devices  to  escape ;  and  swears  that  may 
the  devil  fetch  him  if  he  had  not  drank  so  much  that  he  had  quite  lost  his  senses, 
and  could  neither  hear  nor  see  ;  and  that  he  has  forgotten  all  the  things  he  did  or 
said,  and  can  only  very  indislinetly  remember  any  thing  at  all  about  them. 

But  all  the  while  that  he  will  not  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  he  has  every  cir- 
enmstanoe  of  it  in  his  mind,  ond  can  plead  whatever  may  best  serve  to  oxcane  his 
share  in  the  transaction,  as  skillfully  as  if  Simonides  had  given  him  a  most  masterly 
training  in  the  art  of  memory.  When  the  decision  is  declared,  and  our  young 
leader  must  either  pack  off  out  of  the  place,  like  a  tormenting  devil  whose  very 
shadow  harms  good  people,  or  must  crawl  into  prison,  then  you  will  see  what  an 
impassioned  advocate  he  is  about  his  honor.  Ilis  hcroicals  surpass  all  the  Stoics 
and  the  philosophers,  the  Aristideses,  Rutiliuses,  and  Catos,  and  he  harangues  about 
his  honor  with  the  most  brazen  impudence. 

lie  requests  that  his  punishment  may  be  remitted ;  he  has  just  come  out  for  the 
fintt  time,  after  being  sick;  his  family  will  be  branded  with  a  disgrace  which  can 
never  be  wiped  out.  In  his  country  those  who  have  been  imprisoned  are  reckoned 
itifamous  ;  he  must  have  some  communication  with  his  friends  before  undergoing 
ki«  penalty;  and,  moreover,  there  is  so  much  cold  and  stench  in  the  prison  that  he 
cannot  be  placed  there  without  losing  his  health,  which  no  money  will  buy  him  back. 
But  when  he  absolutely  must  go  in,  who  can  tell  how  horribly  he  rages  about  it, 
ind  how  pitifully  our  soaker  laments !  He  says  he  was  always  a  pious  fellow,  but  a 
little  trifie  uneasy  after  drinking.  The  Bector^s  official  term  will  come  to  an  end  soon, 
iod  when  he  gets  out  he  shall  have  some  new  windows,  and  an  everlasting  hatred. 
They  contract  mighty  debts  for  board  and  lodging,  which  they  are  never  able  to 
pay.  But  when  pay-day  comes,  and  they  are  called  on  for  the  debt,  and  have  to 
write  home,  they  deceive  their  parents  or  guardians  about  it. 
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They  write,  first  of  all,  for  their  board-money,  but  with  large  additions.  After  it 
they  put  down,  bat  with  great  reluctance  and  economy,  of  courae,  what  they  have 
squandered  on  feast-days,  birth-days,  and  entertainments.  After  these  come  the 
fklsest  tilings :  "  Our  landlord  married  a  wife  at  New  Year\  and  we  had  to  give  her, 
beyond  all  measure,  a  Hungarian  ducat  for  a  gift  for  good  fortune ;  seven  groseke» 
to  each  child  (there  are  five),  and  an  orU-tHuffer  to  each  of  the  servant-girls.  And 
in  like  manner  it  was  necessary  to  spend  moAey  on  each  fair-day,  of  which  there 
are  two  a  year  here.  And  I  studied  myself  into  a  fever  by  sitting  up  late  nights, 
and  had  to  lie  abed  with  it  six  whole  weeks.  This  cost  me  eight  thalent  to  the 
apothecary,  four  to  the  doctor,  three  to  the  barber,  and  the  sixth  of  one  to  the  boj 
who  brought  the  medicine  and  gave  it  to  me. 

"  I  have  attended  various  extra  lectures,  with  great  benefit,  and  paid  the  instmetor 
who  read  them,  and  who  values  his  knowledge  highly,  six  gnldet^  which  he  refused 
at  first,  and  wanted  one  more.  I  have  bought  the  be»t  and  handsomest  books,  for 
I  could  get  along  as  well  without  them  as  I  could  fly  without  wings.  And  I  owe 
the  bookseller  twelve  ducats,  which  I  must  pay  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  some 
clothes,  to  be  sure,  but  my  boy  has  just  run  away,  and  stole  both  my  cloaks,  my 
hat,  and  my  purse,  with  what  money  I  had  left,  so  that  I  must  have  some  more 
clothes,  which  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing."  With  such  impositions  as  these  they 
fool  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  make  the  insulting  charge  of  avarice 
against  men  to  whom  they  have  never  paid  so  much  as  a  pear-stem. 

Wherever  our  young  gentleman  goes,  he  gives  out  that  he  is  anxious  to  marry. 
He  represents  himself  as  an  only  son,  and  having  very  wealthy  parents.  If  hia  suit 
prospers,  he  is  going  to  take  his  bride  to  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

He  borrows  money  of  his  acquaintance,  and  gets  goods  on  credit  at  the  shops, 
and  with  these  he  befools  and  enUces  the  poor  girl,  who  most  gladly  believes  what 
she  wishes,  and  sometimes  grants  favors  which  she  ought  not  But  very  soon  after 
that,  when  his  desire  is  satisfied,  he  pretends  an  occasion  to  be  angry,  and  transfers 
his  love  to  some  one  else. 

His  clothes,  though  not  of  costly  material,  are  of  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  pattern. 
He  is  first  to  take  up  a  new  fashion,  and  first  to  throw  it  away  again,  when  it  is  a 
little  out  of  date. 

With  hair  like  a  crowds  head,  and  his  dog^s  face  scarred  up,  he  is  fkr  worse  than 
Virgil>  v&gabond,  AchsBmenides. 

There  is  no  noble  aspiration  in  him,  nor  any  good  habit.  He  wallows  in  the  filth 
of  his  wickedness.  His  course  of  villanies  hardens  him  until  he  loses  all  sense  of 
ahame,  and  he  pursues  his  evil  ways  with  no  reminder  fh>m  his  conscience. 

He  holds  all  laws  and  restraints  of  authority  not  worth  a  snap,  and  is  forsworn 
and  reckless  to  God — scarcely  believing  that  He  exista  and  governs  the  world  by 
His  wisdom. 

After  thus  passing  his  university  course  in  neglect  of  study,  debauchery,  and 
folly,  he  is  summoned  home,  though  unwilling ;  unless,  aa  commonly  happens,  he 
is  for  his  heroic  virtues  cut  off  like  a  pestilential  member,  and  rejected  fh>m  the 
nnmber  of  students.  He  leaves,  almost  always,  yellow,  lean,  sunken-eyed,  lame, 
toothless,  marked  all  over  with  scars  and  bruises.  Such  are  the  rewards  of  hia 
honorable  and  angelic  life. 

When  he  gets  to  his  native  place,  he  is  in  no  great  hurry  to  see  the  faces  of  his 
parents  and  friends.  He  turns  from  a  lion  to  a  hare ;  and  in  his  anguish  hidea  in 
dark  corners,  seeks  intercessors  in  his  mother,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  and  rela- 
tives, and  by  means  of  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  obtains  leave,  with  great  diffi 
culty,  to  crawl,  with  what  of  himself  he  has  not  gorged  and  guzzled  away  at  the 
university,  into  his  father^s  house,  and  to  snore  and  lie  hid  there.  It  is  months 
before  ho  has  courage  to  appear  on  the  public  streets;  the  reason,  because  he  will 
be  spit  upon  and  jeered  at  by  every  soul  he  meets.  After  this  he  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  follow  a  different  course  of  life. 
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IX.  Stnontmb  of  Bkakus. 

6ch6ttgen  Bays:  The  PenDalBf  or  young  studenta,  have  many  other  names, 
^rhieh  I  muat  give  in  order,  in  several  claAses.  Some  they  receive  on  account  of 
their  youth,  and  as  new  students,  as  for  example : 

1.  QuaMiimodog€nUi — which  excellent  expreMion,  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  itself, 
men  have  shamefally  abused. 

5.  Neoffuti — perhaps  fh>m  neopKyiut^  a  tyro,  but  with  a  coarse  terminal  change. 
8.  OnntlbiU» — as  If,  like  young  crows,  or  other  birds,  they  were  yet  yellow  about 

the  bill. 

6.  Suckling* — aa  having  only  just  left  home,  where  they  had  been  nursing  in&nts. 

7.  B€teekani» — a  name,  as  is  well  known,  applied  to  all  not  regularly  deponed. 

8.  I/utocttUea — as  not  having  got  fur  out  into  the  world.  By  an  abuse  of  theo- 
logical terms,  it  was  alno  said  that  they  were  in  statu  innoeerUia. 

9.  ffa^f-papen — a  name  given  them  at  Rostock,  meaning  half-studonts.  All  stu- 
dents were  anciently  termed  papen^  but  at  present  this  term  has  become  one  of 
abase,  which  the  vulgar  are  accustomed  to  spply  to  students. 

10.  Bmmi — ^applied  to  those  not  deposed. 

U.  Shav4r§ — because  they  pretend  to  be  students  too  soon,  and  try  not  to  serve 
oat  all  their  Pennal  year. 

IS.  Ihptworms — for  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  full  of  all  manner  of  uncleon- 
ness  inside,  and  so  they  were  given,  or,  rather,  forced  to  take  all  sorts  of  things. 

18.  Imperftdi — because  they  are  not  declared  f^ee  from  their  obligations ;  as 
opposed  to  the  Ahsotuli. 

14.  Boust-pennalt ;  home-goUint ;  family-foxet  {$tamn^e%x*)—i\\t%t  names  are 
given  to  such  as  are  afraid  of  Pennolism,  and  stay  long  at  home  before  going  to 
the  university. 

X.  MxTFABT^s  ARKnNirs.t 

Meyfart  (p.  126)  relates  how  the  student  Aretinus,  after  leaving  the  gymnasium, 
went  to  the  university. 

'*He  hastena  to  Athens,  arrives  there,  and  almost  before  he  has  set  his  foot 
within  the  gate,  there  meets  him  that  man-stealerf  that  gallows-bird,  and  destined 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  Kunz  Sawrussel,^  a  monstrous  abortion,  who  ought  to 
be  driven  from  the  earth  and  ft-om  the  neighborhood  of  reasoning  creatures. 

'*Thia  beast,  I  say,  recognized  Aretinus,  as  he  had  formerly  attended  the  prepar- 
atory Bchools  with  him ;  and  quickly  he  overclouds  his  wolfish  visage  with  gloomy 
wrinkles,  pricks  up  his  ass^s  ears  like  Egyptian  grave-stones,  stretches  his  heavy 
ehops  as  many  ells  wide  as  an  elephant,  begins  to  stare  out  of  his  eyes  like  a  lion 
and  to  make  tiger-claws  of  his  hands,  mutters  a  few  words  between  his  dog*s  teeth, 
cufMS  angrily.  He  does  not  insult  nor  approach  the  young  man,  however,  but 
runs  after  some  of  his  like,  and  finds,  by  great  misfortune,  a  filthy  vagabond  and 
lewd  talker,  the  vilest  of  all  two  or  four  footed  beasts,  the  most  cursed  and  stink- 
ing boar  of  the  mud.  He  finds  him  in  a  public  drinking-house,  having  crammed 
his  foul  paunoh,  and  not  only  wet  himself  with  beer  but  bathed  himself  in  it ;  and 


*  In  tbe  letter  quoted  at  p.  48,  of  Duke  Albrecbt  of  Saxony  to  the  University  of  Jena,  In  1624, 
JInw  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  Pennal.  Is  Fe%m  oar  prceent  Fox  ?  Compare  an  srtiele  enti- 
tled **IIow  oomee  Beintlu  Fuchs  Into  tbe  Qnlversliies  ?"  In  the  Academical  Monthly,  for 
Aafostaod  Boptember,  1853,  especially  p.  407. 

tOn  Pennallam  and  Dep<isUlon,  see  "-The  Academical  Life  of  the  Seventeenth  Centary,*"  by 
Dr.  A.  Tboluck,  pp.  200  and  279.  %  Sav>r%9$a^  1.  e.,  Hog-snuut 
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Stirred  himself  up,  not  to  foolUhneM,  but  to  raging  and  raving  madiieM.  Thi»  fel- 
low SawriiftAel  informs  that  a  young  gentleman  has  arrived,  and  tho^e  of  the  place 
mast  oonKider  what  is  to  be  done.  Sawnisi^el  has  scarcely  addressed  himself  to 
this  traitorous  abyss  (who  ought  to  be  decorated  with  a  rope),  when  behold,  all 
the  caves  of  hell  open,  and  the  devils  incarnate  pour  forth  from  their  throats  noth- 
ing but  fearful  blasphemies  against  God,  terrific  revilings  of  His  name,  shameful 
curses  upon  the  holy  sacraments,  so  that  I  doubt  whether  even  Rabshakeh  the 
Assyrian  had  attained  to  more  than  a  shadow  of  their  recklessness. 

'*  They  hold  a  consultation,  and  the  resolution  is  adopted  that  the  young  gentle- 
man (those  who  enact  it  being  very  old  gentlemen,  not  having  the  yellow  off  their 
bills  yet,  or  their  spittle  wiped  off)  must  be  bravely  stirred  up,  abused,  and  sub- 
jected to  tribulation.  What  fVirther  happens  ?  The  time  comes  when  these  beasts 
lie  down  to  rest,  and  the  watchman  has  proclaimed  the  tenth  hour  of  the  night. 
But  now  these  fellows  get  up — Sawriissel,  Vollfrass,  Schling-Kiihe,  Gassen  £ule, 
Geil-Spatz,* — and  put  their  swords  at  their  sides,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enforce 
their  designs,  and  get  themselves  to  Aretinus*  lodging.  There  they  neigh  like 
horses,  roar  like  lions,  bleat  like  calves,  bellow  like  cows,  grunt  like  hogs,  baa  like 
sheep,  hop  about  like  magpies,  woodpeckers,  and  apes;  a  worse  crew  than  the  des- 
ert goblins  of  the  wastes  of  Babylonia,  of  which  the  prophet  speaks;  more  freakish 
than  the  Zihim  and  Ohim,  stranger  than  ostriches,  more  poisonous  than  dragons. 

*'  Meanwhile  these  mud-birds  asperse  the  name  of  Aretinus,  break  in  his  win- 
dows, and  spit  out  thousands  of  shameful  lies  about  his  honored  parents. 

"  After  this  they  enter  Aretinus*  room,  uninvited  and  unwclcomed,  sit  down, 
snort  and  bluster  like  executioners  who  come  into  the  torture-chamber  and  see  the 
prisoners,  a»k  for  nothing,  order  every  thing,  and  make  Aretinus  have  beer  and 
wine  brought  in,  and  whatever  else  they  fancy. 

"  They  send  off  also  for  a  martyr-ma»ter  and  torturer,  who  comes  to  the  feast,  and 
our  pious  Aretiims  has  to  let  himself  be  struck,  insulted  (scolded  is  too  mild  a 
term),  pounded,  punched,  thrown  about,  and  abused. 

'*  He  is  made  to  crawl  under  the  seats,  make  a  fool  of  himself,  snuff  the  candle, 
carry  round  the  liquor,  pour  out,  rinse  the  glasses,  and  do  more  than  a  slaved  ser- 
vices. Neither  is  he  safe  at  the  lecture-room,  church,  choir,  or  even  at  the  altar, 
when  he  would  receive  the  beloved  pledge  of  Jesus.  For  this  devirs  brood,  to 
keep  him  faithful  to  his  new  obligations,  stand  clotte  at  his  side,  wink,  beckon,  laugh, 
and  point  with  the  finger  at  the  good  Aretinus,  until  the  sacred  services  are  over." 

XI.   ElCPEROB  LX0P0LD*8  ChABTER  TO  THV  UNrVEBSnT  OF  HaLLX,   DaTKD 

October  19,  1698.t 

We,  Leopold,  by  the  grace  of  God  elected  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  always  An- 
gustus,  and  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Sdavonia,  &e., 
King,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Styria,  Oarinthia,  Car- 
niolu,  <&c.,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia,  Wirtemberg  and  Tecka,  Prince  of  Sweden,  Count  of  Hapsbnrg,  Tyrol,  La 
Ferette,  Kyburg,  and  Gorta,  Landgrave  of  Alsace,  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, of  BurgHU,  and  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  Lord  of  the  Marches  of  Sdavonia, 
Portus  Naonis,  Salines,  <&c.,  do  grant  and  make  known  to  all  persons,  by  the  tenor  <^ 
these  presents.  Since  we  were  elevated,  by  the  &vor  and  permission  of  the  all-pow- 
erful God,  to  the  high  office  of  the  imperial  majesty,  we  have  considered  tliat  the 
obligations  of  our  office  do  in  an  especial  manner  require  ua  carefully  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  ancestors,  the  Roman  emperors  and  kings  (who,  among  the  other  caree 
of  their  supreme  power,  have  thought  it  especially  worthy  of  their  dignity  to  estab- 
lish, found,  and  sirengthen  the  various  academies,  gymnasia,  and  universities  in  the 

*  Hog-9nout,  glutton,  cow-eater,  ttreet-owl,  last*8psrrow.  t  Koch,  L  4A8. 
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Boly  Homaii  JSmpire);  that  the  atndy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  are  appny- 
priate  and  necessary  for  the  government  and  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  may 
be  cherished  and  incited  by  proper  honors  and  rewards,  and  may  by  our  means 
be  happily  prooaoted.    Whereas,  therefore,  the  Most  Serene  Frederic,  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  Duke  of  Msgdebai^g,  Stettin,  Pomerania,  and  of  the  Cassubii,  Burg- 
grave  of  Nureoiburg,  Prince  of  Halberetadt,  Minda,  and  Carmina,  Count  in  Uohen- 
aollem,  Arch-ChAuoellor  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire,  Prince  Elector,  and  our  own 
most  beloved  relative,  has  humbly  made  known  to  us,  that  having  long  considered 
in  what  manner  he  oould  confer  upon  hiii  feuthful  sabjects  some  singular  benefit 
who»e  (iniX»  should  not  be  of  one  age  only,  nor  should  redoand  to  the  benefit  of 
eotemporaries  alone,  bat  might  endure,  and  accrue  to  posterity,  he  had  judged 
nothing  so  likely  to  conduce  to  the  solid  happiness  of  both  governors  and  gov- 
erned, as  to  have  opinions  so  directed  that  youth,  especially  those  approaching 
maturity,  after  having  prosperouoly  completed  their  preparatory  studies  in  the 
lower  schools,  shall  be  carried  through  a  higher  course  of  study,  imbued  with  the 
best  learning  of  every  kind,  and  formed,  as  it  were  beneath  the  eyes  and  in  the 
sight  of  their  parents,  in  such  a  training  as,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  may  make 
them  useful  to  the  republio.    And  whereas,  among  the  means  of  attaining  this 
ftlicity,  the  Arst  place  is  due  to  those  higher  schools,  which  are,  as  it  were,  indi»- 
peosable  institutions  for  the  receiving  of  youth  from  the  introductory  ones  to  more 
learned  studies,  shaping  them  by  a  superior  course  of  discipline,  and  at  last  taking 
them,  as  if  Arom  a  full  treasury,  thoroughly  fitted  for  undertaking  the  employments 
of  the  repnblio.     And  whereas  the  aforesaid  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  hath 
desired  of  us,  since  he,  almost  alone,  of  all  the  princes  of  Lower  Saxony,  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  most  useful  seminary,  we  should  in  our  kindness  deign  to  grant 
him,  as  far  aa  in  us  lieth,  authority  to  establish  such  a  high  gymnasium  or  academy, 
in  bis  city  of  Halle,  in  the  territory  of  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg,  and  subject  to 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  in  point  of  privileges  and  immunities,  shall  be 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  privileged  universities  of  Germany,  Ituly,  and 
France  (saving  nevertheless  our  authority,  and  saving  also  the  supreme  jurisdio- 
tiou  of  the  said  Prince  Elector,  our  petitioner,  and  of  his  successors),  in  which 
Bosderay  to  be  erected,  the  professors  of  each  several  fiioulty  may  have  power,  after 
a  previous  rigorous  examination,  to  grant  the  titles  of  Doctor,  Licentiate,  Master, 
and  Bachelor,  to  those  worthy  of  and  entitled  to  them ;  who,  having  been  thus 
promoted,  may  use,  enjoy,  possess,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  {gaudere),  each  and 
every  the  favors  aud  privileges  had  by  thoi^e  of  the  same  degrees  in  other  nnl- 
veruties  ;  aud  moreover,  in  which  academy  to  be  erected,  the  doctors  and  scholars, 
with  the  consent  of  the  said  Prince  Elector  and  his  successors,  may  enact  their 
own  statata«,  make  ordinances,  and  create  aud  appoint  a  Pro-Rector  and  Pro- 
Chancellor  (the   dignity  of  Rector  aud  Chancellor  remaining  with  the   Prince 
Beetor  aa  founder,  and  with  his  successors),  and  other  university  officers ;  and 
moreover,  that  the  person  holding  the  reotorate  of  the  same  university  shall  pos- 
M»s  the  dignity  of  count  palatine,  and  that  the  conferring  of  arms  and  insignia 
npOD  Uie  several  iiusnlties  to  be  established  in  the  univcn^ity  may  be  as  a  favor  per- 
mitted to  him,  the  Prince  £lect9r,  our  petitioner.    We,  from  the  singular  and 
benignant  affection  which  we  entertain  toward  the  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  of 
Biaadenbarg,  have  thought  proper  to  grant  (and  do  by  these  presents  graciously 
gauit),  in  reply  to  hia  petition^  in  manner  following,  for  his  pleasure,  and  do 
fneioasly  eonoede  to  him,  authority  to  erect  in  the  aforesaid  city,  subject  to  us  and 
to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  a  higher  gymasium  or  academy  and  university  of  all 
•neh  laws,  srta,  and  sciences,  aa  are  accustomed  to  be  publicly  set  forth  aud  taught 
in  any  gymnaaium,  university,  or  academy  throughout  all  our  dominions  and  those 
ef  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  such  manner  as  we  give  and  grant  the  aforesaid 
power  and  privilege  in  these  presents,  with  deliberation,  from  mature  consul tatioa 
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thereon  had,  and  of  onr  certain  knowled^ ;  that  is  to  say,  to  that  the  said  gymn*- 
aiam,  or  academy,  and  aniyenity  may  be  foanded  and  erected  by  the  eaid  Most 
Serene  Prince  £lector  at  Halle  (without  any  prejudice,  however,  to  neighboring 
nniveFBitiea) ;  and  when  it  shall  have  been  erected,  with  all  the  professors,  doeton, 
and  stodentM  contained  in  it,  and  shall  contain  a  body  of  youth  cultivating  the 
study  of  letters  in  it,  and  such  other  persons  as  pertain  to  it,  it  shall  poMess  equal 
rights  and  dignities,  and  all  immunities,  privileges,  liberties,  honors,  and  franchises 
as  are  uited,  enjoyed,  possessed,  and  delighted  in  by  the  other  universities  of  Ger- 
many and  their  members.  And  we  desire,  and  by  the  same  our  imperial  authority 
do  decree,  that  professors  and  fit  persons  may  be  appointed  by  the  said  Prince  or 
by  his  delegates,  to  profess  (proJUeri)  in  the  said  university,  and  to  hold  public 
lectures,  disputations,  and  recitations  (rtpetitumit),  to  propose  arguments  for  public 
discussion,  to  interpret,  comment,  and  explain,  and  to  do  all  scholsstic  acts,  in  the 
mode,  manner,  and  order  which  is  accustomed  in  other  universities.  And  if  the 
course  of  study  shall  have  been  successfully  pursued,  and  shall  be  carried  on  far- 
ther, and  if  a  proper  honor  or  grade  of  dignity  shall  be  decided  upon  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  talent  or  good  conduct,  and  such  as  may  merit  at  any  time  the  worthy 
reward  of  their  labor,  shall  seek  the  same ;  we  enact  and  ordain  that  a  tribunal  of  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  shall  be  formed,  and  that  any  who  shall  be  judged  worthy  to 
receive  the  prise  for  their  contest  (the  most  fit  and  excellent  being  selected),  shall 
first  submit  to  the  observances  to  be  conducted  by  such  doctors  and  professors, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  other  universities,  and  to  a  rigorous  and  diligent 
preparatory  examination  (the  honesty  of  which  we  charge  upon  the  oonsdenoes  of 
the  professors),  and  that  those  submitting  themselves  for  examination,  and  causing 
themselves  to  be  presented  to  the  university  authorities  by  respectable  and  hon- 
orable persons,  according  to  custom  and  to  the  statutes,  may  then  be  admitted  to 
the  examination  itself,  and,  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  having  been  invoked, 
may  be  examined ;  and  if  found  and  judged  fit  and  sufficient,  may  be  created 
bachelors,  or  masters,  or  licentiates,  or  doctors,  according  to  the  science  and  learn- 
ing of  each ;  and  may  receive  the  dignity  thereof,  and  be  invested  with  the  same 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hat,  the  giving  of  the  ring  and  the  kiss,  and  may  receive 
and  have  conferred  upon  them  the  usual  ornaments  and  insignia  of  the  said  digni- 
ties ;  and  that  bachelors,  masters,  licentiutes,  or  doctors  created  and  to  be  created 
in  the  said  university  ought  to  and  may,  in  all  places  and  territories  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire,  and  in  aU  other  countries  and  places,  freely  do  all  acts  of  profes- 
sors, reading,  teaching,  interpreting,  and  commenting,  which  other  professors, 
bachelors,  masters,  licentiates,  and  doctors  created  in  other  privileged  universities 
may  and  ought  to  do  by  right  or  custom. 

Moreover,  we  receive  the  same  university,  to  be  erected  as  above  by  the  aforesaid 
Host  Serene  Prince  Elector  in  his  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  into  the  peculiar  protec- 
tion, safeguard,  and  patronage  of  ourselves  and  our  successors,  Roman  emperors 
and  kings ;  and  we  ordain  and  decree  by  these  presents,  that  schdars  who  shall  n- 
oeive  any  dignity  or  deg^ree  in  the  siud  university  may  rejoioe  in  and  possess,  and 
can  and  ought  to  use,  enjoy,  rejoice  in,  and  possess,  all  and  singular  the  grants, 
honors,  dignities,  pre-eminences,  immunities,  privileges,  fhmchises,  concessions, 
fkvors,  indulgences,  and  all  other  things  whatever,  which  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg,  Tiibingen,  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  Friburg,  Bostock,  Julia  Helmstadt, 
Strasburg,  and  other  privileged  universities,  and  doctors,  licentiates,  masters, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  in  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  faculties  who  are  created  to  or 
honored  with  any  dignity  or  deg^ree,  rejoice  in,  use,  eqjoy,  and  possess,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  by  custom  or  by  law.  Any  privileges,  indulgences,  prerogatives, 
grants,  statutes,  ordinances,  exemptions,  or  other  things  whatever  to  the  contrary 
notwiUistanding ;  all  and  singular  of  which,  of  our  certain  knowledge,  deliberate 
purpose,  and  proper  motion  we  repeal,  and  ordwn  to  be  repealed  by  this  our  char- 
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ter ;  provided,  nevertheleBS,  that  neither  profosaors  nor  stadents  shall  therein  teaoh  or 
write,  or  permit  to  be  tan^^ht,  written,  maintained  in  pablio  lectures  or  disputations,  or 
aeeietly  or  openl  j  spread  abroad,  either  by  writing  or  books,  any  thini;  scandaloos  or 
oontrary  to  good  morals,  or  adverse  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
And  we  moreover  do  graciously  concede  and  bestow  upon  the  doctors  and 
seholars,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  university  to  be  erected,  after  the  manner  of 
other  universities,  but  with  the  previous  consent  had  of  the  aforesaid  Frederic, 
Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  successors,  the  fkculty  and  power  of  enact- 
ing statutes,  making  ordinances,  and  of  creating  and  appointing  a  Pro-Beotor  and 
Pro-Cbancellor  (we  having  chosen  that  it  should  rest  in  the  f^ee  will  and  good 
plesAure  of  the  Prince  Elector  as  founder,  and  of  his  snooessors,  to  reserve  to 
themselves  the  dignity  of  Hector  and  Chancellor,  or  if,  and  as  often  as  they  shall 
choose,  to  grant  to  the  university  the  free  right,  usual  in  other  universities,  of 
•lecting  a  Sector  and  Chancellor),  and  such  other  officers  as  their  pleasure  or 
neoeaait^  may  require.  And  that  the  aforesaid  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  hia  successors  may  further  experience  our  gracious  sentiments  to- 
'vaitl  this  ereeUon  and  foundation,  we  have,  of  the  motion,  knowledge,  and  authority 
albresaid,  conferred,  given,  and  bestowed,  and  do  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents 
graciously  confer,  give  and  bestow,  upon  the  Pro-Rector  to  be  appointed  or  elected 
in  the  manner  already  prescribed,  or  who  shall,  in  succession,  at  whatever  time  be 
llUing  the  office  of  Rector  in  the  same  university,  the  dignity  of  Count  of  the 
Sacred  lAteran  Palace,  and  of  our  Csesarean  Court  and  of  the  Imperial  Consistory, 
and  do  graciously  aggregate  him  to  and  inscribe  him  with  the  number  and  com- 
]wny  of  the  other  counts  palatine.  « 

Decreeing  and  ordering  by  this  imperial  edict,  that  from  this  time  forward  sn<y 
«essively,  as  long  as  and  while  he  shall  fill  the  office  of  said  l*ro-Rector,  he  may  and 
•hall  use,  enjoy,  and  rejoice  in  the  privileges,  grants,  rights,  immunities,  honors,  ex- 
emptions, customs,  and  liberties  below  written,  in  manner  as  the  other  Counts  of  the 
Holy  Lateran  Palace  have  hitherto  used  and  possessed  the  same,  or  do  in  any  way 
use  and  possess  them,  by  custom  or  by  right.    And  first,  that  he  may,  throughout 
the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  in  all  countries  and  places,  create  and  make  notaries 
public,  or  scribes  and  ordinary  judges,  and  to  give  and  grant  such  office  of  notary, 
or  scribe  and  ordinary  judge,  to  all  persons  worthy,  skillfhl,  and  fit  for  the  place, 
and  to  inveat  any  of  them,  by  pen  and  pencase,  as  the  custom  is ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  from  such  notaries  public  or  scribes  and  ordinary  judges  created  by  him 
and  from  each  of  them,  in  the  place  and  in  tlie  name  of  ourselves  and  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  and  aa  a  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Empire,  he  shall  take  their  corporal 
and  proper  oath,  in  this  manner :  That  they  will  be  faithful  to  us  and  to  the  Holy 
Booun  Empire,  and  to  all  our  successors,  Roman  emperors  and  kings,  legiti- 
mately succeeding,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  design  contemplating  danger  to  us, 
but  will  faithfully  defend  and  promote  our  good  and  our  safety,  and  to  the  extent 
of  their  power  prevent  and  avert  our  damage.    That,  moreover,  they  will  fiurly, 
eorreetly,  faithfully,  and  without  any  pretense,  contrivance,  falsehood,  or  fhiud, 
write,  read,  draft,  and  dictate  all  instruments,  public  and  private,  last  wills,  codi- 
dk,  testaments,  all  acts  of  judges,  and  all  and  singular  such  other  things  ss  it 
may  be  required  fh>m  them,  and  any  one  of  them,  by  obligation  of  the  said  offices, 
to  draft  or  write,  not  regarding  hatred,  money,  rewards,  or  other  feelings  or  favors. 
And  that  they  will  faithftilly,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  locality,  read,  draft, 
and  write  all  writings  which  they  may  be  required  to  draw  for  public  purposes, 
vpoo  dean  parchment,  not  upon  erased  documents  or  paper.    That  they  will  pro- 
mote, to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  the  causes  of  their  guests  (hogpUalium)^  and  of 
those  in  distress ;  and  bridges  and  public  roads :  that  they  will  faithfully  retain  in 
•eereey  the  testimony  and  words  of  witnesses  until  they  shall  have  been  regularly 
pobliahed;  eod  ahaU  well,  fairly,  and  honestly  do  all  and  singular  such  things  as 
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shall  Id  any  way  whatever  pertain  to  the  isaid  ofDcefi,  either  by  euiitoin  or  law.  And 
that  Buch  notaries  pnblio  or  acribea  and  ordinary  judges  to  be  created  by  him  may, 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  in  all  other  places  whatever,  draw, 
write,  and  publitih  contracts,  acts  of  judges,  instruments  and  last  wills ;  supply 
attestations  (decreta)^  and  authorizations  in  all  contracts  requiring  any  snch  thing, 
and  do,  publish,  and  exercise  all  <5ther  things  which  pertain  and  are  known  t* 
belong  to  the  office  of  public  notary  or  scribe  and  ordinary  judge.  Decreeing 
that  all  instruments  and  writings  made  by  such  scribes,  notaries  puUic,  or  ordi- 
nary judges  shall  liave  full  faith  in  court  and  elitewhero;  all  constitutions,  statutes, 
and  other  things  making  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  In  like  manner,  by 
our  said  imperial  authority,  we  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Pro-Rector,  or  person  who 
shall  be  filling  the  office  of  Rector,  that  he  may  have  power  and  authority  to  make, 
create,  and  invest  as  poets  laureate,  persons  fit  therefor  and  excelling  in  the  poeli* 
col  faculty,  by  the  imposition  of  the  laurel  and  the  giving  of  a  ring ;  which  poeta 
laureate  so  created  and  invested  by  the  same,  may  have  power  and  authority  in  aU 
cities,  communities,  universities,  oolites,  and  schools,  of  all  places  and  countriefl 
of  tlie  Uoly  Roman  Empire,  and  everywhere,  freely  and  without  any  impediment 
or  contradiction,  to  read,  instruct  {rfpetere),  write,  dispute,  interpret,  and  comment 
in  the  science  of  the  said  poetical  art,  and  to  do  and  exorcise  all  other  poetical  acts 
which  other  poets  and  persons  adorned  with  the  poetical  lanrel  have  been  aoctm- 
tomed  to  do  and  exercise,  and  to  use,  enjoy,  possess,  and  rejoice  in  all  and  singa- 
lar  the  ornaments,  insignia,  privileges,  prerogatives,  exemptions,  liberties,  conoes* 
sions,  honors,  pre-eminences,  favors,  and  indulgences,  which  other  poets  laureate, 
appointed  in  whatever  places  and  academies^  rejoice  in,  enjoy,  and  use,  either  by 
custom  or  law.  And,  moreover,  we  grant  and  bestow  upon  the  aforesaid  Pro-Beo- 
tor  full  power  to  legitimate  natural  children,  bastards,  children  of  prostitutes  and 
concubines,  and  incestuous  children  in  marriage  or  without  it ;  and  all  others,  al- 
though infants,  and  wbetlier  present  or  absent,  begotten  or  to  be  begotten  from 
illicit  or  damnable  intercourse,  whether  masculine  or  feminine,  by  whatever  name 
called,  whether  other  legitimate  children  exist  or  not,  and  without  their  consent 
having  been  sought  for  (iw  eiiam  aliUr  non  requisUi8)y  and  whether  their  parents 
be  living  or  dead  (the  children  of  illustrious  princes,  counts,  and  barons  being 
nevertheless  excepted),  to  restore  to  them  and  any  one  of  them,  all  and  singohu*, 
legitimate  rights,  entirely  to  take  away  all  stain  from  their  birth,  by  restoring  and 
habilitating  them  in  all  and  singular  their  rights  of  succession  and  inheritance  of 
paternal  and  maternal  possessions,  even  from  intestate  relatives  by  both  father  and 
mother,  and  in  all  legitimate  honors,  dignities,  and  private  agreements,  either  by 
contract  o)r  by  last  will,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  whether  in  court  or 
without,  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  begotten  in  legitimate  matrimony,  all  objeo- 
tions  from  illegitimate  birth  being  completely  quieted.  And  that  such  legitima- 
tion of  them  so  made  by  him  as  above,  shall  be  had  and  held  to  be  done  with 
entire  right  and  lawfulness,  not  otherwise  than  if  it  had  taken  place  with  all  the 
legal  forms,  the  defect  of  which  we  will  and  intend  to  be  specially  supplied  by  inn 
perial  authority  (so  nevertheless,  that  such  legitimations  shall  not  prejudice  legiti* 
mate  and  natural  heirs  and  children) ;  so  that  those  so  legitimated,  after  having 
been  legitimated,  shall  bo,  and  shall  be  held  to  be,  and  may  be  named,  and  can  and 
ought  to  be  named,  in  all  places,  as  if  legitimate  and  legitimately  bom  of  the  honse, 
fitmily,  and  descent  of  their  parents,  and  have  power  and  authority  to  bear  and 
carry  the  arms  and  insignia  of  such  parents ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  be  mad« 
noble,  if  their  parents  were  noble,  certain  laws  notwithstanding,  which  provide 
that  natural  children,  bastards,  children  of  prostitutes  and  concubines,  and  inces- 
tuous children,  whether  in  marriage  or  without  it,  and  all  others  begotten  or  to  be 
begotten  of  illegal  or  damnable  intercourse,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  legitimated 
while  natural  legitimate  children  are  living,  or  without  the  wish  and  consent  of 
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the  nataral  and  legitimate  children,  or  paternal  relatives,  or  of  the  lords  of  the  fief; 
tnd  especially  the  Novels,  **  How  natural  children  may  be  er^franchUfd^^^  passim  f* 
and  Liber  Fsmdorufi^  '*  If  (hers  he  a  ecmtroversy  between  the  lord  and  paternal  rela- 
Umu  about  a  fyff'^i  and  Code,  title  Jubemue,  6,  '*  Qf  the  emaneipaiion  of  children  ;"t 
ind  other  similar  provisions,  which  laws,  and  each  of  them,  we  ordain  to  bo  ex- 
pressly and  intentionally  repealed;  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  con- 
tracts aforesaid,  and  of  the  last  wills  of  deceased  persons,  and  other  lawti,  and  their 
enactments  and  customs,  althoagh  they  are  such  as  require  to  be  recited  or  of 
which  special  mention  ought  here  to  be  made ;  which,  in  abrogation  of,  and  intend- 
ing to  abrogate  them,  in  this  present  case  at  least,  we  do  of  our  certain  knowledge 
and  the  ]Jenitade  of  our  imperial  power,  totally  repeal  and  will  to  be  repealed. 

And,  moreover,  we  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Pro-Bector,  or  person  filling 
the  office  of  the  Bectorate,  power  and  authority  to  appoint  guardians  and  curators, 
and  to  remove  the  same,  for  legitimate  subsisting  causes ;  to  restore  infamous  per- 
sons, whether  by  law  or  fact,  to  good  fame,  and  to  purify  them  fVom  every  sign  of 
infiuny,  whether  inflicted  or  to  be  inflicted,  so  that  thereafler  they  shall  be  held 
ilt  and  proper  persona  for  all  and  every  transaction,  and  may  be  promoted  to  digni- 
tiea;  also  to  adopt  children,  young  or  adult,  and  to  make,  constitute,  and  ordain 
them  such ;  also  to  emancipate  children,  legitimate  and  to  be  legitimated,  and 
adopUve ;  and  to  consent  to  the  adoption  and  emancipation  of  all  and  singular, 
1x»th  of  infants  and  adults;  and  to  declare  thoee  supplicatiDg  it  to  be  of  full  age, 
and  to  give  their  authorization  and  decree  to  that  effect ;  also  to  manumit  ser- 
'brants,  and  in  like  manner  to  give  their  authorization  and  decree  for  any  manumis- 
^on,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  offlcial  rod ;  and  to  alienations  by  minors, 
and  transactions  by  those  not  enfnnohiBed  (aUmentarum) ;  and  to  restore  to  their 
vights  minors,  ohnrohes,  and  communities  injured,  the  other  party  having  fln»t  been 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  and  to  grant  to  them  or  either  of  them  full  restitu- 
^on,  the  legal  order  of  proceeding  being  always  preserved. 

Lastly,  we  grant  and  bestow  upon  the  aforementioned  Most  Serene  Prince  Elcc- 
^r  of  Brandenburg  fVee  authority  and  power  of  conferring  peculiar  arms  and  insig- 
nia upon  each  of  the  faculties  to  be  establiKhed  in  said  university,  which  they  shall 
liave  power  and  authority  to  use  whenever  necessary,  or  at  their  pleasure,  in  pub- 
lie  writings,  edicts,  ordinances,  and  other  acts,  in  place  of  a  seal ;  saving,  neverthe- 
less, as  to  all  the  foregoing,  our  Ciesarean  authority,  the  supreme  jurisdiction  and 
all  the  authority  of  the  founder  himself  and  his  successors,  and  the  rights  of  all 
ether  persona  whatever. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  of  whatever  state,  rank,  order,  dignity,  or  pre-eminence, 
infringe  upon  the  grants  and  powers  of  our  concession,  erection,  confirmation,  in- 
dolgeuce,  protection,  countship  palatine,  and  other  our  privileges  above  inserted, 
or  with  rash  daring  make  opposition  to  them,  or  violate  them  in  any  manner.  And 
if  any  one  shall  presume  to  attempt  to  do  so,  be  it  known  to  him  that  he  will  incur, 
without  power  or  remission,  both  the  heaviest  indignation  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  marks  of  pure  gold  for  each  offense ;  of  which  we 
decree  that  one-half  shall  go  to  the  imperial  fidc — that  is,  to  our  treasury*— and  the 
remainder  to  the  aforesaid  Most  Serene  Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  to  his 
ftaooeeaora.  In  testimony  whereof  these  lettere  are  subscribed  with  our  hand  and 
attested  by  the  attachment  of  our  Caesorean  seal.  Given  at  our  City  of  Vienna,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  and  of  our  reign  over  the  Boman  Empire  the  thirty-sixth,  over  Hungary  the 
thirty-ninth,  over  Bohemia  the  thirty-eighth.  Leopold. 

*  Nereis,  99,paeelm;  aee  Corpus  Juris  dvilis^  ed.  by  Kriegel  and  ottaara,  3  vola.  royal 
Bve^  LalTate,  18M,  voL  ilL  p.  897,  H  seq, 
tliU  Frad.,  11,  Se,  I  11 ;  ih.,  voL  ill.  p.  800.  X  Cod.,  vliL  49, 5;  Ibw,  voL  11.  p.  559. 
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II.  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS,  JR. 


Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,*  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North 
Andover,  a  merchniit  in  that  village,  where  he  lived  and  died. 
His  mother,  Elizal)eth,  was  daughter  of  Theodore  Barnard,  and 
granddaughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  the  well-knowD  minis, 
ter  of  Salem. 

The  family  circumstances  of  Judge  Phillips,  and  the  period  of 
his  hoy  hood  and  youth,  were  such  as  in  some  measure  to  account 
for  iiis  character  and  his  life  ;  although  they  were  only  accessa- 
ries to  the  rare  and  high  endowments  of  his  nature.  His  parents 
buried  all  the  others  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the 
youngest  but  one,  and  of  whom  no  other  reached  adult  age.  His 
parents  were  not  without  a  prevailing  sadness  of  demeanor,  natu* 
ral  in  those  who  had  lost  so  many  dear  to  them,  and  were  remark* 
able  for  strict  habits.  His  home  was  the  scene  of  a  method  and 
frugality,  systematic  and  thorough  almost  to  severity,  even  in  that 
day.  In  his  childhood  occurred  the  bloody  and  exciting  incidents 
of  the  old  French  War ;  as  he  pursued  his  preparation  for  col- 
lege, the  stamp  act  excitement  passed  before  him ;  and  just  as 
he  graduated,  the  greater  scenes  of  the  Revolution  opened;  and, 
while  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  he  stepped,  as  it  were,  from  the 
halls  of  Harvard  into  an  active  participation  in  the  struggle. 

He  was,  therefore,  naturally,  a  grave,  sober,  industrious  and 
manly  boy ;  and  his  character  as  a  man,  was  the  just  develop- 
ment of  the  same  and  many  other  virtues.  He  entered  Dummer 
Academy ,f  at  Byfield,  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  there,  under  Master  Samuel  Moody,  pursued  his  studies  pre- 
paratory for  college ;  while  here,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Abbott,  the 
historian  of  Andover,  **  his  proficiency,  his  manliness  and  sobriety, 
and  regular  conduct,  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  in- 

*  For  the  ancestry  of  Judge  Phillips,  as  the  subject  of  this  article  was  com- 
monly called  to  di«tinguish  him  from  his  father,  and  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  PhQ- 
lips,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
on  article  in  another  place,  upon  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Phillips. 

t  Founded  by  Lieut  Gov.  William  Dummer,  who  bequeathed  his*  estate  for  that 
purpose,  and  opened  in  1768;  although  not  incorporated  until  Oct.  3,  1782,  later 
than  Phillips  Andover  Acaduxqr  or  FhUlips  Exeter  Academy. 
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structor  and  fellow.students."  His  earliest  preserved  letter  is 
written  to  his  mother  from  this  place,  dated  June  25,  1765 ;  and 
its  somewhat  precise  but  very  clear  diction,  as  well  as  the  careful 
erasures  and  interlineations  in  it,  already  indicating  characteristics 
which  remained  peculiarly  prominent  in  his  composition  through 
life. 

He  entered  Harvard  University,  the  hereditary  place  of  the 
college  education  of  his  family,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1767,  ha  v. 
ing  among  his  class-mates  James  Bowdoin,  David  Parsons,  David 
Tappan,  Zedekiah  Sanger,  David  O^ood,  Jonathan  French,  Win- 
throp  Sargent  and  John  Warren,  all  afterwards  eminent  in  various 
pursuits.  This  class  was  remarkable  for  talent  and  for  numbers ; 
as  none  so  lai^e  had  ever  graduated,  nor  did  any  subsequently, 
until  that  of  1810. 

A  quaint  occurrence  soon  after  his  entrance,  aftbrds  so  curious 
a  picture  of  the  aristocratic  habits  then  prevalent,  that  we  give  the 
following  account  of  it,  from  Rev.  John  L.  Taylor's  memoir  of 
him.  After  remarking  that  the  classes  were  in  those  days  ar- 
ranged at  exercises  and  on  the  catalogue,  not  alphabetically,  but 
according  to  family  rank,  and  observing  upon  the  standing  of  his 
father,  as  shown  by  his  son's  name  having  been  placed  eighth  in 
a  class  of  sixty-three,  Mr.  Taylor  adds,  *'  Evidence,  too,  of  the 
weight  which  was  then  attached  to  the  question  of  rank,  as  also 
of  their  father's  tenacity  in  maintaining  his  rights,  is  given  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Faculty  •  .  •  were  constrained  by  his 
energetic  protest  and  appeal,  to  modify  their  decision  by  a  formal 
vote,  and  place  him  one  name  higher !" 

We  add,  from  Mr.  Taylor's  appendix,  the  note  containing  the 
young  man's  own  journal  entry  on  the  occasion,  and  the  vote 
itself  as  upon  the  Records  of  the  Faculty. 

^  Under  date  of  August  19,  1769,  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  *I 
came  to  Cambridge  Wednesday,  and  found  I  was  put  with  Osgood, 
in  chamber  No.  26,  in  Hollis'  Hall ;  very  good  chamber.  This 
afternoon  I  received  a  copy  of  a  vote,  wherein  I  was  ordered  to 
sit  between  Vassal  and  Murray ;  it  occasions  considerable. talk. 
Some  say  I  bought  it,  others,  I  have  tried  for  it ;  but  promotion 
always  breeds  enemies,  and  envious  ones  are  the  meet  spiteful ; 
let  me  be  interested  in  the  Lord,  and  no  matter  who  is  against 
me!'" 

The  vote  i»— 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  Tutors  of  Harvard  College,  August  18, 
1760,  present,  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Scales,  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Willard ; 
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Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  Esquire,  having  some  time  ago  en. 
tered  a  complaint  to  the  President  and  Tutors,  that  his  son,  Sam. 
uel  Phillips,  a  student  at  the  College,  has  not  his  proper  place  in 
the  class ;  particularly,  that  he  did  not  rank  with  the  sons  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  Justices  of  the  Quorum,  when  he  himself 
had  been  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum  unus,  a 
longer  time  than  any  of  them, — and  having  had  from  the  late 
President  Holyoke,  and  others  in  the  government  of  the  college, 
a  promise  that  the  records  at  the  Secretary's  office  should  be  con. 
suited,  and  if  it  did  appear  that  there  was  a  mistake,  it  should  be 
rectified. — The  Secretary's  book  having  been,  accordingly,  con. 
suited,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  put  into  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  in  the  year  1752,  and  that  he  was  made  Justice  of  the 
Quorum,  November  19, 1761 ;  that  John  Murray,  Esquire,  (whose 
son  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  the  Justices,)  was  put  into 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  January,  1754,  and  was  made  Jus. 
tice  of  the  Quorum  in  1762. 

Therefore,  voted,  That  Phillips,  son  to  the  above  mentioned 
Samuel  Phillips,  Esquire,  do  for  the  future  take  his  place  between 
Vassal  and  Murray ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Eliot,  tutor  to  the 
class  in  which  Phillips  is  thus  placed,  do  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
above  vote  to  him.'* 

This  curious  affair,  probably,  had  considerable  influence  in 
causing  the  disuse  of  the  custom  of  ranking  students,  which  was 
given  up  shortly  afler  his  graduation. 

Young  Phillips  was  slow  in  learning,  but  indefatigable  in  indus* 
try,  and  most  economical  in  time,  and  was  also  endowed  with  an 
exceedingly  retentive  memory ;  qualities,  which  in  his  case,  as 
in  many  others,  fully  made  up  for  any  defect  in  rapidity  of  study. 
He  soon  assumed  and  maintained  a  high  rank  in  scholarship,  and 
the  demeanor  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  He  exercised  much  in. 
fluence  in  his  class,  and  was  much  esteemed  both  by  them  and  by 
the  faculty.  He  graduated  in  1771,  delivering  the  Salutatory  in 
Latin ;  a  copy  of  nearly  all  of  which  is  yet  extant. 

Mr.  Phillips  had,  while  at  college,  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  became  a  strong  mutual  affection,  with  Phoebe,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Foxcrofl,  a  lady  of  great  cultivation, 
elegance  and  accomplishments,  and  of  a  temperament  so  sanguine, 
gay  and  happy,  that  although  nine  years  older  than  himself,  she 
never  seemed  or  was  otherwise  his  senior,  than  in  years.  In  duti- 
ful obedience  to  his  father's  first  positive  commands  to  give  up  the 
match,  it  was  delayed  for  two  years ;  and  the  severe  old  man  only 
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withdrew  his  prohibition  when  his  son's  physician,  while  the  young 
man  was  ill  and  expected  to  die,  told  him  how  much  suffering  he 
had  undergone  by  reason  of  iL  They  were  married  in  1773,  and 
their  union  was  not  only  one  of  perfect  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
but,  after  a  little  time,  convinced  his  parents  how  judicious  and 
fortunate  was  their  son's  selection. 

While  at  college,  Mr.  Phillips  had,  like  his  father,  and  like  the 
whole  body  of  students  and  instructors  at  Cambridge,  been  an 
ardent  Whig.  He  voted  for  the  students'  resolutions,  in  October, 
1768,  to  use  no  more  tea ;  watched  all  the  occurrences  of  the  time 
with  constant  care,  and  entered  them  in  his  diary  ;  and  was  so 
early  and  well  known  as  a  zealous  patriot,  that  less  than  two  years 
after  graduating,  when  but  twenty -one  years  old,  he  was  chosen 
town  clerk  and  treasurer  of  his  patriotic  and  spirited  native  town 
of  Andover,  succeeding  his  father  after  fourteen  years'  service 
by  the  latter. 

During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Phillips'  time  and  money,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  father,  were  freely  used  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Having  served  in  the  manifold  committee  and  other  business  of 
Andover,  with  efficient  zeal,  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress in  1775,  aged  twenty-five ;  a  fact  which  sufficiently  shows 
what  a  reputation  he  had  already  gained  for  maturity  of  charac* 
ter,  prudence,  and  reliability.  Of  this  Congress  he  was  for  four 
years  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members,  and  though  no 
Orator,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  speakers. 

He  was  a  respected  and  influential  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  met  at  Andover  in  1779)  and  was,  beginning 
with  the  first  election  und^r  the  constitution,  and  onwards  until  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  a  senator;  and,  after  1785, 
president  of  the  senate.  His  reputation  still  rising,  he  was  chosen 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  1801,  but  which  office  he  was  holding  at 
his  death  in  1802. 

The  next  year  after  he  became  a  senator,  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  for  Essex  County,  although  not  quite 
lliirty  years  of  age.  He  retained  this  office  until  1798,  having 
never  been  absent  from  court  but  twice  during  the  whole  sixteen 
years,  and  then  by  reason  of  other  public  duties.  Although  not 
having  a  professional  legal  experience,  his  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  was  altogether  excellent.  In  the  year  1787, 
Judge  Phillips  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  insurgents  under  Shays. 
Besides  all  these  official  duties.  Judge  Phillips  managed  exten- 
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sive  and  multifarious  business  enterprises,  with  thoroughness, 
judgment,  and  success.  In  1776,  he  erected  a  powder-mill  to 
supply  the  continental  army,  and  managed  it  profitably  until  1796. 
Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  purchased  on  his  own  account 
several  parcels  of  property,  and  became  an  extensive  farmer. 
Although  operating  entirely  by  agents  and  hired  labor,  so  remark- 
able was  his  skill  in  selecting  employes,  and  in  the  management 
of  men  as  well  as  in  the  processes  of  farming,  that  his  lands  con* 
stantly  improved,  and  always  returned  him  a  good  income.  He 
also  operated  at  various  periods  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  and  a 
paper-mill,  from  all  of  which  he  made  money.  He  owned  and 
superintended  two  stores,  at  Andovcr  and  Methuen,  and  from 
these  also  he  derived  a  large  income.  His  large  property  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  lands,  and  the  building  and  repairing 
of  the  various  houses  on  his  estates,  also  required  much  attention. 
It  follows  from  these  statements,  as  was  actually  the  fact,  that,  as 
a  business  man,  Judge  Phillips  was  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
judicious,  energetic,  prompt,  far-seeing,  and  thorough. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  traced  the  public  career  of  Judge  Phil- 
lips; we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  his  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  his  eflbrts  in  its  promotion. 

He  was  a  steady  and  interested  friend,  and  frequent  visitor,  to 
the  common  schools  of  Andover,  and  spent  much  pains  in  their 
improvement;  and  was  for  twenty  years  one  of  the  overseers 
of  Harvard  University.  The  principal  object  of  his  zeal  and  hid 
efTorls  for  education  was,  however,  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
an  institution  which  he  himself  conceived,  founded,  and  organ- 
ized ;  and  whose  entire  endowment  his  influence  secured. 

The  first  conception  of  the  academy  arose  in  Judge  Phillips' 
mind  in  or  before  the  year  1777 ;  and  may  not  improbably  have 
been  caused  by  his  recollections  of  his  own  preparatory  education, 
for  which  he  had  to  resort  to  Byfield.  Among  the  excitements 
of  the  war,  and  his  own  numerous  and  increasing  avocations,  he 
found  time  to  draft,  consider,  and  amend,  plans  of  organization, 
and  to  secure  the  necessary  lands.  He  very  early  consulted  his 
father,  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  upon 
the  plan  of  his  school.  Indeed,  a  main  point  in  the  undertaking 
was  the  enlistment  of  their  interest  and  contributions.  His  own 
share  of  the  endowment  of  the  academy  was  not  large ;  but  it  was 
his  influence  which  secured  it  86,000  each,  from  his  father  and 
his  uncle  William,  (31,000  from  his  uncle  John,  and  $28,000 
from  his  cousin  William. 
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The  academy,  aa  at  first  outlined  in  the  mind  of  the  founder, 
was  to  have  been  a  private  institution,  under  his  own  personal 
supervision ;  but  this  scheme  underwent  successive  modifications 
from  himself,  and  his  consultations  with  his  father  and  uncle,  until 
it  assumed  its  final  form  of  an  investiture  in  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  of  a  public  school. 

The  first  parcel  of  land  for  the  uses  of  the  academy,  was  pur- 
chased  in  1777,  and  in  the  next  year  the  school  was  actually 
opened,  (April  30,  1778,)  under  the  preceptorship  of  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  a  trustee,  and  who  had  been  much  consulted  respecting 
its  organization.  The  building  first  occupied,  was  an  old  joinei^s 
shop,  a  one  story  framed  edifice,  removed  and  refitted  for  the 
purpose. 

The  nunr  ber  of  thirty  pupils,  fixed  upon  as  a  limit,  was  filled 
within  a  month  from  the  opening  of  the  school ;  and  the  number 
of  applicants  for  admission  was  so  great,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term,  a  small  fee  was  charged  to  each  scholar,  to  meet  cur. 
rent  expenses* 

The  school  was  incorporated  October  4th,  1760,  by  the  name 
of  Phillips  Academy;  being  the  first  incorporated  academy  in 
Massachusetts.  Its  course  has  been  uniformly  most  prosperous 
and  useful.  Not  to  mention  other  institutions,  which  owe  more  or 
less  to  this,  an  early  and  most  excellent  model  of  its  kind,  the  ex- 
istence of  Exeter  Phillips  Academy  may  justly  be  said  to  be  due 
to  that  at  Andover ;  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  not  only 
was  in  its  beginning  a  legitimate  development  of  the  ih  ological 
class  which  was  even  prepared  for  within  the  academy,  but  owes 
to  the  spirit  and  what  it  was  well-known  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
founder  of  th  ;  academy,  no  small  share  of  its  whole  endowment. 
Nearly  four  thousand  pupils  have  been  members  of  the  classical 
department  of  the  academy,  and  twenty-seven  hundred  of  the 
English  department* 

In  addition  to  this  noble  monument  of  beneficence  and  wisdom. 
Judge  Phillips  bequeathed  to  trustees  in  and  for  his  native  town 
of  Andover,  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  the  income  to  be  used 
fi>r  the  three  purposes  of  aiding  the  professional  acquirements  of 
female  teachers  in  the  town,  of  extending  the  annual  terms  of  com- 
mon schools  in  it,  and  for  the  purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution 
of  certain  specified  books  to  ''poor  and  pious  Christians,"  when* 
ever  the  trustees  shall  see  fit. 

The  health  of  Judge  Phillips  was  feeble  from  childhood,  his 
physical  strength  never  great,  and  his  frame  slender.     Notwith* 
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Standing  those  obstacles,  he  lived  a  life  crowded  with  action,  and 
most  widely  though  unobtrusively  useful.  He  possessed  extraor- 
dinary self-command,  and  attained  to  as  remarkable  evenness  of 
temper  and  demeanor,  being  always  serious,  but  never,  it  is  be- 
lieved, having  been  mirthful. 

The  traits  of  his  character,  and  his  wise  use  of  his  powers,  will 
account  for  his  having  been  able  to  do  so  much  in  a  life  not  long. 
He  was  most  remarkably  assiduous,  carefully  patient  and  method- 
ical ;  and  his  manuscripts  now  remaining,  private  family  letters 
as  well  as  important  public  documents,  testify  most  strikingly  to 
this  fact,  in  the  endless  multitude  of  the  alterations  which  he 
added  to  them.  Ho  was  also  most  sensitively  alive  to  the  value 
of  time,  and  very  frequently  recurred  to  this  topic  both  in  word 
and  writing.  And  he  was  incessantly  and  wonderfully  active ;  not 
hastily,  however,  but  with  a  singular  effective  quietness  of  manner* 

These  points  in  his  character  as  a  man  of  active  employment, 
were  admirably  sustained  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for  vir- 
tue, his  wise  morality  of  speech  and  action,  his  steady  and  serene, 
though  sedate,  happiness  of  temperament,  and  unaffected  personal 
modesty.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  favorite  undertakings  of 
his  life,  he  was  always,  and  most  attractively,  fond  of  the  young, 
and  was  in  like  manner  beloved  again  by  them.  And  lastly,  this 
estimate  of  his  excellencies  would  be  entirely  imperfect,  should  it 
not  be  added  that  all  of  them  could  be  visibly  seen  to  be  based 
upon,  and  suppitcd  and  symmetrized  by  a  deep  and  most  hum- 
ble and  heart-felt  belief,  and  sincere  and  consistent  practice,  of  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Justice  to  their  memory  requires  us  to  add  the  amounts  given  to 
Phillips  Academy  by  its  four  benefactors.     These  are  : 
Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover,        -  -         8«,000 

Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  -  31,000 

Hon  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  -  -  6,000 

His  Honor,  William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  to  the  Academy,    28,000 
u         *«  w  **  **  **     Seminary,    14,000 


•85,000 

We  subjoin  to  this  sketch,  the  constitution  of  Phillips'  Academy 
at  Andover,  at  length,  as  drafted  by  Judge  Phillips.  The  singular 
merits  of  the  provisions  of  this  document,  and  its  excellence  as  a 
composition,  and  especially  its  importance  as  the  first  instrument 
of  its  kind  drafted  in  the  country,  and  as  therefore  a  model  for  the 
orjranization  of  many  and  influential  successors,  render  it  well 
worthy  of  careful  study. 
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AM  ACT  TO    XlfCORFORATB  AN  ACADRMT  IN  THB  TOWN  OP  ANDOTBR,  BT  THB 
MAMB   Of   PUIIJ.in  ACAOBMY,   OCTOBBR   4tH,  1780. 

Preamble. 

Whbbbas,  the  education  of  youth  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good, 
as  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  people  ;  as  at 
that  period  the  mind  easily  receives  and  retains  impressions,  is  formed  with  peculiar 
adrantage  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  most  useful  knowl- 
edge :  and,  whereas  the  Honoral>le  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  in  the  County  of  Es- 
aex,  Esq.,  and  the  Honorable  John  Phillips  of  Exeter,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham, 
and  Stale  of  New  Hampshire,  Esq.,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eisht,  by  a  le^al  instrument  of  that  date,  gave, 
granted,  and  assigned  to  the  Honorable  William  Phillips,  Esquire,  and  others,  therein 
named,  and  to  their  heirs,  divers  lots  and  parcels  of  land,  in  said  Instrument  described, 
at  well  as  certain  other  estate,  to  the  use  and  upon  the  trust  following,  namely,  that  the 
rents,  profits,  and  interest  thereof,  be  forever  laid  out  and  expended  by  the  Trustees  in 
the  said  Instrument  named,  for  the  support  of  a  Public  Free  School  or  Academy,  in  the 
town  of  Andover: — and,  whereas  the  execution  of  the  generous  and  important  design 
of  the  grantors  aforesaid  will  be  attended  with  very  great  embarrassments,  unless,  by  an 
act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees,  mentioned  in  the  said  Instrument,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, shall  be  authorized  to  commence  and  prosecute  actions  at  law,  and  transact 
such  other  matters  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  the  interest  of  the  said  Academy  shall 
vequire. 

Academy  Established. 

L  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same ;  that  there  bo  and  hereby  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Town  of  Andover,  and  County  of  Essex,  an  Academy,  by  the  name  of 
J'hsUUpM  Academy t  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  and  the  Art  of  Speaking ;  also  practical  Geometry,  Logic,  and  Geog- 
xaphy,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  Languages,  as  opportunity 
xnay  hereafter  permit,  and  as  the  Trustees,  hereinafter  provided  shall  direct. 

TroBlees  Appointed  and  Incorporated. 

II.    Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 

^f  Andover  aforesaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips  of  Exeter  afore^iaid,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 

*VriIliam  Phillips  and  Oliver  Wendell,  Esqs.,  and  John  Lowell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  the 

C^oanty  of  Snflfolk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Rev.  JoKiali  Stearns  of  Ep- 

pine,  in  the  County  of  Rockingham  aforesaid,  the  Reverend  William  Symmes  of  said 

.i^Qdorer,  the  Reverend  Elias  Smith  of  Middlctown,  in  the  said  County  of  Essex,  the 

H^erend  Jonathan  French,  Samuel  Phillips,  JunV,  Esq.,  Mr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  gen- 

vlecnen,  and  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abtx>tt,  yeoman,  all  of  Andover  aforesaid,  be,  and  they 

la^reby  are  nominated  and  appointed  Tnistees  of  said  Academy  ;  and  they  are   hereby 

iiicofporated  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  Tnutee.s  of  Phillips  Academy ;  and 

^«t  they,  and  their  successors,  shall  be  and  continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by 

1^  tame  name  forever. 

Lands  Confirmed  to  the  Trustees. 

.    HL    And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  the  lands  and  mon- 

'^  which,  by  a  legal  Instrument,  bearing  date  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 

^fd,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  were  given,  granted,  and  as- 

**SOed,  by  the  aforementioned  Samuel   Phillips  and  John  Philli|3S,  unto  the  said  Wil- 

^"tt  Phillips,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Lowell,  Josiah  Steams,  William  Symmes,  Elias 

a5!!^'  •'°"'''^**"  French,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jun'r,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Nehemiah 

^r^U,  and  to  their  heirs,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  confirmed  to  the  said  William  Phil- 

^P>  and  others,  last  named,  and  to  their  successors,  as  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 

"^^ver,  for  the  uses  and  purposes,  and  upon  the  Trust,  which   in  said  Instrument  are 

^pressed:  and  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  their  successors,  and  the  officers  of  the  said 

^^•demjr,  are  hereby  required,  in  conducting  the  concerns  thereof,  and  in  all  matters 

^ling  thereto,  to  regulate  themselves  conformably  to  the  true  design  and  intention  of 

^  *ftul  grantors,  as  expressed  in  their  Instrument  above  mentioned. 

Trustees  to  have  one  common  Seal. — May  Sue  and  be  Sued. 

^'  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Trustees  and 
^>r  successors,  shall  have  one  common  Seal,  which  they  may  make  use  of  in  any 
*2^^  or  business  that  relates  to  the  said  office  of  Trustees  of  the  snid  Academy ;  and 
*r^7  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  break,  change,  and  renew  the  suid  Seal,  from 
'^  to  time,  as  they  shall  see  fit ;  and  that  they  may  Sue  and  be  Sued  in  all  actions 
'^U  personal,  and  mixed,  and  prosecute  and  defend  the  same  unto  final  judgment  and 
ttecQtioQ,  by  the  name  of  the  Trusttea  of  Phillip*  Academy. 
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Enpowerad  to  Elect  their  Officen,  and  Ordain  Bales,  etc 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Sanrael  Phil- 
lips and  others,  the  Trustees  aforesaid,  and  their  succesaors,  the  longest  livers  and  sur- 
vivors of  them,  be  the  true  and  sole  Visitors,  Trustees,  and  Governors  of  the  said 
Phillips  Academy,  in  perpetual  succession  forever :  to  be  continued  in  the  way  and 
manner  hereafter  specifiea,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  elect  such  officers  of  the 
said  Academy,  as  to  them,  the  said  Trustees,  Governors,  and  Visitors  aforesaid,  and 
their  successors,  shall  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  various  occasions  and  cir- 
cumstances, seem  most  fit  and  reouisite ;  all  which  shall  be  observed  by  the  officers, 
scholars,  and  servants  of  the  said  Academy,  upon  the  penalties  therein  contained :  pro- 
vided, notwithstanding,  that  the  said  rules,  laws,  and  orders  be  noways  contrary  to  th« 
laws  of  this  State. 

Nnmber  of  Trasteet  not  to  exceed  thirteen. 

VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  number  of  the 
Trustees  aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  shall  not  at  any  one  time  be  more  than  ti^een, 
nor  leas  than  aevm;  seven  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  transacting  business, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  members  present  at  any  legal  meeting,  shall  decide  all  ques- 
tions that  shall  come  before  them,  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  excepted. 

The  principal  Instnietor  to  be  one. 

That  the  principal  Instructor  for  the  time  being,  shall  eycr  be  one  of  them ;  that  a 
major  part  snail  be  laymen  and  respectable  freeholders  ;  also,  that  a  major  part  shall 
consist  of  men  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  the  Seminary  is  situate. 

And  to  perpetuate  the  succession  of  said  Trustees. 

Vacancies  of  Trustees,  how  supplied. 

VII.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  as  oflen  as  one  or  more 
of  the  Trustees  of  said  Phillips  Academy  shall  die  or  resign,  or  in  the  judgment  of  a 
major  part  of  the  other  Trustees  be  rendered,  by  age  or  otherwise,  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office,  then,  and  so  often,  the  Trustees  then  surviving  and 
remaining,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  elect  one  or  more  persons  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy or  vacancies. 

The  Trustees  to  lie  deemed  capable  in  the  law  to  take  and  receive  by  gift,  grant,  etc 

VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Trustees  afore- 
said, and  their  successors,  be  and  they  herchy  are  rendered  capable  in  law  to  take  and 
receive  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  es- 
tate, real  and  personal ;  provided  that  the  annual  income  of  the  said  real  estate  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  annual  income  of  the  said  personal 
estate  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  both  sums  to  be  valued  in  sil- 
ver, at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  by  the  ounce ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  to  them,  the  said  Trustees  and  their  successors,  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
provisions  and  limitations,  as  may  be  expressed  in  any  deed  or  instrument  of  convey- 
ance to  them  made  ;  provided  always,  that  neither  the  said  Trustees,  nor  their  success- 
ors, shall  ever  hereafter  receive  any  grant  or  donation,  the  condition  whereof  shall  re- 

guire  them  or  any  others  concerned,  to  act  in  nny  respect  counter  to  the  design  of  the 
rst  grantors,  or  of  any  prior  donation.  And  all  deeds  and  instruments,  which  the  said 
Trustees  may  lawfully  make,  shall,  when  made  in  the  name  of  the  said  Trustees,  and 
si^ed  and  dfelivered  by  their  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  bind  the 
said  Trustees  and  their  successors,  and  be  valid  in  law. 

Two-thirds  of  said  Trustees  empowered  to  remove  the  Seminary. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  it  shall  hereaAer  be 
judged,  ufion  mature  and  impartial  consideration  of  all  circumstances,  by  two^hirds  of 
all  the  Trustees,  that,  for  good  and  substantial  reasons,  which  at  this  time  do  not  exist, 
the  true  design  of  this  Institution  will  be  better  promoted  by  removing  the  Seminary 
from  the  place  where  it  is  founded,  in  that  case  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  said 
Trustees,  to  remove  it  accordingly,  and  to  establish  it  in  such  place  within  this  State, 
as  they  shall  judge  to  be  best  calculated  for  carrying  into  effectual  execution  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders.* 

*  Acts  and  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1780,  p.  327—^29. 
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Dr.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  founder  and 
largest  benefactor  of  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  was  great  grand- 
Boa  of  Rev.  Greorge  Phillips,"*  and  second  of  three  sons  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover.  This  eminent  clergyman  was  for 
nearly  sixty  years  pastor  of  that  town ;  was  an  able  preacher,  an 
exact  and  careful  manager,  a  man  of  great  force  and  individuality 
of  character,  and  whose  careful  and  strict  yet  liberal  training,  lefl 
upon  his  sons  an  impress  which  went  far  to  shape  the  high  char- 
acters and  uniform  success  which  distinguished  them  through  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  Dec.  12th,  1719.  Very 
little  has  been  recorded  of  his  early  life.  He  graduated  with  dis- 
tinctbn  at  Harvard,  in  1735,  taught  school  for  a  little  while,  study. 
ing  theology  at  the  same  time,  and  entered  upon  the  ministry  with 
acceptance.  But  a  singular  diffidence  in  his  own  qualifications, 
induced  him  to  give  up  his  profession,  and  to  enter  into  business 
ia  Exeter.  That  his  friends  and  neighbors  did  not  share  his  own 
low  estimate  of  himself,  appears  from  the  fact  that  while  he  was 
for  a  season  teaching  a  private  classical  school  at  Exeter,  being 
abo  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church  there,  he  was  unanimously  in- 
Tited  to  assume  the  office  of  pastor  in  it,  then  vacant.  But  his 
distrust  of  his  fitness  for  the  place  had  become  even  increased  by 
listening  to  the  preaching  of  VVhitefield,  and  he  declined,  and  de- 
Toted  himself  definitely  to  mercantile  affairs,  in  which  he  was  very 
luocessful.  A  graphic  sketch  of  him  in  a  late  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  says:  **Dr.  Phillips  was  a  vigorous  old 
Puritan,  a  little  sombre  in  his  exterior,  but  genial  and  warm- 
hearted with  his  friends.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  exactions  of 
outward  respect.     While  expending  his  fortune  for  the  welfare  of 

*  The  first  American  ancestor  of  that  Phillips'  family  who  have  long  been  so 
anfanot  and  inflnential  in  MassachuBetts  for  private  virtues,  public  usefulness, 
•od  wise  and  efficient  liberality,  was  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  (writing  his  own 
Dime,  however,  with  only  one  1,)  the  son  of  Christopher  Phillips,  of  Riiinhom,  St* 
Martin,  Norfolk  County,  England,  a  man  of  moderate  station.  He  graduated 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1613,  and  master  in  1617,  at  Gonville  and  Cain's  College,  Cam> 
bridge;  came  to  America  in  the  Arbello,  in  1630;  was  an  influential  friend  and 
compeer  of  Winthrop,  Saltonstall,  Bradstreet,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  colony; 
and  died,  aged  fifty-one,  in  1644,  having  been  a  learned,  wiae  aixd  zealous  pastor  in 
Witertown  for  fourteen  years. 
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the  young,  he  would  not  give  a  boy  a  cherry  from  his  trees  unless 
the  favor  were  asked  with  a  low  bow  and  in  the  most  reverent 
tone.  The  failure  of  a  little  girl  to  make  her  accustomed  courtesy 
on  meeting  him  in  the  street,  would  overshadow  his  face  with  a 
frown,  which  hours  of  sunlight  could  not  dissipate."  At  the  same 
time,  these  stringent  demands  of  respect  were  only  such  as  a  prin* 
ciple  of  propriety  in  his  opinion  required,  and  not  at  all  the  out- 
growth of  vanity.  He  was  quite  plain  in  all  his  habits,  and  mod- 
erate in  his  personal  expenses,  so  that  his  business  talents  and  pro- 
found foresight  caused  his  property  to  augment  rapidly. 

His  family  traditions  and  personal  antecedents  and  tendencies 
brought  him  into  close  sympathy  with  the  clergy,  and  disposed 
him  to  peculiar  liberality  towards  institutions  intended  for  their 
education.  Few  men  have  for  such  purposes  given  so  liberally 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  extended  and  detailed  foresight. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  for  twenty  years,  and  en* 
dowed  a  professorship  in  that  institution.  He  gave  liberally,  also, 
to  Princeton  College ;  and  was  a  ready  and  sure  friend  and  bene- 
factor to  all  undertakings  which  he  considered  as^  calculated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  young.  His  gifts  to  Phillip's  Academy,  at 
Andover,  were  larger  than  those  of  any  other  person,  and  his  wise 
counsel  in  planning  and  establishing  the  institution  were  not  less 
conducive  to  its  good  organization  and  success.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  this  academy,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1780  to  his  death  in  1795,  and  president  of  the  board  dur- 
ing the  lust  five  years  of  that  time;  and  the  total  of  his  gifts  to  it  is 
not  less  than  $31,000. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  still  more  distinguished  nephew  of  Dr. 
John  Phillips,  was  doubtless  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Ando- 
ver Academy,  and  probably  was  thus  by  suggestion  the  indirect 
cause  of  that  at  Exeter.  The  nephew  is  certainly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  interested  his  father  and  his  uncle  John  in  the 
institution.  Yet  Dr.  John  Phillips,  who  was  one  of  the  two  orig- 
inal signers  of  the  constitution  of  Andover  Academy,  was  in  close 
and  constant  consultation  with  his  nephew  relative  to  the  plan, 
details  and  constitution  of  it,  and  his  greater  experience  very  ma- 
terially aided  in  the  undertaking. 

But  the  beneficent  enterprise  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  was  most 
closely  identified,  and  in  which,  as  his  own  work,  he  was  most 
interested,  was  Exeter  Phillips'  Academy,  in  his  chosen  place  of 
residence,  which  he  alone  founded,  and  which,  except  $1,000 
given  by  Nicholas  Gilman  for  a  musical  instruction  fund,  and 
$100  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  the  library,  he  alone  en- 
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dowed,  giving  it  large  sums  during  his  lifo,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
estate  at  his  death,  the  other  third  being  given  to  Andover 
Academy. 

When  Dr.  Phillips  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  institution  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  His  nephew,  Judge  Phillips,  had 
been  revolving  his  scheme  of  an  academy  in  Andover  some  time 
before  1777,  and  until  its  completion,  as  has  been  said,  was  in 
continual  communication  with  his  uncle  on  the  subject.  The 
thought  of  himself  founding  another  and  separate  institution  there- 
fore  arose  very  naturally  from  his  occupations  connected  with  its 
predecessor  and  model.  The  earliest  record  of  his  plan  is  a  mere 
bint  given  in  a  letter  from  the  nephew,  alluding  to  it  as  having 
been  suggested  in  a  previous  one  from  the  uncle.  After  further 
consultation  and  preparation,  the  uncle  announced  to  his  nephew 
the  incorporation  of  Phillips*  Exeter  Academy,  which  took  place 
one  day  less  than  six  months  after  that  of  Andover  Academy,  in 
the  following  letter: 

Exeter,  April  27,  1781. 

Dear  Sir: —  .  .  .  Your  concurring  Bcntimcnts  and  warm  expressions 
respecting  another  academy,  are  very  refreshing  and  liighly  aninmting ;  and 
will  greatly  endear  you  to  my  friends  here,  who  were  encouraged  to  exj)ect 
the  help  of  your  advice,  and  such  assistance  as  might,  in  a  course  of  time, 
when  you  shall  have  more  leisure  especially,  greatly  increase  the  benefit  of 
tuch  an  institution.  The  motion  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  (xeneral 
Court,  who  have  incorporated  the  academy,  by  the  name  of  the  Phillips'  Ex- 
eter Academy,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  yours ;  and  the  trustees  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  are  Daniel  Silton  and  Thomas  Odiome,  Esquires,  of  this 
town ;  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth ;  David  McClure,  of  Northamp- 
ton; clerk,  the  Hon.  S.  Philliiw,  Jr.,  Ei<q.,  Andover;  and  the  preceptor,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thurston; — ^the  estate  allowed  the  same  with  yours — and  might 
have  been  twice  so  much  (I  doubt  not)  had  it  been  asked ;  and  the  Act  con- 
dudea  thus :  **And  whereas  the  said  institution  may  be  of  very  great  and 
general  advantage  to  this  state,  and  deserves  every  encouragement ;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  personal  estate,  that  shall  be  given  to  the  said  trustees  lor  the  use  of 
Mid  academy,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  forever  exempted  from  all  taxes  what- 
soever ; "  which  very  eucourugiug  chiuse  concludes  me, 

Most  aflTectioutttcly  yours, 

Hon.  S.  Phillips,  Jr.  TTsq.  J.  PHILLIPS. 

The  sum  with  which  Dr.  Phillips  at  first  endowed  his  academy 
was  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  obtaining  a  location  for  the  insti- 
tution, some  difficulties  were  encountered  in  selecting  and  in  pur- 
chasing, and  in  obtaining  a  suitable  instructor,  as  Mr.  Thurston's 
health  was  quite  feeble.  It  would  seem  that  on  the  2()th  Febru- 
ary, 1783,  at  which  time  Rev.  David  McClure  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  school,  Mr.  Tliurston 
gave  the  first  instruction  administered  within  it.  But  it  was  not 
fairly  under  way  until  May  1st  of  the  same  year,  when  Rev, 
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William  Woodbridgc,  who  was  appointed  by  the  founder,  oom- 
menced  his  services  as  preceptor. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  had  himself  draAed  the  constitutioQ  of  the 
academy  at  Exeter,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  its 
board,  and  a  careful  and  judicious  watchman  over  its  interests, 
until  age  rendered  him  unable  to  continue  in  the  presidency.  He 
appointed  as  his  successor  Hon.  John  Taylor  Oilman,  but  con- 
tinued to  attend  with  care  to  his  favorite  institution  until  his 
death,  April  21,  1795,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five  years  and  four 
months.  Rev.  Benjamin  Thurston  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  him 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Oct.  14,  1795,  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  printed  nor  preserved ;  and  his  portrait  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart  hangs  in  the  library  of  the  academy. 

The  present  endowment  of  the  institution  may  be  estimated  as 
follows : 

Land  and  buildings  in  Exeter,  •  .  (35,000 

Notes  and  stocks,  bearing  interest,  •  (100,000 

All  of  which,  except  the  two  donations  already  excepted,  were 
from  Dr.  Phillips. 

The  broad  views  and  deep  ethical  and  religious  basis  of  opinion 
which  marked  Dr.  Phillips'  character,  are  well  exemplified  by 
clauses  in  the  constitution  which  he  drew  up  for  the  academy.  In 
this  instrument  he  states  its  object  to  be,  "the  instruction  of  youth, 
not  only  in  the  English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  those  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more 
especially  to  teach  them  the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living,** 

These  latter  words,  identical  with  a  clause  in  the  constitution 
of  Andover  academy,  were  doubtless  inserted  there  also  by  him.  In 
defining  the  duties  of  the  instructors,  he  says:  "Above  all,  it  is 
expected  that  the  attention  of  instructors  to  the  disposition  of  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  under  their  charge  will  exceed 
every  other  care ;  well  considering  that,  though  goodness  without 
knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness  is 
dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character  and  lay 
the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind.*'  In  another  place 
he  says  again :  "And  in  order  to  prevent  a  perversion  of  the  true 
intent  of  this  foundation,  it  is  again  declared,  that  the  first  and 
principal  design  of  this  institution  is  the  promoting  of  virtue  and 
true  piety, — useful  knowledge  being  subordinate  thereto." 

In  accordance  with  the  distinct  tendency  of  these  prescriptions, 
a  professorship  of  divinity  was  instituted  in  the  academy  in  1791, 
and  filled  from  1817  to  1838  by  Rev.  Isaac  Hurd,  who  lectured 
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regularly  on  theology,  besides  giving  other  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals.  But  the  office  was  discontinued  in  the  last  men- 
tioned year.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  although  the  character 
of  the  academy  was  from  the  beginning  meant  to  be  distinctly 
religious,  and  although  the  founder  was  a  strict  Cal vinist,  yet  that  his 
selection  both  of  trustees  and  teachers,  of  religious  views  differing 
from  his  own,  if  other  evidence  were  wanting,  would  sufficiently 
show  what  was  the  truth,  that  the  institution  was  not  intended  to 
be  of  a  complexion  in  any  sense  sectarian. 

The  first  preceptor.  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  father  of  Wil- 
liam Channing  Woodbridge,  the  well-known  geographer,  and  ed- 
itor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  was  obliged  by  ill- 
health  to  resign  his  office  in  October,  1788,  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Abbot  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dr.  Abbot,  ailer  completing  a 
full  half  century  of  faithful  and  successful  service,  resigned  his 
place  in  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gideon  L.  Soule,  LL.  D. 

The  present  constitution  and  condition  of  Exeter  Phillips'  acad- 
emy present  many  points  of  interest  and  excellence.  Wc  do  not 
give  the  former  at  length,  but  it  was  modeled  upon  that  of  Ando- 
ver  Phillips'  academy,  which  is  given  in  another  article  in  this 
Journal,  and  which  is  worth  examination  as  a  chief  pattern  of  the 
organizations  of  all  the  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  country. 

The  extent  of  the  funds  of  the  academy  render  its  trustees  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  necessity  of  seeking  or  propitiating 
"patrons,"  or  yielding  to  the  ignorant  whims  of  either  pupils  or 
the  public;  a  situation  whose  advantages  none  can  perhaps  fully 
comprehend  who  has  not  suffered  in  its  opposite. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  four  classes,  junior,  mid- 
dle, senior,  and  advanced,  the  latter  studying  the  books  used  in 
the  freshman  year  at  college,  and  more  than  half  of  them  gradu* 
ating  in  readiness  to  enter  sophomore. 

The  charitable  element  in  the  academy,  and  its  extensive  ap. 
plication,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  No  tuition 
fee  is  charged  to  such  as  cannot  afford  it.  Fifly  students  can  be 
accommodated  rent  free,  in  Abbot  Hall,  a  building  erected  at  an 
expense  of  (17,000  for  the  purpose,  and  twenty  of  the  best  scholars 
at  the  end  of  their  first  academic  term,  are  annually  elected  by 
the  trustees  to  scholarships*  worth  about  863.00  a  year  during 
three  years.  More  than  half  the  whole  number  of  students  pay 
DO  fee  for  instruction. 

*  The  8ch6lftnhip  fnnd  amounts  to  about  $21,000.  The  cost  of  board  in  Abbot 
HaU  is  aboat  $1.60  per  week. 
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The  following^  notice  of  the  "Abbot  Jubilee"  ia  taken  from  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  1858, 

The  reluctant  aooeptance  of  Dr.  Abbot's  resignation,  August  23rd,  1838,  wai 
the  signal  for  such  a  gathering  at  Exeter  as  ia  seldom  seen.  During  the  half- 
centary.  there  had  gone  forth  from  the  institution  more  than  two  thousand  who 
had  sat  at  his  feet,  and  now  they  came  thronging  back  to  do  their  old  instructor 
reverence.  They  came  from  the  senate-chamber,  the  cabinet,  the  court-room, 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  the  hall  of  the  university,  the  pulpit,  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  laboratory  of  science ;  and  they  held  a  high  festival  of  the  heart. 
ITie  arches  of  the  crowded  church  reverberated  with  their  glad  song : — 

"  From  the  highways  and  byways  of  manhood  we've  come, 
And  gather  like  children  about  an  old  home ; 
We  return  from  life's  weariness,  tumult,  and  pain, 
Rejoiced  in  our  hearts  to  be  school-boys  again, 

'*  O,  glad  to  our  eyes  are  these  dear  scenes  displayed. 
The  nails  where  we  studied,  the  fields  where  we  strayed ; 
There  is  change,  there  is  change  ;  but  we  will  not  deplore ; 
Enough  that  we  feel  ourselves  school-boys  once  more. 

*•  Enough  that  once  more  our  old  master  we  meet, 
The  same  as  of  yore  when  wc  sal  at  his  feet ; 
Let  us  place  on  his  brow  every  laurel  we've  won, 
And  show  ihat  each  pupil  is  also  a  son. 

**  And  when  to  the  harsh  scenes  of  life  we  return, 
Our  hearts  with  the  glow  of  this  meeting  shall  bum  ; 
Its  calm  light  shall  cheer  till  earth's  school-time  is  o'er, 
And  prepare  us  in  heaven  for  one  meeting  more." 

Daniel  Webster  presided  on  the  occasion,  assisted  by  Edward  Everett — the 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  (»f  the  American  forum.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made 
by  them,  and  by  Judge  Thacher,  Judge  Emery,  Judge  Merrill,  Dr.  Palfrey,  Dr. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Leverett  Sultonstall,  Jonathan  Chapman,  A.  II.  Everett,  John 
P.  Ilale,  and  many  others,  whoso  names  will  illuminate  the  page  of  history. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  alumni  were  prevented  from  being  present,  among 
whom  was  Lewis  Cass — a  pupil  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  eommander 
of  the  first  military  company  formed  in  the  academy,  in  1799 — from  whom  Dr. 
Abbot,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  continued  to  receive  delicate  and  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  affectionate  regard.  Afler  the  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Webster,  in  be- 
half of  the  old  pupils  present  and  of  many  who  were  absent,  presented  to  their 
venerable  teacher  a  massive  and  elegant  silver  vase,  as  a  token  of  their  profound 
respect  and  abiding  reverence.  Ills  portrait,  taken  by  Chester  Harding,  had  been 
secured  for  the  occasion,  and  it  now  hangs  side  by  side  with  that  of  his  early 
patron,  and  constant  friend,  the  founder.  Besides  this,  some  two  thousand  dollars 
were  subscribed  for  the  establishment  of  the  ^^  Abbot  Scholarship  "  at  Cambridge, 
the  annual  income  of  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  college  education  of  some 
meritorious  student  from  the  academy  at  Exet<>r. 

Dr.  Abbot  lived  more  than  ten  years  af\er  the  semi-centennial  celebration,  hi 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  honored  and  revered,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
true  fame,  and  surrounded  by  troops  of  friends.  His  pupils  did  not  forget  him ; 
but,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  one  who  was  worthy  to  be  his  companion 
while  he  lived.  ^^  their  kindly  visits  made  many  a  green  spot  in  the  wintry  scenery 
of  his  life."  October  25th,  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty -seven,  he  was  permitted 
to  rest  from  his  labors ;  ^*  for  so  Hb  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 
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Bute  Librarian. 


The  congress  of  the  confederation  of  the  American  Colonies  was 
led  by  men  who  worked  in  the  present  for  all  the  future.  We  owe 
them  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  we  can  not  too  often  sing 
inth  vigorous  earnestness ;  but  in  no  one  are  we,  of  the  Mississippi 
Talley,  required  to  infuse  so  much  gratitude,  as  in  the  one  which  pro- 
claims, that  to  them  the  great  North -West  is  indebted  for  the  basis 
of  the  common  school  system  which  is  established  in  its  states. 

When,  not  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  by  virtue  of  valor  and 
patriotism,  through  seven  years  of  destructive  war,  the  congress  of 
revolution  had  been  changed  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  liberal  treaty  (1783,)  the  whole  territory  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  with  certain  limited  reservations,  became  the  property  of  the 
general  government  On  the  20th  of  March,  1785,  a  survey  was 
provided  for,  and  it  was  then  decreed  that  every  16th  section  of 
ux  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  one  thirty -sixth  part  of  every  town- 
ship, should  be  reserved  ^^'for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
said  iownship.^^  Two  years  later  (1787,)  the  justly  famed  ordinance, 
which  consecrated  the  North- West  to  freedom,  and  opened  the  way 
for  its  settlement,  proclaimed  that  "  religion^  morality^  and  knowledge^ 
Jbeing  essential  to  good  government^  schools,  and  the  means  of  education, 
should  forever  be  encouraged^  The  land  then  possessed,  and  that 
which,  by  compromise  with  the  United  States  Government,  and  with 
Virginia  and  Connecticut,  holding  reservations  in  Ohio,  this  state  af- 
terward obtained,  including  three  whole  townships  for  state  univers- 
ities, constituted  a  domain  broad  enough  to  have  afforded  to  the 
common  schools  a  liberal  and  independent  support,  with  a  state  uni- 
versity, bearing  to  the  best  high  school  of  Ohio's  foremost  city  such 
a  relation  as  that  holds  to  the  best  grammar  school. 

The  men  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  company,  encour- 
aged by  the  wisdom  of  congress,  began  the  first  settlement  in  the 
North- West,  and  who  founded  the  State  of  Ohio,  were  men  who  ap- 
preciated education,  and  were  determined  that  their  posterity  should 
enjoy  its  advantages.  In  their  first  colony,  a  common  school  was  cre- 
ated.    The  territorial  legislature   of  1800-1,  under  a  recommenda- 
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lion  of  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair,  influenced  bj  the  pioneer  colony 
at  Marietta,  thoughtfully  considered  and  discussed  school  interests. 
No  executive  steps  were  taken,  but  the  territorial  representative  in 
congress,  William  licnry  Harrison,  was  instructed  to  secure  equal 
rights  in  school  lands  for  all  the  children  of  the  territory. 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  formed  in  1802.  Its  constitutional  conveii' 
tion  inlaid  the  forethought  of  the  general  government,  by  proclaim- 
ing that,  without  respect  of  persons,  "  schools  and  the  means  of  in 
structiou  should  be  forever  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  in 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience.'*  Tiiis  constitutional  require 
ment  was  practically  unheeded,  until  1821. 

In  1819,  Ephraim  Cutler,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  it 
making  the  common  school  clause  a  part  of  the  constitution — then  i 
representative  from  Washington  county — introduce  a  bill  for  ihi 
establislinient  of  a  system,  which  passed  the  house  but  was  lost  in 
the  senate. 

Schools  worthy  of  remembrance,  between  1802  and  1820,  wew 
known  only  in  the  most  enterprising  towns.  The  mass  of  tlie  peoph 
had  privileges  in  such  "common"  institutions  of  learning  as  might 
be  expected  among  communities  in  which  school-teachers  were  toler 
atcd,  but  were  neither  examined  for  qualification  nor  encouraged  foi 
merit. 

But  Ohio  was  not  destitute,  previous  to  1821,  of  men  in  high  pla- 
ces, who  were  anxious  to  see  an  efficient  system  of  common  schook 
adopted,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  a  few  far-sighted  private  citi- 
zens, who  did  not  fail  to  openly  condemn  abuses  by  which  school  landi 
were  alienated.  The  chief  magistrates,  without  exception,  strength- 
ened their  messages  with  emphatic  indorsements  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  constitutional  requirement.  Governor  Worthington  recognized,  it 
his  message  to  the  fifteenth  general  assembly  (1817,)  the  value  anc 
purpose  of  normal  schools.  lie  said  :  "  If  we  expect  in  our  youth  *  re 
ligion,  morality,  and  knowledge,'  suitable  teachers  must  be  employed 
*  *  *  With  a  view  to  aid  in  effecting  this  desirable  object,  I  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly  the  propriety  of 
establishing,  at  the  seat  of  government,  a  free  school ;  at  which  shall 
be  taught  the  different  branches  of  an  English  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state,  to  such  number  of  boys,  the  children  of  parent! 
unable  to  educate  them  (and  no  others,)  as  the  legislature  may  deenc 
proper.  That  whenever  young  men,  thus  educated,  shall  become 
qualified  for  that  purpose,  they  shall,  when  proper  salaries  are  fur 
nished  them,  have  the  preference  of  employment  in  the  public  schooL 
of  the  state,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  servo  as  teachers  of  schools  unti 
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thej  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  afterward,  as  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  well,  have  the  preference  of  employments" 

Aboat  the  time  that  the  executive  offered  this  liberal  suggestion,  a 
circle  of  active  educational  friends  in  Cincinnati,  led  by  Nathan  Guil- 
ford, held  extensive  correspondence.    "  Solomon  TliriAy  "  should  be 
revered  in  Ohio,  as  "Poor  Richard  *'  is  in  New  England.     His  alma- 
nac, edited  by  Mr.  Guilford,  and  published  for  seven  years  at  Cincinnati, 
contributed  in  a  large  degree,  by  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals,  to  the 
awakening  and  support  of  a  public  sentiment,  to  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  1821  responded,  when  it  passed  an  act  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  public  schools ;  by  means  of  school  directors, 
committees,  and  clerks,  with  power  to  organize  districts,  build  school- 
liouses,  employ  teachers,  and  assess  local  taxes.     In  1806,  a  portion 
of  the  state  had  been  districted,  and,  subsequently,  funds  arising  from 
wction  sixteen,  and  from  military  lands,  were  ordered  to  be  secured ; 
hut  the  action  of  the  nineteenth  general  assembly,  was  the  first  for 
the  whole  state.     It  was  immediately  succeeded  by  more  liberal  legis- 
lation.   Early  in  the  winter  of  1821-2,  a  committee  on  schools  and 
school  lands,  with  Caleb  Atwater  as  chairman,  was  appointed  in  the 
boQse.    That  committee  made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  necessity 
of  liberal  popular  education,  recommending  the  appointment  of  seven 
commissioners,  to  devise  and  report  upon  a  common  school  system. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  legislature,  in  January,  1822 ;  and  Governor 
^llen  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  Atwater,   Rev.  John  Collins,  Rev. 
James  Hoge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephraim  Cutler,  Josiah  Barber,  and 
James  M.  Bell. 

Atwater,  Collins,  and  Hoge  were  the  active  commissioners.  They 
issued  three  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  interest, 
and  decided  to  report  a  system  of  schools  based  upon  the  New  York 
system;  making  no  provision  for  a  general  fund,  other  than  that 
which  might  arise  fix)m  the  sale  and  lease  of  lands.  Nathan  Guil- 
»rd  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee,  because  he  believed 
their  plans  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  He  published 
an  able  letter  on  free  education,  in  which  he  appealed  for  a  general 
county  tax,  ad  valorem.  This  was  the  first  call  in  Ohio,  for  a  legisla- 
tive enactment,  requiring  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Mr.  Guilford 
supported  it  with  skill  and  force.  His  letter  was  generally  discussed, 
and  met  bitter  opposition,  but  found  also  earnest  and  influential  advo- 
eatea.  It  was  printed,  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  by  the 
legislature  of  1828-4 ;  but,  though  schools,  internal  improvements,  and 
equitable  taxation  were  attentively  pressed  by  a  few  progressive  spir- 
its, in  that  body,  the  majority  could   not  be  convinced  that  liberal 
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statesroaDship  was  required  of  them.  An  appeal  was  made  from  the 
general  assembly,  to  the  people,  and  free  schools  were  discussed,  with 
canals  and  tax  laws,  in  the  canvass  of  1824.  The  appeal  was  tri- 
umphantly sustained.  The  legislature  which  assembled  in  December, 
1824,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  truest  Ohio  has  ever  had.  GiDcin- 
nati  did  itself  the  honor  of  employing  Nathan  Guilford  as  its  sena- 
tor. Ue  was  true  to  his  mission.  His  firmest  friend  was  Ephraim 
Cutler.  They  secured  a  joint  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Guilford  was 
appointed  chairman.  He  drew  up  a  report,  which,  while  it  was  an 
argument  for  legislators,  was  an  a])peal  to  the  peoplj^ ;  and  with  it  he 
presented  a  bill,  '^laying  the  foundation  of  a  general  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  be  built  upon  and  improved.*^  It  required  a  tax, 
levied  by  county  commissioners,  of  one-half  mill ;  made  township 
clerks  and  county  auditors  school  officers;  and  provided  for  school 
examiners. 

These  were  forward  steps.  They  were  to  be  taken  in  a  new  state, 
a  large  part  of  which  was  yet  a  wilderness.  Representatives  are  pro- 
verbially afraid  of  original  legislation.  These  difficulties  both  the 
friends  of  education  and  of  internal  improvement  realized.  They 
stood  together.  With  private  tact,  rather  than  public  display,  Mr. 
Guilford  labored ;  and,  without  amendment,  the  senate  passed  his 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  to  eight. 

A  prestige  he  could  not  have  anticipated,  was  thus  given  him,  for 
influence  upon  the  house.  He  used  it  skillfully.  His  friends  cher- 
ished implicit  confidence  in  him.  Ue  was  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives when  the  bill  was  introduced,  and  he  watched  it  every  hour,  un- 
til the  final  vote  was  called.  Then  was  presented  a  picture  worthy 
of  Ohio's  chief  artist  There  was  intense  interest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  result  was  not  sure.  Mr.  Guilford  stood  with 
Ephraim  Cutler  on  the  fioor  of  the  house  while  the  ayes  and  nays 
were  called.  The  speaker  announced  forty-six  ayes,  twenty-four 
nays — twenty-two  majority  for  the  bill  as  it  had  been  originally  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

That  was  a  glorious  triumph.  Imagine  the  scene.  A  man,  vener- 
able with  the  toils  and  honors  of  an  eventful  life,  who  had  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  requirement  on  behalf  of  popular 
education — and  who,  during  twenty  years,  had  prayed  and  plead  for 
its  executive  recognition,  witnessing  its  liberal  fulfillment — the  re- 
ward of  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  legislative  ability  on  the  part  of 
a  colleague,  who,  enjoying  a  vigorous  manhood,  was  competent  to 
secure  for  his  act  a  favorable  reception  among  the  people.  Well 
might  his  grey  head  bow  with  impressive  solemnity,  while  from  his 
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thin  lips  fell  words  of  significant  beauty.  Turning  to  Mr.  Guilford, 
with  a  thoughtful  bow,  Mr.  Cutler  said,  in  the  language  of  the  proph- 
et Simeon  :  *^^ow,  oh,  Lord!  leltest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac- 
cording to  thy  word,  far  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,^ 

The  school  law  of  1825  was  not  well  received  in  even  a  majority  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  eleven  years  elapsed  before  ade- 
quate steps  were  taken  to  render  the  system  it  provided  for  efficient. 

Meantime  (between  1825  and  1830,)  the  county  tax  had  been  raised 
to  one  and  a  half  mills.  In  1829,  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  mill;  in 
1834,  one  mill ;  and,  in  1836,  one  and  a  half  mills. 

In  1831,  however,  county  commissioners  were  given  power  to  add 
one-quarter,  and,  in  1836,  one-half  mill ;  but  legislation  had  also  been 
exercised,  which,  while  it  secured  immediate  revenue  from  schools  lands, 
was  such  an  exhibit  of  financial  wisdom  as  a  banker  would  display 
who  should  sacrifice  the  principal  of  well-secured  notes  for  the  sake 
of  premature  payment  of  interest. 

In  1831,  a  College  of  Teachers  was  organized  at  Cincinnati,  with 
Albert  Pickett,  Alexander  Kinmont,  Milo  G.  Williams,  W.  II.  McGuf- 
fey,  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Jos.  Ray,  and  other  men  of  spirit,  at  its  head. 
Its  annual  meetings  called  together  the  leading  educational  men  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  ;  and  their  deliberations,  which  were  fully  reported 
and  published,  contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  an  educa- 
tional sentiment,  which,  as  early  as  1833,  demanded  teachers' associa- 
tions ;  began  to  urge  the  need  of  a  state  school  department ;  and,  in  1 835, 
obtained  a  resolution  from  the  general  assembly,  appropriating  $500, 
to  be  paid,  by  order  of  the  governor,  to  Calvin  E.  Stowe  (then  a  profess- 
or in  Lane  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,)  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  careful  examination  into,  and  a  judicious 
report  upon,  the  elementary  school  systems  of  Prussia,  and  other 
European  governments. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  held  in  Cincin- 
nati, October  5,  1835,  it  was  resolved  that  it  would  greatly  advance 
the  cause  of  education  to  hold  conventions  at  the  seats  of  govern 
ment  in  the  Western  States,  during  the  sittings  of  general  assem- 
blies, for  the  purpose  of  calling  direct  attention  to  the  prominent  edu- 
cational needs. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  a  state  convention  was  called  at 
Columbus,  January  13, 1836 ;  the  firet  for  educational  purposes  held  in 
Ohio.  Qov.  Robert  Lucas  was  appointed  president.  Reverend  James 
Hoge,  vice-president,  and  Milo  G.  Williams,  secretary.  The  exercises 
of  the  convention  were  varied  and  interesting.  An  address  was  deliv- 
ered by   Samuel  Lewis,  upon   the  value  of  common  schools,  and 
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Calvin  E.  Stowe  read  a  portion  of  the  report  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  legislature  on  system  of  elementary  education  in 
Prussia. 

liesolutions  were  adopted,  requiring  the  organization  of  a  state 
educational  society;  appointing  committees  to  address  and  petition  the 
legislature,  demanding  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in  the  common 
schools ;  recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  school  li- 
braries ;  and  declaring  the  need  of  a  state  school  department. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  1836-7  (thirty-fifth  gen- 
eral assembly,)  Alfred  Kelley,  representative  from  Franklin  county, 
offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  standing  committee  on  schools  and 
school  lands  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  appointing  a  statfl 
superintendent.  Mr.  Kelley 's  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority ;  and  W.  B.  Van  Ilook,  of  Bntler  county,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  schools,  presented  a  bill,  anthorizing  the  appointment.  It  was 
stubbornly  and  persistently  opposed,  and  passed  the  house  by  only 
one  majority — 35  to  34.  The  senate,  however,  accepted  it;  and  Sena- 
tor Price,  of  Ilamilton  county,  offered  a  resolution,  appointing  Samuel 
Lewis,  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  new  office.  In  March,  1837,  thb  resolution 
was  adopted  by  both  houses. 

The  law  authorizing  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and  providing  for 
the  local  management  of  schools,  had  been  in  operation  eleven  years. 
From  1832,  a  school  fund  bad  been  accumulating  from  the  sale  of 
section  sixteen  ;  it  was  increased  in  1835  by  the  income  of  salt  lands; 
and,  in  1837,  was  further  increased  by  the  interest  on  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  United  States ;  and  yet,  there  were  no  public  schools 
in  Ohio,  in  1837.  The  legislature  of  1835-6,  in  order  to  gain  direct 
knowledge  of  the  common  schools,  required  county  auditors  to  report 
to  the  state  auditor  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  county, 
with  such  other  information,  in  reference  to  schools,  as  might  be  use- 
ful. Only  tliirty-three  auditors  responded  to  that  law ;  and  their 
returns  were  so  meager  and  unreliable,  as  to  be  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Lewis  hesitated  to  accept  the  office  of 
superintendent,  but  he  was  pressingly  urged,  and  his  reluctance  was 
overcome.  Ue  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  an 
earnest  and  determined  purpose  to  succeed ;  and  spent  the  spring, 
summer,  and  part  of  the  fall,  of  1837,  sending  circulars  to  county 
auditors,  traveling  on  horseback  from  county  to  county,  delivering 
addresses,  talking  with  school  officers,  visiting  schools,  and  encourag- 
ing teachers.  He  traveled  over  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  visited 
three  hundred  schools.     His  first  report  was  made  to  the  legislature 
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Id  December,  1837.  After  setting  forth  the  result  of  his  observation 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  he  recommended  school  libraries ;  a 
state  school  fund  of  $200,000 ;  township  high  schools ;  town  boards 
of  education  ;  evening  schools  in  towns  and  cities ;  county  superin- 
tendents ;  a  school  journal,  to  be  distributed  to  school  officers  gratu- 
itously ;  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  teachers*  associations ; 
authority  to  districts  to  borrow  money  to  erect  school-houses ;  the 
employment  of  women  as  teachers ;  and  full  reports  from  teachera 
and  school  officers,  annually. 

His  report  was  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  its  suggestions 
were  commended  by  leading  newspapers.  W.  B.  Van  Hook  was 
chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Accepting  Mr.  Lewis'  views  as  those  of  a  wise  and  well-informed 
raan,  he  reported  to  the  committee  a  bill  embodying  nearly  all  of  his 
recommendations.  That  bill  was  introduced  to  the  house  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1838.  It  was  discussed  with  earnestness,  and  bitterly 
opposed;  but,  on  the  17  th  of  February,  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty -six 
yeas  to  twenty  nays.  After  slight  amendment,  it  passed  the  senate, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  twenty -one  yeas  to  thirteen  nays. 
The  house  concurred  in  the  senate  amendments,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1838,  the  law  was  in  force. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  had  been  increased  to  |1,200,  and 
bis  term  extended  to  five  years,  for  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected. 

In  1838  he  published,  by  legislative  authority,  six  numbers  of  an 
official  journal,  called  "TVtc  Ohio  Schwjl  Director;''^  visited  a 
majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state;  delivered  public  addresses  in 
nearly  every  county  town,  and  in  most  of  the  cities ;  and  to  the  general 
assembly  (1838-9,)  reported  not  only  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  state,  and  their  needs,  but  made  an  elaborate  report  in  answer 
to  resolutions  of  the  previous  legislature,  asking  information  uj)on  the 
propriety,  cost.-*,  etc.,  of  establishing  a  state  seminary  for  teachers,  at 
Columbus.  These  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Hook,  of 
Butler.     They  passed,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1838. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  directory  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  for  a  state  educational  convention  at  Columbus,  in  1837  ;  but 
the  first  convention,  at  which  the  different  sections  of  the  st^tc  were 
represented,  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  in  December, 
1838.  Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  addresses,  had  urged  upon  teachers  and  school 
oflScers  the  necessity  of  attending  the  convention,  and  had  published 
earnest  appeals  for  it  in  the  ^^School  Director.''''  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  delegates  were  present.  Wilson  Shannon,  then  governor,  was 
electeil  president,  and  Milo  G.  Williams  first  vice-j)re'*ident.    Addresses 
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were  delivered  by  D.  Pearce,  then  president  of  Western  Reserve  College 
(who,  in  1836,  had  memorialized  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  dis- 
trict schools.)  W.  H.  McGuffej  (who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Lewis, 
during  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  delivered  lectures  in  several  northern 
counties,)  and  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  Discussions  were  had  upon  import- 
ant resolutions,  in  which  leading  educational  men,  from  different  parts 
of  the  state  engaged.  These  resolutions  vigorously  indorsed  Mr. 
Lewis  as  state  superintendent,  recommended  normal  schools,  urged  the 
cultivation  of  music  in  the  common  schools,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  for  earnest  support  of  the  school  law. 

The  convention,  conducted  as  it  was  by  the  men  of  most  promi- 
nence at  that  time,  in  colleges,  and  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
schools,  had  decided  influence ;  but  the  election  for  the  general  as- 
sembly had  already  taken  place,  and  several  men,  of  known  hostility 
to  the  school  law,  had  been  chosen.  Early  in  the  session  of  1838-9, 
efforts  were  made  to  destroy,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  eflBciency 
of  the  school  system. 

A  semi-monthly  paper,  entitled  the  ''^Pestalozzian^  by  E.  L.  Sawtell 
and  IL  K.  Smith,  started  in  April,  1838,  at  Akron,  Summit  county, 
had  ably  supported  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  school  system.  Conventions 
had  been  held  in  a  number  of  counties,  which  resolved  against  any 
decided  change,  and,  under  those  influences,  men  had  been  elected, 
who  did  not  fear  to  declare  a  determination  to  resist  any  measure 
which  would  retard  school  progress.  Mr.  Lewis  foresaw  a  warm  con- 
test, lie  devoted  himself  night  and  day  to  the  task  of  awaking  and 
informing  the  friends  of  the  law.  The  tax  clause,  which  required  a 
county  levy  of  two  mills,  was  so  altered  that  county  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  reduce  that  levy  one-half;  but  evening  schools 
were  provided  for,  equal  privileges  reserved  to  all  white  youth,  and 
taxation  for  the  building  of  school-houses  was  ordered.  The  law  of 
1838,  thus  amended  in  1839,  contained  all  the  important  recom- 
mendations urged  by  Mr.  Lewis,  excepting  township  libraries  and 
county  superintendents. 

The  superintendent's  health  had  been  impaired  by  severe  exposure 
and  arduous  labor,  and  he  was  obliged  to  announce  that  he  could 
not  canvass  the  state  in  1839,  as  he  had  in  1838.  He  immediately 
addressed  circulars  to  county  auditors,  announcing  the  change  in  the 
school  law,  and  appealed  to  county  commissioners  not  to  reduce  the 
tax.  During  1839,  he  delivered  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  public 
addresses ;  but  he  discussed  important  questions,  bearing  upon  the 
practical  advantages  of  education,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were 
to  be  secured,  in  a  series  of  model  circulars,  which  were  widely  pub- 
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lifthed  in  the  citj  and  county  newspapers.  His  arguments  in  defense 
of  the  school  law  were  clear  and  cogent ;  and  his  appeals  to  the 
people,  based  upon  interests  which  they  could  see  and  appreciate, 
had  permanent  influence. 

A  monthly  paper,  called  the  ^^  Common  School  Advocate,'^  was  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati.  More  educational  conventions  were  held  in  the 
different  counties  than  had  been  before  known,  and  the  number  of 
educational  associations  was  largely  increased. 

A  state  convention,  called  by  the  College  of  Teachers,  in  December, 
1839,  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  previous  one,  and 
was  more  interesting  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Lewis  de- 
livered an  address  upon  **7%e  History  of  Common  Schools,  and  their 
Effects  upon  Pecuniary  Interest ;  "  William  H.  McGuffey  lectured  upon 
^The  Influence  of  Private  Opinion  on  Common  Schools  ;  "  Warren 
Jenkins  upon  ^The  School  Laws  of  Ohio  ;  *'  and  Milo  G.  Williams  upon 
^Cabinets  of  Natural  Science  in  Common  Schools.^^ 

Mr.  Lewis  made  his  third  report  (to  the  legislature  which  met  in 
December,  1839,)  and  resigned  his  office.*  There  was  active  opposi- 
tion in  the  general  assembly  to  all  the  important  features  of  the  school 
law;  but  the  friends  of  wisdom  were  strong  enough  to  reject  every 
serious  modification,  excepting  one  which  abolished  the  office  of  state 
superintendent,  by  imposing  the  duties  of  such  an  office  upon  the  sec- 
retary of  state. 

When  the  secretary  of  state  was  declared  superintendent  of  schools, 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1840,  W^illiam  Trevitt  held  that  office.  Be- 
tween 1840  and  1845  he  made  one,  and  John  Sloane,  his  successor, 
made  three  reports.  They  complained  of  the  burden  the  legislature 
had  imposed  upon  their  department.  Mr.  Trevitt  advocated  normal 
schools ;  Mr.  Sloane  asked  for  $20,000,  with  which  to  establish  school 
libraries ;  and  both  deplored  declining  school  interest.  Immediate  leg- 
islatures were  somewhat  responsible  for  the  retrograde  complained  o^ 
but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  active  superintendency.  On 
an  average,  only  forty-five  counties  reported  to  the  department,  be- 
tween 1840  and  1845.  In  1842,  annual  instead  of  biennial  enumer- 
ation of  school  youth  was  required,  and  a  publication  of  the  school 
laws  then  in  force  was  ordered ;  but  $50,000  were  taken  away  from 
the  school  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  canals. 

In  1844,  Samuel  Galloway  was  secretary  of  state.  He  entered 
with  zeal  into  liberal  eflforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools;  he  held  correspondence  with  educational  men  ;  sent  circulars 
lo  county  officers;    visited  educational  conventions;    and  delivered 

*  For  a  more  purticaiar  account  of  the  labors  of  Samuel  Lewis,  as  superintendent,  see  this 
JowDal,  VoL  v.,  p.  727. 
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addresses.  Id  1845,  he  presented  the  fullest  and  ablest  report  which 
had  appeared  for  five  years.  Mr.  Galloway  made  seven  reports,  and 
ho  assisted  greatly  in  producing  an  educational  revival,  which,  be- 
ginning in  1845,  has  been  widening  and  deepening  ever  since — a  re- 
vival which  was  started  by  the  men  who  organized  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  who,  since  1847,  have  been  leaders  in  all 
the  principal  educational  movements  of  the  state.  Mr.  Galloway  was 
severe  upon  the  delinquency  of  school  oflBcers ;  advocated  teachers' 
institutes  and  normal  schools ;  appealed  to  parents  for  active  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  discussed  ably  the  general  advant- 
ages of  education;  and,  to  the  general  assemblies,  between  1844 
and  1850,  made  many  practical  suggestions,  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  and  passage  of  liberal  acts. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  ever  hold  in  Ohio  was  conducted,  at 
Sandusky,  in  September,  1845,  by  Salem  Town,  of  New  York;  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  and  A.  D.  Lord.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  local*  than 
general  interest ;  but  that  a  general  interest  in  such  opportunities  for 
teachers  was  then  imperatively  demanded,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  in  many  districts,  directors  forbade  the  teaching  of  any 
branches  but  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that  certificates 
were  given  to  teachers  who  were  pedagogues,  only  because  school 
keeping  was  easier  for  their  muscular  systems  than  chopping  wood. 

Then  ther^  was  no  educational  journal  in  the  state,  and  there  had 
not  been  a  state  convention  for  several  years.f  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  started  a  ^'School  Journal,'^  at  Kirtland.  He 
advocated  teachers*  institutes,  and  suggested  a  state  common  school 
society. 

An  institute  was  held  at  Chardon,  Geauga  county,  in  the  autumn 
of  1845,  making  two  for  that  year — the  year  of  their  origin.  In 
1846,  nine  were  held,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Henry  Barnard,  well  known  as  editor,  for  twenty  years,  of  an  edu- 
cational periodical — first,  of  the  ^^Connecticut  Common  School  Jour- 
nal^*' then  of  the  ^^ Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  InstruC' 
tion^'*  and,  last,  of  the  '"''American  Joinmal  of  Education*^ — and  as 
state  superintendent  for  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  visited  Ohio, 
in  1842-43,  and  again  in  1846.  He  made  addresses  before  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers,  in  Columbus,  in  January,  1843,  and 
in  several  towns  and  cities  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions,  and 
assisted  the  zealous  friends  of  progress  materially,  by  his  practical 

^The  Institate,  at  Sandusky,  was  held  mainly  through  the  eflbrts  and  liberality  of  Hod. 
Judge  Lane,  who  acted  in  this  direction  through  the  advice  ol  Mr.  Barnard,  and  who  also 
adopted  his  suggestions  In  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  Sandusky. 

tTbe  College  of  Teachers  failed  in  1845. 
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soggestions,  and  by  showing  the  people,  whom  ho  met,  what  had 
beeD  done  in  other  states,  and  what  there  was  need  of,  and  opportu- 
nity for,  in  Ohio.  The  removal  of  Dr.  Lord  to  Columbus,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  first  union  schools,  and  the  holding  of  the  first  teachers' 
institute  at  Sandusky,  were  among  the  results  to  which  his  visits 
and  labors  contributed. 

The  first  institute  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  was  at 
Cincinnati,  in  February,  1847 ;  the  first  in  the  central,  at  Newark, 
Licking  county,  in  March,  1848.  Since  that  time,  their  purposes  and 
advantages  becoming  more  and  more  widely  known,  institutes  have 
been  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  teachers,  in  a  majority  of  the 
oounUes. 

A  paper,  called  the  *^Free  School  Clarion,^  was  started  by  W, 
Bowen,  at  Massillon,  in  November,  1846.  "7%tf  School  Friend^ 
was  issued  by  W.  B.  Smith  k  Co.,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  at 
Cincinnati,  and  other  influences  conspired  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
public  sentiment ;  but,  in  a  passion  of  retrenchment,  the  legislature 
reduced  the  school  tax  to  two-fifihs  of  a  mill. 

Tlio  impolicy  of  the  reduction  was  clearly  exposed  in  educational 
journals,  and  at  conventions,  during  1847.  By  the  general  assembly 
of  1847-48,  county  commissioners  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of 
one  mill.  In  eleven  counties,  which  had  petitioned  for  that  purpose, 
means  were  furnished  to  sustain  teachers*  institutes  and  school  libra- 
ries; and,  in  twenty-four  counties,  local  supenn tendon ts  were  pro- 
vided for.  A  law  was  also  passed,  allowing  the  town  of  Akron  a 
board  of  education,  for  the  control  of  six  schools. 

These  were  steps  of  decided  advancement,  and  leading  men  were 
not  slow 'to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  legislation.  *''The  West- 
em  School  Journal  '*  had  been  added  to  the  educational  journals  of 
the  state,  by  W.  H.  Moore  <fe  Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  in  Januar}*,  1847, 
and  Dr.  Lord's  journal  had  been  removed  to  Columbus.  A  general 
demand  for  a  state  normal  school  was  pressed  by  forward  education- 
ists, in  1847,  and  at  institutes,  held  in  Ashland,  Chardon,  and  Akron, 
in  the  fall  of  that  year,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Lorin  Andrews,  William 
Bowen,  J.  Hurty,  A.  D.  Lord,  and  M.  D.  Leggett,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a  state  edu- 
cational society. 

They  called  a  convention  at  Akron,  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1847, 
and  a  state  teachers*  association  was  there  formed,  with  Samuel  Gal- 
loway as  president;  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Geauga  county,  recording 
secretary;  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit,  as  corresponding  secretary; 
and  William  Bowen,  of  Stark,  as  treasurer. 
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An  executive  committee,  consisting  of  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Lake; 
Lorin  Andrews,  of  Ashland ;  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Summit ;  J.  Nichols, 
of  Lake ;  J.  Hurty,  of  Richland ;  F.  W.  Tappan,  of  Portage ;  and  H. 
K.  Smith,  of  Summit,  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  awak- 
ening of  educational  interest,  and  the  elevation  of  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

Eleven  counties  had  been  represented  in  the  convention,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  encouraged  to  take  energetic  measures.  An 
address  to  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  was  agreed  upon, 
inviting  co-operation,  and  urging  interest  in  a  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation, to  be  holden  in  June,  1848.  The  committee  announced  its 
intention  to  hold  institutes  in  forty  counties  of  the  state ;  and  issued 
a  circular,  appealing  for  aid,  and  explaining  the  object  to  be  attained. 

These  movements  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  objects 
generally  of  the  state  teachers'  association,  were  approved  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  state ;  and,  in  all  the  educational  journals,  earnest 
appeals  were  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  year  1848  is  distinguished  in  the  school  history  of  Ohio.  The 
secretary  of  stiite  reported  encouragingly  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
the  legislation  of  tlie  winter  of  1848-49  was  liberal. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state 
teachers'  association  to  report  to  the  state  school  department.  Frona 
the  report  of  M.  F.  Cowdery,  made  in  December,  1848,  we  quote:— 

In  amuming  the  responsibility  of  conductinf^  tbo  business  affairs  of  the  associ- 
ation, twelve  months  since,  the  oommitU'C  silcctcd  the  following  objects,  as  most 
worthy  of  their  immediate  attention.  First,  the  elevation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  through  the  agency  of  teachers'  institutes,  courses  of  lectures  to  teachers, 
educational  conventions  and  associations,  and  a  more  conscientions  adherence  to 
the  law  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  on  the  part  of  county  examiners. 
The  second  object  of  the  committee  was  to  encourage  a  reorganization  of  the 
schools  in  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  of  the  state.  This  was  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  addressing  citizens  publicly,  and  stating  the  importance,  practica- 
bility, and  economy  of  such  a  change  in  the  common  school  organization  as  would 
give  to  every  child  of  a  town  or  city  an  e<lucation  fitting  him  for  his  duties  as  a 
citizen ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  committee,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  practi- 
cable, to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  school  system  for  our  state ;  unparalleled 
for  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  the  wisdom  of  its  measures,  and  the  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  its  operations. 

During  the  past  year  these  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  Early  in 
January  la^t,  the  committee  made  conditional  arrangements  for  holding  teachers' 
institutes,  in  one-half  the  counties  of  the  state,  in  the  spring  following,  and  ma- 
tured plans  for  holding  others  in  the  remaining  counties  of  tlie  state,  during  the 
succeeding  autumn. 

Teachers  of  ability  and  experience  wer6  secured  to  visit  these  counties,  and 
give  a  course  of  instruction,  for  one  week,  to  the  teachers  of  the  county,  provided 
the  county  examiners,  teachers  themselves,  and  friends  of  education,  should  co- 
operate in  the  measures  proposed.  Several  hundred  letters  were  written  by  the 
committee,  to  public  men  and  private  citizens,  in  the  counties  designated,  asking 
their  influence  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  plans  of  the  committee.  The  following 
counties  accepted  the  propositions  of  the  committee,  and  institutes  were  held  dur- 
ing the  mouths  of  March  and  April  last:  Ashland,  Richland,  Huron,  Licking, 
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Seneoa,  Stark,  ColambiaDa,  Wayne,  and  TVashiogton.  The  number  of  teachen 
attending  the  institutea  in  the  above  counties,  was  between  six  and  seven 
hnodred. 

Daring  the  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  for  holding  an 
institute,  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  in  any  county  of  the  state  where  teachers 
and  friends  would  co-operate  with  the  committee.  The  following  counties  accepted 
(he  proposals  of  the  committee,  and  institutes  were  held,  during  the  ptist  autumn, 
va  Montgomery,  Medina,  Portage,  Uuron,  Seneca,  Miami,  Sandusky,  Champaign, 
Aiihtabula,  and  Washington. 

The  number  of  teachers  instructed  at  the  institutes  during  the  fall,  in  the  above 
counties,  was  above  eight  hundred  ;  making  in  all  about  fiAcen  hundred  who  have 
attended  institutes,  during  the  past  year,  in  connection  with  the  state  association. 

In  Januiry  last,  the  committee  issued  proposals  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  teach- 
era,  on  subjects  immodiatoly  connected  with  their  qualifications  and  duties,  and 
the  improvement  of  schools,  to  continue  nine  weeks,  and  be  given  in  any  county 
of  the  state  where  the  friends  of  education  would  offer  the  most  liberal  induce- 
ments to  the  committee  for  the  course.  From  all  the  propositions  received,  the 
ofl^r  from  Huron  county,  pledging  to  the  committee  nearly  five  hundred  dollars, 
with  a  suitable  building,  was  deemed  best,  and  the  course  was  accordingly  given 
in  that  county.     About  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  attended  the  eoui-se. 

During  tlie  summer,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  committee  fur  another  course, 
riniilar  to  the  one  in  Huron  county,  to  be  given  where  the  best  offer  should  be 
made.  The  offer  from  Summit  county,  was  deemed  best,  and  the  course  was 
given  in  that  county  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  class 
numbered  about  sixty. 

The  lectures  were  by  Professor  St.  John,  on  Oeology  ;  by  II.  Ben- 
ton, on  the  English  Language  ;  by  Lorin  Andrews,  on  Arithmetic  ; 
bj  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  Geography  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ;  by  J. 
13.  Howard,  on  Linear  Dravnng  ;  by  J.  Ilurty,  on  Civil  Government ; 
by  T.  W.  Harvey,  on  American  History ;  by  Professor  Mandeville, 
on  Elocution ;  by  G.  W.  Winchester,  on  Book-keeping ;  by  I.  J. 
Allen,  on  Natural  Philosophy ;  by  M.  D.  Leggett,  on  Human  Phys- 
iology ;  and  on  Music,  by  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Howard. 

Active  interest  for  normal  schools  was  manifested  in  1 848.  The 
educational  journals  pressed  their  value,  and  Mr.  Galloway  urged  the 
legislature  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  one  or  more.  Another 
feature  of  the  movement  of  that  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  union  schools. 

A  committee  of  the  association,  consisting  of  A.  D.  Lord,  S.  S. 
Bickey,  and  H.  H.  Barney,  made  the  encouragement  of  union  schools 
a  speciality,  and  reported,  to  the  state  school  department,  lively  en- 
couragement. 

There  were  then  not  more  than  twenty  union  schools  in  Ohio. 
Cincinnati  had  led  the  movement  by  good  example,  and  her  schools 
were  of  wider  range  and  higher  sphere  than  any  others  in  the  state ; 
but  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Zanesville,  Sandusky,  Portsmouth, 
Mansfield,  Massillon,  and  a  few  other  towns,  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  forward  competitors  for  common  school  distinction. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  period  which  we  are  now 
oonsidering,  as  it  did  for  at  least  five  years  after  1848,  and  as  it  does 
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in  some  degree  yet,  discharged  important  duties  which  properly  be- 
long to  a  state  department  of  public  schools.  There  had  been,  from 
1840,  growing  demand  for  a  state  school  department  Despairing 
of  success  in  petitioning  the  legislature,  without  an  active  increase 
of  public  interest,  a  few  leading  teachers  had  determined  to  show  in 
how  far  the  interests  of  schools  might  be  advanced  by  co-operation, 
independent  of  state  patronage.  They  succeeded  better  than  they 
had  reason  to  anticipate,  but  did  not  at  any  time  lose  sight  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  obligations  of  government  They  resolved, 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Dayton,  June  1848, 
that  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  ought  to  be  appointed,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  reported  to  the  secretary  of  state,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  endeavors. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  Columbus,  December  27,  1848.  Samuel  Galloway  delivered  an 
address,  and  was  re-elected  president.  Asa  D.  Lord  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  The  convention  discussed  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  state  normal  school,  and  of  state  and  county  superintend- 
ents, and  the  best  plans  for  schools  in  incorporated  towns  and  cities. 

In  1849,  the  cholera  visited  Ohio.  On  account  of  it,  the  semi-an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Springfield  in  June,  was  postponed.  There  was  very  general  depres- 
sion throughout  the  state  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  educational 
enterprise  was  consequently  retarded ;  but  very  decided  measures  were 
taken,  in  a  large  number  of  towns,  to  secure  union  schools,  and  in  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Columbus, 
December,  1849,  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  state  had  repre- 
sentatives. Samuel  Galloway  was  again  elected  president,  and  Asa 
D.  Lord  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  president  on  the  Importance  of 
Universal  Education^  and  by  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  on  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  Reports  were  presented  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  afifecting 
practically  the  prosperity  and  eflSciency  of  the  public  schools.  Reso- 
lutions, presented  by  Lorin  Andrews,  demanding  a  board  of  school 
commissioners,  and  an  educational  paper,  under  state  authority,  were 
discussed  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Galloway  included  these  resolutions  in  his  report  for  1 849,  to 
the  general  assembly — his  last  report  as  secretary  of  state.  The 
plan  for  the  state  superintendence  of  schools  they  provided,  was  dili- 
gently urged  upon  the  legislature. 

A  committee  to  memoralize  the  general  assembly,  consisting  of  A. 
D.  Lord,  n.  II.  Barney,  and  Milo  G.  Williams,  had  been  appointed 
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by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  that  committee  did  not  fail  to 
discharge  its  duty.  Educational  journals  supported  the  resolutions, 
and,  from  several  counties,  influential  petitions  were  sent  in,  praying 
for  the  commission. 

W.  B.  Fairchild,  representative  from  Green  county,  presented  a 
bill,  embodying  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Teachers'  Association, 
in  its  main  features,  and  that  bill  became  a  law ;  but  so  late  in  the 
session  that  no  appointments  were  made  under  it,  and  consequently 
it  failed  to  go  into  operation. 

Two  features  of  the  legislature  of  1848-9  are  entitled  to  special 
remembrance.  It  was  then  that  English  grammar  and  geography 
were  first  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  and 
then  was  the  first  practical  legislative  recognition  of  a  need  on  the 
part  of  colored  children  for  common  school  instruction.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  legislature  for  1848 — that  year  during  which 
Europe  trembled  with  agitation  for  democratic  equality — ^grammar 
and  geography  were  first  ordered  for  Ohio  white  children,  and  the 
privilege  of  learning  to  "  read,  write,  and  cipher,"  was  first  bestowed 
upon  Ohio  colored  children.  The  first  school  law  made  **  no  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  color."  In  1825,  "  white  youth"  were  specified  as 
the  proper  recipients  of  school  privileges ;  but  the  property  of  colored 
citizens  was  taxed.  They  remonstrated  under  the  banner  of  "  no  tax- 
ation without  representation'' — (if  not  in  the  general  assembly,  in  the 
schools.)  Their  property  was  relieved,  but  they  were  without  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  common  school  system,  until  1849. 

The  meridian  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  bo  remembered  in 
Ohio,  as  the  period  when  the  chief  topics  of  public  discussion  were 
the  necessity  for  a  new  constitution,  and  the  advantages  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  formation  of  such  an  instrument. 

A  convention  had  been  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1849-50, 
and  the  election  for  members  having  been  held  in  the  spring  of  1850, 
educational  men,  expecting  from  it  a  revision  of  the  school  system  of 
the  state,  circulated  petitions  and  made  zealous  efforts  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  public  schools  which  had  been  productive  of  so  much 
good  in  1848  and  1849. 

A.  D.  Lord's  ^^ Journal  of  Education  "  had  been  united,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1850,  with  Smith's  "  PFe^/em  School  Friend ^^ 
at  Cincinnati.  M.  Ilazen  White,  who  had  edited  the  ^^Friend  "  for  sev- 
eral years,  retired,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  11.  II.  Barney,  C.  Knowlton,  and 
Joseph  Ray,  were  employed  to  conduct  it.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
efficient  organ  of  school  reform. 
Samuel  Galloway  had  been  succeeded,  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
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office,  by  Henry  W.  King,  an  active  friend  of  the  common  school 
cause. 

During  1850,  educational  societies  and  teachers'  institutes  were 
maintained  in  a  larger  number  of  counties  than  had  received  the  ben- 
efits of- them  during  any  previous  year;  and  to  the  legislature  for 
1850-1  Mr.  King,  as  school  superintendent,  reported  favorably.  He 
gave  a  clear  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state,  and  recommended 
such  legislation  as  would  embrace,  in  one  act,  the  good  features  of 
those  in  force. 

In  1849,  the  auditor  of  state,  John  Woods,  in  obedience  to  fre- 
quent inquiries,  whether  the  state  school  fund  might  not  be  increased, 
suggested  that  the  state  could,  without  inconvenience,  make  the  fund 
$800,000.  Mr.  King  pressed  this  suggestion  upon  the  legislature, 
and  the  fund  was  increased  to  the  sum  named. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  both  its  semi-annual  and  its 
annual  meetings  in  1850.  The  summer  meeting  was  at  Springfield, 
and  that  in  winter  at  Columbus. 

At  Springfield,  the  number  of  members  of  the  association  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Shepard- 
son,  and  J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Cincinnati.  Reports  upon  important  sub- 
jects were  presented  by  experienced  teachers,  and  the  a.ssociation 
resolved  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  provide  for  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  for  a  state  superintendent. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  the  most  important  one 
held,  up  to  that  period,  by  the  association.  Samuel  Galloway  again 
delivered  the  opening  address.  Ira  Mayhew,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Michigan,  gave  a  pub^c  lecture  upon  Popular  Education, 
and  very  important  discussions  were  had  upon  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tions. The  most  important  of  the  resolutions  adopted  were,  that  the 
school  laws  should  be  re\dsed  ;  that  the  law  authorizing  a  board  of 
school  commissioners  should  be  put  in  force ;  and  that  the  new  consti- 
tution should  recognize  public  education  for  all  the  youth  of  tlie 
state. 

The  resolution  on  the  board  of  commissioners  was  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  any  other  resolution  had  ever  been  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-one.  On  mo- 
tion of  H.  H.  Barney,  it  was  then  recommended  that  none  but  en- 
lightened educators  ought  to  be  appointed  to  office  in  the  board. 

Isaac  Sams,  of  Highland  county,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  Lorin  Andrews  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Andrews  was  then  principal  of  the  Massillon  High  School.    He 
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laigDed  his  post,  and  voluntarily  became  a  common  school  mission- 
uy,  without  assurance  of  any  reward  but  that  which  springs  from 
the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  He  issued  circulars,  appealing  for 
the  interest  and  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  immediately  be- 
gan a  Uiorough  canvass  of  the  state. 

The  constitutional  convention  assembled  in  Columbus,  May  16th, 
1850,  and  closed  its  deliberations,  after  an  adjournment  to  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  10th  of  March,  1851. 

Early  in  its  session,  the  subject  of  education  was  intrusted  to  a  stand- 
ing committee,  composed  of  the  following  delegates :  Harmon  Stid- 
ger,  of  Stark ;  Otway  Curry,  of  Union ;  Samuel  Quigley,  of  Colum- 
biana ;  James  W.  Taylor,  of  Erie ;  Jacob  J.  Greene,  of  Defiance ;  A. 
G.  Brown,  of  Athens ;  and  John  A.  Smith,  of  Highland. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July  (the  fiftieth  of  tlie  Columbus  session,)  the 
majority  of  the  committee  made  a  report,  which  provided  for  a  stale 
superintendent ;  for  the  promotion  of  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and 
agricultural  improvement;  for  an  irreducible  fund;  and  for  a  law  to 
secure  an  efficient  system  of  schools,  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  state. 

Otway  Curry  presented  a  minority  report,  differing  from  that  of 
the  majority,  chiefly,  in  three  points.  It  authorized  not  only  a  super- 
intendent, but  assistant  superintendents  of  schools ;  excluded  black 
and  mulatto  children  from  the  schools,  unless  by  common  consent ; 
and  required  a  law  for  the  support  of  normal  institutes. 

As  reported  by  James  W.  Taylor,  these  reports  were  fully  discussed 
at  the  Cincinnati  session. 

Upon  the  various  amendments  offered,  the  following  points  were 
elicited,  indicative  of  the  temper  of  tie  body : — 

1.  That  it  was  inexpedient  to  limit  the  educational  bounty  of  the 
state  to  white  children,  by  any  terms  of  direct  exclusion ;  but,  how 
far  colored  children  should  he  entitled  to  public  instruction,  was  made 
a  subject  of  unrestricted  legislative  cognizance. 

2.  Propositions  to  augment  the  state  school  fund  to  a  sum  which 
would  produce  a  revcnucof  about  a  million  of  dollars,  and  to  enjoin  a 
minimum  of  six  months*  instruction,  were  not  adopted — some  appre- 
hending that  the  people  would  not  sustain  such  forward  movements, 
while  others  believed  that  the  Ohio  school  system  would  be  even  more 
progressive  than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  in  the  convention  antici^ 
pated.  The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  fully  vindicated  the  latter 
▼iew. 

3.  An  amendment,  directing  the  organization  of  normal  institutes, 
was  lost,  by  twenty  to  fifty-seven. 

4.  Even  the  clause  establishing,  in  express   terms,  the  office  of 
No.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.— ]7. 
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superintendent  of  common  schools,  was  not  retained  in  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  convention — the  precise  methods  of  superintendence  being 
left  to  legislative  discretion. 

A  bill  was  presented  to  the  last  general  assembly,  under  the  first 
constitution  (1850-1,)  which  proposed  to  print  and  distribute  books 
for  the  common  schools  at  public  expense — to  be  furnished  at  the  low- 
est possible  price  to  those  who  could  purchase  them,  and  gra- 
tuitous to  those  who  could  not  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  which,  in  an  elaborate  report,  recommended  that  the 
pupils  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  be  taught  the  art  of  printing — 
that  the  state  provide  types  and  presses,  and  that  an  uniform  system 
of  school-books  be  published,  under  the  supervbion  of  the  governor  and 
the  trustees  of  the  a<%ylum,  for  those  children,  in  the  public  schools, 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  purchase  them.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  candidly  discussed,  but  the  general  assembly  refused  to 
embody  them  in  a  law. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Cleveland,  in  1851, 
was  interesting  and  important.  The  labors  of  the  general  agent 
(Lorin  Andrews,)  were  most  cordially  approved,  and  a  resolution  to 
sustain  him  pecuniarily,  unanimously  adopted.  At  the  same  meeting, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  sit  in 
the  same  room ;  that  phonotypy  was  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  means 
of  teaching  children  to  read ;  and  that  the  legislature  ought  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Supported  by  the  action  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  favorable  manner  in  which  the  people  had  received  his 
labors,  Mr.  Andrews  devoted  himself,  with  renewed  vigor,  during 
the  fall  of  1851.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  Colum- 
bus, in  December  of  that  year,  exhibited  the  value  of  his  efforts, 
in  the  number  of  its  members,  and  the  character  of  their  action.  It 
was  determined  to  continue  Mr.  Andrews  as  state  agent ;  to  es- 
tablish a  monthly  educational  journal ;  and  to  petition  the  legislature 
for  district  school  libraries,  and  for  a  state  superintendent. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  president  of  Miami  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Joseph 
Ray,  of  Cincinnati,  principal  of  Woodward  School,  on  ^^QualificO' 
iions  of  Teachers  ;^*  George  Willey,  of  Cleveland,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  ^Education^  its  Relations  to  the  Individual 
and  to  Society;'*'*  and  W.  D.  Snow,  of  Boston,  on  ^^ Teacher* s  Profess- 
ion,^^   The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Sandusky,  in  July,  1852. 

In  his  report  to  the  legislature  for  1851,  the  secretary  of  state  ac- 
knowledged, in  handsome  terms,  the  good  influence  of  the  State  Teach- 
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en'  Association,  bj  its  semi-annual  meetings,  through  the  labors  of 
its  agent,  and  by  means  of  county  institutes  and  associations. 

Lorin  AndrewB  made  an  elaborate  report,  which  the  secretary  of 
Btate  published,  giving  an  account  of  his  labors,  and  discussing  the 
educational  needs  with  which  he  had  been  impressed.  More  than  two 
hundred  addresses  had  been  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association,  and  three  thousand  teachers  had 
been  assembled  in  institutes.     Mr.  Andrews  said : — 

About  seventy  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  have  established  free  graded 
schools,  and  of  these  more  than  fifty  have  been  organized  within  the  past  three 
years,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1849,  **  for  the  better  regulation  of  publio 
schoc^B  in  cities,  towns,  etc.'^  Although  the  unparalleled  success  which  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  union  schools  in  Ohio  is  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
maining towns  in  the  state,  whose  educational  interest  imperatively  demand  the 
immediate  organization  of  free  graded  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  thirty  towns  have  been  visited,  and  their  citizens  have 
been  publicly  addressed  upon  the  advantages  and  economy  of  the  union  school 
■yitera. 

Some  of  these  towns  have  already  organized  union  schools ;  and  several  others, 
it  is  believed,  will  soon  follow  their  good  example. 

There  is  a  wide-spread,  hopeful  anticipation,  extensively  prevalent  in  our  state 
at  this  time,  of  efficient  action  in  favor  of  education  by  the  next  general  assembly — 
the  first  to  convene  under  the  new  constitution.  Should  the  legislature  &il  to  satisfy 
these  jost  expectations,  a  strong  publio  sentiment  will  be  grievously  outraged. 

In  a  large  number  of  institutes,  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  in  favor  of 
t  more  thorough  supervision  of  educational  interests,  by  the  appointment  of  a  state 
nperintendent,  and  four  or  more  district  superintendents.  It  is  the  undoubted 
opiniou  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  our  state,  that 
one  superintendent  can  not  do  the  great  work  which  ought  to  be  done. 

An  ahmdutely  neeetsary  prerequinte  to  the  permanent  and  proper  improvement 
of  the  country  schools,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Mchool  dietrictM. 

The  educational  questions  before  the  people  of  Ohio,  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  year  1852,  were,  the  importance  of  union  schools;  the 
necessity  of  normal  schools ;  the  need  of  a  state  superintendent ;  the 
advantage  of  school  libraries ;  and  the  full  recognition,  by  statute,  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state. 

In  his  report  for  1851,  the  secretary  of  state  had  argued  with  spirit 
the  justice  of  the  claims  made  by  the  friends  of  universal  education 
for  these  measures. 

In  hts  views  the  seo'etary  was  supported  by  the  governor,  and 
both  these  officers  were  sustained  by  the  agent  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  by  the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  state. 

The  need  of  a  state  educational  journal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
iBsociation,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  a  normal  school,  had  been  regu- 
lar topics  of  private  and  public  discourse,  before  the  association  was 
two  years  old.  The  association  did  not  feel  strong  enough,  however, 
to  undertake  even  the  desired  journal,  until  1852. 
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A  monthly  journal,  called  the  ^^Ohio  Teacher ^^  was  started  by 
Thomas  Rainey,  in  1851,  which  was  encouraged  by  many  leading 
educators ;  but  it  did  not  represent  generally  the  sentiment  of  the  State 
Teachers^  Association,  and  was  inefficient  and  short-lived. 

At  a  teachers'  institute  in  Greene  county,  it  had  been  resolved 
that  the  Teachers*  Association  ought  to  establish  a  periodical.  At  the 
annual  meeting  for  1851,  this  recommendation  was  urged  with  force, 
and  a  monthly  organ  was  determined  upon. 

Asa  D.  Lord  was  elected  resident  editor,  with  H.  H.  Barney,  of 
Cincinnati ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Sandusky ;  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta ; 
J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton ;  and  Andrew  Freese,  of  Cleveland,  associate 
editors.  Members  of  the  association  j)l edged  a  list  of  twelve  hundred 
subscribers,  and  the  ^Joumal^*  in  January,  1852,  was  commenced  with 
spirit.  It  supported  with  vigor  the  action  of  the  association,  and  had 
weighty  influence  in  the  educational  movements  of  1852  and  1853. 

Those  movements  secured  a  new  school  law.  The  first  general  as- 
sembly, elected  under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  Columbus,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1852. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  upper  legislative  branch,  to  which  the 
subject  of  '*  common  schools  and  school  lands  ^  was  committed,  consisted 
of  Harvey  Rice,  of  Cuyahoga ;  George  Rex,  of  Wayne ;  and  Alonzo 
Cushing,  of  Gallia.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1852,  they  reported  the 
senate  bill,  No.  94,  **  to  provide  for  the  reorganization,  supervision,  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools."  It  reached  its  second  reading 
April  1st,  after  which  it  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  made  the  order  for  the  same  day ;  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
in  committee  until  the  ISth  of  April.  Its  discussion  continued  until 
the  15th,  when  the  committee  rose,  and  the  bill,  with  various  amend- 
ments, was  tabled. 

It  was  not  again  called  up  during  the  session.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed, to  meet  in  November,  1852 ;  and,  on  the  18th  day  of  that 
month,  the  school  bill  was  called  up.  It  was  discussed  with  interest 
and  ability,  and,  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1858,  passed  the  senate 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  yeas  to  two  nays. 

The  house  committee  on  common  schools  and  school  lands,  to 
whom  the  senate  bill  was  committed,  after  a  brief  consideration  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  consisted  of  S.  Plumb,  of  Ashtabula ;  C.  K. 
Ward,  of  Crawford ;  B.  H.  Alexander,  of  Preble ;  John  McClahanan, 
of  Brown ;  and  A.  C.  Ramage,  of  Belmont.  They  reported  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  the  discussion  of  the 
various  amendments  proposed  commenced  with  great  earnestness. 

The  prominent  features  of  the  law  introduced  by  the  house  amend- 
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ments  were,  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of  central  or  high 
schools,  as  it  now  stands  in  sections  20  and  21 ;  several  provisions  for 
joint  and  special  districts ;  that  portion  of  section  54  which  author- 
izes the  commissioner  to  re-distribute  laws ;  together  with  modifications 
for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds,  and  many  verbal  amend- 
ments. 

Among  the  rejected  propositions  for  amendment  were  the  following: 
imposing  a  fine  on  parents  or  guardians  for  not  sending  children  to 
school,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year ;  to  strike  out  the  provisions 
for  school  commissioner,  for  school  libraries,  and  for  high  schoob  ;  and 
to  submit  the  bill  to  a  popular  vote. 

A  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  in  order  on  the  5th  of  March,  and 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  fifty-six  yeas  to  twenty  nays. 

The  house  amendments,  with  a  few  modifications,  were  accepted  by 
the  senate ;  but  the  house  had  stricken  out  a  provision,  authorizing 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the  schools,  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Rice,  the  senate  insisted  upon  its  restoration.  A  committee  of  con- 
ference was  appointed,  and  the  senate  receded.  The  concurrence  of 
both  branches  of  the  general  assembly  was  thus  secured,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  on  the  14th  of  March,  1853. 

As  remarked  by  James  W.  Taylor,  in  a  book  for  the  school  libra- 
ries, entitled  ^*The  Ohio  School  System^ 

Its  consideration  had  been  marked  by  all  the  requisites  of  full  deliberation.  The 
ioterval  between  the  re^lar  and  adjourned  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  hAd 
been  improved  by  Mr.  Rice,  the  aathor  of  the  bill,  for  a  thorough  canvass  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  the  most  experienced  teachers  and  careful  legislators  of  the  state  had 
been  furnished  with  copies,  and  their  suggestions  invited  *,  and  probably  no  simi- 
lar measure  ever  engrossed  more  anxious  attention  then  did  the  well-known  sen- 
ate bill,  No.  94,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  session  of  1852-3.  The  re- 
pealing clause  displaced  a  bulk  of  enactments  ten  times  greater  than  the  pro  vis- 
iuos  of  the  bill,  although  the  latter  reached  sixty-nine  sections. 

The  new  law  was,  in  the  main,  a  consolidation  of  statutes  in  force ; 
and,  in  its  new  features,  no  great  educational  needs  were  recognized 
which  had  not  been  discussed  and  plead  for  by  Ohio  educators,  dur- 
ing twenty  years. 

As  described  by  H.  H.  Barney,  the  prominent  provisions  which 
were  new — improvements  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  advocated 
and  enacted  the  law — may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  state  school  tax  was  substituted  for  the  county  tax. 

2.  A  township  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  representative 
from  each  district  (or  sub-district  in  the  language  of  the  act,)  succeed 
to  the  power  previously  vested  in  the  township  trustees. 

3.  ^  Free  education  to  all  the  youth  in  the  state,"  and  the  abolition 
of  rate  bills. 

4.  A  fund  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  yearly,  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
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ing  school  libraries  and  apparatus  to  all  the  common  schools  in  the 
stote.'' 

5.  The  supervision  of  the  system  by  a  state  commissioner  of  com- 
mon schools. 

William  Trevitt^  elected  secretary  of  state  under  the  new  constito- 
tion,  succeeded  Henry  W.  King  in  1 852.  In  his  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  common  schools  for  that  year,  to  an  adjourned  session  of  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Trevitt  confined  himself  mainly  to  a  presentation  of 
statistics,  but  repeated  with  zeal  the  argument  of  his  predecessor,  in 
£ftvor  of  a  revision  of  the  school  system. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  theXeacher^s  Association  in  Sandusky, 
the  school  bill  reported  by  the  senate  committee  the  winter  previous 
was  indorsed  by  three  hundred  teachers,  representing  the  interests  of 
education  in  forty  three  counties  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  this  semi-annual  meeting  in  Sandusky,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  to  promote  the  education  of  girls.  There  had 
been,  from  time  to  time  for  ten  years,  active  interest  in  different  local- 
ities for  that  purpose,  but  the  movement  of  July,  1852  was  the  first 
one  general  in  its  scope.  P.  6.  Wilber,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
president,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  secretary ;  J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Questions  of  import- 
ance were  discussed,  and  gentlemen  of  experience  were  appointed  to 
report  upon  them,  at  Columbus,  in  December  following. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1852,  was  lai^ 
and  spirited.  The  friends  of  popular  education  were  much  encouraged. 
Joseph  Ray  was  elected  president,  and  Lorin  Andrews  was  guaranteed 
a  salary  of  $1,500,  as  state  agent  for  another  year.  He  had  reported 
that,  during  1852,  thirty-one  institutes  were  held ;  and  that  the  ^Jour- 
nal of  JEdueaiwti^^  with  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies,  had 
proved  self-sustaining.  Union  schools  had  been  liberally  encouraged. 
There  were  then  eighty  in  the  state. 

The  association  expressed  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  young  women,  inaugurated  at  Sandusky.  Mr.  Wilber  was 
re-elected  president,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  secretary,  of  that  society. 

M.  F.  Cowdery  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the  association ;  and, 
speaking  of  what  he  knew  from  observation,  said : — 

Those  who  are  aoqoainted  with  the  reoent  history  of  oar  state  are  aware  that, 
five  years  since,  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  Ohio,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
perhaps,  were  entirely  destitute  (x  a  system  of  classified  public  schools ;  generally 
Dearly  or  qoite  destttnte  of  school  boildings  of  any  valne ;  and,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
pected, destitnte  of  proper  discipline,  as  well  as  properly-digested  systematic  courses 
of  instraction. 

We  have  the  rich  and  rare  pleasure,  now,  of  witnessing  important  changes  in « 
the  educational  oondition  of  otir  state.    Groat  interests,  that  seemed  in  imminent 
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pern,  through  the  neglect  or  indifierenoe  of  their  proper  gnardianSf  have  re- 
oared  aome  attention,  aome  thought,  aome  lyinpathy.  In  three-fourtha  of  the 
towns  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  one  thouaand  inhabitanta  and  upward,  sub- 
itantial  aohool  baildinga  have  been  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  achoola  themaelvea  have  been  more  or  leas  accurately  olatBiBed,  thua  pre- 
paring the  way  in  the  beat  povible  manner  for  all  other  practicable  improvenienfei ; 
md,  laatly,  the  confidcnoe  oTthe  public  in  the  capacity  of  the  common  aohool  system 
to  ailbrd  a  auitable  education  to  all,  haa  been  almoat  immeasurably  increased. 

These  were  words  of  earnest  encouragement,  and  the  teacliers  were 
all  impressed  that  the  year  1853  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth-time 
of  events  as  important  as  any  in  the  history  of  common  school  prog- 
ress in  Ohio. 

To  be  Comtitnud, 


y.    SETH  J.  NORTH. 


Seth  J.  North,  of  New  BritaiD,  Conn.,  to  whose  acti?e  influence, 
and  liberal  subscription  is  due  the  location  and  establishment  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut,  when  and  where  it  was  established, 
is  deserving  of  a  record  in  our  pages,  as  one  of  the,  principal  bene- 
&ctors  of  education. 

Mr.  North  was  the  second  son  of  James  North.  He  was  bom,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Berlin  which  is  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  village  of  New  Britain,  August  Id,  1770.  His  father  was  a 
highly  intelligent  and  respectable  mechanic,  and  was  repeatedly  called 
by  his  townsmen  to  represent  them  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was 
by  trade  a  blacksmith,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  trained  to 
the  same  occupation.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  skill  and  tact  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  betokened 
his  future  success.  His  mind  was  active  and  enterprising,  and  his 
judgment  clear  and  sound.  With  only  the  ordinary  advantages  of 
education  of  boys  in  country  villages,  of  that  day,  he  managed  to 
become  a  well-informed  man,  on  most  subjects  of  general  interest 
Soon  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  opened  a  blacksmith  shop 
on  his  own  account,  about  half  a  mile  from  his  father's,  and  soon 
commenced  building  a  house,  for  which  he  provided  an  additional 
occupant  in  the  person  of  Miss  Stanley,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Gad  Stan- 
ley, of  revolutionary  memory,  whom  he  married,  when  the  house  was 
finished.  Such  was  his  activity  and  energy,  in  his  business,  that  he 
told  a  friend  afterward,  that  ^  he  made  enough  money  in  his  shop, 
while  his  house  was  building,  to  pay  for  it.^  Ho  had,  while  in  his 
father's  shop,  given  some  attention  to  working  in  brass,  and,  after  his 
marriage,  he  made  up  a  quantity  of  brass  harness-buckles,  packed 
them  in  saddle-bags,  and  rode  to  Albany,  and  sold  them.  Encour- 
aged by  his  success,  he  soon  after  commenced  manufacturing  brass 
andirons,  shovel  and  tongs,  sleigh-bells,  and  other  articles  of  brass. 
Possessing  much  business  shrewdness  and  tact,  whatever  he  put  his 
hands  to,  prospered.  While  prosecuting  this  business  successfully,  he 
also  took  an  interest  in  the  business  of  making  iron  buckles,  hooks  and 
eyes,  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  in  a  large  knitting  factory,  and 
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indeed  in  all  tfaoae  nnmerous  maimfactures  wliich  have  since  made 
New  Britain  so  fiunons,  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  wares. 

When  Mr.  North  commenced  business,  New  Britain  was  a  small 
rural  hamlet,  with  no  manufactories,  and  very  little  enterprise.  Ab 
bis  own  business  increased,  he  saw  clearly,  what  many  men  of 
enterprise  do  not,  that,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  neigh- 
bors, he  was  promoting  his  own,  also ;  and  hence,  whenever  it  was 
in  his  power,  he  made  his  own  undertakings  subserve  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  any  enterprise,  by  whomsoever  planned,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  public  good.  If  this  motive  of  action  be  called  selfish,  it  is 
a  kind  of  selfishness  which  might  well  be  more  abundant  than  it  is ; 
but  it  is  not  selfishness,  it  is  rather  an  emotion  akin  to  patriotism,  a 
desire  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  the  community 
with  which  the  man  is  connected,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
the  well-being  of  that  community  comiuensurate  with  his  own. 
The  development  of  this  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  North  was 
progressive ;  he  began  by  the  construction  of  a  road  at  his  own  ex- 
pense across  a  marsh,  which,  while  it  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  his 
own  goods,  was  also  a  benefit  to  the  whole  village ;  then  the  erection 
of  new  school-houses,  new  churches,  of  all  denominations,  the  con- 
struction of  other  roads,  of  railroads,  the  founding  of  libraries,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  among  his  last  acta 
of  public  beneficence,  the  subscription  of  $6000  to  the  State  Normal 
School,  being  about  one-half  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  its  location, 
and  the  earnest  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  its  establishment, 
crowned  a  career  of  extraordinary  usefulness.  It  was  a  matter  of 
honest  pride  with  him  that  he  could,  in  his  last  years,  look  over  the 
beautiful  village  of  4000  or  5000  inhabitants,  with  its  immense  manu- 
&ctories,  its  broad  and  pleasant  streets,  where  so  many  cheerful  and 
comfortable  homes  were  clustered,  its  noble  churches,  its  high  school 
and  normal  school,  and  could  mark  what  that  village  was,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  business  career,  and  feel  that  its  growth  was,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  the  result  of  his  enterprise,  his  foresight,  energy, 
and  skill ;  and,  more  than  all  else,  of  his  helping  hand,  whenever  and 
wherever  help  was  needed. 

The  community  have  confidence  in  such  a  man.  For  years, 
when  any  new  measure  or  enterprise  was  proposed,  the  first 
question  asked  was,  "  what  does  Major  North  think  of  it  ? ''  If 
he  approved,  it  was  well ;  for  all  knew  that  his  approval  was  no  idle 
matter,  it  meant  his  co-operation  also.  The  sentiments  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  toward  him  were  well  expressed  by  Professor  Andrews,  in  his 
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eloquent  address  at  tbe  Burritt  Festival,  where  be  alludes  to  him  as  ^^  one 
who,  first  in  means — gained  bj  bis  own  enlightened  enterprise — ^is 
ever  first  in  generous  impulses  and  in  liberal  beneficence  to  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  The  magnetic  needle,''  Professor  Andrews  continued,  ^  sel- 
dom indicates  the  true  meridian,  and  even  the  polar  star  wheels  in 
its  daily  course,  and  circles  around  tbe  earth^s  true  pole ;  but,  though 
the  needle  has  its  variations,  and  the  mariner  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
traveler  on  the  trackless  desert,  may  often  hesitate  in  regard  to  their 
proper  course,  we  are  never  at  a  loss  when  seeking  to  find  the 
true  NorthP  "Those  of  us,"  says  an  eminent  business  man  of 
the  village,  who  is  walking  in  Major  North's  footsteps,  ^  who  were  in 
active  business,  had  the  most  implicit  &ith  in  bis  judgment,  and 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  follow  where  he  led.  He  made  the  village ; 
be  was  the  first  manufacturer ;  he  assisted,  directly  and  indirectly, 
yearly  all  others,  ibr  twenty-five  years ;  be  was  tbe  largest  benefactor 
of  schools,  churches,  libraries,  railroads,  <fec.  He  has  left  his  impress 
on  all  things  here ;  his  monument  is  before  us  in  all  we  see." 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  railroad  communi- 
cation between  the  village  and  the  cities  of  the  state  ;  did  not  forget 
the  "  Water  Works,"  but  projected  the  purchase  and  daming  up  of 
Shuttle  Meadow  as  a  busineu  enterprise^  which  was  afterward  made 
available  in  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  pure  water  to  every  house- 
bold  ;  and  every  where  exhibited  those  wide,  comprehensive,  and  liberal 
views,  which  make  his  memory  blessed. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  man  was  a  religious  man.  For 
such  a  broad,  generous,  comprehensive  nature  as  his,  religion  was  a 
necessity.  He  was  not  a  bigot,  not  perhaps  as  outwardly  zealous  a 
pofessor  as  some ;  but  his  religious  principles  pervaded  his  whole  life 
and  conduct,  and  elevated,  refined,  and  liberalized  his  entire  charac- 
ter ;  and  when  be  came,  after  a  well-spent  life,  to  lie  down  upon  the 
bed  of  death,  it  was  with  calmness  and  peaceful  trust, 

"  Lika  one  who  wraps  tbe  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  bim,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. " 

Major  North  died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  aged  seventy-one 
years.  An  excellent  portrait,  by  Mr.  James  L.  Sawyer,  who  was 
engaged  for  this  purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  Directors  of  the  New 
Britain  Educational  Fund  Company,  bangs  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  Normal  School,  called  after  its  most  liberal  benefEictor,  North 
Hall. 
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VL   THOMAS    H.  BURROWES. 

Wrra    A   SKJCTOH  OF  THK    BnTORT  OP  COMMON  ICBOOIJ  IN  PBNNfTLTANIA. 


Thomas  Hsnrt  Burrowss  was  born  on  the  16t1i  of  November, 
1805,  in  the  village  (now  the  borough,)  of  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

His  father,  Thomas  Bredin  Burrowes,  was  a  native  of  the  County 
of  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  was  of  a  respectable  fiftroily,  long  resident 
there.  He  had  been  intended  and  prepared  for  the  ministry,  in  the 
Episcopal  church;  but  being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  not 
^ling  an  especial  call  to  the  pulpit,  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of 
Delaware,  in  1784,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Soon  afterward 
be  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  at  Strasburg.  Though  liber- 
ally educated,  he  devoted  himself  to  mechanical  pursuits,  chiefly  as  a 
dock  and  watchmaker ;  but  he  always  delighted  in  the  application  of 
bis  scientific  knowledge  to  the  practical  and  useful  arts,  and  was 
widely  known  for  his  skill  and  readiness  in  overcoming  those  difficul- 
ties in  the  vario\is  manual  occupations,  by  which  unlearned  men  are 
so  often  embarrassed.  He  never  accumulated  wealth  by  his  various 
pursuits,  but  was  much  respected  as  an  honest,  learned,  and  useful 
man  and  citizen. 

His  mother,  Ann  Henrietta  Smith,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  in  1771,  and,  in  1774,  was  brought,  by  her  pi^ 
rents,  to  New  Castle,  Delaware.  On  her  marriage  in  1787,  being 
then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
leven  reached  maturity;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  decision  of 
character  as  for  kindness  of  heart 

On  the  death  of  the  elder  brother  of  his  father,  the  family  went  to 
Ireland,  in  1810,  to  take  possession  of  the  family  property ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  customs  and  society  of  the  old  world  were  not 
coDg^ial  to  their  American  feelings  and  habits.  After  seven  years' 
residenoe  there,  they,  in  1817,  removed  to  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  they  remained  till  1822.  They  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and 
having  disposed  of  their  property,  in  1825,  finally  returned  to  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have  since  chiefly  remained. 
Through  all  these  changes,  the  education  of  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir  was  by  do  means  neglected,  though  it  could  not  well  take 
that  regular  form  which  more  settled  residence  promotes. 

From  his  ninth  till  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  chiefly,  as  a  private  pn- 
pil,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  William  Craven,  a  kinsman  of 
his  mother,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  During  the 
five  years  spent  in  Quebec,  he  attended  the  classical  and  English 
school  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  subsequently  that  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Doyle, 
both  good  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  old  class.  One  of  the  next 
three  years,  in  Ireland,  was  devoted  to  study  under  the  Rev.  James 
Thompson,  a  presbyterian  divine,  who,  at  Fort  Henry,  in  the  County 
of  Cavan,  took  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  as  boarders;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  two  were  spent,  as  an  irregular  student,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Owing  to  the  ui^ttled  state  of  his  family, 
who  always  designed  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  did  not  enter 
the  college  as  a  regular  student;  but,  by  means  of  the  ability,  kind- 
ness, and  constant  attention  of  his  tutor,  John  McEffer,  A.  M.,  who 
was  also  a  Scholar  on  the  foundation  of  that  well  known  institution, 
he  profited  as  much,  probably,  as  if  he  had  been  matriculated. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education, 
and  those  sciences  usually  considered  part  of  it,  he  thus  acquired  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek,  and  the  rudiments  of  German.  But  the 
wandering  life  he  had  been  made  to  lead,  though  it  prevented  that 
finished  regularity  of  training,  so  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  de- 
grees and  of  high  collegiate  standing,  conferred  qualities  of  perhaps 
equal  value : — an  enlarged  view  of  the  world,  and  those  habits  of  self- 
reliance,  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  independence  from  local 
feelings  and  attachments,  became,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  his  education. 
In  most  cases,  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  these  traits  does  not  occur 
till  after  the  turn  of  thought,  and  the  habits  which  constitute  char- 
acter, have  become  fixed ;  and  thus,  it  may  be,  that  it  fails  to  make 
its  due  impression.  This  may  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  those 
who  are  of  an  excitable  and  easily  impressible  disposition.  In  his 
case,  however,  the  course  of  culture  directed  by  providence  seems  not 
to  have  been  in  discord  with  the  character  of  its  subject  For,  though 
undoubtedly  much  more  might  have  been  acquired,  even  in  the  ir- 
regular course  described,  yet  little  that  is  now  perceived  to  be  injuri- 
ous was  thus  impressed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  graduate  of  this 
broken  and  varying  course  of  culture  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that, 
whatever  of  self-reliance,  of  directness  of  purpose,  and  of  power  to 
foresee  distant  results  cleared  from  the  mists  of  the  present,  he  may 
possess,  has  been  mainly  conferred  by  the  accidents  and  peculiarities 
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of  bis  whole  education,  modified,  restrained,  and  improved,  as  it  was, 
by  a  constant  moral  and  religious  home  training. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  battle  of  life,  less  by  contact  with  books  and 
schools  than  with  life  and  scholars,  it  became  necessary,  on  returning 
to  Pennsylvania,  in  1825,  to  select  the  branch  of  service  in  which 
to  engage.  The  profession  of  law  was  chosen ;  and  here,  the  same 
chequered,  but  broadly  educatory,  course  that  marked  his  preparatory 
studies,  again  awaited  him.  His  legal  preceptor  was  Amos  Ellma- 
ker,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  whose  office  he  entered  in  January,  1826. 
This  gentleman,  himself  a  liberal  scholar  and  of  the  highest  standing 
at  the  bar,  soon  took  a  liking  to  his  new  student,  and  paid  even 
greater  attention  to  his  general  reading  than  to  his  legal  studies. 
Having  weak  eyes,  his  stadents  were  necessarily  much  employed  in 
reading  to  him,  and  most  of  this  pro6table  duty  soon  devolved  on  the 
subject  of  this  notice.  This  led  to  an  enlarged  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  the  more  advanced  works  on  law,  but  on  history,  science,  and 
general  literature,  and  particularly  on  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  In  return  for  the  labor  of  reading  to  him,  Mr.  Ell  maker  was 
in  the  habit  of  explaining  every  word,  allusion,  or  passage,  which  was 
not  supposed  to  be  clear  to  the  reader.  The  rich  stories  of  his  own 
well-disciplined  mind  enabled  him  to  do  this,  in  a  way  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  satisfactory. 

After  profiting  for  two  years  and  a  half  by  this  liberal  course  of 
study,  Mr.  Burrowes  entered  Yale  College  Law  School,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  the  summer  of  1828.  Judge  David  Daggett,  of  the  superior 
eourt  of  Connecticut,  and  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  of  the  New  Haven 
har,  were  then  the  law  professors, — the  former  delivering  lectures,  and 
the  latter  hearing  the  recitations.  Here,  in  company  with  about  forty 
other  students,  he  diligently  pursued  his  professional  studies  till  the 
spring  of  1829.  He  also  attended  the  course  of  lectures  of  Profess- 
or Silliman,  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  ;  and  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Olmsted,  on  natural  philosophy,  in  Yale  College ;  and  of  Dr. 
Knight,  in  the  medical  school,  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  he  was  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lancaster  county,  at  Lancaster,  where  he  soon  after  commenced 
the  practice  of  law. 

Not  being  then  dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for  support,  he  did 
not  adopt  the  measures  usually  resorted  to,  to  secure  employment  He 
at  once,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  the  prevailing  political  ques- 
tiona  of  the  day ;  more,  however,  as  a  writer  and  shaper  of  party 
movements,  than  as  an  electioneerer  or  speaker  at  public  meetings. 
Thus,  before  he  had  acquired  either  much  practice  or  standing  at 
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the  bar,  lie  became  somewhat  prominent  in  politics,  and  was  elected^ 
in  October,  1831,  one  of  the  six  members  from  Lancaster  county,  in 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state,  and  was  re-elected  in  1832. 
While  in  the  legislature,  he  was  munly  remarkable  for  regular  at- 
tendance and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  house,  and  for  un*- 
Bwerving  adherence  to  the  principles  and  measures  he  approved. 
Though  he  did  not  often  take  part  in  debate,  or  speak  at  great  length, 
he  had  as  much  influence  as  probably  belonged  to  his  years  and 
qualifications ;  but,  being  of  a  party  far  in  the  minority,  and  very 
unpalatable  to  the  ruling  powers,  he  did  not  figure  on  any  important 
committee,  or  obtain  any  other  chance  of  distinction.  When  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  became  successful,  however,  by  the 
election  of  Joseph  Ritner  to  the  office  of  governor,  in  1835,  Mr.  Bur- 
rowes  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  the  executive.  He  was  then 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  station  in  December,  1835.  At  this  point  began  his  first  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and,  as  be  has  often 
been  heard  frankly  to  say,  his  first  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

At  that  time,  the  governor,  under  the  existing  constitution,  ap- 
pointed all  the  executive  officers  of  the  state,  except  county  sherififs, 
coroners,  commissioners,  and  auditors,  and  township  constables,  super- 
visors, and  assessors.  All  the  rest, — from  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  from  the  secretary 
of  the  commonwealth  to  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  county  court, — were  at 
his  disposal.  He  also  had  the  control  of  the  immense  system  of  pub- 
lic works  in  which  the  state  was  then  engaged,  and  the  responsibility, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  equally  immense  debt  growing  up  to  pay 
for  it.  All  this  rendered  the  office  very  difierent  from  what  it  now  is, — 
when  every  public  officer,  except  that  of  secretary  of  state,  attorney- 
general,  a  few  notaries  public  and  inspectors  of  articles  of  produce, 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  when  the  care  and  control  of  the  pub- 
lic works  is  otherwise  disposed  of. 

As  confidential  friend  and  official  adviser  of  the  governor,  a  por- 
tion of  the  burthen  of  this  large  power  and  patronage  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  secretary ;  while,  as  executive  agent  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  all  the  details,  and  a  great  part  of  the  labor  also,  fell  upon 
him.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  heard  to  say,  that^  in  the  confidence  of 
youth  and  the  ardor  of  an  active  politician,  he  felt  little  hesitation  as 
to  his  own  ability  to  acquit  himself  creditably  of  this  duty ;  but  that 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  realized  the  vast  importance  of  the  edu- 
cational portion  of  his  responsibility,  he  was  almost  deterred  from 
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assuming  it  Sustained,  however,  as  he  was,  by  the  noble  determina- 
tion of  Oovemor  Ritner,  to  uphold  the  newly-created  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  at  every  risk,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ficict,  that  there 
was,  within  the  reach  of  selection,  no  one  who  possessed  the  requisite 
information  and  experience,  he  determined  to  remain  at  the  post  as 
one  of  duty,  and  to  prepare  himself^  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  for 
its  proper  administration. 

The  field  of  this  new  and  unexpected  labor  requires  a  brief  description. 

The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  enjoined,  that  "  the  legislature 
s^all,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  throughout  the  state,  in  such  manner  that  the 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis," 

The  law  in  force,  previous  to  1834,  for  carrying  this  provision  into 
effect,  was  that  of  1800,  which,  in  two  short  sections,  provided  for 
an  enumeration,  by  the  assessors,  of  all  children  in  their  respective 
townships,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  **  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling ; "  and  for  the  payment,  by  the 
county,  to  the  teachers  of  such  private  schools  as  received  them,  of 
the  expense  of  teaching  such  poor  children.  The  number  of  poor 
children  thus  taught  in  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-two  counties,  in  1832,  was 
17,467  ;  and  the  cost  of  their  instruction  was  $48,466.25. 

This  was  the  only  general  law  in  force  and  operation  ;  there  was,  it 
is  true,  an  act,  passed  in  1824,  providing  for  a  more  general  and  lib- 
eral system  of  education  ;  but,  as  its  acceptance  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  district,  and  as  no  organized  efforts  were  made,  or  in- 
ducements offered,  by  the  state,  in  the  way  of  appropriation,  it  went 
into  very  limited  operation. 

Frequent  attempts  to  establish  a  general  common  school  system 
had  been  made,  from  1700  to  1834,  but  they  all  failed.  It  was 
found  that  one  chief  cause  was  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  friends 
of  the  project  to  agree  on  the  form  and  details  of  the  contemplated 
system.  In  the  session  of  1833-4,  the  unusual  but  effectual  policy 
was  adopted,  of  resolving  to  pass  whatever  bill  might  be  reported  by 
the  committee  of  education,  leaving  the  perfection  of  its  details  to 
amendment,  by  succeeding  legislatures.  Unfortunately  the  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  (Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,)  had 
little  experience  in  educational  matters,  and  less  in  the  draughting  of 
laws;  and  thus  the  act  of  1834,  though  it  founded  the  common 
•chool  system,  can  not  be  said  to  have  put  it  into  operation. 

This  first  common  school  law  was  approved,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1834,  by  QoY.  George  Wolf^  to  whose  broad-minded  sagacity,  stead- 
fast perseverance,  and  great  influence  with  the  dominant  political  par 
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tj,  it  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence.  It  was  so  defective,  however, 
as  to  require  ameDdment  by  the  legislature,  at  the  very  next  session ; 
and  even  then  it  was  found  to  be  almost  inoperative. 

With  all  its  defects,  it  nevertheless  contained  and  permanently  es- 
tablished, the  three  great  elements  of  strength  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  These  are,  1.  The  entire  support  of  the  schools  by  public 
means  (taxation  and  state  appropriation,)  without  any  charge  to  pa- 
rents for  tuition,  in  proportion  to  the  children  sent;  2.  Large  dis- 
tricts,—each  township  in  the  county,  or  ward  of  a  city  or  town,  con- 
stituting one,  and  each  containing  an  average  of  about  seven  school%; 
3.  The  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  local  administration  by  qm 
board  of  six  directors  in  each  district,  elected  by  the  people  and  re- 
sponsible to  them. 

The  defects  of  the  first  laws  were  chiefly  in  administrative  details ; 
and,  being  long  since  remedied,  they  need  not  now  be  specified.  It 
may  be  remarked,  in  this  connection,  that  though  the  amendment  of 
the  system  has  been  slow,  yet  that  no  step  in  advance  has  ever  yet 
been  retrograded ;  and  thus  the  same  caution,  which  prevented  hasty 
action,  has  also  avoided  essential  errors. 

James  Findlay,  of  Westmoreland  county,  a  son  of  Ex-Governor 
Findlay,  was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  ex-oflicio  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  from  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  till 
the  accession  of  Qovernor  Ritner,  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  talents,  high  standing  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  well  qualified  for  the  general  duties  of  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. But  he  was  neither  of  that  ardent  temperament  nor  those 
laborious  habits,  which  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  organiza- 
tion of  a  new,  complicated,  and,  withal,  unpopular  system.  Hence, 
what  with  the  imperfection  of  the  law  itself,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  its  chief  executive  officer,  and  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
tlie  common  school  enterprise  had  little  of  progress  to  report,  previous 
to  1836. 

Mr.  Findlay^s  first  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  dated  March 
2d,  1835,  was  a  mere  announcement,  in  two  pages  of  print,  that  cer- 
tain formal  acts  under  the  law  had  been  performed,  and  certMn  re- 
turns from  the  counties  received. 

His  second  annual  report  (which  was  really  in  anticipation  of  the 
regular  period,  and  should  not  have  been  made  up  till  the  following 
spring,)  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  and  ii 
little  more  full  or  satisfactory  than  the  first.  It  comprised,  in  three 
and  a  half  pages,  but  one  suggestion  of  important  change  in  the  law, — 
that  of  providing  for  a  more  effectual  official  visitation  of  the  schools. 
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Its  Kiatistics  show  that  Dinety-three  of  the  nine  hundred  and  seven 
districts  (townships,  wards,  or  boroughs,)  in  the  state  then  had  the 
common  school  in  operation,  with  451  schools,  471  teachers,  and  19,- 
864  scholars ;  that  these  schools  had  been  kept  open  three  and  a 
half  months  in  the  year ;  and  that  the  aggregate  sum  paid  to  teach- 
ers was  $25,007. 

Such  was  the  law,  and  such  the  narrow  foundation,  of  the  present 
common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Burrowes  at  once  set  himself  at  work  to  comprehend  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  developed,  in  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strength.  This 
labor,  together  with  that  of  the  correspondence  and  other  writing 
connected  with  the  system,  was  mostly  performed  at  his  own  residence, 
and  chiefly  late  at  night, — the  hours  of  daylight  being  all  occupied 
\>j  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  secretary's  oflice. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  given  to  the  legislature  in  a  re- 
port, supplementary  to  the  last  report  of  his  predecessor,  and  dated 
Jebruary  19th,  1836. 

Assuming  that  the  existing  school  laws  would  be  '*  revised  and 
rendered  more  intelligible  during  the  present  session,"  he  very  explic- 
itly recommended  several  amendments, — after  giving  the  statistical 
results  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

The  first  was :  That  the  people  of  each  district  be  aflforded  the  op- 
portunity of  discontinuing  the  coQimon  school  system,  if  they  desire  to 
do  so,  after  a  fair  trial  of  its  merits ;  which  was  thus  advocated : — 

In  deTiwDg  **  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  school  system,*'  the 
•operintendent  is  ^ided  by  a  very  simple  rule,  viz.,  to  adapt  the  system,  as  nearly 
m  possible,  to  the  withet  as  well  a»  the  teants  of  the  people.  No  project,  how- 
ever beneficial  may  be  its  anticipated  operation,  should  be  forced  upon  the  com- 
nmnity  by  other  inducements  than  those  arising  from  its  own  merits  ;  nor,  when 
«oce  accepted  by  them,  should  it  be  out  of  their  power  to  free  themselves  from  it, 
If  found  unproductive  of  the  desired  advanta^;^.  While  the  truth  of  these  re- 
publican principles  is  admitted,  it  is  also  certain  that,  inasmuch  as  any  system 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  wants  of  society  can  not  long  remain  unpopular,  there  can 
be  DO  danger  in  giving  to  the  people  interested  an  opportunity,  at  stated  periods, 
of  rejecting  or  retaining  it.  The  contrary  practice  can  only  produce  evil,  as  it 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  general  spread  and  adoption  of  a  system, 
iotriDsicaUy  beneficial.  The  human  mind  is,  happily  for  free  government,  so  con- 
■titoted,  as  to  view  with  jealousy  even  a  good  project,  when  seconded  by  force  of 
toy  kind. 

No  means  of  correcting  this  evil  have  occurred  to  the  superintendent  so  effi- 
cieot,  so  just,  or  simple,  as  that  of  making  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  to 
sobmit  the  question,  once  in  three  years,  to  the  citizens  of  each  district,  whether 
the  tyvtem  shall  be  continued  in  operation  or  not.  No  system  really  ^ood  need 
fair  this  teat.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  its  periodical  defeat,  the  friends  of  the 
tyitem  would  be  more  active  in  its  behalf ;  and  even  its  enemies,  and  thnee  neu- 
tcal  OD  the  question,  would  not  object  to  a  mere  experiment  of  its  utility.  From 
raoh  a  iwt  no  system  reolly  bad  should  bo  shielded. 

Id  aooordanoe  with  these  suggestions,  this  feature  wa<t  incorporated 
into  the  revised  school  act  of  1836,  and  was  continued  till  1849.     la 
Ko.  16.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  1.]— a 
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the  interval,  its  soothing  and  practical  operation  had  been  so  success- 
ful, that,  in  the  last  named  year,  the  common  school  system  was,  by 
the  legislature,  enacted  into  absolute  operation  in  every  district  in  the 
state,  with  scarcely  a  murmur  of  complaint  from  any  quarter. 

The  second  araendm^t  recommended  was :  The  restriction  of  the 
benefits  of  the  schools  to  the  children  of  the  state,  and  of  its  instruc- 
tions to  the  rudimental  and  indispensable  branches ;  in  support  of 
which  the  following  views  were  presented : — 

The  system  should  not  only  be  adapted  to  the  well-informed  wishes,  bat  to  the 
real  wants,  of  the  people.  That  is,  it  should  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  object 
All  admit  that  tlie  true  end  to  be  accomplished  by  a  common  school  system  of 
education,  is  the  instruction,  in  the  same  s<'.hools  and  in  the  elements  of  a  sound 
business  oduciUion  (which  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,)  of  all  the  ehil- 
dren  of  the  commonwealth,  of  every  class.  Tliis  is  a  great,  a  noble  object ;  but 
to  accomplish  it,  the  system  should  be  rigorously  restrained  to  that  object.  The 
laws  now  in  force  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  No  restriction  is  to  be  found  in 
them  as  to  the  branches  to  be  taught;  nor,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
former  superintendent,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  age  of  the  children  adraisaable 
into  the  Mihools.  Agreeably  to  that  construction  (which,  whether  it  be  correct  or 
not,  the  present  superintendent  has  not  thought  proper  to  disturb,)  all  persons 
under  twenty -one  years  of  age  must  be  received. 

Both  these  defects  of  the  present  laws,  viz.,  as  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  have  produced  much  evil  to  the  system,  and  must  continue 
to  injure  it.  An  instance,  which  occurred  under  the  superintendent's  own  observ- 
ation, will  bitter  illustrate  the  evil  alluded  to  than  a  long  argument.  A  young 
man,  nearly  but  not  quite  twenty -one  years  of  age,  in  good  circumstanceWy  at- 
tended a  common  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  science  of  turveying^ 
and  actually  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  in  pursuing  that  study,  at 
a  time  that  there  was  scarcely  standing-room  in  the  school,  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  children  who  applied  for  instruction,  but  who,  of  course,  to  accommo- 
date Aim,  were  to  a  certain  extent  neglected.  Cases  of  a  similar  character  are 
known  not  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  meet  this  defect,  it  is  suggested  that  the  legislature  provide,  that  no  child 
shall  be  admissable  into  a  public  school  until  the  age,  say  of  five  years,  nor  shall 
continue  longer  than  the  age,  say  of  fifteen.  Cases  may  arise  in  which  this  re- 
striction might  produce  hardship  ;  to  obviate  this,  power  should  be  given  to  the 
directors  to  suspend  this  restriction,  when  they  deem  it  necessary.  In  ordinary 
cases,  however,  the  restriction  could  produce  no  evil.  There  is  sufficient  time 
between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen  for  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon business  education.  At  the  latter  age  young  persons,  intended  for  the  pur- 
suit of  laborious  occupations,  are  generally  taken  fi^m  achool,  while  thoae  des- 
tined for  professions  or  ccnnmerce  should  then  be  transferred  to  schools  of  a  more 
advanced  grade. 

To  complete  the  remedy,  it  is  reoommended  that  the  legislature  designate,  or 
cause  to  be  designated,  the  branches  which  shall  be  taught  in  the  primary  com- 
mon schools,  and  that  no  schools  of  a  higher  grade  be  established,  at  the  public 
expense,  by  the  directors  of  any  district,  unless  surplus  funds  shall  remain  in  their 
hands,  after  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  primary 
schools  for  the  education  of  all  children  in  their  district. 

In  these  days  of  graded  schools  and  of  the  admitted  sufiSciency  of 
the  common  school  to  aflford  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  these 
opinions  may  appear  strange.  But,  reviewed  in  the  light  of  those 
early  times,  and  under  the  cloud  of  opposition  then  lowering,  the 
wisdom  of  neither  overtasking  the  energies  of  the  new  system,  nor 
tJbe  patience  of  the  people,  is  still  apparent.    These  provisions  were 
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not  iDCorporated  into  tbe  act  of  1836,  except  to  the  extent  of  exclud- 
ing childreo  under  four  years  of  age  from  the  schools.  But,  after  a 
long  interval,  the  duty  of  first  providing  for  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
mental  branches,  was  recognized  by  the  act  of  1854,  which  enjoins 
the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  *'  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,*'  in  every 
district,  as  indispensable ;  and  then  that  of  such  other  branches  as 
the  "directors  or  controllers  may  require."  And  perhaps  to  this  day 
more  departure  from  the  true  object  of  the  common  system  is  made, 
and  more  injury  inflicted  on  the  rising  generation,  by  neglect  of 
thorough  training  in  the  primary  branches,  and  by  forcing  unpre- 
pared pupils  into  the  higher  studies,  than  by  any  other  error  in  the 
schools. 

The  professional  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  was  the 
hist  important  subject  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  in 
this  report  The  full  importance  of  the  point  seems  to  have  been 
felt,  though  the  means  indicated  are  not  such  as  more  matured  judg- 
ment has  finally  adopted.  The  idea,  however,  discoverable  in  all  his 
official  writings, — that  the  existing  generation  of  teachers  were  to  be 
improved,  and  were  to  form  the  chief  reliance  of  the  system, — is  plainly 
oxpressed.    This  branch  of  the  report  is  as  follows : — 

Many  persons,  it  is  known,  believe  it  impossible  so  to  organize  tbe  common 
■ohool  system,  that  the  children  of  all  classes  shall  receive  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  in  its  schools.  But,  if  fairly  examined,  this  belief  will  be  foand 
to  be  based  in  error.  The  low  reputation  of  common  schools,  which  is  the  only 
reason  why  they  are  not  resorted  to  by  those  who  can  afford  better,  is  not  owing 
to  the  system,  hot  to  the  teachers,  employed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Th^e  are 
generally,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill-qualified,  worse  paid,  and  not  at  all  held  in  that 
estiroatioD  which  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  youth 
so  eminentiy  deserve.  While  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  the  common  school 
•yitem,  without  producing  any  real  good  to  tho  community,  will  prove  a  batUe- 
groond  for  oonflioting  feelings  and  interests,  and  will  sink  into  a  mere  pauper 
tsp^m.  It  will  be  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  give  it  efficiency, 
despised  by  those  at  whose  expense  it  is  chiefly  sustained,  and  hated  by  those 
whose  hopes  it  has  disappointed. 

Teachers  then, — well-qualified,  well-paid,  respected,  profetsional  teachers, — 
are  the  chief  want  of  the  system, — that  want  its  main  defect 

At  first  view,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  supplying  of  this  defect  must  be  the 
work  of  time, — ^long  time.  But,  in  reality,  such  is  not  the  case.  In  three  years 
from  the  passage  of  a  proper  act  on  the  subject,  the  whole  business  of  common 
•obool  teaohing  might  be  regenerated  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hie  great  error  on  this  point  has,  heretofore,  been  this :  no  one  was  supposed 
to  be  a  proper  teacher  of  the  rudiments  of  learning,  unless  he  possessed  a  great 
atore  of  it  himself.  The  quantity  of  his  knowledge  was  looked  to,  without  any 
reference  to  its  quality^  or  to  the  much  more  essential  question  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  imparting  it.  Hence,  it  has  happened,  that  under-graduates,  pursuing 
their  ooUegiate  education, — graduates,  and  others,  studying  for  professions, — and,  in 
feot,  roost  persons  endeavoring  to  rise  in  tbe  world  by  their  mental  exertions,  have 
made  the  common  school  their  means  of  support,  till  something  better  presented. 
By  these  remarks,  it  is  not  intended  to  oast  any  reproach  upon  persons  who  have 
tbos  took  up  the  business  of  teaching.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  common  school  is 
the  step  by  whioh  many  a  distinguished  man  has  raised  himself  to  funic ;  but 
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it  is  also  asMTted,  that  rooh  men  are  not  generally  remembered  m  the  most 
useful  schoolmasters. 

Teaching  should  be  a  profession, — the  bnsiDess  of  a  life, — and  should  be  pre- 
pared for,  and  paid  for,  accordingly.  The  preparation  fiir  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  The  amount  of  information  necessary  is  not  great  A  large  propor- 
tion of  those  men,  now  drudging  in  the  lowest  walks  of  the  profession,  luive,  or 
soon  might  have,  sufficient  learning.  Thousands  of  others,  around  us,  possessing 
a  common  education,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  embaric  in  the  business  cf 
teaching,  if  properly  remunerated,  and  if  their  senrioes  were  duly  appreotated, 
are,  in  this  point  of  view,  qualified.  All  that  these  persons  require,  to  become 
most  able  and  useful  instructors,  is,  thenutlvei  to  be  taught  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  art  oonasts  in  the  selection  of  proper  school-books,  the  methodical  classi- 
fication of  scholars,  the  adoption  of  plain  and  efficient  school-room  rules  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  knowledge  and  adoption  of  the  numerous  helps  to  instruction 
which  the  lost  few  years  have  brought  to  the  teacher's  assistance. 

The  acquisition  of  the  art  of  teaching,  it  was  said,  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  One  year,  or  six  months,  or  even  three  months,  spent  by  a  person 
of  common  acquirements,  in  an  ineiituiion  for  the  preparation  of  common  oehool 
teachers^  under  well-qualified  professora,  would  work  wonders. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  two  such 
institutions,  one  in  each  end  of  the  state,  under  Uie  care  of  two  of  the  colleges 
now  in  operation,  would  soon  produce  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. A  new,  most  useful,  most  respectable  and  permanent  profession,  would  be 
created,  and  the  common  school  system  be  put  on  a  footing  which  nothing  could 
shake.    Such  an  appropriation  is  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  reoommended. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  legislature  at  that  session,  nor  till  the 
year  1857,  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  Mr.  Burrowes  has  of  late  years  said,  that  the  delay  may  have 
been  less  injurious  than  the  probable  errors  in  the  foundation  and 
management  of  state  normal  schools, — had  such  institutions  been 
resorted  to, — would  have  been. 

The  suggestion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  school  law,  was 
promptly  complied  with,  by  the  legislature.  Dr.  George  Smith,  of 
Delaware  county,  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
in  the  senate.  This  intelligent  and  true  friend  of  popular  education, 
draughted  the  act  of  June  13th,  1836,  and  carried  it  through  both 
houses.  In  the  details  of  that  act,  which,  with  slight  modification 
on  several  occasions,  continued  to  be  the  school  law  of  the  state  tall 
1840,  Mr.  Burrowes  was,  of  course,  consulted.  Several  of  its  main 
features  he  suggested,  and  most  of  them  he  approved. 

This  law  was,  at  least,  intelligible  in  its  phraseology,  and  simple 
and  systematic  in  its  details.  Though  deficient  in  several  of  the 
essentials  for  the  effective  working  of  a  perfect  system,  yet  it  was  a 
large  and  important  step  in  advance ; — perhaps  fully  as  great  as  could 
be  expected,  at  the  time  and  under  existing  circumstances.  Armed 
with  its  powers,  and  aided  bj  its  provisions,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
system  at  once  began  to  render  it  efficient. 

He  published  the  law,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  with 
explanations  and  instructions  for  its  operation,  and  forms  for  all  the 
official  acts  and  documents  of  directors.    These  were  forwarded  to 
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erery  director  in  the  state ;  and  they  have,  ever  siDce,  continaed  to  be 
the  basis  of  a  similar  publication,  periodically  issued,  by  the  school 
department. 

The  correspondence  of  the  department  with  district  directors, 
teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  was  enlarged  and  sedu- 
loosly  attended  to,  and  every  means  taken  to  invite  that  kind  of  inter- 
course. Members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  intelligent  persons,  were 
consulted  with,  as  to  the  state  of  education  and  of  popular  feeling  in 
regard  to  it,  in  the  different  counties ;  and  as  many  schools  were 
visited  as  the  pressure  of  other  affairs  would  permit 

The  result  was,  tliat  his  second  report,  which  was  the  third  in  the 
annual  series,  showed  a  marked  advance  in  the  system.  Of  the  987 
districts  in  the  state,  742  hati  accepted  the  system,  and  573  reported 
to  the  school  department ;  showing  3,384  schools  in  operation,  with 
3,394  teachers,  during  a  term  of  four  months  and  nine  days  in  the 
year;  of  the  820,000  children  in  tlie  state,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years,  150,838  had  been  in  the  schools;  and  $309,906 
had  been  received  by  the  districts,  from  all  sources,  applicable  to  the 
support  of  the  system. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  regular  report  on  education,  presented 
to  the  legislature.  It  was  comprised  in  twenty-six  printed  ]»ages,  with 
numerous  tables;  and  was  systematic  in  its  form,  and  as  exact  in  stat- 
istical detail,  as  the  means  then  at  command  allowed,  and  very  clear 
and  decided  in  its  suggestions.  Large  extracts  would  be  desirable, 
but  room  can  only  be  made  for  a  few,  on  the  more  important  points. 

The  following  review  not  only  shows  the  minute  attention  which 
bad  been  given  to  the  local  feelings  and  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
state,  but  exhibits  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  that  do  not  exist 
in  states  with  a  more  homogeneous  population. 

Upon  a  ctose  examination  of  the  pros:ren  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  v'ww  to  the  improvement  of  the  system,  the  inquirer  is  met,  and  in  a  great 
BMMQfe  disouuraged,  in  the  outset,  by  results  directly  opposed  to  those  which  the 
nrae  fiuits,  under  ordinary  circunisttances,  would  produce.  Counties  amuni^r  the 
BMst  intellijifent,  enterprising,  and  devoted  to  the  general  interests  of  education, 
ire  found  to  hu  amon^r  the  mo^t  hostile  to  the  system.  Others  which,  from  their 
wealth,  density  of  population,  and  moral  character,  might  bo  supposed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  bi'neficial  action,  are  scarcely  U*8S  averse  than  the  class  just  named. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  ho  advances  from  the  older  counties,  with  a  population  some- 
what  of  a  homogeneous  character,  he  finds  the  system  increase  in  favor  among 
the  new  and  mixed  people  of  the  west  and  south-west ;  while  it  is  unanimously 
loeepted  by  the  recent  and  thinly  inhabited  si>ttlements  of  the  whole  north. 

Until  the  oaoaea  of  these  singular  anomalies  are  fully  ascertained,  and  their 
iffeney  either  corrected  or  made  to  promote  the  common  object,  all  further 
ittempt  to  amend  the  system  will  be  vain.  In  view  of  them,  one  general  remark, 
or  rather  principle,  presents  itself,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  It  is,  that, 
fai  adapting  a  system  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  a  community  possessing  such 
nnoa  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices  as  ours,  little  if  any  aid  can  be  derived 
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from  abroad.  In  other  states,  having  one  language,  one  people,  one  origin,  and  one 
■oil,  a  eyatem  suited  to  one  district  satisfies  the  whole.  Not  so  here.  No  project, 
however  wisely  planned  or  systematically  adapted,  can  be  pronounced  sufficient  till 
approved  by  the  test  of  experience.  Hence  it  becomes  the  policy, — nay  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  legislature,  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  unduly  to  press  any  part  of  the 
design,  no  matter  how  theoretically  beautiful  it  may  appear,  if  it  have  been  con- 
demned in  practice ;  nor,  on  the  other,  ever  to  relinquish  a  point  once  gained  in 
(avor  of  the  system,  however  &r  it  may  fall  short  of  previous  calculation.  It  is 
only  by  resting  on  and  starting  from  such  mutually  admitted  pointi,  that  success 
can  at  all  be  achieved  in  any  great  enterprise. 

Commencing  at  Philadelphia,  the  place  from  which  the  settlement  of  the  state 
was  begun,  a  small  belt  of  counties,  consisting  of  Delaware,  Chester,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Bucks,  is  met,  originally  peopled  by  the  followers  of  the  great  founder  of 
our  commonwealth.  Though  the  population  of  these  counties  has  become  mixed 
with  other  classes  and  sects,  still  their  feelings,  habits,  and^  institutions  are  essen- 
tially those  of  the  society  of  Friends.  From  them  they  derive  mainly  a  degree  of 
intelligence,  love  of  order,  and  opposition  to  innovation,  which  characterizes  that 
people.  From  the  same  source  also  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inherited  an  unwilling- 
nem  to  receive  the  common  school  system,  which  at  first  view  is  so  unexpected 
and  disheartening.  This  singular  result,  however,  flows  from  operating  causes 
as  highly  creditable  to  the  people  in  question,  as  they  have  been  injurious  to  the 
system.  It  is  known  that  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  education  of  all  their 
members,  both  wealthy  and  indigent,  is  only  a  part  of  that  benevolent  regulation 
which  compels  Friends  to  provide  for  and  support  their  own  poor.  Hence,  in 
every  one  of  these  counties  the  common  school  system  has  not  proved  acceptable, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  a  system  of  society  schools  is  already  in  active  operation. 
For  this  reason  also,  and  in  the  abstract  it  is  difficult  to  gainsay  it,  their  citizens 
say  that  no  new  system  is  required  by  a  community,  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  one  sufficient  for  all  their  wants.  This  disposition  is  participated  in  by  their 
immediate  fellow-citizens,  not  members  of  the  society,  because  they,  to  a  certain 
extent,  also  receive  the  benefits  of  the  society  schools. 

This  state  of  things  hsH  been,  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  spread  and  improvement  of  the  system.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  and  yet,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven 
districts  in  the  four  counties  under  consideration,  of  which  one-third  adopted  the 
system  in  1834,  little  more  than  one-half  are  now  accepting  districts ; — a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  whole  number,  and  a  smaller  increase,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  state.  It  can  not  be  that  this  will  continue.  It  can  not  be 
that  counties,  so  proverbial  for  love  of  learning,  will  remain  cold  toward  a  plan, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  actually  needed  by  them,  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  but  can  only  be  made  generally  nsefiil  by  iXa 
uniform  adoption. 

Happily,  much  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  causes  just  mentioned  may  be 
removed,  by  the  operation  of  the  section  of  the  act  of  last  June,  which  relates  to 
**  endowed  schools.''  Institutions  of  this  description,  which  it  is  believed  embraoe 
nearly  all  the  society  schools  alluded  to,  are  entitled  to  receive  their  due  propor- 
tion of  the  common  school  funds,  and  to  remain  *^  under  the  direction  of  the 
regularly  appointed  trustees,''  who  of  course  retain  the  right  of  selecting  the 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  this  wise  provision  will  liereailer  be  fully  oarried  into 
practice,  and  will  obviate  all  remaining  difficulty. 

In  this  light,  the  example  of  the  Moravian  society,  at  Bedilehem,  n  worthy  of 
all  pi-aise  and  imitation.  The  common  school  system  has  not  been  saorifioea  to, 
but  ingrafted  upon,  the  admirable  schools  of  that  place.  Directors  under  tfa« 
school  law  have  been  elected  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  system,  and  the  sodely 
schools  have  been  opened  to  all  the  youth  of  the  district.  Thus,  while  they  are 
literally  converted  into  common  schools,  the  efficient  control  and  instnictioii  of  the 
society  are  retained. 

There  is  a  general,  but  very  erroneous,  idea  entertained  that  the  oommoQ  school 
is  at  war  with,  and  must  in  its  establishment  prostrate,  every  other  system.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  great  object  of  the  system  is,  to  imparl 
the  rudiments  of  learnmg  to  all  the  children  of  the  state,  in  the  same  schools,  on 
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etjual  terms,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense.  In  the  proeeontion  of  this  gloriou 
jtroject,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  details  of  the  system  are  nnbeoding,  or  that 
every  other  S3r8tem,  however  good,  most  disappear  before  it.  This  would  be  op- 
pression, and  not  benefaction.  On  the  contrary,  great  discretionary  power  is  given 
to  directors,  to  adapt  the  system  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  always  keep- 
ing the  common  principle  in  view.  In  its  eiTeots  the  system  should  be  made,  1. 
To  sapply  common  schools,  where  no  system  was  before  in  operation  ;  2.  To  im- 
prove and  make  comnwn  the  defective  primary  schools  that  preceded  it ;  and,  3. 
To  aid  with  its  funds  and  render  common  the  good  schools  which  it  encounters. 
In  a  word,  its  duty  is  to  build  common  schools  where  there  are  none,  and  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  schools  already  built. 

Next  in  order,  both  of  settlement  and  locality,  though  not  more  advanced  in 
acceptance  of  the  system,  is  the  German  range  of  counties,  consisting  of  North- 
ampton, Berks,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Nortliumber- 
land,  Union,  Cumberland,  York,  Bedford,  Somerset,  and  the  new  county  of  Mon- 
roe, which  is  incladed  in  the  countii>s  of  Pike  and  Northampton.  Here  every 
thing  is  adapted  to  its  easy  and  useful  operation.  The  population  is  dense  and 
eqnally  spread.  The  mass  of  citizens  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  No  pre- 
viously established  system  materially  interferes.  Here  other  difficulties  are  met. 
They  are,  however,  neither  insuperable,  nor  numerous,  or  of  great  magnitude, 
and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  chief  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  cautious 
habits  of  the  people,  who  never  engage  in  any  undertaking  until  fully  convinced 
of  its  propriety.  Their  consequent  slowness  to  accept  the  system,  though  a  hin- 
drance during  the  first  and  second  year,  is  now  wearing  away,  and,  in  its  place, 
that  steadfastness  of  purpose,  which  is  ever  the  companion  of  caution,  is  coming 
mto  action,  and  will  hereafter  be  the  main  stay  of  the  schools.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  difference  of  language.  The  use  of  the  German  language  pro- 
duces a  proportionate  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  a  disregard  for  edu- 
cation by  its  means.  It  also  begets  jealousy  of  a  system  wrongly  supposed  to  be 
steely  intended  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  latter  tongue.  Care  has  been 
taken,  during  the  past  year,  to  correct  the  impression  that  a  German  school  can 
not  be  a  common  school.  The  result  lias  been  the  removal  of  much  injurious 
prejudice  against  the  system. 

Though  cautious,  at  the  commencement,  in  receiving  the  common  school  method 
of  instruction,  the  German  eountii<s  give  promise  of  soon  becoming  unanimous  in 
HsCavor.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifly-five  districts,  which  make  up  this  ereat 
division  of  the  state,  seventy -six  accepted  the  law  in  1834,  fifty  in  1835,  and  one 
hnodred  and  thirty-five  in  1836,  showing  a  proportion  of  only  abrmt  three- tenths, 
the  first  two  years,  but  exhibiting  a  gratifying  increase  to  about  fuur-sevenths,  the 
last  year. 

The  third  division  of  counties,  in  the  order  of  favor  toward  the  system,  is  com- 
poaed  of  Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Center,  Clear- 
field, Columbia,  Crawford,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Green,  Hunting<lon,  Indiana, 
Juniata,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Miffiin,  Perry,  Venango,  Washington,  and  West- 
moreland, stretching  generally  from  the  middle  northern  to  the  western  and 
iODtb-wcetern  portions  of  the  state.  They  are  occupied  by  a  mixed  population, 
made  up  of  English,  Germans,  Irish,  New  Englanders,  and  Friends.  Their  pro* 
portion  of  accepting  districts,  instead  of  being  deereased  by  the  action  of  these 
apparently  conflicting  feelings,  is  much  greater  than  in  either  of  tha  classes  of 
ooanties  jast  described.  It  forms  about  a  medium  between  those  which  are  most 
hostile  and  those  which  arc  most  favorable  to  the  system,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  tacit  compromise  among  all  the  combined  feelings  that  exert  a  separate  agency 
elsewhere.  In  this  range  of  counties,  the  whole  number  of  districts  is  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  accepted  in  1834,  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  1835,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  1836; 
diowing  a  smaller  annual  increase  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  state,  but  the 
large  proportion  of  about  seven-eighths  as  accepting  districts  at  the  present  time. 

llie  last  class  of  counties,  as  respects  the  acceptablity  of  the  system,  extends  along 
nearly  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  the  state.  There,  where,  from  the  sparse- 
Mas  of  population,  recent  settlement  of  the  land,  and  other  obstacles,  it  might  be 
eipected  that  the  system  would  be  most  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  we 
find  the  genial  soil  of  common  schools.      No  force  of  present  disadvantages, 
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DO  oombination  of  untoward  eircnmstancee,  can  caiuc  them  to  forget  the  bcneiSti 
which  their  fathers  received  from  the  common  schools  of  New  England,  or 
compel  them  to  forego  like  blessing  for  their  children.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  districts  which  compose  the  counties  of  Pike,  Wayne,  Susquehanna. 
Bradford,  Tioga,  Luzerne,  Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  and  Jefferson,  one  hundrea 
and  forty -four  received  the  kw  in  1834,  ninety-four  in  1835,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifly-six  in  1836.  It  appears  that  there  is  not  a  rejecting  district  in  these 
counties ;  and,  of  the  eighteen  that  were  not  repr(>8ented  in  joint  meeting,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  one  would  have  refused  to  accept  had  they  all  been  present  to  vote. 
This  is  the  best  argument  for  the  adoption  of  common  schools,  which  can  be 
addressed  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  That  system  must  be  beneficial  which  is 
accepted  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  effects,  and  nndef  such  disadvan- 
tages as  clouded  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  among  us. 

The  results  of  the  system  are  thus  briefly  set  forth  : — 

A  careful  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  or  rather  of  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  state,  as  connected  with  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
proves  that  many  important  points  have  been  thus  fiir  obtained  by  the  operation 
of  the  common  school  law.  These,  though  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  the  con- 
sequences to  be  derived  fi*om  them,  of  apparent  little  present  bene6t,  when  com- 
pared with  the  labor  and  expense  of  their  attainment,  become,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  future  welfare  of  the  system,  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Dko 
the  toil  of  clearing  away  rubbish  from  the  rock -foundation  of  the  future  edifice, 
the  labor  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  has  heretofore  pro- 
duced for  it  little  else  than  a  firm  basis.  Such  a  basis  has,  however,  been  gained; 
and,  when  the  superstructure  once  lifls  its  head  above  surrounding  and  opposing 
obstacles,  its  permanent  security  and  increasing  usefulness  will  amply  repay  their 
care. 

We  have  now  a  gysiem, — an  admitted  permanent  and  well-understood  starting 
point.  To  have  attained  this,  is  a  great  advance  to  success.  A  system  may  be 
defective,  it  may  even  be  one  whose  cf>ntinuauce  in  its  present  state  will  be  im- 
praetieable ;  yot  if  by  genenil  assent  lis  necessity  be  admitted,  and  its  continuance 
demanded,  it  enn  soon  be  amended  and  adapted  to  the  circumstimces  of  the  case, 
■o  as  to  secure  its  permanence  and  utility. 

We  have  now  a  class  of  men  set  apart  to  watch  over  the  cause  of  education 
in  every  neighborhood.  They  may  not  yet  be  qualified  for  the  trust,  but  they 
will  be.  The  eye  of  public  attention  is  open  upon  them ;  their  reputation  is  at 
stake  ;  the  dtarest  interests  of  themselves,  their  families,  and  of  8t»ciety,  are  in- 
volved. No  temptation  exists  to  lead  them  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  the 
equal  interest  of  all  to  sustain,  inform,  and  improve  them  for  their  noble  task.  A 
very  few  years  suffice  to  qualify  men  for  their  ordinary  avocations  of  life  \  it  will 
require  no  lonpfer  time  to  raise  up  a  body  of  common  school  directors,  who  will  be 
the  strength  of  the  system. 

Public  scrutiny  is  fixed  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  Heretofore  it 
frequently  happened,  that  the  mast<T  who  offered  the  largest  rent  to  the  owner  of 
the  villajre  sehool-house,  became  the  molder  of  the  character  of  its  next  genera- 
tion, without  reference  to  his  qualifications.  Now,  though  unqualified  teachers  are 
by  no  means  excluded,  a  general  determination  to  obtain  better  is  arou»ed. 

Former  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  branches  of  learning  taught,  ths 
books  used,  and  the  method  of  instruction  employed,  in  primary  schools,  is  muck 
dissipated.  Inquiry  is  excited  on  these  questions,  and  the  result  must  be  most 
salutary.  Education  being  the  preparation  of  a  human  being  to  perform  his  duty 
to  himself,  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  Creator, — the  kind, the  manner,  and  the 
degree  of  it  necessary  for  each  individual,  should  be  determined  with  the  utmost 
care  by  those  to  whom  the  trust  is  delegated.  The  parent  or  director  who  aban- 
dons the  rtecision  of  these  momentous  questions  to  chance  or  caprice,  is  deeply 
reprehensible. 

The  incmivenient  location  and  whimsical  construction  of  school- houses,  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  remedied,  and  will  hereafter  be  prevented.  This  arises 
from  the  prineiples  of  common  convenience,  justice,  and  equality,  that  lie  at  the 
lH>ttom  of  the  common  school  system.  Its  object  is  not  merely  the  education  of 
all,  but  their  education  with  tlie  greatest  possible  benefit  and  convenience. 
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These  are  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  oororoon  schools.  The  prodaction  of  the 
spirit  which  aoootnplished  thenif  is  well  worth  the  half  million  of  dollars  thus  Ikr 
etpended  in  the  attempt.  Conld  the  system  now  be  stricken  out  of  existence,  with 
aU  its  other  bene6ta  and  bright  promises,  if  only  these  results  be  left,  society  is 
immensely  the  gainer. 

The  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  ^  Plans  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  System,^  contains  a  reiteration  of  the  suggestions  made  the 
preceding  year.  None  of  them  were  effectual,  except  that  which 
asked  an  addition  to  the  state  appropriation  of  money  to  the  support 
of  the  system — the  amount  being  increased  over  one- third  (from 
1200,000  to  over  tdOO,000,)  per  annum,  with  a  school- house  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  The  favorite  idea  of  institutions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  teachers  of  the  schools  is  again  presented, 
and  that  of  a  regular  graduation  of  the  schools  is  evidently  taking 
a  more  definite  form  in  the  writer^s  mind.  But  the  document  had 
hetter  speak  for  itself: — 

The  superintendent  would  remark,  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  slow  spread  of 
die  S3r8tem  heretofore,  has  been  the  annual  alteration  uf  its  features.  Many  persons 
have  become  disheartened  with  the  continual  changes  that  have  taken  place.  As 
soon  as  one  law  was  published  and  understood,  another  superseded  it,  and  ren- 
dered useless  much  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  its  predecessor.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  course  have  &llen  heavily  on  the  system.  On  this  account,  the  rule  which 
will  be  observed  in  recommending  improvements  will  be,  to  avoid  all  materia) 
changes  of  the  system,  and  to  remove  or  alter  none  of  its  parts,  except  such  as 
can  be  effected  without  derangement  of  the  rest.  If  this  be  judiciously  done,  and 
if  it  be  invigorated  by  a  liberal  increase  of  means,  including  funds  and  teachers, 
its  friends  have  nothing  more  to  wish  for. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  system  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  good  teachers.  This, 
though  not  severely  felt  during  the  first  years  of  the  system,  is  now  daily  becom- 
ing more  obvious.  It  must  be  provided  for,  if  the  common  school  method  of 
instruction  is  to  be  couUiiued.     Two  means  present  themselves : — 

The  first  is  such  an  increase  of  the  instruction  fund,  as  will  enable  directors  to 
induce  properly  qualified  persons  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  It  is  now  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  the  scantiness  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  frequently  com- 
pels directors  to  give  a  preference  to  teachers  not  well-qualified,  over  those  whose 
fitness  is  acknowledged ;  or,  which  has  the  same  ill  effect,  prevents  the  latter  from 
applying  for  appointments.  This  arises  fW>m  the  situation  in  which  directors  are 
i^iiced.  Their  first  duty  is  to  provide  school-houses.  This  for  the  first  year,  or 
longer  perhaps,  exhausts  the  funds  at  their  command.  In  the  mean  timejthe  old 
lyMem  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratis  is  suspended.  The  people  become 
iinpatienL  Due  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  difficulties  of  the  board.  As  soon, 
th^*efore,  as  the  replenished  treasury  of  the  district  will  authorize  it,  the  schools 
are  opened.  Hie  first  teachers  who  present  themselves  are  employed  ;  or,  if  more 
than  the  number  needed  offer,  the  wish  to  continue  the  schools  as  long  as  possible 
in  operation,  induces  the  employment  of  such  as  are  willing  to  take  the  lowest 
oompensation.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  that  want  of  suflicieut  funds  not  only 
prevents  well-qualified  persons  from  seeking  the  office  of  common  school  teachers, 
wt  really  often  gives  the  preference  to  persons  not  at  all  competent. 

The  other  and  the  chief  remedy,  is  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  common  school  teachers.  By  this  is  not  meant  colleges^  for  the 
iMtaiiction  of  persons,  intended  for  that  profession,  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
wkteh  ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  teacher,  but  simply  fur  instruction  in  the  one 
trt  of  teac4iin(gr.  Thousands  of  citizens  are  to  be  found  engaged  in  the  business  in 
this  stite,  professing  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  profession,  except  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  manner  of  imparting  it.  Six  months*  attendance  of  such  pcr- 
at  an  inatitutbn  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  would  go  far  to  prepare  them  for  the 
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creditable  and  nsefol  goyernroent  of  primary  common  schoob.  The  knowledge 
of  the  proper  oUaeifi^tioa  of  pupils,  of  the  beet  kind  of  echool-booke,  of  the 
method  of  teaching  by  question  and  answer,  and  of  the  other  aids  to  instruction 
which  modern  times  have  discovered,  could  readily  be  acquired  in  that  time,  and 
would  be  invaluable  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  society. 

The  business  of  common  school  teaching  must  become  a  permanent  profession, — 
one  as  respectable  and  as  well  compensated  in  its  sphere  as  that  of  the  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor, — before  full  justice  is  done  to  the  rising  generation,  or  to 
their  beist  friends,  the  teachers.  It  must  be  raised  to  its  proper  standard  by  rais- 
ing iti  present  profewors.  They  form  the  only  hope  of  the  system.  It  will  not 
do  for  it  to  depend  on  the  occasional  condescensions  of  aspiiants  to  what  are  called 
the  higher  professions,  though  their  services  are  admitted  to  be  as  valuaUe  as 
those  of  any  other  claiBs  of  temporary  assistants.  The  system  must  possess  and 
rely  on  its  own  class  of  teachers  for  life ;  and,  fortunately,  they  can  easily  be 
obtained. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  present  common  school  teach- 
ers, so  as  fully  to  fit  them  for  their  duties,  is  the  establishment  of  two  institutions 
for  their  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,— one  in  each  end  of  the  state.  After 
the  necessary  buildings  are  completed,  which  would  not  cost,  it  is  presumed,  more 
than  930,000,  ten  thousand  dollajv  a  year  would  support  them.  They  should  not  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  state,  as  was  recommended  to  the  last 
legislature,  but  be  placed  under  competent  and  disinterested  supervision,  and  kept 
apart  from  every  other  object  and  profession.  In  three  years  they  would  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  the  business  of  teaching  ;  and  this  result  could  be 
accomplished,  without  withdrawing  any  of  the  persons  now  in  the  business  from 
their  present  engagements.  Teachers  might  attend  these  institutions  during  the 
summer,  when  most  country  schools  are  closed,  and  return,  even  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  so  much  improved,  that  the  completion  of  their  full  course  would 
be  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  district.  After  the  institutions  had  thus  im- 
proved the  present  generation  of  teachers,  and  as  the  means  of  the  state  increaaed 
and  the  utility  of  the  project  became  more  apparent,  they  could  be  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  a  more  thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruction.  They  might  even 
be  made  the  means  of  rewarding  and  stimulating  merit,  by  permitting  each  dis- 
trict of  the  state  periodically  to  have  its  most  pramising  scholar  educated  at  the 
public  expense. 

This  subject  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  l^s- 
lature.  If  it  be  found  inconvenient  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  at  the 
present  session,  authority  might  be  given  to  cause  information  to  be  collected,  and 
a  plan  and  estimate  submitted  to  the  next  legislature. 

A  most  serious  defect  of  the  present  law,  is  the  admissibility  of  aU  ages,  with* 
out  exception,  into  the  schools.  During  the  first  years  of  the  system,  when  the 
schools  were  few  and  not  well  regulated,  this  evil  was  scarcely  perceived ;  but  it  is 
now  and  will  annually  be  more  felt,  till  the  proper  remedy  be  applied. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  absolute  admissibility  be  limited  to  persons  between 
live  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  discretionary  power  in  directors  to  admit  per- 
sons over  that  age,  when  circumstances  demand  it.  The  object  of  the  system  is 
not  the  education  of  ignorant  adults,  but  of  the  rising  generation.  As  a  general 
rule,  ten  dollars  expended  in  teaching  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  will  accomplish  more  improvement  than  fifty  dollars  spent  upon 
persons  over  eighteen.  The  case  of  the  grown  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  learning  is,  in  four  oases  out  of  five,  hopeless.  In  the  exceptions 
occasionally  met.  the  same  spirit  which  leads  to  desire  an  education  will  achieve  it, 
under  every  difficulty.  To  aid  such,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confer  on  directors  the 
discretionary  power  just  recommended  ;  but,  injustice  to  Mem,  and  the  children  of 
the  state,  admission  should  be  refused  to  all  whoee  presence  can  only  embarrass 
the  schools,  without  benefit  to  themselves.  If  some  restraint  of  this  kind  be  not 
adopted,  increased  aid  from  the  state,  instead  of  lengthening  the  duration  of  teach- 
ing in  each  year,  will  only  crowd  the  schools  with  an  ill-assorted  multitude  of 
scholars.  The  result  will  be  the  instruction,  during  three  months  of  the  year,  of 
those  whose  education,  after  nine  months*  absence  firom  school,  must  be  reoom- 
raenced  where  it  was  begun  in  the  first  instance. 

Similar  to  the  want  of  limitation  of  age,  in  its  effect  upon  the  schools,  is  tho 
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•boeiioe  of  restriction  in  the  bnmchee  of  itudy.  The  higher  branches,  even  the 
deed  Uuignagee,  are  daily  tanght  in  some  eohoohi.  If  this  practice  be  not  forbid- 
den, it  will  prove  highly  injurione.  The  directors  who  permit  it,  while  there  is 
one  child  in  their  district  ODsapplied  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  common 
branches,  though  they  violate  no  law,  betray  the  best  interests  of  the  system, 
llie  obj<«t  of  the  system  is  to  bestow  the  elements  of  a  common  business  educa- 
tion on  all.  A  general  complaint  prevails,  that  its  means,  even  for  this  purpose,  are 
insufficient.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  application  of  those  means  to  any 
other  object,  is  an  evil  which  requires  legislative  prohibition. 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  higher  branches  of  learning  are  useless,  or  that 
they  shall  never  be  taught  in  common  schools.  Far  from  it.  Their  value  b  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  time  is  surely  expected  to  arrive,  when  they  shall  be  gener- 
ally embraced  in  the  course  of  common  school  education.  But  it  is  contended  that, 
fi>r  the  present,  and  until  not  a  single  child  remains  unsupplied  with  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  esMutial  rudiments  of  learning,  the  non-essential  branches 
ahonld  not  burthen  the  system. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  the  higher  branches  shall  be  taught  in  every 
district  in  the  state,  but  not  in  the  primary  common  schools.  When  that  period 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  impracUcable  to  impart  the  rudiments  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced branches  of  learning  in  the  same  schools.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to 
Mtsblish  a  tecondary  grade  of  schools  for  the  latter.  One  or  two  such  schools, 
with  proper  teachers,  in  each  district,  will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
primary  schools.  Admission  into  them,  from  each  of  the  latter,  annually,  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pupib,  whose  general  good  conduct  and  progress  in  learning  excel 
tlieir  schoolmates,  will  act  as  a  most  admirable  stimulant  upon  all.  Such  an  ar- 
nagement  would  be  the  carrying  out  to  its  fullest  extent  of  the  common  principle, 
by  placing  the  higher  attainments  of  learning  within  the  reach  of  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, except  of  merit 

With  these  views,  it  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  primary  schools  be 
limited  to  reading,  writing,  grammar,  composition,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping.  And  that,  if  the  means  of  any  district,  after  supplying  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  primary  schools,  enable  the  directors  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  more  advanced  branches,  such  branches  shall  be  taught  in  one  or  more  second- 
ory  tehooUj  into  which  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted,  who  have  not  acquired  all  the 
Iffsnches  tanght  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  acad- 
emies and  colleges  that  had  received  aid  from  the  state ;  with  respect 
to  which  the  following  remarks  were  made : — 

A  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  the  county  academies  of  Pennsylvania, 
bare  received,  in  money  and  real  estate,  from  the  commonwealth,  to  the  amount 
of  $241,900.  It  will  be  for  a  future  legislature  to  inquire  whether  this  large  ont- 
Isy  may  not  be  made  more  beneficial  to  the  state,  by  increasing  their  means,  and 
methodizing,  concentrating,  and  encouraging  their  efforts.  To  the  present,  whose 
dfsire  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfection  of  common  schools,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  report  such  facts  and  relations  as  connect  them  with  the  system. 

There  is  ^ttle  doubt  but  that  county  academies  are  capable  of  being  made  more 
productive  of  common  school  teachers,  than  the  present  class  of  colleges.  The 
krtter  from  their  nature  are  more  apt  to  raise  the  plans  and  expectations  of  the 
itndeot  above  the  retired  but  useful  labor  of  the  schoolmaster.  Few  also,  if  any 
of  them,  possess  a  department  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  professional  teacher. 
Heooe,  scarcely  any  persons  who  pass  through,  or  even  attach  themselves  for  a  short 
tioie  to,  a  ooUege  ever  settle  down  as  permanent  teachers.  This  is  most  probably  not 
the  case  with  regard  to  academies.  AH  the  elements  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
a  common  school  teacher  may  be  gained  at  a  well-regulated  academy,  except  the 
mdispensable  professional  art  of  teaching,  which  can  only  be  required  at  an  insti- 
totion  expressly  established  for  the  purpose. 

Of  the  aoademies  that  have  reported,  only  five  contAin  students  preparing  them- 
sdfes  for  the  profession  of  instruction,  the  whole  number  of  whom  is  forty-three. 
That  they  are  not  more  numerous,  is  presumed  to  be  caused  by  inability  to  incur 
the  expense  of  boarding  in  the  towns,  where  these  institutions  are  generally  aita- 
ttod.    This  it  is  feared  will  ever  remain  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
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A  most  interesting  part  of  the  table  is  the  column  showing  the  number  who  are 
preparing  themaeWes  in  the  colleges,  for  the  profession  of  common  school  tsaoh- 
ers.  The  whole  reported  by  three  of  the  colleges  is  forty-eight.  Three  state 
that  the  number  is  not  ascertained,  and  two  that  they  possess  no  such  students. 
It  is  a  fair  estimate  to  suppose  that,  in  the  eight  colleges,  there  are  not  more  than 
seventy  persons  of  this  description — a  small  number  truly,  when  the  wants  of  the 
system  are  remembered,  and  a  fact  which  clearly  shows  that  aid  must  be  sought 
fh>m  some  other  quarter.  A  liberal  education  is  supposed  to  be  the  road  to  the 
most  honorable  and  profitable  employments  of  the  country.  While  the  clergy 
receive  on  an  average  six  hundred  dollars,  physicians  in  practice  one  thousand 
dollars,  lawyers  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  engineers  as  much  annually, 
for  their  services,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  students,  who  behold  the  highest  re- 
wards and  honors  of  these  professions  within  their  reach,  will  stop  in  mid-conrw 
and  setUe  down  in  the  country  as  schoolmasters,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  dollaFB  per 
month.  Many  perhaps  do  go  to  college  for  this  purpose,  but  few  return  to  ac- 
complish  it;  and,  of  the  small  number  who  do,  nearly  all  turn  their  backs  on  the 
ill-paid  and  thankless  drudgery,  the  first  moment  that  an  opportunity  oflfors. 
Hope  from  this  source  is  vain.  The  common  school  system  must  possess  institn* 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  its  own  professional  teachers,  independent  of,  and 
apart  from,  all  other  objects  and  professions,  or  it  will  never  obtain  them. 

The  column  of  debts,  and  of  the  sums  necessary  to  complete  college  improve- 
ments, fairly  brings  up  the  question  of  aid  by  the  state. 

The  superintendent  is  dear  in  the  opinion,  that  occasional  and  irregular  dona- 
tions will  never  produce  an  adequate  amount  of  support  to  these  institutimis,  or 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  table  shows  that  the  large  sum  of  $243,666  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  bestowed  by  Pennsylvania  upon  her  collegiate  institutionsL 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  good  effected  has  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  ;  nor  will  it  be  asserted  that  the  same  aid,  given  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  same  kind  of  institutions,  will  not  produce  similar  results  11010  as  heretofore. 
And  yet  the  claims  of  the  colleges  are  very  strong.  It  is  the  desire  of  every 
friend  of  his  country,  and  lover  of  letters,  to  see  them  sustained  and  made  to 
flourish.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ascertaining  the  real  cause  of  their 
want  of  success  heretofore,  and  then  applying  none  but  the  proper  remedy. 

The  chief  defect  of  our  collegiate  system  is  not  the  want  of  funds,  it  is  not  the 
want  of  talent  or  learning  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  it  is  not  the  absence  of  a 
desire  for  liberal  education  in  our  people;  it  is  the  too  great  number  of  the  institu- 
tions. In  other  states,  noted  for  their  colleges,  we  find  only  one  or  two  in  each. 
Pennsylvania  has  fourteen,  and  yel  many  of  her  youth  resort  to  the  one  college 
of  a  distant  state.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  our  proportion  of  means,  both  pe- 
cuniary and  intellectual,  for  the  support  of  colleges.  Is  frittered  awajT  among  four- 
teen institutions,  many  of  them  almost  within  sight  of  each  other.  Thus  the 
talents  which  should  command  success,  are  forced  to  stoop  to  ask  patronage ;  and 
the  means,  that  could  with  ease  sustain  three  or  four  flourishing  institutions,  are 
rendered  unproductive  by  sub-division. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  proper  care  (or  this  evil.  The  most 
effectual,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  creation  of  a  state  literary  fond,  separate 
from  the  common  school  fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  pronpotion  of  education  in  the 
higher  classes  of  institutions,  in  a  regular  and  disinterested  manner,  by  persons 
competent  to  the  task.  If  such  a  fund  were  established,  and  its  proceeds  annually 
distributed  amongst  the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  state,  not  according  to  their 
weakfteoOy  but  in  exact  proportion  to  their  wanto^  created  by  their  increasing  oue^ 
cess,  they  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  number,  and  those  which  re- 
mained become  successful  and  permanent. 

There  will,  however,  be  time  enough  to  discover  and  mature  the  best  plan  for 
their  relief;  as  it  is  presumed  that,  for  the  present,  little  of  the  means  of  the  state, 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  education,  will  be  diverted  fh)m  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  After  all,  it  is  there  that  the  regeneration  and  complete  success  of 
acndemicA  and  colleges  must  commence.  The  attempt  to  force  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing to  descend  and  diffuse  itself  among  the  people,  by  fostering  it  in  colleges  and 
the  higher  institutions,  is  as  vain  as  to  expect  heat  to  descend.  When  the  lower 
stratum  of  air  is  warm,  the  upper  can  not  be  cold.  So  of  education.  When  its 
spirit  is  once  thoroughly  infused  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  colleges  will  requtfe 

no  aid  but  the  power  of  that  spirit 

TV  he  eentimud. 
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By  Prof.  Heitbt  Fowler,  Rochester  University,  N.  Y. 


Mus.  WiLLARD  was  born  Feb.  23(1,  1787,  in  the  Worlhington 
parish  of  Berlin,  Connecticut.  She  is  of  pure  English  blood,  of 
the  good  old  Puritan  stock.  Her  father,  Samuel  Hart,  was  de- 
scended fro.n  Thomas  Hooker,  one  of  the  founders  of  Connecticut. 
H^r  injther  was  Lydia  Hinsdale,  of  a  family  of  marked  ability 
and  excel! encd. 

Simuil  Hart,  Mrs.  Willard's  father,  being  an  only  son,  was 
designed  for  a  liberal  profession,  and  was  nearly  fitted  for  college 
when  his  father  died,  and  lefl  the  care  of  his  mother,  sisters,  and 
the  fiirm  upon  his  young  shoulders.  He  bravely  undertook  the 
burden  and  bore  it  manfully  ;  indeed,  with  such  success  that  its 
weight  83ern'!d  to  his  strong  nature  to  bear  too  lightly,  and  to  need 
at  th'j  age  of  nineteen  the  addition  of  a  wife. 

At  thi  a^Tfj  of  thirty. three,  he  was  left  a  widower  with  six  chil- 
dren and  h^  hil  lost  one  in  its  infancy.  He  had  already  become 
a  light  in  tii3  church  and  a  pillar  in  the  State.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  vear  he  was  married  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Willard,  ten 
years  younger  than  himself,  who  bore  him  ten  children.  Of  the 
seventeen,  thirteen  reached  mature  life. 

The  father  and  mother  resembled  each  other  in  their  puritan 
piety,  hor\esty  and  sincerity,  which  know  no  guile, — and  in  their 
Christian  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  discern  no  difference 
among  the  needy  creatures  of  the  one  Father;  and  thus  they 
passed  their  many  days  in  an  unbroken  harmony,  which  the  stern 
pressure  of  incessant  labors  could  not  chafe,  nor  increasing  cares, 
Dor  sickness,  nor  bending  years,  do  aught  but  strengthen.  Yet 
Ihey  were  in  leading  characteristics  strikingly  different,  and  theirs 
Was  the  happy  union  of  opposites,  which  round  out  the  complete 
ONE.  She  was  practical,  quietly  executive,  severely  but  unwaver- 
ingly industrious  ;  and  although  well  educated  for  her  day.  and 
tenderly  reared,  and  excelling  in  all  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the 
needle,  she  had  in  full  perfection  the  New.England  trait  of  making 
much  out  of  little,  and  a  little  out  of  nothing.  She  had  the  true 
economy,  not  of  selfish  hoarding,  but  of  industriously  producing, 
carefully  preserving  and  wisely  distributing.  As  an  instance,  on 
•orling  the  wool,  as  was  the  women's  part,  afler  the  shearing  in 
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the  spring — when  the  best  portion  had  been  laid  aside  as  material 
for  the  father's  clothes,  the  second  best  selected  for  other  "  men^s 
wear,"  the  third  best  for  the  ••  women's  wear,"  then  family  flannel 
and  blanketing  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  aflerwards  coarse 
remnants  laid  aside  for  mops.  There  yet  remained  scattered  tags 
and  burred  clippings; — to  be  burnt  7  No,  not  so.  They  were 
gathered  by  themselves,  and  her  little  girls,  **  Nancy  and  Emma," 
were  quietly  told  by  their  mother  that  they  might  take  their  has- 
kets,  when  their  work  was  done,  and  carry  it  to  the  pasture  field 
(where  they  loved  to  go),  and  scatter  it  upon  the  bushes  which  grew 
around  the  pond,  so  that  the  birds  might  find  it  to  build  their  nests 
with.  Thoughtful  loving  woman  I — sublime  in  that  charity  which 
embraces  all  the  creatures  of  God.  **  Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost,"  she  had  read  as  the  words  of  her  loved  Mas- 
ter, and  in  imitation  of  Him,  she  •*  considered  the  fowls  of  the  air 
which  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth. "  And  it  is  this  same 
wise  bestowal  of  the  fragments,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  by  ihe 
daughter,  which  has  made  the  Troy  Seminary  a  source  of  daily 
support  and  comfort,  through  many  years,  to  outside  poor,  number, 
ing  at  times  many  families.* 

And  it  was  this  true  economy  which  enabled  the  mother,  in  spite 
of  the  smallness  of  an  income  whose  limits  were  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  her  family,  always  to  exercise  with  cordial 
welcome  and  in  unrestricted  measure,  the  sacred  rites  of  a  New. 
England  hospitality;  and  besides,  always  to  have  one  or  more  old 
persons  in  the  home  to  be  cared  for,  nursed  and  cheered,  and  some- 
times to  be  supported  ;  at  one  time  her  husband's  mother,  then  her 
own  parents,  aflerwards  a  brother,  poor  and  diseased,  and  once  a 
disabled  soldier.  Hospitality  is  a  pleasant  luxury  when  one's 
bell -call  is  answered  by  trained  servants,  when  the  house  purse 
is  never  lean,  and  the  keys  always  turn  upon  a  bounteous  larder; 
but  when  the  mistress  of  the  home  (assisted  perhaps  indeed  by  her 
daughters),  is  not  only  the  entertainer,  but  also  her  own  cook, 
baker,  dairy-maid,  and  laundress ;  nay  more,  the  carder  of  the 
wool  for  her  husband's  clothes,  the  hatcheler  of  the  flax  for  the 
table  linen,  the  motive  power  of  the  wheel  which  spins,  and  of 
the  loom  which  weaves — ^then  hospitality  rises  out  of  a  pleasant 
luxury  into  a  Christian  virtue,  almost  sublime. 

The  father's  tastes  were  always  literary  and  scientific.  The 
brief  life  in  boyhood  had  quickened  in  him   an   earnest  love  of 


*  "  That  Seminary  will  never  burn,"  said  once  a  faithful  Irish  domestic.     "  Too 
mnch  good  has  been  done  from  it  to  the  poor.' 
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knowledge,  and  his  inquiring  spirit  was  ever  seeking  its  appropri- 
ate life  in  the  midst  of  books  and  writing.  In  the  winter's  even, 
ing  he  was  in  the  habit  of  gathering  with  wife  and  daughters 
around  the  annple  fire-place,  and  reading  to  them — history,  travels, 
metaphysics— even  Locke  and  Berkley  ;  poetry — Milton,  Thomp- 
son, Young  ;  some  fiction  of  the  best — their  pleasure  only  sur- 
passed by  his  ;  reading,  interspersed  with  curious  questions,  anec- 
dotes, lively  discussions,  and  happy  repartee ;  for  independent  opin- 
ions, and  their  brave  maintenance,  was  the  order  of  the  household. 
It  was  well  for  the  father  that  he  and  his  family  were  happy  at 
home,  for  he  had  cut  himself  and  them  from  sources  of  wealth 
and  honor,  which  his  talents  might  have  obtained.  Soon  af\er  his 
second  marriage.  Captain  Hart  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
influence  and  worldly  prospects  to  his  honest  defence,  against 
what  he  esteemed  bigotry  and  persecution.  Two  of  his  neighbors, 
Gideon  Williams  and  Nathaniel  Cole,  could  not  conscientiously 
pay  for  the  preaching  of  the  place,  and  became  "separatists."  At 
that  time  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  minister  was  assessed  and 
collected  like  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  officers  of  the  state, 
and  the  refusal  of  those  men  to  pay  resulted  in  their  imprisonment 
ID  the  Hartford  jail.  Captain  Hart  was  troubled  at  this  severe  ex- 
ercise of  power,  especially  as  he  was  the  church  treasurer,  and 
the  warrants  for  arrest  were  issued  in  his  name. 

He  therefore  called  a  society  meeting,  advocated  toleration,  but 
was  sustained  in  his  views  by  only  one  vote  besides  his  own.  He 
immediately  resigned  his  office,  withdrew  from  the  church,  paid 
the  taxes  and  charges  against  Williams  and  Cole,  although  ho 
could  ill  aflbrd  to  do  it,  and  released  them  from  prison.  Manifold 
were  the  dealings,  private  and  public,  to  restore  the  protesting  of- 
fender to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Pathetic  appeals  alternated 
with  threats.  One  of  the  prominent  men  in  one  of  these  con- 
versations with  Captain  Hart,  said,  "You  must  not  leave  us.  We 
cannot  spare  you.  Without  your  abilities  to  direct  us,  what  can 
We  do?"  "Mr.  Webster,"  replied  he,  "tlicro  are  two  things  in 
religion  which  I  despise  ;  the  one  is  force,  and  the  other  flattery." 
Desirable  offices  were  forthwith  resigned,  or  barred.  lie  had 
represented  the  town  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  no  man  of  his  age 
in  the  State,  more  in  the  high  road  to  preferment. 

It  was  the  independence  of  character  thus  acquired,  the  love  of 
knowledge  thus  imparted  by  the  father,  united  to  this  energetic 
economy,  thus  enforced  by  the  mother,  which  has  given  the  daugh- 
ter a  capacity  to  establish  and  perfect  an  institution,  whose  success 
depended  equally  upon  self-reliance,  intellectual  inspiration,  and 
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executive  ability.  To  those  should  be  added  another  element 
of  success — physical  health,  and  a  firm  constitution,  which  Mrs. 
Willurd  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Phelps,  inherited  from  their  parents 
as  the  best  of  legacies. 

EARLY    EDUCATION. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Willard's  early  education,  we  are  able  to 
present  from  a  sketch  by  herself:— 

**  In  my  childhood  I  attended  the  district  school,  but  mostly  from 
causes  already  related,  none  ot  my  teachers  so  understood  me  as 
to  awaken  my  powers  or  gain  much  influence  over  me.  My  father, 
happily  for  his  children,  left  to  his  own  family,  used  to  teach 
us  of  evenings,  and  read  aloud  to  us;  and  in  this  way  I 
became  interested  in  books  and  a  voracious  reader.  A  village 
library  supplied  me  with  such  books  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  Rollins' 
Ancient  History,  Gibbon's  Rome,  many  books  of  travels,  and  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  British  poets  and  essayists. 

Near  the  close  of  my  fifteenth  year,  a  new  academy  was 
opened  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my  father's  house,  of 
which  Thomas  Miner,  a  graduate,  and  once  a  tutor  of  Yale  Col- 
lege,  was  the  Principal,  afterwards  well  known  as  an  eminent 
physician  president  of  the. State  Medical  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  our  country.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
Academy,  my  mother's  children  had  each  received  a  small  divi. 
dend  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  brother.  My  sister  Nancy* 
determined,  as  our  parents  approved,  to  spend  this  in  being  taught 
at  the  new  school ;  but  having  at  that  time  a  special  desire  to  make 
a  visit  among  my  married  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ken!>ington, 
(whose  children  were  of  my  own  age),  I  stood  one  evening,  can- 
dle in  hand,  and  made  to  my  parents,  who  had  retired  for  the 
night,  what  they  considered  a  most  sensible  oration,  on  the  folly  of 
people's  seeking  to  be  educated  above  their  means  and  prescribed 
duties  in  life.  So  Nancy  went  to  school,  and  I  to  Kensington.  A 
fortnight  after,  one   Friday  evening,  I  returned.     Nancv  showed 

}  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps  is  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Willard,  the  seren- 
teenth  and  lost  child  of  Samuel  Hart.  She  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany,  and  of  Mrs.  Plielp's  Chemistrj',  and  she  was  also  the 
Principal  of  the  Patap«co  Female  Ins^titute.  of  Maryland,  which,  under  her  presi- 
dency, w:u»  a  younger  relative  and  harmonious  competitor  of  the  Troy  Seminary; 
the  system  modified,  however,  by  the  commanding  talents  of  the  Principal,  as 
times  and  circumstances  required.  Mrs.  Phelps  is  a  woman  of  remarkable  ener- 
gies and  accomplishments,  and  has  been  greatly  successful  both  as  an  author  and 
teacher. 

*  The  late  Mrs.  Nancy  Simmons,  of  New  Fhlkidelphia,  Ohio. 
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me  her  bcx>ks  and  told  me  of  her  lessons.     *  Mother/  said  1,  'I 
am  going  to  school  to-morrow.'     'Why,  I  thought  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  not  to  be  educated,  and  besides,  your  clothes  are 
not  in  order,  and  it  will  appear  odd  for  you  to  enter  school  Satur- 
day.'    But  Saturday  morning  I  went,  and  received  my  lessons  in 
Webster's  Grammar  and  Morse's  Geography.     Mr.  Miner  was  to 
hear  me  recite  by  myself  until  I  overtook  the  class,  in  which  were 
«  dozen  fine  girls,  including  my  elder  sister.     Monday,  Mr.  Miner 
called  on  me  to  recite.     He  began  with  Webster's  Grammar,  went 
on  and  on,  and  still  as  he  questioned  received  from  me  a  ready  an* 
swer,  until  he  said,  *I  will  hear  the  remainder  of  your  lesson  to. 
morrow.'     The  same  thing  occurred  with  the  Greography  lesson. 
I  was  pleased,  and  thought,  *you  never  shall  get  to  the  end  of  my 
lesson.'     That  hard  chapter  on'the  planets,  with  their  diameters, 
distances,  and  periodic  revolutions,  was  among  the  first  of  Morse's 
Geography.     The  evening  I  wished  to  learn  it,  my  sister  Lydia* 
liad  a  party.     The  house  was  full  of  bustle,  and  above  all  rose 
the  song-singing,  which  always  fascinated  me.     The  moon  was  at 
the  full,  and  snow  was  on  the  ground.     I  wrapt  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  out  of  doors  of  a  cold  winter  evening,  seated  on  a  horse- 
block, I  learned  that  lesson.     Lessons  so  learnt  are  not  easily  for- 
gotten.     The  third  day  Mr.  Miner  admitted  me  to  my  sister's  class. 
He  used  to   require  daily  compositions.     I  never  failed,  the  only 
one  of  my  class  who  did  not ;  but  I  also  improved  the  oppor- 
tunities which  these  afforded,  to  pay  him  off  for  any  criticism  by 
which  he  had  (intentionaally  though  indirectly)  hit  me, — wit!)  some 
parody  or  rhyme,  at  which,  though  sometimes  pointed  enough,  Mr. 
Miner  would  heartily  laugh, — never  forgetting,  however,  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  retort  with  interest.     Thus  my  mind  was  stimu- 
lated, and  my  progress  rapid.     For  two  successive  years,  1802-3, 
I  enjoyed^  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Miner's  school,  and  I  believe  that 
no  better  instruction  was  given  to  girls  in  any  school,  at  that  time, 
in  our  country. 

My  life  at  this  time  was  much  influenced  by  an  attachment  I 
Ibrmed  with  Mrs.  Peck,  a  lady  of  forty,  although  I  was  only 
fifteen.  When  we  were  first  thrown  together,  it  was  for  several 
days,  and  she  treated  me  not  as  a  child,  but  an  equal — confiding 
to  me  much  of  that  secret  history  which  every  heart  sacredly- 
cherishes ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  opened  to  her  my  whole  inner  life,, 
my  secret  feelings,  anxieties  and  aspirations.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  I   had  just  passed  seventeen,  Mrs.  Peck  propojjed' 

4f Afterwords  Mrs.  Elisha  Treat. 
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that  a  children's  schcx)l  in  the  village,  should  be  put  into  my 
hands. 

The  school -house  was  situated  in  Worthington  street^  on  the 
great  Hartford  and  New  Haven  turnpike;  and  was  surrounded  oq 
the  other  tlirec  sides  by  a  mulberry  grove,  towards  which  the 
windows  were  in  summer  kept  open. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  that  first  morning,  I  seated  myself  among 
the  children  to  begin  a  profession  which  I  little  thought  was  to 
last  with  slight  interruption  for  forty  years.  That  morning  was 
the  longest  of  my  life.  I  began  my  work  by  trying  to  discover 
the  several  capacities  and  degreed  of  advancement  of  the  children, 
80  as  to  arrange  them  in  classes  ;  but  they  having  been,  under  my 
predecessor,  accustomed  to  the  greatest  license,  would,  at  their  op. 
tion,  go  to  the  street  door  to  look  af  a  passing  carriage,  or  stepping 
on  to  a  bench  in  the  rear,  dash  out  of  a  window,  and  take  a  lively 
turn  in  the  mulberry  grove.  Talking  did  no  good.  Reasoning 
and  pathetic  appeals  were  alike  unavailing.  Thus  the  nriorning 
slowly  wore  away.  At  noon  I  explained  this  first  great  perplex- 
ity of  my  teacher-life  to  my  friend  Mrs.  Peck,  who  decidedly  ad* 
vised  sound  and  summary  chastisement.  *l  cannot,'  I  replied; 
•I  never  struck  a  child  in  my  life.'  *It  is,'  she  said,  'the  only 
way,  and  you  must.'  I  left  her  for  the  aflemoon  school  with  a 
heavy  heart,  still  hoping  I  might  find  some  way  of  avoiding  what 
I  could  not  deliberately  resolve  to  do.  I  found  the  school  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  confusion,  which  I  vainly  endeavored  to 
quell.  Just  then,  Jesse  Peck,  my  friend's  little  son,  entered  with 
a  bundle  of  five  nice  rods.  As  he  laid  them  on  the  table  before 
me,  my  courage  rose;  and,  in  the  temporary  silence  which  en- 
sued, I  laid  down  a  few  laws,  the  breaking  of  which  would  be 
followed  with  immediate  chastisement.  For  a  few  moments  the 
children  were  silent;  but  they  had  been  used  to  threatening,  and 
soon  a  boy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  he  was  stepping  to  the  door, 
I  took  one  of  the  sticks  and  gave  him  a  moderate  flogging  ;  then 
with  a  grip  upon  his  arm  which  made  him  feel  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  put  him  into  his  seat.  Hoping  to  make  this  chastisement 
answer  for  the  whole  school,  I  then  told  them  in  the  most  endear- 
ing  manner  I  could  command,  that  I  was  there  to  do  them  good— 
to  make  them  such  fine  boys  and  girls  that  their  parents  and 
friends  would  be  delighted  with  them,  and  they  be  growing  up 
happy  and  useful ;  but  in  order  to  this  I  must  and  would  have 
their  obedience.  If  I  had  occasion  to  punish  again  it  would  be 
jndore  and  more  severely,  until  they  yielded^  and  were  trying  to  be 
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good.  Bui  the  children  still  lacked  faith  in  my  words,  and  if  my 
recollection  serves  me,  I  spent  most  of  the  aflcrnonn  in  nlternnte 
shippings  and  exhortations,  the  former  always  increasint;  in  in. 
tensity,  until  at  last,  finding  the  difference  botwcen  cnpricious 
anger  and  steadfast  determination,  they  submitted.  Tiiis  was 
the  first  and  last  of  corporeal  punishment  in  that  school.  The 
next  morning,  and  ever  afler,  I  had  docile  and  orderly  scholars. 
I  was  careful  duly  to  send  them  out  for  recreation,  to  make  their 
studies  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  to  praise  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  mention  to  their  parent^heir  good  behavior. 

Our  school  was  soon  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  Some 
of  the  literati  of  the  region  heard  of  the  marvelous  progress  the 
children  made,  and  of  classes  formed*  and  instruction  given  in 
higher  branches ;  and  coming  to  visit  us,  they  encouraged  me  in 
iny  school,  and  gave  me  valuable  commendation. 

At  the  close  of  this  summer  school,  I  determined  to  seek  abroad 
advantages,  especially  in  drawing  and  painting,  with  reference  to 
future  teaching.  The  two  only  remaining  sons  of  my  mother  had 
become  merchants  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  were  able  and 
willing  to  furnish  assistance  to  their  younger  sisters,  and  also  to 
relieve  our  parents  from  the  dread  of  indebtedness,  which  at  one 
time  their  utnnost  exertions  could  scarcely  keep  from  crossing  the 
domestic  threshold." 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  Miss  Hart's  attendance  upon  a 
school  at  Hartford.  The  few  following  years  of  alternate  teach- 
ing and  attending  the  schools  of  Mrs.  Royce  and  the  Misses  Pat- 
tens of  Hartford,  we  have  not  now  time  to  note  minutely.  They 
were  characterized  by  unforeseen  difficulties  overcome,  unsus- 
pected energies  developed,  and  highly  prized  friendships  created  ; 
Providence  as  usual  helping  the  self-helpful. 

The  solicitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Berlin  school,  where 
school  days  had  been  enjoyed  under  Dr.  Miner,  was  a  gratifying 
circumstance,  and  the  successful  management  of  that  school  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  no  less  so.  It  was  while  in  charge  of  this  school, 
in  the  spring  of  1807,  just  afler  she  had  passed  her  twentieth 
birthday,  that  Miss  Hart  was  invited  to  teach  in  three  other  states. 
Westfield,  Massachusetts;  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Hudson, 
New  York.  Each  proposal  was  a  good  one.  The  proximity  of 
Westfield  to  home  wIeis  the  deciding  attraction. 

Here  Miss  Hart  found  herself  very  pleasantly  situated,  as  female 
iSBistant  in  the  academy  which  has  so  long  sustained  so  good  a 

*  In  one  of  these  was  Mn.  Willard's  youngest  sister,  now  Mrs.  Phelps. 
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reputation, — and  soon  won  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of  her  pupila 
and  the  excellent  inhabitants  of  Westfield.     But  her  labors  were 
hardly  equal  to  her  capacity  or  ambition,  and  therefore  she  ac- 
cepted  a  second  call  to  Middlebury,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of 
its  female  school.     The  trustees  of  Westfield  academy  reluctantly 
gave  their  consent  to  her  leaving.'*'     In  the  summer  of  1807,  Miss 
Hart  commenced  her  labors  at  Middlebury.     For  one  year  the 
school  was  a  brilliant  success,  when  some  denominational  jealousy, 
spiced  perhaps  by  some  personal  envy,  bore  fruit  in  a  combination 
to  break  down  the  school.     The  effort  marred  for  a  while  without 
permanently  injuring  ;  while  it  caused  a  good  deal  of  personal 
suffering,  it  insured  the  vigorous  support  of  strong  friends, — and 
especially  rallied  to  her  defense  a  gentleman  of  leading  position, 
hitherto  unknown  to  her,  who  not  many  months  after  persuaded 
the  successful  schoolmistress,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  become 
the  presiding  genius  of  his  home  and  heart.     Dr.  John  Willard 
was  at  that  time  a  prominent  politician  of  the  Republican  party, 
being  marshall  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  under  Jefferson's  adminis« 
tration,  and  supervisor  of  the  direct  tax  at  that  time  laid   by  the 
general  government.         Not  only  his  personal  character  but  also 
his  profession  and  his  politics  attracted,  for  she  had  always  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  physiology,  and  had  improved  by  the  society  of 
eminent  physicians  of  Connecticut ;  t  and  she  was  from  a  child 
noted   for   interesting  herself  in    the   politics  of  the  day,   being 
strongly  allied  by  sympathy  and  association  with  the  Republican 
party,  who  were  opposed  to  her  father's  persecutors  and  opponents. 
The  connection  proved  a  happy  one.     She  was  ever  the  devoted 
and  honoring  wife,  and  he  the  considerate,  faithful,  and  proud  bus* 
band.     He  was  always  thoroughly  interested  in  his  wife's  educa- 
tional enterprises,  and  also  in  her  scientific  investigations,  and  ma- 
terially aided  her  by  his  practical  good  sense  and  wide  experience. 
Nothing  was  undertaken  by  her  without  his  approbation,  and  while 
he  lived  he  was  the  entire  manager  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  family  and  school. 

*  The  ensuing  spring  the  trustees  requested  her  to  return  to  Westfield,  saying 
she  might  as  to  salary  make  her  own  terms. 

t  Besides  her  teacher,  Dr.  Miner,  with  whom  she  corresponded,  and  who  felt 
great  pride  in  her  school  at  Troy,  which  he  visited,  (telling  on  one  occasion  most 
facetiously  what  the  old  sexton  said  when  the  dean*s  sermon  was  praised,  "  but 
you  must  remember  'twas  I  that  rung  the  bell,")  —  Dr.  Sylvester  Wells,  of 
Hartford,  her  first  cousin,  the  firm  friend  of  her  youth, — Dr.  Wadsworth,  of 
Southington,  the  father  of  Nancy  Wadsworth,  her  most  intimate  school  friend; 
and  Dr.  Todd,— between  whom  and  herself  there  existed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
until  hiB  death. 
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THE   EDUCATIONAL    LIFE   OF   MRS.    WILLARD. 

Soon  after  the  marriage.  Dr.  Willard  met  with  unexpected  but 
severe  financial  reverses,  which  determined  Mrs.  Willurd,  with 
his  consent,  to  undertake  again  the  teacher's  profession ;  and  in 
1614  she  o|>ened  a  boarding  school.  And  now  we  come  to  what 
constitutes  distinctively  the  educational  life  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

Previous  experiences,  experiments,  efforts,  trials,  and  successes, 
had  been  but  the  training  for  this  life,  not  the  life  itself.  Her 
teaching  at  Berlin,  Westfield,  Middlebury,  were  like  the  society 
debates  of  the  student,  only  preparation  to  the  real  debates  in  the 
Court  House  or  the  Capitol.  She  had  tested  her  powers ;  she  had 
determined  and  remedied  some  of  her  deficiencies ;  she  had 
made  choice  of  principles  and  methods,  and  modes,  which  seemed 
best  adapted  to  develop,  control,  discipline,  encourage.  She  had 
entered  upon  spheres  of  acquisition  ;  she  had  originated  some  new 
schemes  for  instruction,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  experimented  and 
experimented  with  success;  and  she  had  felt  the  first  glow  of  that 
enthusiasm  in  education,  which  has  now  to  pervade  her  being  and 
mould  her  life.  The  creative  genius  had  already  been  at  work, 
but  it  was  only  fitful  and  tentative  ;  now  it  has  to  labor  steadily, 
undeviatingly,  successfully.  The  day  of  experiments  and  of 
training,  gives  place  to  the  day  of  results  and  of  triumphs ; — a 
great  cause  inspires  effort,  and  consecration  is  the  forming  powel* 
of  her  life— consecration  to  the  great  cause  of  female  education. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  development 
of  Mrs.  Willard's  educational  life  in  her  own  words,  taken 
from  a  record  made  for  a  friend,  in  1841. 

•*When  I  began  my  boarding  school  in  Middlebury,  in  1814, 
my  leading  motive  was  to  relieve  my  husband  from  financial  diffi- 
culties. I  had  also  the  further  object  of  keeping  a  better  school 
than  those  about  me  ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  after,  that 
I  formed  the  design  of  effecting  an  important  change  in  education, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  grade  of  schools  for  women,  higher  than 
any  heretofore  known.  My  neighborhood  to  Middlebury  College, 
made  tne  bitterly  feel  the  disparity  in  educational  facilities  between 
the  two  sexes  ;  and  I  hoped  that  if  the  matter  was  once  set  before 
the  men  as  legislators,  they  would  be  ready  to  correct  the  error. 
The  idea  that  such  a  thing  might  possibly  be  effected  by  my  means, 
seemed  so  presumptuous  that  I  hesitated  to  entertain  it,  and  for  a 
short  time  concealed  it  even  from  my  husband,  although  I  knew 
that  he  sympathized  in  my  general  views.     1  began  to  write  (be- 
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cause  I  could  thus  best  arrange  my  ideas.)  *an  address  to  the- 


Legislature,  proposing  a  plan  for  improving  Female  Education.' 
It  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  I  filled  up  the  blank.  No  one 
knew  of  my  writing  it,  except  my  husband,  until  a  year  after  it 
was  completed,  (1816)  for  I  knew  that  I  should  be  regarded  as 
visionary,  almost  to  insanity,  should  I  utter  the  expectations 
which  I  secretly  entertained  in  connection  with  it.  But  it  was  not 
merely  on  the  strength  of  my  arguments  that  I  relied.  I  de. 
lermined  to  inform  myself,  and  increase  my  personal  influence  and 
fame  as  a  teacher ;  calculating  that  in  this  way  I  might  be  sought 
for  in  other  places,  where  influential  men  would  carry  my  project 
before  some  legislature,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  good  school. 
My  exertions  meanwhile,  became  unremitted  and  intense.  My 
school  grew  to  seventy  pupils.  I  spent  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  teaching,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  pre- 
paring for  examination,  fifleen  ;  besides,  always  having  under  in- 
vestigation some  one  new  subject  which,  as  I  studied,  1  simulta- 
neously  taught  to  a  class  of  my  ablest  pupils.  Hence  every  new 
term  some  new  study  was  introduced  ;  and  in  all  their  studies,  my 
pupils  were  very  thoroughly  trained.  In  classing  my  school  for 
the  term  of  study,  which  was  then  about  three  months,  I  gave  to 
each  her  course,  (being  careful  not  to  give  too  much)  with  the 
certain  expectation,  that  she  must  be  examined  on  it  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  Then  I  was  wont  to  consider  that  my  first  duty  as  a 
teacher,  required  of  me  that  I  should  labor  to  make  my  pupils  by 
explanation  and  illustration  understand  their  subject,  and  get  them 
warmed  into  it,  by  making  them  see  its  beauties  and  its  advantages. 
During  this  flrst  part  of  the  process,  I  talked  much  more  than  the 
pupils  were  required  to  do,  keeping  their  attention  awake  by  fre- 
quent questions,  requiring  short  answers  from  the  whole  class, — 
for  it  was  ever  my  maxim,  if  attention  fails,  the  teacher  fails. 
Then  in  the  second  stage  of  my  teaching,  I  made  each  scholar  re- 
cite, in  order  that  she  might  remember — paying  special  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  discern  whether  the  subject  was 
indeed  understood  without  mistake.  Then  the  tfiird  process  was 
to  make  the  pupil  capable  of  communicating.*     And  doing  this  in 

♦  This  threefold  process,  in  some  stadief*,  as  the  Philo^opliy  of  the  Mind,  of 
which  an  entire  view  should  be  taken,  requiren  the  whole  term  ;  in  others,  as  ia 
geography  and  history,  parts  may  be  t4iken,  and  the  pupils  made  thorouj^i  in  each 
ms  they  go  along.  In  mathematics  the  three  steps  of  the  process  are  to  be  gotie 
through  with,  as  the  teacher  proceeds  with  every  distinct  |>roposition.  But  still, 
there  will,  in  every  well-instructed  class,  be  this  thrce-fuld  order  prevailing,  and 
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a  right  manner,  was  to  prepare  her  for  examination.  At  this  time 
I  personally  examined  all  my  classes. 

This  thorough  teaching  added  rapidly  to  my  reputation.  Another 
important  feature  of  a  system,  thus  requiring  careful  drill 
aod  correct  enunciation,  was  manifested  by  the  examinations. 
The  pupils,  there  acquired  character  and  confidence.  Schol- 
ars thus  instructed  were  soon  capable  of  teaching  ;  and  here  were 
DOW  forming  my  future  teachers;  and  some  were  soon  capable 
of  aiding  me  in  arranging  the  new  studies,  which  I  was  constantly 
engaged  in  introducing. 

Here  I  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  geography — sepa- 
rating and  first  teaching  what  could  he  learned  from  maps — then 
treating  the  various  subjects  of  ppulalion,  extent,  length  of  rivers, 
dec,  by  comparing  country  with  country,  river  with  river,  and 
city  with  city, — making  out  with  the  assistance  of  my  pupils,  those 
tables  which  afterwards  appeared  in  Woodbridge  and  Willard's 
Geographies.  Here  also  began  improvements  in  educational  his- 
tory. Moral  Philosophy  came  next,  with  Paley  for  the  author, 
aod  Miss  Hemingway  for  the  first  scholar;  and  then  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Mind — Locke  the  author,  and  the  first  scholars,  Eliza 
Henshaw,  Katharine  Battey,  and  Minerva  Shipherd. 

The  professors  of  the  college  attended  my  examinations ;  although 
I  was  by  the  President  advised,  that  it  would  not  be  bcconiing  in 
me,  nor  be  a  safe  precedent,  if  I  should  attend  thoirs.  So,  as 
I  bad  no  teacher  in  learning  my  new  studies,  I  hnd  no  model  in 
teaching,  or  examining  them.  But  I  had  full  faith  in  the  clear 
conclusions  of  my  own  mind.  I  knew  that  nothing  could  be  truer 
than  truth;  and  hence  I  fearlessly  brought  to  examination,  be. 
fore  the  learned,  the  classes,  to  which  had  been  taught  the  studies 
1  had  just  acquired. 

I  soon  began  to  have  invitations  to  go  from  Middlebury.  Gov. 
VanNess,  wishing  me  to  go  to  Burlington,  1  opened  my  views  to 
him.  The  college  buildings  were  then  nearly  vacant,  and  some 
steps  were  taken  towards  using  them  for  a  Female  Seminary,  of 
which  I  was  to  be  Principal,  but  the  negotiations  failed.  In  the 
spring  of  1618,  I  had  five  pupils  from  Waterford,  of  the  best  fam- 
ilies. On  looking  over  the  map  of  the  United  Slates,  to  see  where 
Would  be  the  best  geographical  location  for  the  projected  institu- 

daring  the  term,  requiring  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  mid;  the  firnt  of  the  term 
beini?  mostly  devoted  to  teaching;,  and  the  middle  to  reciting,  and  the  last  to  oc- 
qairi'jg  a  correct  manner  of  communicating. 
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tion,  I  had  fixed  my  mind  on  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  thought, 
that  the  best  place  would  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Hudson.  Hence,  the  coming  of  the  Water- 
ford  pupils  I  regarded  as  an  important  event.  I  presented  noy 
views  to  Gen.  Van  Schornhoven,  the  father  (by  adoption,)  of  one 
of  my  pupils, — who  was  interested,  and  proposed  to  show  my  man. 
uscript  to  the  Hon.  J.  Cramer,  of  Waterford,  and  to  De  Wilt  Clin- 
ton,  then  Governor  of  New  York  ;  and  if  they  approved  it,  then 
the  "Plan"  might  go  before  the  legislature  with  some  chance  of 
success.  Thereupon  I  copied  the  manuscript  with  due  regard  to 
manner  and  chirography ;  having  already  rewritten  it  some  seven 
times,  and  thrown  out  about  three  quarters  of  what  it  first  contained — 
then  sent  it  to  Gov.  Clinlon  with  the  following  letter  ;* 

Ih  his  Excellency,  De  Witt  Clinion  ,— 

Sir, — Mr.  Southwick  will  present  to  you  a  manuscript,  containing  a  plan 
for  improving  the  education  of  females,  by  instituting  public  seminaries  for 
their  use.  Its  authoress  has  presumed  to  oftcr  it  to  your  Excellency,  because 
she  believed  you  would  consider  the  subject  as  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
because  she  wished  to  submit  her  scheme  to  those  exalted  character}*,  whose 
guide  Is  reason,  and  whose  objects  are  the  luippiness  and  improvement  of 
mankind;  and  among  these  characters  where  can  plans  to  promote  those 
objects  hope  for  countenance,  if  not  from  Mr.  Clinton. 

The  miiuuscript  is  addressed  to  a  legislature,  although  not  intended  for 
present  publication.  The  authoress  iMjlieved  she  could  communicate  her  ideas 
with  less  circumlocution  in  this  than  in  any  other  manner;  and  besides, 
should  the  approbation  of  distinguished  citizens,  in  any  of  the  larger  and 
wealthier  states,  give  hopes  that  such  an  application  would  be  atten(Wd  with 
success,  a  publication  might  then  be  proper,  and  the  manuscript  would  need 
less  alteration. 

Possibly  your  Excellency  may  consider  this  plan  as  better  deserving  your 
attention,  to  know  that  its  authoress  is  not  a  visionary  enthusiast,  who  has 
speculated  in  solitude  without  practical  knowledge  of  her  subject.  For  ten 
years  she  has  been  intimately  conversant  with  female  schools,  and  nearly  all 
of  that  time  slie  has  herself  been  a  preceptress.  Nor  has  she  written  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  but  merely  to  communicate  a  plan  of  which  she  fully  believes 
that  it  is  practicable ;  that,  if  realized,  it  would  form  a  new  and  happy  era  in 
the  history  of  her  sex,  and  if  of  her  sex,  why  not  of  her  country,  and  of  man- 
kind y  Nor  would  she  shrink  from  any  trial  of  this  faith ;  for  such  is  her  con- 
viction of  the  utility  of  her  scheme,  that  could  its  execution  be  forwarded,  by 
any  exertion  or  any  sacrifice  of  her  own,  neither  the  love  of  domestic  ease,  or 
the  dread  of  responsibility,  would  prevent  her  embarking  her  reputation  on  its 
success. 

If  Mr.  Clinton  should  not  view  this  plan  as  its  authore.ss  hopes  he  may, 
but  should  think  the  time  devoted  to  its  perusal  was  sacrificed,  let  him  not 
consider  its  presentation  to  him  as  the  intrusion  of  an  individual  ignorant  of 
the  worth  of  his  time,  and  the  importance  of  his  high  avocations,  but  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  misjudging  of  her  project,  and  overrating  its  value. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect,  I  am.  Sir, 

__  _  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

MiDDLRBURT,  Vt.,  February  6,  1818.  EMMA  WILLARD. 

»  We  would  observe,  at  this  point,  that  the  chirography  of  Mrs.  Willnrd's  letter, 
Axjopy  of  which  now  lies  before  u?.  Is  exquisitely  neat,  and  boldly  distinct.  One 
element  in  her  success,  has  been,  no  doubt,  her  beautiful  penmanship,  inherited 
from  her  father  and  carefully  cultivated,  as  important  to  her  educational  object*. 
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"This  treatise,"  says  Mrs.  Willard,  "is  in  reality  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Troy  seminary.  It  will  not  be  thought  8ur|)rising  that 
I  awaited  with  intense  feeling  Gov.  Clinton's  reply.  It  came  be- 
fore I  expected  it,  expressing  his  accordance  with  my  views  in  his 
happiest  manner.  His  message  to  the  legislature  soon  followed, 
in  which,  referring  to  my  "Plan,"  (though  not  by  its  title  or  author's 
name,)  he  recommended  legislative  action  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
heretofore  wholly  neglected.  The  Waterford  gentlemen  had 
made  Gov.  Clinton's  opinion  their  guiding  light.  They  were 
to  present  my  "Plan"  to  the  legislature ;  and  advised  that  Dr. 
Willard  and  myself  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Albany  during 
the  session,  which  we  did.  The  Governor  and  many  of  his 
friends  called  on  us ;  and  I  read  my  manuscript  several  times  by 
special  request  to  different  influential  members ;  and  once  to  a 
considerable  assemblage.  The  affair  would  have  gone  off  by  ac- 
clamation, could  immediate  action  have  been  had.  As  it  was,  an 
act  was  passed  incorporating  the  institution  at  Waterford ;  and 
another,  to  give  to  female  academies  a  share  of  the  literature 
fund.  This  law,  the  first  whose  sole  object  was  to  improve 
female  education,  is  in  force,  and  is  the  same  by  which  fenjale 
academies  in  the  state  now  receive  public  money. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  the  removal  of  the  scliool  to  Waterford 
Was  effected,  with  all  the  teachers  and  part  of  the  boarding  pupils; 
thus  preserving  the  identity  of  the  school,  which  had  only  an  or- 
dinary vacation  between  its  close  at  Middlebury  and  its  com- 
mencement  at  Waterford.  The  "Plan,"  meanwhile,  was  pub. 
lished  under  the  title  of  "An  Address  to  the  Public,  particularly 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  proposing  a  Plan  for  Improv- 
ing Female  Education." 

THB  PLAN. 

This  address  is  introduced  by  a  compact  statement  of  the  im. 
portance  of  a  thorough  education  of  women,  and  an  appeal  to  tiie 
legislature  to  found  and  endow  a  seminary  for  their  use,  since 
this  cannot  be  effected  by  individual  exertion.  Then  comes  the 
declaration  of  what  have  ever  been  Mrs.  Willard's  views  on  the 
different  duties  and  destination  of  the  two  sexes  ;  and  consequently 
that  each  should  have  their  different  and  distinct  systems  of  edu- 
cation ;  as  follows : 

The  idea  of  a  college  for  males,  will  natnrallv  bp  a<wociatcd  with  that  of 
»  ■eminanr,  instituted  and  endowed  by  the  public ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
•ending  Udiee  to  college,  may,  at  first  thouj^ht,  strike  every  one,  to  whom 
this  fobjoct  shall  be  proposed    I  therefore  hasten  to  observe,  that  the  scm- 
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inary  here  recommended,  will  be  as  different  from  those  appropriated  to  the 
other  sex,  as  the  female  character  and  duties  are  from  the  male.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  husbandman  is  not  to  waste  his  endeavors  in  seeking  to  make  his 
orchard  attain  the  strength  and  miyesty  of  his  forest,  but  to  rear  each  to  the 
perfection  of  its  nature. 

Tliat  the  improvement  of  female  education  will  be  considered  by  our  en- 
lightened citizens  as  a  subject  of  importance,  the  liberality  with  which  they 
part  with  their  property  to  educate  their  daughters,  is  a  sufiBcient  evidence ; 
and  why  should  they  not,  when  assembled  in  the  legislature,  act  in  concert 
to  effect  a  noble  object,  which,  though  dear  to  them  individually,  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  their  unconnected  exertions. 

If  the  improvement  of  the  American  female  character,  and  that  alone, 
could  be  effected  by  public  Hberality,  employed  in  giving  better  means  of  in- 
struction ;  such  improvement  of  one  half  of  society,  and  that  half  which 
barbarous  and  despotic  nations  have  ever  degraded,  would  of  itself  be  an 
object,  worthy  of  the  most  Uberal  government  on  earth ;  but  if  the  female 
character  be  raised,  it  must  inevitably  raise  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and  thus 
does  the  plan  proposed,  offer,  as  the  object  of  legislative  bounty,  to  clevato 
the  whole  character  of  the  community. 

As  evidence  that  this  statement  does  not  exaggerate  the  female  influence 
in  society,  our  sex  need  but  be  considered  in  the  single  relation  of  mothers. 
In  this  character,  we  have  the  charge  of  the  whole  mass  of  individuals,  who 
are  to  compose  the  succeeding  generation ;  during  that  period  of  youth,  when 
the  pliant  mind  takes  any  direction,  to  which  It  is  steadily  guided  by  a  foim- 
ing  hand.  How  important  a  power  is  given  by  this  charge !  yet,  little  do  too 
many  of  my  sex  know  how,  either  to  appreciate  or  improve  it.  Unprovided 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  flows  liberally  to  the  other 
sex, — having  our  time  of  education  devoted  to  frivolous  acquit  emcnts,  how 
should  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  those  early  Impressions  which  we  make  upon  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren? or  how  should  we  be  able  to  form  enlarged  and  correct  views,  either  of 
the  character  to  which  we  ought  to  mould  them,  or  of  the  means  most  proper 
to  form  them  aright  ? 

Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  were  the  interests  of  male  education 
alone  to  be  consulted,  that  of  females  becomes  of  sufficient  importance  to 
engage  the  public  attention.  Would  we  roar  the  human  plant  to  its  perfec- 
tion, we  must  first  fertilize  the  soil  which  produces  it.  If  it  acquire  its  first 
bent  and  texture  upon  a  barren  plain,  it  will  avail  comparatively  little  should 
it  be  afterwards  transplanted  to  a  garden. 

Four  topics  are  next  thoroughly  discussed — 

1.  The  defects  of  the  present  mode  of  female  education. 

2.  The  principles  by  which  education  should  be  regulated. 

3.  The  plan  of  a  female  seminary. 

4.  The  benefits  which  society  would  receive  from  such  semi, 
naries. 

Under  the  first  head  the  defects  of  existing  schools  for  women 
are  stated  to  be — 

1.  They  are  temporary  institutions  formed  by  individuals, 
whose  object  is  present  emolument. 

2.  These  individuals  cannot  afford  suitable  accommodations, 
nor  sufHcient  apparatus  and  libraries,  &c. 

3.  Neither  do  they,  or  can  they,  provide  a  sufficiency  of  instruct- 
ors either  in  number  or  capacity. 

4.  In  such  schools  a  system  of  classification  is  not,  and  cannol 
be  carried  out. 
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5.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  such  schools  to  teach  showy  accom- 
plishments,  instead  of  solid  and  useful  learning. 

6.  The  teachers  are  accountable  to  no  particular  persons  or 
board  of  trustees,  and  hence  the  public  are  sometimes  imposed 
upon  by  incompetent,  unworthy  or  dishonest  individuals. 

7.  In  these  schools,  thus  independent  of  supervision,  absurd 
regulations,  improper  exactions,  and  unfaithful  negligence,  pass 
unquestioned. 

Under  the  second  head,  Mrs.  Willard  remarks  that, — 

Studies  and  employments  should,  therefore^  be  selected  from  one  or  both 
of  the  following  considerations ;  either  because  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to 
improve  the  faculties ;  or,  because  they  arc  such  as  the  pupil  will  most  prob« 
ably  have  occasion  to  practise  in  future  life. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  systems  of  male  education  are  founded, 
bat  female  education  has  not  yet  been  systematized.  Chance  and  confusion 
reign  here. 

Education  should  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection  of  their  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  nature ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use  to  themselves  and  others :  or,  to  use  a  different  expression,  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which  they  are 
carable,  both  as  to  what  they  enioy,  and  what  they  communicate. 

Those  youth  liave  the  surest  chance  of  enjoying  and  communicating  hap- 
piness, who  are  best  qualified,  both  by  internal  dispositions  and  external  hab- 
its, to  perform  with  readiness  those  duties  which  their  future  life  will  most 
probably  give  them  occasion  to  practise. 

Not  only  has  there  l)een  a  want  of  system  concerning  female  education, 
bnt  much  of  what  has  been  done  has  proceeded  upon  mistaken  principles. 

One  of  these  is,  that  without  a  regard  to  the  different  periods  of  life  pro- 
portionate to  their  importance,  the  education  of  females  has  been  too  exclu- 
nvely  directed  to  fit  them  for  displaying  to  advantage  the  charms  of  youth 
and  i>eauty.  Though  it  may  be  proper  to  adorn  this  period  of  life,  yet  it  is 
iocomparubly  more  important  to  prepare  for  the  serious  duties  of  niaturer 
years.  Though  well  to  decorate  the  blossom,  it  is  far  better  to  prepare  for 
the  harvest.  In  the  vegetable  creation  nature  seems  but  to  sport  when  she 
embellishes  the  flower,  while  all  her  serious  cares  are  directed  to  perfect  the 
fruit 

Another  error  is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  first  object  in  educating  our 
Bex,  to  prepare  them  to  please  the  other.  But  reason  and  religion  teach  that 
we  too  are  primary  existencies,  that  it  is  for  us  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  our 
doty  around  the  Holy  Center  of  perfection,  the  companions,  not  the  satellites 
of  men ;  else,  instead  of  shedding  around  us  an  influence,  that  may  help  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  course,  we  must  accompany  them  in  their  wildest 
deviations.        , 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  wo  are  not  in  particular  sit- 
ottions  to  yield  obedience  to  the  other  sex.  Submission  and  obedience  be- 
long to  every  being  in  the  universe,  except  the  great  Master  of  the  whole. 
Kor  is  it  a  degrading  peculiarity  to  our  sex  to  be  under  human  authority. 
Whenever  one  class  of  human  beings  derive  from  another  the  benefits  of  sup- 
port  and  protection,  they  must  pay  its  equivalent,  obedience.  Thus,  while 
we  receive  these  benefits  from  our  parents,  we  are  all,  without  distinction  of 
■ex,  under  their  authority ;  when  we  receive  them  from  the  government  of 
our  country,  we  must  obey  our  rulers ;  and  when  our  sex  take  the  obliga- 
tions of  marriage,  and  receive  protection  and  support  from  the  other,  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  too  should  yield  obedience.  Yet  is  neither  the  child,  nor 
tile  subject,  nor  the  wife,  under  human  authority,  but  in  subservience  to  the 
divine.  Our  highest  responsibility  is  to  God,  and  our  highest  interest  is 
to  please  him ;  therefore,  to  secure  this  interest,  should  our  education  be 
directed. 
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Neither  would  I  be  undenttood  to  mean,  that  our  sex  should  not  seek  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  other.  The  error  complained  of  itt,  that 
the  tajite  of  men,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be,  has  been  made  a  standard 
for  the  formation  of  the  female  character.  In  whatever  we  do,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  rule  by  which  we  work  be  perfect.  For  if  other- 
wise, what  is  it  but  to  err  upon  principle?  A  system  of  education  which 
leads  one  class  of  human  beings  to  consider  the  approbation  of  another  as 
their  highest  object,  teaches  that  the  rule  of  their  conduct  should  be  the  will 
of  beings  imperfect  and  erring  like  themselves,  rather  than  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  the  only  standard  of  perfection. 

The  essentials  of  a  female  seminary  are  stated  to  be — 

1.  A  building,  with  commodious  rooms  for  lodging  and  recita- 
tion, apartments  for  the  reception  of  apparatus,  and  for  the  acconu 
modation  of  the  domestic  department. 

2.  A  library,  containing  books  on  the  various  subjects  in  which 
the  pupils  were  to  receive  instruction,  musical  instruments,  some 
good  paintings  to  form  the  taste  and  serve  as  models  for  the  execu« 
tion  of  those  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  that  art,  maps,  globes, 
and  a 'small  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus. 

3.  A  judicious  board  of  trust. 

4.  Suitable  instruction;  first,  moral  and  religious;  second, 
literary  ;  third,  domestic  ;  and  fourth,  ornamental. 

In  this  part  of  the  address  the  importance  of  education  in  nat* 
ural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  is  forcibly  put. — Of  system- 
atic instruction  in  housewifery,  Mrs.  Willard  says; — 

It  is  believed  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  improved  by  being 
taught,  not  only  in  practice,  but  in  theory.  Why  may  it  not  be  reduced  to  a 
system  as  well  as  other  arts?  There  are  right  ways  of  performing  its  various 
operations,  and  there  are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right ;  and  why  may 
not  rules  be  formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digested  into  a 
system  to  guide  tlie  learner's  practice  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  theory  alone  can  never  make  a  good  artist ;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  practice,  unaided  by  theory,  can  never  correct  errors, 
but  must  establish  them.  If  I  should  perform  anything  in  a  wrong  manner 
all  my  life,  and  teach  my  children  to  perform  it  in  the  same  manner,  still, 
through  my  life  and  theirs,  it  would  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there  cuk 
be  no  improvement ;  but  how  are  we  to  alter  so  as  to  improve,  if  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should  compare  our  prac- 
tice, and  by  which  we  should  regulate  it?  ^ 

4.  The  Ornamkntal  branches,  which  I  should  recommend  for  a  fcmalo 
seminary,  are  drawing  and  painting,  elegant  penmanship,  music,  and  the 
grace  of  motion.  Needle-work  is  not  here  mentioned.  The  best  style  of 
useful  needle-work  should  either  be  taught  in  the  domestic  department,  or 
made  a  qualification  for  entrance. 

Under  this  head  we  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  following 

admirable  statement  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts : — 

"It  has  been  doubted,  whether  painting  and  music  should  be  taught  to  young 
ladies,  because  much  time  is  requisite  to  bring  them  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  they  are  not  immediately  useful.  Though  these  ob- 
jections have  weight,  yet  they  are  founded  on  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
objects  of  education.    They  leave  out  the  important  consideration  of  forming 
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the  character.  I  Rhould  not  consider  it  an  essential  point,  that  tlie  music  of 
a  lady^s  piano  should  rival  that  of  her  master^s ;  or  that  her  drawing  room 
should  be  decorated  with  her  own  paintings,  rather  than  those  of  others ;  but 
it  is  the  intrimuc  advantage,  which  she  might  derive  from  the  rt'tinenient  of 
herself,  that  would  induce  me  to  recommend  to  her,  an  attention  to  these 
elegant  pursuits.  The  harmony  of  sound,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  cor- 
respondent harmony  of  soul ;  and  that  art,  which  obliges  us  to  study  nature, 
in  order  to  imitate  her,  often  enkindles  the  latent  spark  of  taste— of  sensibil- 
ity for  her  beauties,  till  it  glows  to  adoration  for  their  author,  and  a  refined 
love  of  all  his  works. 

5.  There  would  be  needed,  for  a  female,  as  well  as  for  a  male  seminary,  a 
system  of  laws  and  regulations,  so  arranged,  that  both  the  instructors  and 
popils  would  know  their  duty ;  and  thus,  the  whole  business,  move  with  regu- 
larity and  uniformity. 

The  direct  rewards  or  honors,  used  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  students 
in  colleges,  are  first,  the  certificate  or  diploma,  which  each  receives,  who 
passes  successfully  through  the  term  allotted  to  his  collegiate  studies ;  and 
secondly,  the  appointments  to  perform  certain  parts  in  public  eihibitions, 
which  are  bestowed  by  the  faculty,  as  rewards  for  superior  scholarship.  The 
first  of  these  modes  is  admissible  into  a  female  seminary  ;  the  second  is  not ; 
as  public  speaking  forms  no  part  of  female  education.  The  want  of  this 
mode,  might,  however,  bo  supplied  by  examinations  judiciously  conducted. 
The  leisure  and  inclination  of  both  instructors  and  scholars,  would  combine 
to  produce  a  thorough  preparation  for  tliesc ;  for  neither  would  have  any 
other  public  test  of  the  success  of  their  labors.  Persons  of  both  sexes  would 
attend.  The  less  entertaining  parts,  might  be  enlivened  by  interludes,  where 
the  pupibi  in  painting  and  music,  would  display  their  several  improvements. 
Such  examinations,  would  stimulate  the  instructors  to  give  their  scholars 
more  attention,  by  which  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  their  studies, 
would  be  more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remembered.  The  ambition 
excited  among  the  pupils,  would  operate,  without  placing  the  instructors  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  distinctions  among  them,  which  are  so  apt  to  be 
considered  as  invidious ;  and  which  are,  in  our  male  seminaries,  such  fruitful 
sources  of  disaficction. 

When  Mrs.  Willard  introduced  the  following  views  on  woman  s 
mission  as  teacher,  we  are  told  that  they  were  regarded  with  no 
small  surprize.  Now,  that  they  have  been  so  far  wrought  out, 
they  may  seem  common  place, — but  always  just. 

Such  seminaries  would  constitute  a  grade  of  public  education,  superior  to 
any  yet  known  in  the  history  of  our  sex  ;  and  through  them  the  lower  grades 
of  female  instruction  might  be  controlled.  The  influence  of  public  semina- 
ries, over  these,  would  operate  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  requiring  certain  cjuali- 
fications  for  entrance ;  and  secondly,  by  furnishing  instructresses,  initiated  in 
their  modes  of  teaching,  and  imbued  with  their  maxims. 

Female  seminaries  might  be  expected  to  have  important  and  happy  effects, 
OD  common  schools  in  general ;  and  in  the  manner  of  operating  on  these, 
would  probably  pUce  the  business  of  teaching  children,  in  hands  now  nearly 
useless  to  society ;  and  take  it  from  those,  whose  services  the  state  wants  in 
many  other  ways. 

That  nature  designed  for  our  sex  the  care  of  children,  she  has  made  mani- 
fest, by  mental  as  well  as  physical  indications.  She  has  given  us,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  men,  the  gentle  arts  of  insinuation,  to  soften  their  minds,  and  fit 
them  to  receive  impressions ;  a  greater  quickness  of  invention  to  vary  modes 
of  teaching  to  different  dispositions ;  and  ^more  patience  to  make  repeated 
efforts.  There  are  many  females  of  ability,  to  whom  the  business  of  instruct- 
ing children  is  highly  acceptable ;  and  who  would  devote  all  their  faculties  to 
their  occupation.  They  would  have  no  higher  pecuniary  object  to  engage 
their  attention,  and  their  reputation  as  instructors  they  would  consider  as  im- 
portmt ;  whereas,  when  able  and  enterprizing  men,  engage  in  this  business, 
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they  too  o(tcn  comuder  it,  merely  aa  a  temporary  employment,  to  furthef 
some  other  object,  to  the  attainment  of  which,  their  best  thoughts  and  cal- 
culations are  all  directed.  If  then  women  were  properly  fitted  by  instruction, 
they  would  be  likely  to  teach  children  better  than  the  other  sex ;  they  could 
afford  to  do  it  cheaper ;  and  those  men  who  would  otherwise  be  engaged  in 
this  employment,  might  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by 
any  of  thodc  thousand  occupations,  from  which  women  are  necessarily  de- 
barred. I 

Any  one,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject,  must  be  aware,  that 
there  is  great  room  for  impro  ement  in  the  common  schools, — ^both  as  to  the 
mode  of  teaching,  and  the  things  taught ;  and  what  method  could  be  devised 
so  likely  to  eflfect  this  improvement,  as  to  prepare  by  instruction,  a  class  of 
individuals,  whose  interest,  leisure,  and  natural  talents,  would  combine  to 
make  them  pursue  it  with  ardor." 

This  passage  shows  the  wide  scope  of  Mrs.  Willard's  desires, 
to  promote  improvement  by  education ;  and  it  foreshadows  the  part 
she  aflerwards  took  in  working  out  her  favorite  problem,  that  cbil* 
dren's  education  is  the  business  of  women. 

Our  design,  b  next  to  show  by  what  means  she  established  a 
Female  Seminary  according  to  "The  Plan." 

LEOISLATIVB    EXPERIENCES. REMOVAL   TO   TROY. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  "  Plan,"  of 
which  an  abstract  has  just  been  given,  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

They  manifested  their  approbation  by  an  act  of  incorporation 
of  the  school  at  Waterfbrd,  placing  it  on  the  list  of  academies, 
and  granting  it  a  share  of  the  literature  fund  ;  and  on  a  petition, 
further  to  encourage  the  projected  improvement,  the  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  in  its  favor  the  sum  of  $5,000. 
But  this  was  so  near  the  close  of  the  session,  that  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  Yet  so  strong  were  the  hopes  of  the  petitioners,  from  the 
favorable  indications  of  the  past  year,  that  the  removal  from  Mid. 
dlebury  was  made  in  the  spring.  A  large  house  was  rented  for 
two  years,  and  the  school  was  enlarged — in  its  number  of  teachers, 
in  its  scope  and  expense.  That  venerable  divine,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Blachford,  was  president  of  the  trustees. 

In  May,  1821,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  (the  lease  of  their  buildings 
at  Waterford  having  expired,)  accepted  a  proposal  to  remove  the 
school  to  Troy ;  the  corporation  stipulating  to  provide  for  its  ac- 
commodation, the  building,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  one  it 
now  occupies.  The  expense  of  this  part  of  the  building,  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  was  $5,865 ;  of  this  sum  the  common- 
council  contributed  $4,000,  and  the  balance  was  loaned  by  indi- 
viduals. They  also  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school,  a  plat  of 
ground  valued  at  over  $2,000 ;  on  all  which  an  annual  rent  of  $400 
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wai  paid.  This  rent,  as  it  accrued,  was  expended  under  the  di- 
Kctionof  the  able  men  who  became  the  trustees  of  the  seminary — 
tod  to  whom  it  is  much  indebted — in  the  payment  of  tlio  loan, 
and  io  repairs  of  tlie  building.  This  was  the  line  of  policy  afler- 
wtrds  pursued.*  As  fast  as  rent  became  due,  it  was  taiton,  and 
sometimes  it  was  anticipated,  to  add  to  the  convenience,  and  value 
of  the  premises  occupied,  and  when  they  were  thus  enlarged,  the 
rent  was  increased.  The  fathers  of  Troy  were  men  of  high  bus- 
ioeas  capacity,  and  they  gave  Mrs.  Willard  great  credit  for  that 
element  of  her  character;  but  generally,  they  did  not  much  sympa- 
thize with  her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  her  sex.  Perliaps  they 
did  not  believe  in  it,  but  erroneously  thought  if  her  scliool  gave 
her  fame,  and  brought  her  money,  she  would  bo  satisfied  ;  which 
the  business  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  cordial  good  will 
vhich  always  existed  between  them  and  her,  induced  them  to  wish 
she  might  be ;  and  inclined  them  to  do  from  time  to  time  as  much  as 
inight  be  necessary  to  tliut  object.  Some  generous  spirits  there 
^^ere,  however,  who  appreciated  her  motives,  believed  in  her  «i^rk, 
sod  aided  her  in  the  spirit  of  her  calling.  On  no  occasion  was 
she  ever  backward  to  declare  her  true  objects,  and  to  say,  that 
not  for  wealth  or  fame,  or  any  selfish  advantage,  would  she  thus 
enslave  herself.  Indeed  her  powers  could  not,  for  such  objects, 
^  brought  into  such  intense  action.  If  the  people  of  Troy  would 
sid  lier  in  forming  a  permanent  institution,  she  could  labor  among 
them,  and  with  faith, — but  not  otherwise. 

In  1820,  the  second  year  of  Mrs.  Willard's  residence  in  Water- 
ford,  Gov.  Clinton,  ever  true  to  his  pledges  and  bis  convictions, 
'^^^mmended,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  the  infant  institu- 
twn  in  the  following  language  :  "  While  on  this  important  subject 
of  instruction,  I  cannot  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Academy 
foe  Female  Ekiucation,  which  was  incorporated  last  session,  at 
^ster€)rd,  and  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  distinguished 
tochers,  has  already  attained  great  usefulness  and  prosperity.  As 
t^is  is  the  only  attempt,  ever  made  in  this  country,  to  promote  the 
^tication  of  the  female  sex  by  the  patronage  of  government ;  as 
^r  first  and  our  best  impressions  are  derived  from  maternal  aifec- 

*  A  rage  now  prevalln,  of  making  for  edncntion,  prcat  and  cxpen«iTe 
^fldingg^  without  much  regard  to  convenience.  Mrs.  Willard  wrh  iiiodenite.  She 
•"^^the  trustees,  on  her  arrival  at  Troy,  "I  want  you  to  make  mo  a  building 
'hich  will  suit  my  trade;  and  then  I  will  not  complain  provided  you  finish  it  so 
*^  ^e  do  not  get  slivers  into  our  Angers,  from  rouj^h  boanls.  I  expect  the  life 
^*J»lchool  will  be  in  the  Inside,  and  not  on  the  out;  and  when  the  school  wants 
^  P^i  you  must  enlarge  its  shelL" 
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tion  ;  and  as  the  elevation  of  the  female  character  ii  inseparably 
connected  with  happiness  at  home,  and  respectability  abroad,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  be  deterred  by  common-place  ridicule,  from 
extending  your  munificence  to  this  meritorious  institution." 

A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  granting  (2,000,  but  fulled  in  the 
House.  More  than  this,  the  Regents  of  the  University  decided 
that  no  part  of  the  literature  fund  could  go  to  the  school.  This 
was  the  more  trying,  because  its  expenses,  at  its  outset,  were  ex- 
ceeding its  income  to  an  alarming  degree.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
were  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged.  The  "Plan"  circulated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  every  where  met  the  approbn- 
tion  of  the  wise  and  the  good.*  It  was  also  widely  circulated  in 
Europe.  George  Combe,  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  published  it 
entire  in  his  Phrenological  Journal,  and  Dr.  Dick  and  others,  ap- 
proved and  quoted  it.  The  elder  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  expressed  their  interest  in  kind  and 
flattering  letters  to  Mrs.  Willard ;  while  among  those  who  advo« 
catej  the  claims  of  the  institution  before  the  legislature,  appear 
the  names  of  Livingston,  Plummcr,  Van  Buren,  Spencer,  Sharpe, 
Ullshocffer,  Powell,  Irving  and  Williams. 

In  1821,  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  at  Waterford,  again  peti- 
tioned for  funds,  but  in  vain  ;  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  fact 
that  Gov.  Clinton*s  name  was  approvingly  put  forward  in  the  pe- 
tition, which  led  some  members,  in  their  political  animosity,  to 
oppose  it. 

Therefore,  in  January,  1823,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  presented 
a  second  earnest  memorial  to  the  legislature  for  endowment,  giv. 
ing  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institution,  from 
its  birth  at  Middlebury,  to  its  maturity  at  Troy.  This  memorial 
again  brought  the  seminary  before  the  public, — its  statements  aid  in 
understanding  its  history ;— otherwise  it  was  of  no  avail.  Its  final 
rejection  was  one  of  the  severest  trials  of  Mrs.  Willard's  life. 
Her  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  the  subject,  her  fear  of 
financial  disaster  and  personal  disgrace  in  case  of  failure,  her 


*  The  present  Judge  Campbell,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  remembers,  sayi 
Mrs.  Willard,  that  when  his  father,  the  eminent  Duncan  Campbell,  of  GeorgU, 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  he  accidentally  found  a  copy  of  the 
"  Plan  "  in  his  office,  left  there  by  his  clerk,  Elijah  Burritt,  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  so  stnick  by  its  justice,  and  his  mind  so  enkindled  by  its  enthusiasm,  that 
he  forthwith  presented,  and  successfully  advocated  its  principles  luthe  legislature 
of  Georgia;  in  which  state  a  female  college  has  been  made.  It  wan,  however, 
placed  solely  under  male  superintendence,  which  greatly  marred  its  usefulness. 
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iguiae  hopes  of  success,  and  her  zeal  in  the  cause — ull  served 
lo    render  rejection  an  evil  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Jfrs.  Willard  once  wrote  about  her  experience  in  the  following 

yfr<^  rds : — 

To  have  had  it  decently  rejected,  would  have  given  mc  coniparativelj 

li^Cle  pain,  but  it8  consideration  was  delayed  and  delayed,  till  tiiiaUy  the  sea* 

noan  parsed  away.     The  malice  of  open  enemies,  the  advice  of  failne  friends, 

az^d  the  neglect  of  others,  placed  me  in  a  situation,  mortifying  in  the  extreme. 

1  £g  It  it  almost  to  phrenzj, — and  even  now,  though  the  dream  ui  long  past,  I 

not  recall  it  without  agitation.     Could  I  have  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause, 

thus  ensured  its  success,  I  could  have  blessed  the  faggot  and  hugged  the 

;e.    Once  1  had  almost  determined  to  seek  i>ermission  to  go  in  person  be- 

fOT-^  the  legislature,  and  plead  at  their  bar  with  the  living  voice,  believing 

ttft^K.'C  I  could  throw  forth  my  whole  soul  in  the  eflbrt  for  my  sex,  and  then 

nzxlc  down  and  die ;  and  thus  my  death  might  effect  what  my  life  had  failed 

to    a^xK>mplish.     Had  the  legislature  been  composed  of  such  men  as  filled  mj 

fii^zsoy  when  I  wrote  my  "  Plan,"  I  could  have  thus  ho|K?d  in  pleading  publicly 

f<»«*    woman.     Yet  had  such  been  its  character,  1  should  have  had  no  necessity. 

"Kt,  was  by  the  loss  of  respect  for  others,  that  I  gained  tranquility  for  myself. 

Ov^c^e  I  was  fond  of  speaking  of  the  legislature  as  the  *  fathers  of  the  state.* 

Poi-liapsa  vision  of  a  Roman  Senate  played  about  my  fancy,  and  mingled 

^>tla  the  enthusiastic  respect  in  which  1  hold  the  institutions  of  my  country. 

1  Icnew  nothing  of  the  maneuvres  of  politicians.     That  winter  served  to  dis- 

^^c^liant  me.     My  present  impression  is  that  my  cause  is  better  rested  with 

tli^    people  than  with  their  rulers.     I  do  not  regret  bringing  it  before  the  legis- 

j^t^arc,  because  in  no  other  way  could  it  have  come  so  fairly  before  the  public. 

^**^  when  the  people  shall  have  become  convinced  of  the  justice  and  expe- 

*^^Ocy  of  placing  the  sexes  more  nearly  on  an  equality,  with  respect  to  pri- 

vil^ges  of  education,  then  legislators  will  find  it  their  interest  to  moke  the 

P'*'C»per  provision. 

THE   TROT   SEMINARY. 

Wrs.  Willard,  by  common  consent,   now  receives  the  title  of 

^He  Founder  of  the  Troy  Seminary."     But  even  with  her  hope- 

*^^    temperament,  she  did  not  believe  when  she  wrote  the  "Plan," 

u^^tsuch  a  school  as  she  there  contemplated,  could  (as  expressed 

"^    the  first  paragraph,)  by  any  possibility,  be  made  by  individual 

^*^rtbn.     And  for  its  benefits    becoming   extended,    she   relied 

"^^inly  on  its  excellencies  being  observed  by  those  who  became 

ftc^c^uainted  with  its  character  and  its  happy  effects  upon  its  pupils. 

^^^Iioever  will  take  the   pains  to  examine  the  "Plan"  in  com. 

P^^'iaon  with  the  Troy  seminary  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  will  see 

^^t  it  presents  advantages   for  a  complete  education  for  women, 

"i^*'  superior  to  those  therein  contemplated  ;  *  and   the  educational 

oratory  of  the  times  will  show  that  by  means  then  unthought  of,  its 


The  present  condition  of  the  Troy  seminary  comprises  the  many  improve- 
™^timade  by  the  present  principals,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Willard,  as  well  as- 
^**>««  hiaugnrated  by  Mrs.  Willard,  who  thinks  they  should  be  regarded  as  joint? 
^^'"J^dw  of  the  Institution. 
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modes  of  teaching  and  principles  of  action,  took  a  spread/  rapid 
beyond  any  conception  which  she  at  that  time  formed.  These 
things  show  the  agency  of  a  favorable  Providence  working  with 
her  to  accomplisfi  its  own  designs. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1821,  Mrs.  Willard  left  her  incorporated 
academy  at  Waterford,  and  removed  to  Troy,  disappointed  in  one 
effort  to  obtain  legislative  patronage,  but  fondly  clinging  to  the 
hope  of  what  another  might  produce,  what  were  the  wants,  which, 
in  founding  an  institution,  were  there  to  be  met?  They  were, 
first,  a  suitable  building.  The  means  to  begin  this  were  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  provided  by  the  corporation  of  Troy,"!" — a  corps  of 
efficient  teachers,  which  were  already  partly  prepared  by  the 
previous  training  of  Mrs.  Willard  at  Middlcbury  and  at  Water- 
ford,  and  imbued  with  her  peculiar  methods  and  maxims.  And 
her  first  teachers  at  Troy,  except  for  music,  painting,  and  the  lan- 
guages, and  for  several  years  after  her  residence  there,  were 
taught  personally  by  herself,  and  afterwards  by  those  she  in- 
structed. It  would  have  cost  thousands  to  have  provided  an  equal 
number  of  educated  men  to  teach  the  branches  taught  in  the  sem- 
inary ;  nor  would  they  have  reached  minds  so  liille  prepared  for 
these  studies,  as  could  these  teachers  who  had  learned  the  meth- 
ods by  which  Mrs.  Willard  had  reached  their  own  when  they  also 
were  in  the  same  measure  unprepared.  After  removal  to  Troy, 
the  process  for  the  first  years  went  on,  of  ne'*'  studies  learned  and 
taught  at  the  same  time. 

And  here  we  advert  to  what  Mrs.  Willard  regards  as  a  leading 
epoch  in  female  education, — the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  She  regards  it  as  having  more  than  any 
one  thing  been  the  cause  of  that  stronger  intellectual  power  by 
which  the  American  women  have  now  shown  themselves  capable 
of  teaching,  not  only  high  subjects  in  the  schools,  but  of  investi- 
gating new  ones,  and  of  managing  high  schools,  as  well  as  those 
for  children.     And  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  all  Mrs.  Wil- 

*  Others  wore  working  in  the  field;  let  their  biographies  be  written,  that  tbey 
also  have  credit  for  what  they  did. 

t  Mrs.  Willard,  during  her  connection  with  the  Troy  seminary,  never  received 
a  cent  of  public  money.  In  1887,  a  portion  of  the  literature  fund  was  first  paid 
to  the  seminary.  By  her  repeated  solicitations,  the  corporation  of  Troy  then 
gave  to  the  trustees  sufiUcient  of  the  seminary  property  to  entitle  it  to  go  under 
the  authority  of  the  regents.  But  she  gave  the  money  to  the  trustees.  She  ootUd 
then  do  without  it.  Like  Columbus,  she  could  wear  the  chains  to  the  end  of  the 
journey. 
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lard  had  foreseen  and  expressed  in  her  ^Plan"  of  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  education  given  to  women,  as  putting  the  business 
of  teaching  common  schools  into  their  hands,  is  already  either 
accomplished  or  going  on  to  its  full  completion — a  justice  to  them 
and  a  blessing  to  the  community. 

What  others  may  have  done,  Mrs.  Willard  knows  not.  She 
knows  that  in  an  enthusiasm  for  drawing  she  sought  to  learn  per* 
apective,  and  finding  she  could  not  without  geometry,  she  com- 
menced that  study,  then  being  in  Middlebury.  She  said  one 
evening  to  her  husband's  nephew,  a  senior  of  high  standing  in 
college,  ''John,  I  am  studying  geometry.  I  have  gone  through 
twenty-nine  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  study,  and  I  see  no  insurmountable  difficulties ; 
but  I  wish  you  would  take  the  book  and  see  whether  I  understand 
it  as  you  do."  The  book  was  looked  over,  some  of  the  more  difii- 
cult  points  discussed,  and  the  learner  pronounced  correct.  And 
afterwards,  while  at  Waterford,  she  received  some  three  or 
lour  lessons  in  algebra ;  but  on  her  teacher  confessing  that  he 
never  could  understand  why  minus  into  minus  produced  plus,  she 
encountered  that  knotty  point  by  herself,  and  proceeded  in  the 
study  without  further  assistance.  She  does  not  recollect  that 
otherwise  she  had  any  outside  help  in  her  course  of  mathematics. 
In  this  independent  manner  she  learned  and  afterwards  taught 
(one  class  at  a  time,)  through  Euclid,  including  trigonometry, — 
Day's  Algebra,  conic  sections,  and  Enfield's  Institutes  of  Natural 
Philosophy.* 

In  teaching  these  studies,  which  she  commenced  by  geometry  at 
Waterford,f  she  considered  it  fair  to  take  every  measure  possible 
to  make  the  pupil  understand.^  In-  plain  geometry,  she  cut  paper 
triangles  with  her  scissors ;  and  in  solids,  made  havoc  with  her 

*  When  these  acquirements  are  considered,  and  how  they  were  made,  it  would 
not  he  strange  if  they  bore  some  remarkable  fruits.  Such  is  Mrs.  Willard*8 
Bitnmomy,  orastronography,  written  when  past  her  sixtieth  year,  containing  an 
original  scheme  of  educational  astronomy,  and  a  new  theory  of  the  tides. 

t  Miss  Cramer,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Cramer,  was  the  first  pupil.  Her 
examination  in  geometry  caused  a  wonderful  excitement.  Some  said  it  was  all 
a  work  of  memory,  for  no  woman  ever  did,  or  could,  understand  geometry. 

I  When,  in  1864,  ^Irs.  Willard  was  in  London,  attending  the  world's  educa- 
tional convention.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  the  opening  lecture,  gave  her  much  pleasure 
by  upholding  the  principles  upon  which,  regardless  of  sneers,  she  had  practiced. 
The  Dr.  maintained  that  whatever  produced  in  the  mind  conviction,  was  to  be 
ngarded  as  just  proof  of  truth,  illustrating  by  laying  over  an  inclined  plane  an 
iron  chain,  which  showed  that  as  much  shorter  as  the  perpendicular  side  is  than 
the  inclined,  so  much  may  the  power  be  less  than  the  weight. 
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penknife,  of  the  family  stores  of  potatoes  and  turnips.  Observing 
that  the  natural  rapidity  of  thought  should  not  at  first,  in  the  com- 
parison of  triangles,  be  retarded  to  recognize  the  three  letters 
of  each  angle,  she  drew  in  each  answering  angle  of  the  two 
correspondent  triangles,  three  different  marks,  as  a  large  dot, 
a  cross,  and  a  little  circle.  This  enabled  the  learner  to  under- 
stand by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  what  equalities  she  was  to  prove,  and 
this  aided  her  memory,  that  her  mind  might,  unembarrassed,  make 
the  first  steps  in  developing  the  logical  faculty.  And  then  in  ex- 
plaining the  figure,  she  taught  an  intelligent  movement  of  the 
pointer,  with  only  the  accompanying  words,  "this  equals  this," 
&c.,  instead  of  mentioning  a  great  array  of  letters.  When  the 
proposition  was  understood,  the  letters  of  the  author  were  used ; 
or  any  other  letters  or  figures  taken,  without  confusing  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Thus  she  went  through  with  her  first  duty  to  her 
pupils,  to  make  them  understand ;  in  this  part  of  the  process  talk- 
ing  much  herself,  but  telling  her  pupils  it  would  soon  be  their 
turn.  Afler  this,  they  were  by  repetition  to  have  the  study  fixed 
in  the  mind,  and  then  to  learn  a  correct  and  elegant  manner  of 
communicating,  and  that  constituted  the  special  preparation  for 
examination. 

This  mathematical  course  of  learning  and  teaching,  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  removal  to  Troy,  but  went  on  until  all  the 
mathematical  studies  enumerated  were  introduced  in  the  manner 
already  stated,  Mrs.  Willard  first  studying  them  one  afVer  an- 
other, arranging  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  then  giving  that  por- 
tion over  to  some  of  her  pupils  to  teach,  while  she  went  on  with 
others.  She  thus  began  studying  algebra  at  Waterford,  and  con- 
tinued  the  study  at  Troy,  taking  with  her  a  fine  class  of  young 
ladies  from  wealthy  and  fashionable  families,  some  of  whom  so 
sympathised  with  her  enthusiasm,  that  four  young  ladies,  by  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  aided  her  during  one  season,  by  performing 
the  duty  of  regular  teachers  of  classes.*  But  as  they  passed 
away,  their  places  were  filled  by  those  who  were  pleased  to  remain 
as  permanent  teachers.  Mrs.  Willard's  first  mathematical  teach- 
ers have  proved  themselves  women  of  great  ability.  One  is  her 
successor. 


*  For  this  important  service  they  would  accept  no  reward,  except  each  a  copy 
of  Mrs.  Willard's  miniature.  The  time  of  her  studying  her  daily  algebraic  lesson, 
was,  while  she  was  getting  air  and  exercise  walking  the  streets  of  Troy  In  the 
dawn  of  the  morning,  before  the  people  of  business  were  astir.  She  recoDects  of 
this  fli^e  class,  that  one  or  two  of  them  having  more  time,  occasiooally  got  ahead  of 
her  in  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
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When  Mrs.  Willard  had  taught  through  Enfield's  Institutes  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  she  found  for  herself  a  harder  task  than 
she  made  it  for  her  pupils,  having  introduced  steps  of  reasoning 
which  the  author  had  lefl  out,  and  figures  of  illustration  which  he 
had  not  put  in, — she  thought  she  had  gone  far  enough  for  women  in 
the  direction  of  mathemalics ;  though  strongly  tempted  to  add  to 
the  course,  descriptive  geometry.* 

While  thus  settling  and  introducing  into  the  seminary  her  course 
of  mathematics,  Mrs.  Willard  was  at  the  same  time  equally 
earnest  in  prosecuting  other  improvements. 

In  the  two  kindred  departments  of  geography  and  history,  she 
thurf  in  the  preface  of  her  "Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Time," 
explains  her  progress : 

•*  When,  in  1814, 1  commenced  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  the  Bchool  which 
by  enlargement  and  removal  l)ecame,  in  1821,  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  the 
Bubject8  of  Geography  and  History  were  difficult  of  iuKtruction ;  the  books 
of  Geography  being  closely  confined  to  the  order  of  place,  and  those  of  His- 
tory, as  closely  to  that  of  time ;  by  which  much  repetition  was  made  ne- 
cessary, and  comprehcnsiye  views  of  topics,  by  com]»arison  and  classification, 
were  debarred.  In  Geography,  the  eye  was  not  made  the  solo,  or  the  cliief 
medium  of  teaching  the  signs  of  external  things,  as  the  forms,  proportion, 
and  situation  of  countries,  rivers,  &c.,  for  though  maps  existi>d,  yet  they 
were  not  required  to  be  used ;  but  the  boundary  was  learned  by  the  words  of 
the  book,  and  the  latitude  by  numbers  there  set  down — as  historical  dates  are 
now  commonly  learned.  Numbers  thus  presented,  are  hard  to  acquire,  diffi- 
cult to  remember,  and,  standing  by  themselves,  of  little  value  when  remem- 
bered. 

Of  the  two  subjects,  although  connected,  yet  Geography  lay  most  directly  in 
my  way ;  as  this,  all  my  pupils  studied ;  and  it  was  less  difficult  to  manage ;  for 
maps  already  existed.  (The  Temple  of  Time,  I  regard  as  a  Map  of  History.) 
Geography,  then,  I  dissected,  and  remodeled,  according  to  those  laws  of 
mind  concerned  in  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge.  I  divided  it  into  two 
parts:  first,  that  which  could  be  acquired  from  maps ;  and  second,  that  which 
could  not; — and  for  the  first,  giving  my  pupils  to  study  nothing  but  maps  and 
questions  on  maps.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  science,  being  no  longer 
bound  to  any  order  of  place,  for  no  confusion  of  mind  could  arise  concern- 
ing locations  after  these  had  been  first  learned  from  maps,  I  was  free  to  ex- 
patiate by  topics,  and  give  general  comparative  views,  of  population,  altitude 
of  mountains,  length  of  rivers,  &c. ;  and  philosophic  or  general  views  could 
now  be  given  of  government,  religion,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  produc- 
tions.f    Thus,  since  teaching  Time  by  my  Map,  The  Temple  of  Time,  I  have 

*  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  teaching  and  discipline  at  West  Point, 
ihe  was  presented  by  Capt.  Douglass  with  the  original  work  of  "Mungc  on  Descrip- 
tive Geometry,**  and  she  received  some  teaching  from  a  distinguished  graduate, 
now  Dr.  Ingalls.  A  small  class  of  young  ladies  at  the  Troy  seminary  arc  now 
pnrsulng  this  beautiful  study. 

t  "  I  suppofie  myself  to  have  been  earlier  in  this  division,  than  any  pemon  in  Eu- 
rope or  America.  Malte  Brun,  of  France,  had  similar  views,  but  they  were  later 
than  my  method  of  teaching,  practised  in  my  school  in  Middlehurv.  '  Of  my  im- 
proved method  of  teaching  there,  there  are  living  witnesses,  botd  of  those  who 
were  my  pupils  and  mv  teachers.  Concerning  what  had  been  done  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Woodbrtdse,  who  had  traveled  in  those  countries, 
and  'was  the  personal  friend  of  Humboldt  and  other  geographers,  would  have 
known;  and  he  as  well  as  myself,  believed  that  we  were  unitedlv  presenting,  in 
our  joint  names,  in  1821,  an  original  plan  of  teaching  geography.*^ 
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been  able,  as  io  th'iB  little  book,  to  range  freely  by  general  subjects,  without 
fear  of  the  pupils  losing  themselves  with  regard  to  historic  time. 

The  method  described,  of  teaching  geography,  is  now  fully  established ;  and 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty-fire  years.  The  drawing  of  maps  on  the  black- 
board, adds  clearness  and  strength  to  the  mind^s  picture ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  remains  the  same.  The  true  method  once  found,  chan- 
ges are  deteriorations.  Books  for  reference,  and  those  for  the  general  reader, 
are  wanted  as  before. 

These  changes  in  educational  Geography  led  to  some  corresponding  im- 
provements in  History.  I  devised  the  plan  of  a  series  of  maps  answering  to 
the  epochs  into  which  that  subject  should  be  divided.  This  method  was  first 
described  in  1822,  in  my  ** Ancient  Geography;"  and  directions  and  names  of 
places  there  given  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  for  himself  a  set  of  maps  cor- 
responding to  the  principal  epochs  of  ancient  history. 

I  adapted  this  to  American  History  as  early  as  1821 ;  and  it  was  the  great 
commendation  which  it  received,  as  exhibited  in  the  examinations  of  my 
classes,  and  the  constant  rcfiuests  that  1  would  give  it  to  the  public,  ^hich 
first  led  me  to  writing  the  History  of  the  United  States.  When  my  earliest 
**  Republic  of  America "  was  brought  forward,  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
Atlas,  containing  the  first  scries  of  Historic  Maps  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try. This  was  no  inconsiderable  step.  I  then  applied  the  plan,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  Universal  History. 

But  I  was  not  fully  satisfied.  There  was  as  yet  nothing  so  suitable  to  fix 
historic  time  in  the  mind,  as  maps  are,  that  of  Geographic  place.  The  old 
Stream  of  Time,  and  Priestly's  method  of  exhibiting  nations  in  a  chart,  were 
of  value ;  but  both  difficult  to  remember,  and  without  marks  to  distinguish 
the  centuries,  as  more  or  less  distant.  The  thought  then  occurred  of  putting 
the  Stream  of  Time  into  perspective,  and  adding  light  and  shade,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  civilization  o?  the  several  countries.  This  followed  out,  produced 
the  chart  herein  contained,  which  was  published  in  1836  or  87,  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  Universal  History.  My  next  step,  was  the  invention  of  the 
Historic  Tree,  connected  with  my  late  works  on  American  History.  But  the 
Chart  containing  the  Perspective  V'^iew  of  Nations  seemed  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  was  but  as  their  pathway  beneath  the  Temple  of  History,  and  its 
perspective  character  was  not  apprehended.  The  idea  then  ara«ie  in  my  mind, 
of  actually  erecting  over  this  floor-work  an  imaginary  Temple  of  Time,  which 
would  give  the  needed  measure  of  centuries  by  pillars ;  and  on  these,  and  on 
the  interior  of  the  roof,  would  make  places  strictly  according  to  time  for  the 
names  of  those  great  men  who  are  to  history,  as  cities  are  to  geography,  its 
luminous  points.  This,  with  great  labor  and  much  study,  was  accomplished 
four  years  ago.  When  this  map  of  time  was  completed,  I  was  then  satisfied 
that  my  thirty  years*  work  was  done.  The  goal,  to  which,  step  by  step,  I 
had  been  approaching,  was  at  length  reached. 

This  extract  shows  the  persevering  tenacity  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
mind,  which  could  thus  for  years  grasp  and  hold  her  subjects-— 
until  she  had  accomplished  her  designs ;  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  her  teaching  brought  forth  her  school  books, — and  they  in 
turn  aided  her  teaching. 

For  this  invention  of  time-maps,  Mrs«  Willard  holds  a  medal,  aad 
a  certificate,  signed  by  Prince  Albert,  given  by  a  jury  of  nations, 
at  the  World's  Fair,  held  in  London,  1851.  She  presented  not 
only  her  Temple  of  Time,  but  her  Chronographer  of  Ancient 
History — made  on  the  same  principles — and  also  that  of  English 
History.  The  medal  was  not  given  on  the  execution  of  the  Charts 
for  that  was  indifferent ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  that  a  new  and  a  true  method  had  been  found. 
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While  thus  Mrs.  Willard  was  teaching  what  had  heretofore 
been  considered  masculine  studies,  and  thus  risking  the  displeasure 
of  those  wealthy  and  fashionable  people,  on  whom,  disappointed 
of  public  aid,  she  much  depended  for  support ;  she  was  also  testing 
her  popularity  by  the  steps  she  was  taking,  to  induct  her  pupils  into 
the  duties  of<their  sex,  in  regard  to  housekeeping ;  as  this  might  be 
charged  with  a  degree  of  vulgarity.* 

As  a  balance  to  those  possible  causes  of  unpopularity,  Mrs.  Wil. 
lard  ever  boldly  taught — rare  in  those  days — the  principles  of 
esthetics,  as  regards  the  sex  ;  and  made,  at  the  same  time,  the 
meet  of  her  own  personal  advantages,  and  social  standing.  She 
ever  regarded  esthetics  as  the  special  province  of  women ;  and 
taught,  from  the  mulberry  grove  onward,  that  it  is  every  wo- 
man's duty  to  be  as  beautiful  as  God  had  given  her  the  power; 
not  for  vanity,  but  to  increase  her  influence,  that  she  might  glorify 
her  Maker  the  better,  and  the  more  please  her  friends,  and  serve 
those  to  whom  she  would  do  good.  Beauty  in  wo;nan  is  a 
source  of  power.  It  is  more  an  afl*air  of  cultivation,  than  had 
been  supposed.  Whatever  promotes  health,  promotes  beauty  of 
complexion,  and  is  cultivated  by  uir,  exercise,  bathing,  suitable 
diet,  and  regular  hours  of  sleep.  Proper  positions  and  graceful 
movements,  can,  by  attention,  be  acquired.  Tiie  perfection  of 
dress,  especially  for  the  young,  is  not  fashionable  extravagance, 
bat  elegant  simplicity.  Then  the  highest  of  all  sublunary  beauty, 
is  beauty  of  expression  ;  and  that  is  the  gleaming  forth  upon  the 
countenance  of  what  is  good  within — holy  and  amiable  sensibili- 
ties,  mingled  with  intelligence  and  truth. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  WILLARD. — PROGRESS  OP  THB  SEMINARY. — TEACH- 
ERS TRAINED. 

In  May,  1825,  Mrs.  Willard  and  the  institution  met  a  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard.     His  last  illness  was  long  and  pain« 

*  In  general,  when  the  graduates  of  the  seminary  develop  into  women  of  s(v> 
cicty  and  mistresses  of  families,  they  have  been  found  imbued  with  the  principles, 
and  having  acquired  the  habits,  which  lead  to  good  housekeeping.  The  pupils  in 
tlieir  small  rooms,  each  occupied  by  two  inmates,  (carefully  assorted,  as  one  of 
the  most  delicate  duties  of  the  principal,)  are  provided  with  closets,  bureaus, 
&c^  so  that  everything  can  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  everything  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  And  they  are  under  a  strict  surveillance,  as  each  iu  turn  is  to  keep 
the  iDom  in  perfect  order.  This  is  that  their  eye  may  become  accustomed  to  or- 
der,  so  as,  of  itself,  to  detect  the  reverse.  They  are  required  to  keep  in  order 
their  own  clothing,  and  have  a  set  time  for  mending.  They  took  their  turns  also 
with  the  domestic  superintendent,  to  leom  pastry  cookiii;;.  Each  room-mate  is 
in  turn,  room-keeper  for  the  week,  and  liable  to  a  fuult-mnrk  if  the  monitress,  in 
httr  bmirly  rounds,  during  school  hours,  finds  any  thing  out  of  order. 
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All.  His  wife's  presence  and  care  were  essential  to  his  comfort, 
and  for  llie  uninterrupted  days  and  nights  of  three  months  she  waa 
his  constant  nurse. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  had  been  the  beloved  physician 
of  the  seminary,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  sole  manager  of 
its  pecuniary  affairs.  How  much  he  did  to  sustain  ^rs.  Willard 
in  the  work  she  had  undertaken,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  her  soon  after  his  death:  "The 
pupils  I  have  educated  are  now  my  teachers.  They,  better  than 
men,  understand  my  views,  and  they  cheerfully  yield  themselves 
to  my  influence.  But  the  school  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Willard,  my  husband.  Fie  entered  into  the 
full  spirit  of  my  views,  with  a  disinterested  zeal  for  that  sex. 
whom,  as  he  believed,  his  own  had  injuriously  neglected.  With 
an  affection  more  generous  and  disinterested  than  ever  man  before 
felt,  he,  in  liis  later  life,  sought  my  elevation,  indifferent  to  his 
own.  Possessing,  on  the  whole,  an  opinion  more  favorable  of  me 
than  any  other  human  being  ever  will  have, — and  thus  encouraging 
me  to  dare  much,  he  yet  knew  my  weaknesses,  and  fortified  me 
against  them.  But  my  feelings  are  leading  me  from  my  subject, 
and  1  have  no  claim  to  intrude  my  private  griefs  on  you." 

From  the  gra^e  of  her  husband,  bowed  in  spirit,  and  emaciated 
in  form,  Mrs.  Willard  returned  to  her  work,  to  find  it  increased 
by  new  burdens.  She  loved  not  money  for  money's  sake,  but  she 
knew  it  was  the  sinews  of  success.  Determined  to  understand 
her  own  business,  she  did  not  take  again  her  hours  of  teaching, 
until  she  had  first  planted  herself  at  her  ofBce-desk,  and,  for  a 
time,  not  only  superintended,  but  kept  her  own  books.  She  now 
made  a  new  and  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  school  year, 
dividing  it  into  two  annual  terms,  instead  of  three.  In  other  ways 
she  systematized  and  simplified  her  school-keeping,  as  connected 
with  her  financial  concerns.  Twice  a  year,  every  debt  she  owed 
was  paid. 

The  question  will  here  occur :  how  were  the  means  to  sustain  the 
institution,  and  to  procure  its  constantly  increasing  facilities,  com. 
manded  ?  We  answer:  from  the  great  and  extensive  popularity 
to  which  Mrs.  Willard's  teaching,  and  her  school-books,*  had 
attained.  Scholars  flowed  in  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and 
some  from  Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 


♦  The  geographies  had  an  almost  unparalleled  sncceftB  on  their  first  issue ;  but 
Afterwards,  the  authors  were  shot,  by  arrows  winged  with  their  own  feathers. 
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We  inquire  next :  what  were  the  unexpected  means  hy  which 
Mrs*  Willard's  school  became  regarded  as  a  model  school, — its 
fame  and  influence  rapidly  extending  fur  beyond  any  concep- 
tion made  while  forming  its  orippinal  *^Plan?'*  This  was  effected 
by  examinations  of  the  school,  private  and  public  ^  by  the  circu- 
lation of  the  '^Plan/'  and  the  approbation  it  met  from  high 
authorities,  and  chiefly  from  a  source  not  thought  of  when  that  was 
written:  the  normal  training  of  teachers,  and  the  great  demand 
for  their  services,  so  that  they  were  soon  spread  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Union. 

This  system  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  same  general  efforts 
^r  all  her  pupils,  by  which  all  of  sufficient  ability  learned  to 
understand,  remember  and  communicate ;  and  without  its  being 
^garded  as  an  object  to  learn  to  teach,  this  process  was  in  reality 
fitting  every  one  of  the  good  pupils  to  become  choice  teachers. 
Many,  who  never  in  youth  thought  of  teaching,  Ijave  taken  it 
up  as  a  resource  in  later  life,  and  pursued  it  with  success. 

The  receiving  of  girls  expressly  for  education  as  teachers  was 
<^t  first  accidental; — begun  in  a  case,  where  orphans,  left  desti- 
^^te,  pined  for  education;  and  while  their  pledge  was  given  that 
they  would  pay  by  teaching  as  soon  as  they  were  fitted,  it  was 
^ken  rather  as  quieting  delicate  minds,  than  with  any  real  expect- 
ation on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Willard, — so  long  seemed  the  time,  and 
®^  tJiany  the  chances  of  failure, — that  she  should  ever  receive 
''©niuneration.  Yet  in  these  cases,  she  was  eventually  repaid; 
and  aeeing  that  thus  she  was  carrying  out  her  object  for  the  estab- 
^^^hnnent  and  the  spread  of  female  education,  and  ut  the  same  time 
"Piping  those  she  loved,  she  went  on  willingly  in  this  direction, 
^^  Oeyond  the  limits  of  mere  worldly  prudence.* 

^ut  to  be  capable  of  teaching  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
^^hool. mistress.     She  must  govern  as  well  as  teach,  and  there  is 

*  ^re.  Willard**  practice  of  educating  teachers,  when  it  became  enlarged  and 
*^**«Hiatized,  embraced,  in  theorj-,  a  self-supporting  scheme.  To  those  young 
**<li«^»  who  had  not  the  means  of  meeting  their  expenses,  either  in  part  or  in 


^"«^l^,  she  furnished  at  her  regular  prices,  tuition,  board,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 

^^ftt:  of  clothing  and  traveling  expenses;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  they  gave 

*  **«>t«  which  wa»  to  be  met  out  of  their  first  earnings.    But  the  pupQ  was 

*^^«d  a  moderate  sum  for  her  wardrobe.    These  notes  were,  however,  fVe- 

^^»itly  collected  without   interest,— often   canceled   for  less   than  their  first 

T^^^,— sometimes,  when  misfortune  pressed,  relinquished  in  full,  and  sometimes 

^^  tlirongh  extravagance,  carelessness,  or  inefficiency.    Those  who  paid  most 

^'^^■'^ptly  were  the  most  grateful.     Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  distln- 

P*^*bed  women  of  the  country.    Filial  in  their  feelings  towards  their  benefao- 

^'^^i  Mrs.  Willard  may  well  regard  them  as  her  glory  and  crown  of  rejoicing. 
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a  democratic  feature  in  the  government  of  the  Troy  seminary,  by 
which  all  the  good  and  faithful  pupils,  taking  part  in  the  school 
administration,  become  fitted  to  govern  others  with  dignity.  The 
oiHcer  of  the  day  is  taken  in  rot^ion  from  the  older  scholars.  Her 
office  is  grave  and  important,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  Troy  seminary ;  and  none  gave  in  its  estab- 
lishment a  more  severe  test  of  address  and  perseverance,  on  the 
part  of  the  principal. 

The  teachers  of  the  seminary  she  assembled  in  *' Teachers' 
Meeting"  on  Friday  evening,  not  only  to  receive  reports  of  their 
classes,  but  to  debate  the  standing  questions  :  what  can  we  do  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  school — what  law  make-— or  what  un- 
make ? — when  Mrs.  Willard  proposed  to  them  to  establish  this 
day-officer  or  monitress,  to  be  considered  during  the  day  an  officer 
of  the  institution,  and  to  vbit  every  room  once  an  hour  and  mark 
delinquents — the  teachers  declared  against  it,  saying,  as  many 
others  did,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it, — pupils  could  never 
be  brought  to  mark  their  companions.  But  Mrs.  Willard,  count- 
ing on  her  influence,  and  taking  great  pains  previously  to  instruct 
her  scholars  on  the  special  nature  of  official  duty,  began  the  sys- 
tem, and  carried  it  through ;  establishing  honors  and  privileges  to 
the  faithful  mdtaitress,  and  making  the  unfaithful  take  the  fault- 
mark,  (or  wliat  was  the  same,  lose  one  of  her  own  credits,)  for 
any  offense  knowingly  passed  unmarked.  The  system  remains 
in  the  seminary  to  this  time  ;  though  now  the  duties  of  the  day 
require  two  successive  monitors.  To  be  efficient  and  faithful  in 
this  office,  is  to  stand  high  in  the  school.  To  be  capable  of  per- 
forming it  well,  is  to  be  fitted  to  govern  in  a  school  or  a  family. 
The  success  of  the  teachers  who  go  from  the  seminary,  is  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  this  discipline,  as  officer  of  the  day  at 
Troy. 

Mrs.  Willard,  when  she  wrote  the  "Plan,"  did  not  at  all  contem- 
plate the  special  training  of  teachers ;  and  she  never  turned  aside  to 
accommodate  the  school  to  them,  but  rather  the  reverse.  With  a 
pupil-teacher  of  advancement  and  improved  character,  she  would 
place  in  the  same  room,  a  petted,  self-willed  Miss  of  wealthy 
parents.  This  was  an  advantage  to  both  parties — for  while  the 
teacher-scholar  was  aiding  Mrs.  Willard  in  a  difficult  dnd  delicate 
duty,  she  was  brought  more  into  contact  and  conversation  with  her 
principal,  by  whom  it  was  her  special  business  to  profit ;  and  on 
the  management  of  difficult  pupils — ^the  most  critical  poition  of  the 
business  she  was  to  learn. 
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The  labor  of  the  system  and  responsibilities  of  its  founder,  few 
can  appreciate.  Besides  the  financial  risk  incurred  by  the  intro- 
ductioa  of  so  many  non-paying  pupils  into  a  school,  whose  pres- 
ence required  additional  teachers,  room,  table  expenses,  dec,  the 
care  of  providing  places  for  them,  after  graduation,  was  immense. 
Watchfuloess  over  them  never  ceased.  Moreover,  the  system  was 
to  popular,  that  applications  for  instruction  were  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  institution.  Imploring  letters,  sad  tales  of  misfor- 
tUDe,  and  urgent  appeals  for  special  favor,  were  an  incessant  tax 
upon  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  principal.  During  the 
iborteeQ  months,  previous  to  her  leaving  the  institution,  the 
li^tters  in  this  department  alone,  amounted  to  five  hundred,  which 
had  all  to  be  read  and  answered,  requiring,  of  course,  the  assist- 
ance of  a  secretary. 

It  was  always  Mrs.  Willard's  design  to  limit  the  number  of 
teacher-scholars,  so  that  the  institution  would  not  incur  financial 
disaster  by  carrying  too  heavy  a  burden.  And  since  normal 
ttbools,  distinctively  established  and  endowed,  have  removed  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  system  at  the  seminary,  it  has  been  for 
the  most  part  abandoned ;  and  its  present  pupils  are  generally 
fioin  wealthy  parents,  and  those  whose  object  is  to  fit  their  daugh- 
ters for  private  life.  Its  first  object  and  mission  lias  ever  been, 
to  make  it  a  model-school  for  teaching  the  broad  sphere  of  wo- 
man's duties  and  accomplishments.* 

But  so  popular  had  the  system  become,  that  throughout  the 
Union  the  simple  certificate  of  scholarship,  signed  **  Emma  Wil- 
Iftrd,**  served  as  a  passport  to  almost  any  desirable  situation,  not- 
withstanding the  seminary  lacked  the  seal  of  an  incorporated  and 
endowed  institution. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  give  a  full  his- 

*  As  on  evidence  of  the  entimation  in  which  Mrs.  Willard's  power  as  a  teacher 
■re  beld,  we  moke  the  following  extract  from  a  Poan  on  Female  Education^  deliv- 
ered before  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Female  Seminary,  at  its  annual  commencement, 
Jalj  8th,  1858,  by  Christopher  C.  Cqx: 

In  the  great  art  of  Teaching  we  shall  And 
Its  best  exponent  is  a  female  mind. 
In  all  that  wins  by  manner  or  address, 
As  In  scholastic  discipline  no  less ; 
In  Taried  knowledge,  oratorio  sway, 
The  ready  pen  that  knowledge  to  convey; 
The  skill  all  sciences  to  understand, 
Grapple  abstruse^t  problems,  hand  to  hand; 
Our  Trojan  Willard  stands  aloft  confcst 
By  aU,  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  the  best ! 
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tory  of  the  Troy  seminary.  Its  success  has  been  unexampled. 
For  several  years  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  numbered  about 
four  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  have  been  boarders. 
Teachers  and  officers  number  nearly  thirty.  It  sends  forth  about 
twenty. five  teachers  each  year.  Since  18dS,  it  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Willard,  John  H.  Willard,  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  L.  Willard ;  the  former  having  been  for  some 
years  her  business  partner,  and  the  latter  having  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  nineteen  years  previous  to  18^,  as  pupil, 
teacher,  and  vice-principal.  The  sanrie  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  are  continued,  with  such  modifications  as  larger  means 
and  added  experience  naturally  and  happily  induce. 

In  1846  an  addition  was  made  to  the  accomnrKxiation  for  rooni« 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  fifty  feet  square  and  five 
stories  high,  making  the  front  of  the  main  edifice  on  the  Park,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  and  giving  rooms  for  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, chemical  laboratory,  library,  and  lecture  room,  besides  an 
ample  hall  for  examinations,  concerts,  &c. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are  convenient, 
including  the  modern  improvements.  The  entire  building  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  gas.  A  good  calisthenic  and 
exercise  hall,  for  the  health  of  the  girls,  is  included  in  tlie  build- 
ing. Thus  Mrs.  Willard  has  lived  to  see  an  institution,  fully  and 
successfully  embodying  the  ideal  of  her  elaborate  "Plan  ;  "  where 
the  course  of  study  is  thorough  and  complete,  and  the  facilities 
abundant  and  adapted. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  circumstance,  that  Lady  Franklin, 
whose  efforts  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  Arctic  seas,  have 
excited  a  world-wide  sympathy,  once  came  to  this  country  ex- 
pressly to  visit  the  Troy  seminary,  and  see  for  herself  the  suc- 
cessful training  of  women  in  the  higher  branches,  of  which  she 
had  heard  with  great  interest,  as  characteristic  of  this  American 
institution.  She  spent  some  time  at  the  seminary,  with  great  sat* 
bfaction  to  herself  and  to  the  teachers. 

VISIT  TO   EUROPE. — EDUCATION   OF   FOREIGN   WOMEN. SEPARATlOlf 

FROM    TROY. MOTIVE   POWERS. 

Mrs.  Willard  went  with  her  son  to  Europe  in  October,  1830, 
and  returned  in  July,  1831.  The  main  objects  of  her  tour,  the 
restoration  of  health,  and  the  extension  of  professional  knowledge, 
were  accomplished.  During  her  absence,  the  seminary  was  in 
charge  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
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The  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Willard's  labors  in  behalf  of  education, 
kid  preceded  her.  When  Lafayette  revisited  this  country  in 
1825,  Mrs.  Willard  was  honored  with  his  friendship.  lie  then 
bvited  her  to  visit  France— and  now  received  her  accordingly. 
From  this  and  other  sources,  she  obtained  facilities  for  visiting  the 
schools,  especially  those  most  remarkable  for  the  education  of 
women.  Marshal  McDonald  gave  her  an  order,  permitting  her  to 
eumine  the  schools  founded  by  Napoleon  at  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
Germaio-en-Laye.  She  had  further  opportunities  of  knowing 
ioteroally  their  regulations,  from  one  who  had  long  been  in  them, 
inie  De  Courval,  who  returned  with  her  to  Troy  as  teacher  of  the 
French  language.  By  Madame  Belloc  she  was  furnished  with  an 
iQtroductk)n  to  Miss  Edgeworth ;  from  whom  she  received  facilities 
fcr  visiting  the  highest  grade  of  female  schools  in  England. 

Some  two  or  three  years  after  the  promulgation  of  tlio  **Plan," 
Mn.  Willard  becoming  acquainted  with  M.  Salazar,  the  Colum- 
l^iao  Minister,  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  letter  from  the 
author — pleading  for  her  sex — to  the  South  American  Liberator. 
A  respectful  answer  was  returned  by  Bolivar,  through  the  proper 
<l^partment,  and  a  female  college  afUirwards  established  at  Santa 
Fft  de  Bogota. 

After  Mrs.  VVillard's  return  from  Europe  in  1H31,  she  enlisted 

her  energies  in  a  scheme   for  establishing  a  school  in  Greece  for 

^  improvement  of  the  women  of  the  East, — by  inaugurating  a 

'cbool  in  Athens  for  the  teaching  of  native  teachers.     By  leave 

0^  the  missionary  board,  under  whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  of 

Athens,  this  normal  department  was  added  to  their  school  already 

listing.     The   Greek  government   responded  to   this  welcome 

"^^^ement  of  the  "  Troy  Society,"  (an  association  of  benevolent 

'^ies  formed  at  Troy,)  by  passing  a  law  to  educate  at  this  normal 

'^^'^ool  a  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  great  as  the  American  ladies 

Would  00  their  part  provide  for.     To  aid  in  procuring  the  ncces* 

•••y  funds,  Mrs.  Willard  agreed  with  the  society  to  prepare  some 

^*®  Volume;  and  at  their  request  she  wrote  out  her  European 

Journal  and  Letters,"  containing  393  pages ;  for  the  publication 

of  which  the  society  realized  $1,100  of  the  82,500  eventually 

■^  to  Greece  by  them  and  others  acting  with  them.     There 

WIS  forwarded  $500  a  year  to  support  ten  beneficiaries ;  until 

^'*   Milnor,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Secretary  of  the  Mission- 

^  Board,  signified  that,  for  the  future,  the  Board  preferred  to 

^^«  the  sole  control  of  their  own  agents  ;  and  they  would  provide, 

if  their  funds  warranted,  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department. 
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There  is  po  doubt  that  much  has  been  done  by  this  normal  school 
to  elevate  the  women  of  the  East. 

In  1838,  shortly  before  leaving  the  seminary,  Mrs.  Willard 
made  out,  and  has  left,  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  her  educational  principles  and  practices.  It 
Was  addressed  as  "A  Letter  to  the  Willard  Association  for  the 
Mutual  Improvement  of  Female  Teachers."  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains the  names  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  members  then 
present  at  the  seminary,  either  as  teachers  or  preparing  to  teach. 
The  *' Letter"  is  specially  addressed  to  those  whom  she  had 
already  sent  forth  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  would  endeavor  to  lead  in  the  right  way,  those  on  whose 
success  depended  not  only  the  extensive  spread  of  female  edu- 
cation, but  the  repayment  of  the  fortune  she  had  expended,  and 
her  valued  good  name  as  a  teacher. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  shall   presently  introduce  an  extract, 
showing  the  true  character  of  Mrs.  Willard^s  religious  teaching. 
Religion  was  regarded  by  her  as  the  underlying  and  sustaining 
principle  of  all  right  education.     It  has  always  been  a  maxim 
with  her,  that  no  solid  intellectual  improvement  could  be  expected 
of  a  pupil  while  she  was  morally  wrong ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
her  constant  purpose  to  make  her  "daughters,"  (as  she  regarded 
her  pupils,  for  her  love  to  them  was  scjjrcely  less  than  maternal,) 
first  of  all  feel  love  towards  God,  and   understand   the  wisdom  of 
conforming  the  life  to  His  laws.  To  this  end,  not  only  was  Christian 
truth  instilled  with  the  daily  school  instruction,  but  also  by  direct 
personal  conversation  ;  and  on  Saturday  morning,  at  half  past 
eleven,  when   the  week's  work   was  done,   a   familiar,  practical^ 
Christian  lecture,  was  given  to  the  assembled  scholars;  at  which 
the  presence  of  each  one  was  specially  enjoined.     This  Saturday 
lecture  occurred  the  next  day  after  the  Teacher's  evening  meet- 
ing, when  the  officer  of  the  week,  (each  teacher  in  her  turn,)  pre- 
sented to  the  Principal  a  Report,  embodying  the  seven  monitreas 
bills  of  the  day -officers,  with  a  summary  of  the  fault  and   credit 
marks  given  by  them,  and  also  those  given  by  herself,  with  her 
own  general  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  during  the  week. 
This  summary  was,  read  to  the  school   before  the  lecture  began* 
Thus  faults  as  well  as  improvements  were  reviewed,  and  all  con- 
duct and  experiences  regarded  in  the  light  of  Grod's  holy  law,  and 
of  "the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

We  commend  the  following  extract  from  the  address  above  re* 
ferred  to :— 
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Bat  though  earthly  employers  may  not  always  be  satisfied  when  you  do 
your  duty,  yet,  with  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  we  shall  ever  find  jusntioe,  and 
that,  too,  tempcr(>d  with  mercy.  First  of  all,  then,  be  careful  so  to  regulate 
your  example  and  your  teaching,  that  He,  finding  you  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  tihall,  in  His  good  time,  make  you  ruler  over  many.  Accustom  your- 
selves to  regard  Uim  as  the  great  Employer  of  your  time,  and  final  Judge 
and  Rewarder  of  your  virtues ;  and  the  children  undor  your  care  as  His,  and 
to  be  trained  up  for  Him.  Though  this  grand  principle  may  be  modified  in 
its  exercise  by  the  peculiar  views  of  earthly  parents,  yet  it  is  not  their  will, 
eTen  if  they  are  i^o  impioua  as  to  wish  it,  that  can  set  o^ido  this  primary 
obligation. 

yaithfulnenn  to  Ood^  then,  will  comprehend  whatever  may  be  said  on  the 
extensive  subject,  of  training  the  young  to  morality  and  religion.  The  first 
means  to  do  this  is,  to  show  by  your  conduct  the  sacred  estimation  in  which 
you  hold  these  things  yourself.  Speak  trur,  and  do  ukhit,  ns  well  as  to  re- 
<iuire  it  of  them.  Reverence  God  with  devout  love  and  fear ;  attend  upon 
His  public  worship  and  sacraments;  read  His  word  for  your  guide,  and  keep 
near  to  Him  in  prayer.  Let  the  holy  scriptures,  particularly  on  the  Lord's 
^Jt  be  taught  to  your  pupils  in  a  manner  to  interest  them.  The  practice  of 
fpeciol  instruction  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  at  Honie  stated  tieason,  as 
"*  our  Satunlay's  lectures  at  the  Seminary,  is  good.  Daily  prayer  in  school 
should  be  regularly  attended  ;  solemnity  should  prevail,  but  tediousuess  should 
^  avoided. 

So  far,  however,  from  depending  on  set  times,  for  the  whole  discharge  of 

***®  duty  of  training  the  young  to  piety  and  virtue,  you  are,  during  all  your 

*xerci«>g,  to  regard  it  as  the  grand  object  of  your  labors ;  and  wliile  your 

I^pibs  see  that  it  is  so,  they  will  be  teaming  to  consider  it  their  main  concern 

J^**o.      lustead  of  telling  them  nothing  more  than  that  they  must  not  be  angry 

°J^<^u«e  it  8iK)il8  their  beauty,  or  they  must  not  tell  lies  because  it  hurts  their 

2***Ticter,   gravely   show  them    that   such  things   are  displeasing  to  their 

•■■^kor;  and  mention  some  of  the  Scriptures  which  forbid  them.     And  when 

ypu  hiive  punished  a  child  for  a  serious  fault,  antl  the  ixMiitent  asks  your  for- 

^veiicss,  remind  her  while  you  pronounce  it,  that  she  should  go  to  (iod  in 

P'^yer  to  ask  it  of  Him  as  the  one  she  has  chiefly  offended.     Instead  of  pur- 

*uiti^  the  common  method  of  making  her  promise  a  great  deal  to  you  in  the 

^^y  of  amendment,  (a  practice  which  does  but  make  proinisr-hreakers,)  coun- 

*^*  her  to  resolve  against  her  fault  before  her  Maker,  and  ask  his  grace  to 

•liable  her  to  keep  her  good  resolutions ;  as  for  you,  you  sliall  know  her  repent- 

^^Q  to  be  sincere,  when  there  is  an  answering  change  in  her  conduct.     Take 

^^^utage  of  passing  occurrences,  as  the  death  of  friends,  to  in^press  your 

P'^piUs  with  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  them  lor  preparing  their  last 

•ccoxint-  and  if  an  examination  excites  them,  tell  them  how  vain  and  idle  it 

^to  fear  to  be  brought  before  a  few  worms  of  the  dust,  like  themselves,  to 

S!^  I'xestioned  on  literary  matters,  where  they  make  special  preparation,  when 

J^®  Very  secrets  of  their  hearts  are  always  known  to  Clod,  and  must  one  day 

^^^ade  manifest  to  an  assembled  universe. 

y^kile  engaged  in  teaching  any  study,  the  pious  instructor  will  find  inter* 
?**^*^g  occasions  of  leading  her  scholars  to  view  the  Almighty  as  the  God  of 
•ttit^^  or  of  Pro\'idence,  and  thus  to  introduce  the  germs  of  piety  into  their 
^"*^^  along  with  those  of  science. 

^X^hat  "God  has  a  life-plan  for  every  human  person,"  is  a  doc- 
;"^^  strongly  countenanced  by  the  life  of  Mrs.  Willard.  Look- 
'^K  t)ver  it  as  a  whole,  we  see  that  her  felt  mission — the  progress 
'^^oman — had  its  parts ;  and  the  time  had  now  como,  when  in 
^^  flepartment  which  regarded  the  Troy  Seminary,  her  own  pe- 
^^^iar  work  was  accomplished,  while  other  portions  of  her  life- 
P^^^  remained  to  be  worked  out.     She  had  seen  an  institution 

■^^nded,  which  already  gave  advantages  to  her  sex,  beyond  her 
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conception  when  she  wrote  her  "  Plan."  Those  dearest  to  her 
were  ready  and  fully  prepared  to  take  her  place  ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 838,  she  resigned  to  them  her  office  in  the  seminary. 

The  next  work  of  public  interest  in  which  Mrs.  Willard  en- 
gaged,  was  in  tlie  fall  of  the  succeeding  year,  1839.  It  was  the 
reinvestigation  of  her  long-studied  hypothesis  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  With  the  aid  of  her  old  family  physician,  Dr.  Robbina, 
and  Prof.  Smith,  then  of  Troy,  (both  believers  in  her  theory,)  she 
now  witnessed  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
Being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  her  views,  she  then  carefully 
re-wrote  her  theory,  and  sent  four  copies  of  tiie  manuscript  to  Eu« 
rope,  of  which  one  went  to  the  Drs.  Edwards,  members  of  the 
French  Institute.  Her  correspondence  with  one  of  them,  and  her 
treatise,  are  both  contained  in  her  work  on  the  *'  Motive  Powers," 
published  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

WORK  A  MONO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Willard's  consecration  to  the  cause  of 
education,  inevitably  led  her,  in  time,  beyond  the  sphere  of  estab- 
lishing a  Female  Seminary,  to  the  still  wider  benevolence  of  edu- 
cating female  teachers) — and  for  other  lands  as  well  as  her  own. 
The  same  consecration  led  her  in  time  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Common  or  Public  Schools,  which,  in  the  year  1840,  was  pro- 
videntially directed  to  practical  results  of  permanent  value.  Mrs. 
Willard  thus  writes : — 

"About  three  years  before  leaving  the  Troy  Seminary,  my  mind 
was  aroused  to  alarm  concerning  the  condition  of  the  commoa 
schools  of  my  native  State,  by  the  representations  of  Miss  Rob- 
bins,  a  zealous  friend  of  education,  who  had  just  been  making  a 
tour  of  observation  through  these  schools.  Looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, I  found  that  it  was  not  in  Connecticut  only,  but  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  country  ;  that  there  was  a  general  decadence 
of  the  common  schools. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1840,  on  a  visit  to  Kensington,  I  stopped  at 
Hartford,  and  there  learned,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  a  great 
impulse  in  favor  of  common  schools  had  been  given  ;  warmth  ia 
generous  hearts  was  enkindled  ;  and  all  around  were  signs  of  life 
and  animation.  Mr.  Barnard,  whom  I  had  before  known  as  the 
friend  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Todd,  was  foremost  in  the  movement ;  and 
had  received  from  the  state  an  appointment,  which  was  effec- 
tively that  of  State  Superintendent.  He  had  already  inaugurated 
a  system  of  operations;  and  was  now  going  the  rounds  of  the 
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itite  to  get  up  an  interest,  and  make  dry  bones  live.  He  had 
appointed  a  festal  meeting  of  the  schools  at  Kensington,  which 
took  place  about  ten  days  after  my  arrival  there." 

Much  interest  was  felt  by  the  people  of  Kensington,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  was  invited  to  write  an  address  for  the  occasion,  which 
ahedid.  Mr.  Barnard  was  present,  and  in  his  Journal  thus  de- 
icribes  the  jubilant  scene  :— 

Ob  the  18th  infit,  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  Rcbools  was  held  at  the  church, 
ud  a  happy  day  it  proved  to  parents,  teachers,  and  children. 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  the  schools  at  the  meeting  house,  the  music,  with  the 
biiiners,  were  stationed  on  the  stepn,  and  the  scliolaro,  in  procession,  entered 
mder  tlie  banners,  and  filled  the  body  of  the  church.     The  house  was  soon 
erowded,  many  being  in  attendance  from  neighboring  towns ;  indeed  it  is 
nid  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Royal  Robbins,  to  have  been  the  largest  congre- 
gitioii  assembled  in  this  place  since  his  ordination,  22  yearn  since.     The  ex- 
eidiea  were  commenced  with  prayer  from  the  pastor,  followed  by  singing 
firen  a  large  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Ilartlbrd.     A  concise 
uidable  report  of  the  present  state  of  the  schools  by  the  visiting  committee 
HI  read.     A  piece  was  then  sung,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Bobbins.    The  children  were  next  addressed  by  Jesse  Olney,  Esq.,  of  South- 
inxtOD.     Music  followed  by  the  band   from  Worthington,  who  had  kindly 
Tolimtecred  their  services  for  the  occasion.     An  address  written  for  the  occa- 
Mdby  Mrs.  Willard,  was  then  read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Burritt,  and  lis- 
tened to  with   deep  and  thrilling  interest    This  was  followed  by  other 
Mldreaaea  and  interesting  exercises. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  refreshments  were  passed  to  the  children,  when 
^7  separated  in  high  glee,  in  the  same  order  as  they  came,  greatly  pleased 
viUi  the  thought  that  there  had  been  a  great  and  high  day  on  their  account. 
It  IB  believed  that  the  interest  of  this  occasion  exceeded  the  highest  anticipa- 
tiooi  of  the  old  and  young. 

Mrs.  Willard's  address,  and  her  past  experience,  were  calcu* 
lated  to  inspire  not  only  interest  in  improving  the  common  schools, 
out  conficlence  in  its  author,  as  the  best  agent  for  carrying  out  the 
improvements  she  so  earnestly  recommended.  The  result  was 
"^>t  she  was  immediately  invited  by  the  influential  men  of  the 
piikce,  to  tako  the  common  schools  in  hand.  In  order  to  afford  her 
^  due  authority,  she  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
P*'i«h  as  Superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Kensington, 

^  toke  the  oversight  of  them  for  the  ensuing  season."  To 
*  Written  notice  of  those  proceedings,  from  a  committee  chosen 
"^f  that  purpose,  she  replied  by  accepting  the  office,  with  the  con- 
^*^0Q  that  she  should  be  unanimously  supported  in  her  arduous 
duties  by  the  women,  as  well  as  the  men  of  Kensington. 

'^e  pause  upon  the  extraordinary  nature  of  this  tran.saction,  to 
*•*  whether  it  does  not  inaugurate  a  new  and  correct  principle  of 
^^  action?  Women  cannot  legally  vote  in  a  town  or  school- 
**^  meeting ;  but  may  they  not  be  legally  voted  for  ?  Had 
"**  the  voters  of  Kensington  a  legal  right  to  elect,  by  their  votes, 
•^^an  for  school*8uperintcndent  7  and  were  they  not  legally 
11 
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bound  to  sustain  her  acts,  the  same  as  if  that  office  had  been  held 
by  a  man  ?  If  school-committees  may  legally  employ  womea  to 
teachf  why  may  not  the  voters  elect  women  to  superintend  ? 

In  May,  before  the  opening  of  the  schools,  Mrs.  Wiilard,  by  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard,  wrote  to  hitp  a  letter  explaining  her  plans 

of  improvement.  A  few  extracts  will  best  show  how  she  intended 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  her  novel  position : — 

Four  schools,  each  witli  a  female  teacher,  will  have  gone  into  operation  in 
this  society,  during  the  week  ensuing.  These  teachcra  are  engugod  with  the 
expectaiioa  that  they  are  to  receive  directions  from  inc.  Our  iirnt  busiuesa, 
on  the  assembling  of  the  schools,  will  be  to  select,  with  the  consent  of  all  par- 
ties, some  of  tite  oldest,  nio.4t  discreet,  and  best  instructed  girls,  as  assistant 
teachers.  Tliese  will  be  employed  with  the  three-fold  object  of  promoting 
their  own  education,  of  making  them  useful  in  the  business  of  the  school,  and 
of  training  them  by  actual  service,  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction,  to  become 
teachers  in  full.  These  assistants  should  be  so  numerous  that  while  each  shall 
have  a  p  irt,  perhap  <  the  largest  jurt  of  her  time  for  her  own  improvement, 
the  princip'il  teacher  shall  be  so  aided  in  her  dutieii,  that  the  whole  school 
shall  be  kept  profitably  employed.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  children,  especially 
when  quite  young,  learn  in  pro;)ortion  to  the  instruction  imparted,  and  this 
may  often  be  given  by  a  younger,  as  well  as  an  older  teacher. 

This  plan  of  assistant  teachers,  from  among  the  best  of  the  scholars,  I  tested, 
in  the  early  o.'l;  inization  of  the  Trov  Female  Scminiirv.  A  school  arranged  in 
this  manner  is  not  so  good  as  one  with  a  corps  of  highly  instructed  and  regu- 
larly  trained  teachers.  But  thcU^  on  account  of  expense,  is  out  of  the  present 
question ;  and  I  do  believe  the  proponed  is  the  best  possible  method  of  pro- 
riding  the  needed  help  to  the  teacher  of  the  common  schools.  The  wife  of 
the  farmer  might  find  it  easier  to  be  served  by  experienced  hands,  than  to 
teach  her  own  daughters  to  keep  the  house  and  tend  the  dairy ;  but  after  they 
have  received  the  proper  drill,  it  is  her  own  fault  if  they  do  not  become  the 
best  of  a.ssi.stants.  And  here  is  an  important  consideration ;  if  the  farmer^n 
wife  takes  other  help,  and  neglects  to  instruct  her  daughters,  how  is  her 
bouse  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  she  is  removed  ;  or  where  are  the  yoimg  fanners 
to  tiud  lu'lps  meet  for  them?  So,  if  tlie  common  schools  do  not  educate  their 
own  teachers,  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  the  majority  of  them  will  not  be 
educate  1.  ••••«•• 

In  regard  to  room,  wo  shall  want  for  each  school,  besides  the  main  apart- 
ment, one  small  room,  where  an  assistant  can  be  teaching  the  very  young 
children ;  and  another,  perhaps  larger,  where  the  best  instructed  of  the  assist 
ants  can  hear  recitations  of  the  oldest  pupils,  and  most  advanced  classes, 
whose  lessons  require  considerable  time.  Such  scholars,  who  understand  the 
general  plan  of  study,  who  can,  in  the  main,  comprehend  their  authors,  and 
who  may,  in  some  measure,  be  depended  upon  to  govern  themselves,  do  better 
with  an  inferior  teacher,  than  larger  cla.sses  of  younger  pupils,  who  are  to  bo 
governed  as  well  as  instructed,  and  taught  the  manner  of  study,  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter.  Yet  the  classes  confided  to  the  assistants  should  be  reg- 
ularly reviewed  by  the  principal  teacher;  and  those  in  this  society  will  1^ 
occasionally  by  myself. 

This  being  the  summer  term,  the  most  advanced  pupils  will  be  altogether 
of  the  female  sex.  I  shall  regard  them  as  forming  one  school,  divided  for 
convenience  of  attendance,  and  for  giving  aid  as  assistant  teachers ;  but  we 
shall  bring  them  together  for  a  common  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Of  course,  in  this  department,  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  l>ooks  studied. 
As  to  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  teacher  who  gives  to  her 
good  scholars  (for  it  is  the  good  wax  alone  that  takes  the  perfect  impression,) 
ft  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  to  other  scholars  in  proportion ; 
and  to  all  a  proper  method  of  communicating  what  they  know.  It  shall  be 
my  care  to  make  the  examination  an  actual  test  of  this-— a  test  at  which  the 
faithful  teacher  will  exult. 
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Eich  acbool  houiic  should,  we  think,  l>c  provided  with  a  clock ;  no  matter 
hov  plain,  if  it  do  but  pertorin  it«t  otlice  eornn'tly.  Whatever  in  to  be  done 
Kgoiarljr  reqaireH  a  »et  time  a:*  well  a8  a  tixed  place ;  and  teiichem  on  low 
vigw  cannot  afford  to  buy  watchc:* ;  uor  would  they  iterve  the  purpoHc  of  a 
perpctoal  inemcuto  oi'  the  couiing  duly  of  tlic  schoUir,  like  a  cluck. 

We  close  our  extracts  with  tlie  viow  taken  by  Mrs.  Willard 
of  the  influences  of  bad  reading  books,  charged  with  fictitious 
btoriei. 

I  hare  collected  and  examined  the  itchool  books  ived  in  the  Ken:<inp;ton 
KbooU  The  amount  of  fiction  put  into  the  hand:*  of  the  children,  in  tlieir 
daily  Imwds,  strikes  me  with  surprim:  and  regret.  Truth  \*  the  mother  of 
Ktence,  and  the  ancient  ally  of  virtue.  Fiction  niny  mislead,  even  when  i*he 
intends  to  do  good — truth,  never.  The  mind  that  i'eedM  on  fiction,  becomes 
bloated  and  unsound,  and  already  inebriated,  still  thirsts  for  more.  And  has 
not  10  much  of  the  mental  aliment  of  our  times  been  fiction,  that  this  delirium 
of  the  mind  has  become  an  evil  ko  pervadin*;:  that  we  oiif^ht  resolutely  to  shun 
iti  lonrce,  and  turn  now  to  the  simple  element  of  pure  truth  y  Some  of  these 
hooka,  too,  contain  low  and  vulgar  language.  Who  would  send  u  child 
UMNig  clowns  to  learn  manners  y 

hi  geoeral,  sacred  objei'ts  arc  the  best  for  schools.  There  is  even  among 
chil^vn^  an  awe  and  quietness  diffused  by  ideas  pertainin;;  to  (rod  and 
v^ligion,  which  tend  to  good  order;  and  shed  around  the  true  atmosphere 
ofthesonL 

For  months  Mrs.  Willard  devoted  her  untiring  cnorgies  to  the 
&ur  schools  of  the  parish.  Her  retired  chamber  was  consecrated 
to  religion,  and  to  the  consideration  of  her  new  duties  in  regard  to 
^  common  schools, — and  no  books,  except  on  these  subjects — 
^^'^  whatever  of  amusement — were  there  admitted.  On  alter- 
1^  Saturdays  came  the  four  teachers,  and  oflener  came  a  class 
o>  nearly  twenty,  whom  she  called  her  normal  pupils,  to  whom 
•be  taught  history  and  reading, — to  a  few,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

She  organized  a  ^Female  Common  School  Association  "  of  wo* 
"■^  of  Kensington,  with  constitution,  by-laws,  meetings,  and  effec- 
tiTe  Work.  She  counseled  with  the  teachers,  met  them  for 
"P^I  ioatruction  at  appointed  times ;  gave  minute  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  the  children  of  the  several  schools,  so  that  every. 
I'^iog  should  be  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  regular  order;  she 
^^uced  her  own  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  practiced 
^^'^y;  she  aelected  school-books,  established  a  regular  system 
^  niarka,  and  exercised  the  children  most  successfully  in  read- 
"V*  geography  and  arithmetic ;  made  copies  for  their  training  in 
pniinaiiship  and  drawing;  dictated  model  letters  of  business  and 
fnendship,  and  accustomed  them  to  compose  off-hand  compositions, 
Anting  on  their  slates  accounts  of  passing  occurrences, — and  she 
^  Uughtthem  that  mistakes  in  spelling  were  rare.  She  directed 
what  the  children  should  sing  all  together,  and  what  tunos  the 
^^^  ooes  should  write  on  their  black-boards,  dictated  to  them  in 
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musical  notation.  She  composed  a  song  on  "  Good  Old  Kensing- 
ton," which  was  a  rejoicing  to  the  children,  and  to  be  sung  at  tlie 
examination — and  a  simple  heart-prayer,  which  they  recited  at 
the  close  of  each  school,  with  feeling  and  solemnity  ; — she  sketched 
model  maps,  beginning  with  the  town  itself,  marking  the  brooks 
and  bridges,  the  roads,  the  church,  the  school-houses — greatly  to 
the  edification  of  the  interested  children.  She  talked  of  her  im- 
provements among  the  people — the  men  and  the  women — in  the 
house  and  by  the  way  ;  and  thus,  by  all  possible  devices,  wrought 
out  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  fathers,  mothers,  and  children. 

In  all  her  labors,  she  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr.  Barnard, 
who  sometimes  shared  with  her  the  labor  of  visiting  the  schools. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  a  public  examination  of  the  four 
schools  was  held  at  the  church,  which  was  crowded  not  only  with 
the  people  of  Kensington  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  but  also  with 
distinguished  educators  of  Connecticut  and  other  states.  The  ex- 
ercises were  continued  with  unabated  interest,  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  with  one  hour's 
intermission.  The  children  entered  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  made  it  a  proud  day  for  their  parents  and  for  Mrs. 
Willard.  At  the  close  of  the  examination,  a  gentleman  of  Ken- 
sington, expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  public  thanks  for 
her  arduous  and  unselfish  labors ;  and  the  State  Superintendent 
expressed  his  satisfaction. 

From  Mr.  Barnard's  report  to  the  legislature,  and  in  the  School 
Journal,  the  Kensington  proceedings  were  copied,  and  went  into 
other  states.  Thus,  much  of  what  was  experiment  there,  became 
common  practice  in  the  schools  throughout  Connecticut  and  else- 
where. Mrs.  Willard  was  honored  for  her  gratuitous  services  in 
the  cause ;  and  received  numerous  invitations  to  meet  with  edu- 
cational and  literary  societies,  and  conventions;  and  to  write 
addresses  for  those  at  a  distance ;  which  she  oflen  did. 

Before  leaving  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Willard  projected  the  plan 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Berlin,  which  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  but  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Common  Schools,  and  the  temporary  suspension  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  labors  in  Connecticut,  upon  whose  co-operation  she 
had  relied.  Her  plan  contemplated  a  well  organized  system  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  rather  than  a  permanent  Normal  School. 
There  were  to  be  two  sessions  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  each, 
held  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  the  great  mass  of  teachers 
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could  attend  Ihem  without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  avocations. 
Those  who  joined  the  school  were  to  engage  to  attend  four  suc- 
cessive sessions,  and  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
Tbe  union  of  theory  and  practice  would  thus  be  more  thoroughly 
carried  out  than  in  a  permanent  school,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
widely  and  immediately  felt  throughout  the  state. 

Id  1845,  Mrs.  Willard  was  invited  to  attend   a  Convention  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools  at  Syracuse.     She 
WIS  made  an  honorary  member,  and  invited  to  participate  in  the 
exercises  and  deliberations,  which  she  declined  ;  but  communicated 
a  paper  on  the  place  which  woman  should  hold  in  the  common 
school  system  and  educational  movements  of  the  day.     In  this 
paper^  which  was  read,  and  favorably  received,  among  other  sug- 
gestions the  author  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  she  had  inaugurated  in  respect  to   the  Kensington 
schools,  and  especially  the  formation  in  every  town  of  a  society 
of  Women,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  the  one  adopted  there. 
This  constitution  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  committees, 
loco-operate  with  the  regular  school  officers  of  tho  town — owe  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  children  who  were  not  at  school,  and 
to  assist  in  getting  them  ;  a  second,  on  the  accommodations  of  the 
whool,  to  see  to  the  slate  of  the  grounds,  and   all  those  circum- 
rtances  which  affect  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils;  and  a 
fmrd,  on  procuring  books,  and  the  means  of  illustrating  the  studies 
0'  Ihe  school.     Mrs.  Willard  was  treated  with   great   respect  by 
Ine  convention — the  members  calling  on  her  in  a  body  at  the  house 
®' her  hospitable  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redfield. 

This  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  of  superintendents,  led 
to  Mrs.  Willard's  being  earnestly  invited  to  assist  in  the  exercises 
of  »everal  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  ensuing  autumn — which  she  did 
"Jlniveling  in  her  own  carriage,  with  a  female  companion,  through 
'he  counties  of  Sullivan,  Broome,  Tioga,  Greene,  and  afterwards 
to  Oneida  by  railroad — meeting  with  over  six  hundred  teachers, 
^^  interesting  a  large  number  of  parents,  mothers  as  well  as 
wlhers,  in  the  management  of  the  common  schools,  where  their 
children  were  educated. 

Jo  the  spring  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  having  published  her  theory 
^Circulation  by   Respiration,*  set  out  on   a  tour  through  the 

•^  TVeotwe  on  the  Motive  Poioen^  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood: 
*^  Yorl^  Wiley  &  Putnam,  1844.  That  thU  work  contains  an  important  dis- 
f*^»  h  now  extensively  conceded.  In  1851,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans, 
"  ^'■ined  to  hare  proved  it,  by  his  vivisection  of  alligators,  made  for  that  express 
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Western  and  Southern  states,  with  her  niece,  Miss  Lincoln.f  as  a 
companion.  Through  her  long  journey,  of  over  8,000  miles,  em- 
bracing all  the  principal  cities  in  every  state  west  and  south  of 
New  York,  except  Florida  and  Texas,  she  was  everywhere  met 
by  her  former  pupils  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  and 
made  welcome  to  their  homes  by  every  form  of  hospitality.  To 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  girls,  she  was  received  as  a 
founder  and  pioneer  of  this  class  of  institutions. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  she  published  a  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
on  *^  Respiration  and  its  Effects, — particularly  as  it  respects  Ast- 
atic Choleray^  as  a  contribution  to  the  modes  of  dealing  with  that 
formidable  epidemic,  which  threatened  to  renew  the  terrible  scenes 
of  1832. 

In  1852-3,  Mrs.  Willard  was  earnestly  occupied  in  writing  an 
educational  work  on  Astronomy,  to  embody  improvements,  origin- 
ated in  their  first  conception  while  she  was  a  teacher  in  that  de- 
partment. They  form  one  of  her  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  education  ;  and  in  which — in  the  language  of  Prof. 
Avery,  of  Hamilton  College — "she  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
success  in  making  the  elements  of  a  difficult  science,  easy  of 
comprehension."  The  theory  of  the  Tides,  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume,  is  interesting,  original,  and  simple. 

In  June,  1854,  Mrs.  Willard,  again  accompanied  by  her  niece^ 
Miss  Lincoln,  re-crossed  the  ocean  to  attend  the  World *s  Educa- 
tional Convention,  at  London.  By  Mr.  Barnard, — already  there, — 
she  was  introduced  to  its  officers,  and  to  the  most  eminent  foreign 
educators;  and  to  some  of  their  most  interesting  reunions. 

After  the  convention,  Mrs.  Willard  accompanied  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Phelps,  (just  arrived  from  the  U.  S.)  her  son  and  two  daughters, 
through  France,  Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. In  Paris,  those  noble  educators  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  women  of  France,  Madame  Belloc,  and  M'lle  Montgolfier, 
with  whom  she  had  corresponded  since  1831,  met  Mrs.  Willard 
and  Mrs.  Phelps,  as  sisters  meet  sisters. 

Her  next,  perhaps  her  last,  educational  labor,  had  for  its  object 

purpose.  In  1854,  Dr.  Washington,  of  Missouri,  in  the  Nashville  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  (upheld  by  Dr.  Bowling,  the  senior  Editor,)  wrote  down  all  op- 
position. Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  in  his  late  work  on  Physiolo^,  wits  that 
Hervey's  theory  of  the  heart's  power,  is  not  correct;  but  the  principle  of  Circu- 
lation by  Respiration  is. 

t  Miss  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  railroad  disaster,  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  August  29, 1866.  In  her  premature  and  violent  death,  society  lost 
a  gifted  and  accomplished  woman. 
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to  provide  such  a  reading  book  for  the  common  schools,  as  when 

in  Kensington,  she  saw  they  needed ;  and  her  impressions  there 

had    become  deepened  by  the  alarming  growth  of  juvenile  crime, 

Sh&  gave  to  the  work  the  title  of  '*  Morals  for  the  Young,  or  Good 

FriwicipJes  ListUling  Wisdom.^*     This  book    presents  in  simple, 

yet     forcible  and  attractive  style,  the  essential  principles  of  a  true 

Ohristian  life,  and  God*s  Providential  government;  und   from  its 

avoidance  of  all  denominationalismf  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 

tes.t-book  in  public  schools. 

The  selection  of  Mrs,  Emma  Willard  to  occupy  a  place  in  this 
gallery  of  eminent  American  Teachers,  was  not,  so  much  because 
of     her  accomplished   work,  immense  as  this  has   boon  ;  not  be- 
cause she  had    by  unsurpassed   energy  established   the  first    sci- 
entific   female  seminary;  nor   because,  as  an  author,  a   million 
of  Her  books  were  circulated;  nor  because  she  has  published  va- 
rtovjs  addresses   on  the  subject  of  education,  presented   by  invita- 
tion before  various  important  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy  ; 
nor  becaiis*^  she  has  enlisted  wide  discussion  and  general  interest, 
hy  the  results  of  investigations  in  physiology;  nor  because  she 
has    done   much   disinterested  work    for  the   improvement  of  the 
public   schools  ;  nor  because  she  initiated   in   her  own  Seminary 
*  system  .  for    the  special   education  of  teachers ;    but  because 
*'^6    la    pre(«minontly   a  Rbprksentativk   WoiMAN,  who  suitably 
typifies  the   great  movement  of  the   nineteenth   century    for  the 
elevation  of  woman  ;  because   her  life  has  been  consecrated  to  the 
education   and   advancement  of  her  sex,  or  rather  we  might  say 
tnai  the  Christian  elevation  of  woman  has  been  the  life  itself — the 
neart. impulse  of  which  the  facts  we  sketch  are  the  exponents.    In 
^"**«  she  is  individual — note  worthy.     Other  women  establish  suc- 
ces^ful  seminaries,  write  successful  books,  make  successful  inves- 
"^ations,  but  they  do  what  they  do,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  thing 
"*'^*^»  or  for  the  sake  of  some  benevolence  or  principle  embodied 
••^^    Completed  in  the  thing  done.     But  with   Mrs.  Willard   the 
''^S  done  has  been  in  behalf  of  somewhat  outside  and  higher; 
^his  higher  end  is  the  progress  of  woman.     And  although  this 
/7    Hot  been  always,  nor  perhaps  oflen,   consciously,  her  great 
J^^t  ;  (as  a  great  object,  self-forgettingly  sought,  absorbs  self- 
^^oiousness,)  and  although  efibrls  to  determine  a  theory  of  the 
5^^lation  of  the   blood,  have  occupied   an  important  part  of  her 
»  *n  which  no  one  department  of  humanity  is  exclusively  in- 
,     ^^od,  yet  even  in   these  scientific  studies  we  may  sjy  that  the 
Ptration  was  the  winning  a  higher  consideration  towards  woman, 
^half  of  her  life-purpose  she  has  established  seminaries,  writ* 
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ten  books,  presented  addresses,  wrought  out  theories,  superin- 
tended public  schools,  solicited  legislatures,  dispensed  nioniesi 
toiled,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and  thanked  God;  and,  more  than 
all,  in  her  own  life  she  has  been  the  possibilities  of  woman  which 
she  preached.  For  this  reason,  we  have  written  of  her  with  warm 
impulse  and  willing  pen. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  by  Mm.  Emma  Willard. 

Plax  for  Improving  Female  Education,  addressed  as  a  Memorial  to  the 
Legiitlaturc  of  New  York,  1819. 

The  Woodrridge  and  Willard  Geographies  and  Atlases,  coraprisinff 
a  Univen^  Geuzntphy  and  AtUut,  a  School  Geography  and  Atlus,  on  Auciei» 
Geography  and  Atlas,  Geography  for  beginners,  and  Atlas ;  1822. 

History  op  the  United  States,  or  Repubuc  of  America;  580  pp.  Droa^t 
down  in  1862;  1828,  with  a  Historic  Atlus, 

JouHN.iL  and  Letters  from  Europe;  1838. 

Universal  History  in  Perspective;  626  pages;  1S87. 

Abridgment  of  American  History;  1843. 

Temple  op  Time,  or  Chronographer  of  Universal  History;  1844. 

A  Chronographer  of  English  History,  on  a  similar  plan ;  1845. 

A  Chronographer  of  Ancient  History;  1847. 

Historic  Guide,  to  accompany  the  Temple  of  Time  and  other  Charts. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Motive  Powers  which  prodice  the  Cihcul-vtios  of 
the  Buk>i>;  1846. 

Respiration  and  its  Effects,  particulably  as  respects  Asiatic  Chol- 
EiLv;  1849. 

Last  Leaves  of  American  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Mcxicaa 
War,  and  of  California;  1849. 

Astronomy;  1853. 

Morals  for  the  Young,  or  Good  Principles  Instilling  Wisdom  ;  1867. 

Besides  the«e  larger  works,  three  addresses  on  "  Female  Education  in  Greece," 
1882;  an  address  road  at  Norwich  on  the  same  subject,  1883;  an  address  to  the 
"  Willard  Association,**  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  "  Female  Teachers,*'  1838; 
"Political  Position  of  Women,**  1848;  "Our  Father's;"  "Bride  Stealing;*'  an 
appeal  against  "  Wrong  and  Injury,'*  and  a  pamphlet  and  "An  Answer  **  to  Ma- 
rion Wilson**  "  Reply;"  two  poems,  read  at  the  "  Farmington  Centennial,'*  1840; 
a  poem  contributed  to  the  "  Statesmen  in  Albany  ;**  "  Universal  Peace  to  be  in- 
troduced by  a  Confederacy  of  Nations,  meeting  at  Jerusalem,"  1820;  "  Will  sci- 
entific education  make  Woman  lo«e  her  sense  of  dependance  on  Man  V"  answered 
in  a  contribution  to  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  N  .Y.,  1821 ;  a  metaphysical  article 
on  "General  Terms,"  pul)li!«hed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
Vol.  xxiil,  No.  1,  1832;  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  1880. 

Besides  the  above,  Mrs.  Willard  has  written  many  other  contributions  todifler- 
en  periodicals,  and  numerous  addresses,  which  have  been  read  in  different  parte 
of  iht  Union,  to  schools,  to  literary  and  educational  societies,  &c. 
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as  he  is,  the  same  whether  on  a  throne  or  under  the  forest  leaves ;  man 
In  hia  essence;  what  is  he?  Why  do  not  the  wise  tell  us?  Why  do  not  great 
inteueot«  inform  us  what  is  the  reality  of  our  race  ?  Docs  a  fanner  use  oxen, 
•nd  no^  study  to  understand  them  ?  Does  a  shepherd  not  investigate  the  nature 
of  ^19  rtaeep  ? 

A.n<l  yQ  ^jjQ  ,jgQ  njgn^  imd  gay  that  you  protect  and  cherish  them ;  do  you 
car®  fox»  them  as  a  fanner  does  for  his  oxen  ?  Have  you  such  care  of  them  as  a 
Bbepbord  over  his  sheep?  Is  your  wisdom  a  knowledge  of  your  race,  and  are 
yoar  "b^ueflts  those  of  enlightened  shepherds  of  your  people  ? 

^*^^t  nuin  is,  what  he  needs,  what  elevates  him  and  degrades  him,  what 
•*'^**Wliens  him  and  weakens  him,  such  is  the  knowledge  needed,  both  by  a 
8"®Pix©rd  of  the  people  and  by  the  inmate  of  the  most  lowly  hut. 

^"^^rywhere,  humanity  feels  this  want    Everywhere  it  struggles  to  satisQr 

**  ^'ith  labor  and  eagerness.    For  the  want  of  it,  men  live  restless  lives,  and 

•*  ^^ath  they  cry  aloud  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  their  being. 

^^  end  is  not  the  ripening  of  the  perfect  fruits  of  the  year,  which  in  full  com- 

^  J^^>Q  are  laid  away  for  the  repose  of  the  winter. 

ij  does  man  investigate  truth  without  order  or  purpose  ?    Why  does  he 


, .       ^eek  after  what  his  nature  needs,  that  therewith  he  may  secure  pleasure  and 


gs  for  his  life?    Why  does  he  not  seek  Truth,  which  will  afford  him  in- 
/j'"**''^  peace,  will  develop  his  Acuities,  moke  his  days  cheerful  and  his  years 

^^^ed? 

•  ^^^^upoe  of  the  deepest  peace  of  our  existence,  pure  power  of  our  nature,  bless- 
^^  ^^f  our  being,  thou  art  no  dream.  To  seek  thee,  to  investigate  afler  thee,  is 
|L         ^nd  and  destiny  of  man ;  thou  art  both  a  necessity  to  me,  and  an  impulse 

^^^^  the  deepest  part  of  my  soul,  0  end  and  destiny  of  man  1 
^"^^^  what  road  shall  I  seek  thee,  0  truth,  who  liftest  my  nature  toward  perfeo- 
t.  ^^  *?    Man,  driven  by  his  wants,  will  find  the  path  to  this  truth,  by  the  way  of 
inmost  souL 
le  powei;p  of  conferring  blessings  upon  humanity  are  not  a  gift  of  art  or  of  acd- 
They  exist,  with  their  fundamental  principles,  in  the  inmost  nature  of  all 
Their  development  is  the  universal  need  of  humanity. 
»  "*^--^ntral  point  of  life,  individual  destiny  of  man,  thou  art  the  book  of  nature. 
^  ^  ee  Heth  the  power  and  the  plan  of  that  wise  teacher ;  and  every  school 
^^tion  not  erected  upon  the  principles  of  human  development,  leads  astray, 
e  happy  infant  learns  by  this  road  what  his  mother  is  to  him ;  and  thus 
within  him  the  actual  sentiment  of  love  and  of  gratitude,  before  he  can 

*  AbendiCaode  cinet  Elosiedlert.— Pe«/ato»,  Werke^  toI.  5,  p.  271. 
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understand  the  words,  Duty  or  Thanks.  And  the  son  who  eats  his  father's 
bread,  and  is  kept  warm  from  his  flocks,  finds  by  the  same  nature-directed  way 
the  blessing  upon  his  studies,  and  his  duties  as  a  child. 

All  humanity  is  in  its  essence  the  same ;  and  to  its  content  there  is  but  one 
road.  Therefore  tliat  truth  which  rises  from  our  inmost  being,  is  universal  human 
truth ;  and  would  serve  as  a  truth  for  the  reconciliation  of  those  who  are  quarrel- 
ing by  thousands  over  its  husks. 

Man,  it  is  thou  thysclfj  the  inner  consciousness  of  thy  powers,  wliich  is  the 
object  of  the  education  of  nature. 

The  general  elevation  of  these  inward  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  a  pure 
human  wisdom,  is  the  universal  purpose  of  the  education  even  of  the  lowest 
men.  The  practice,  application  and  use  of  these  powers  and  this  \^isdom,  under 
special  circumstances  and  conditions  of  humanity,  is  education  for  a  profession 
or  socid  condition.  These  must  always  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  general 
object  of  human  training. 

T^isdom  and  power  based  upon  simplicity  and  innocence,  are  cflScient  bless- 
ings in  all  human  circumstances,  and  in  every  misfortune,  as  well  as  an  indis- 
pensable  necessity  in  every  elevation  of  position. 

To  him  who  is  not  a  Man,  a  man  developed  in  his  inmost  powers,  to  him  is 
wanting  a  basis  for  an  education  suited  to  his  immediate  destiny  and  to  liis 
special  circumstances,  such  as  no  external  elevation  can  excuse.  Between  the 
&ther  and  the  prince,  the  needy  man  struggling  with  diflBculties  for  his  sustenance 
and  the  rich  oppressed  by  cares  still  more  burdensome,  the  ignorant  woman  and 
the  renowned  philosopher,  the  indolent  slumberer  and  the  genius  whose  eagle 
powers  influence  all  the  world,  there  are  wide  gulls.  But  if  those,  in  their  lofU- 
nefls,  lack  real  manliood,  dark  clouds  surround  them ;  while  in  these,  a  cultiva- 
ted manhood,  pure,  elevated  and  sufficing  human  greatness,  will  of  itself  shine 
forth  from  the  lowest  hut. 

Thus  a  prince  in  his  greatness  may  long  for  a  wise  and  upright  code  of  regula- 
tions for  his  prisons,  yet  may  offer  in  vain  a  purse  filled  with  gold  for  it.  Let 
him  bring  real  manhood  into  his  council  of  war,  his  councils  of  forestry  and  of  ex- 
chequer, and  let  liis  conduct  be  truly  fatherly  within  his  own  house,  and  let  him 
wisely,  earnestly  and  paternally  train  up  judges  and  protectors  for  his  prisoners. 

Without  this,  the  name  of  enlightened  laws  is,  in  the  mouth  of  heartless  men, 
only  another  name  for  selfishness. 

So  far  art  thou  perhaps,  0  Prince,  from  the  blessing  of  truth  which  you  seek. 

Meanwhile  are  laboring  in  the  dust  beneath  your  feet,  good  fathers  with  their 
ill  taught  children.  Prince,  learn  the  wisdom  applicable  to  your  prisoners  from 
the  tears  of  their  night  watchings;  and  delegate  thy  rights  over  life  and  death  to 
men  who  seek  that  wisdom  in  that  source.  Prince,  educated  humanity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  world ;  and  only  through  it  is  enlightenment  efficient,  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  inmost  blessing  of  all  laws. 

Educated  powers  of  humanity,  these  sources  of  your  mighty  deeds  and  peace- 
fill  pleasures  are  no  purposeless  impulse,  nor  deceitful  error. 

The  path  of  nature,  for  developing  the  faculties  of  humanity,  must  be  open 
and  easy ;  and  the  method  for  educating  men  to  true  and  satisfying  wisdom, 
simple,  and  universally  applicable. 

Nature  develops  all  the  human  faculties  by  practice;  and  their  growth 
depends  upon  their  exercise. 
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method  of  nature  for  educating  humanitj  is,  the  explanation  and  practice 
of  itjs  Icnowledge,  ita  gifts,  and  ita  qualities. 

^■A.'ia©refore  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  that  man  are  educated  bf  nature^ 
wlio  xises  a  thorough  and  obedient  explanation  of  his  knowledge,  and  with 
silex^^  industiy  uses  his  powers,  and  develops  tliem  into  a  true  human  wisdom. 
On.  tbe  other  hand,  that  man  is  incapable  of  the  pleasure  of  the  blessings  of 
trut^li,  'vrho  violatee  within  himself  this  natural  order,  and  weakens  his  sensibility 
for  ol^^Kiienoe  and  knowledge. 

L,  fathers,  force  not  the  fiunilties  of  your  children  into  paths  too  distant, 

they  haye  attained  strength  by  exercise,  and  avoid  harshness  and  over- 


.bcn  this  right  order  of  proceedings  is  anticipated,  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
'wakened,  and  lose  their  steadiness,  and  the  equipoise  of  their  structure. 
^t^ifi  you  do  when,  before  making  them  sensitive  to  truth  and  wisdom  by  the 
30wledge  of  actual  objects,  you  engage  them  in  the  thousand-fold  confusions 
or  '^oTd-leaming  and  opinions ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  mental  character 
and  <>£*  the  first  determination  of  their  powers,  instead  of  truth  and  actual  ob- 
je<2^Sy    ^th  sounds  and  speech — and  words. 

Tli.^  artificial  mode  of  the  schools,  which  everywhere  crowds  in  this  affair  of 
"Words,,  instead  of  the  easy  and  slower  waiting  method  of  nature,  endows  men 
"W^tli.  sm  artificial  show  of  acquirement  which  ornaments  over  their  lack  of  inner 
zui:tviz-sd  powers,  and  which  satisfies  such  times  as  the  present  century. 

T'l&e  miserable  exliausting  struggle  for  the  mere  sliadow  of  truth,  the  struggle 
fo/r  ^b«  accent  and  sound  and  words  only,  of  truth,  where  no  interest  can  be  felt, 
AXid  xio  application  is  practicable ;  the  subjection  of  all  the  powers  of  growing 
Imno^Liii^  to  the  opinions  of  a  hard  and  one-sided  schoolmaster;  the  thousand- 
^^  Xiiceties  of  word-changing  and  fiishionable  style  of  teaching,  which  are  made 
tlio  'basis  of  human  education — all  these  are  sad  defections  (com  the  path  of 


^reover,  a  strict  and  stiff  adherence  to  one  order  is  not  nature's  way  of 
^ing.    If  it  were,  she  would  train  one-sided  characters ;  and  her  truth  would 
**^^  ^h<3oommodate  itself  easily  and  freely  to  the  feelings  of  all  men. 

a  severe  course  would  not  develop  the  truth  within  man  to  be  his  useful 
^^t,  nor  to  be  a  good  and  affecyttonate  mother,  whose  happiness  and  wisdom 
le  happiness  and  necessity  of  her  children. 

^e  power  of  nature,  although  unquestionably  leading  to  truth,  leads  with 
^.     ^"^Iffueas.    The  voice  of  the  nightingale  sounds  out  of  the  darkness ;  and  all 
^     appearances  of  nature  operate,  m  an  enlivening  fi-eedom,  without  the  shadow 
^^^Oostraint  anywhere,  according  to  a  prescribed  order. 

'«n  loses  all  the  balance  of  his  powers,  the  efficacy  of  his  wisdom,  if  his 
^^  is  too  one-sidedly  and  forcibly  applied  to  any  subject    Nature's  mode  of 
-liing  is  therefore  not  a  forcible  one. 
'^^t  her  teaching  is  steady  and  consistent;    and  her  method  is  strictlj 
^^^micaL 

^^^docation  of  man  to  truth,  thou  art  the  education  of  his  existence  and  his 
^^^Xjre  to  satisQring  wisdom. 

^Can  who  aeekest  truth  after  this  method  of  nature,  you  will  find  it  m  propor- 
^^^  as  you  make  it  your  stand  pomt  and  your  path. 

Xn  proportion  as  that  truth  is  requisite  to  your  repose  and  your  enjoyment,  as 
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it  is  your  guiding  star  in  your  troubles  and  the  support  upon  which  jour  life 
rests,  in  that  proportion  it  will  be  your  blessing. 

The  circle  of  knowledge,  through  which  every  man  in  his  own  place  becomes 
blessed,  begins  immediately  around  him ;  fix)m  his  being ;  from  his  closest  rela* 
tions;  extends  from  this  beginning;  and  at  every  increase  must  have  reference 
to  truth,  that  central  point  of  all  powers  for  blessing. 

Pure  sensibility  to  truth  grows  up  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  and  pure  human 
wisdom  rests  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  nearest  relations,  and 
of  an  educated  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  nearest  circumstances. 

This  wisdom,  which  reveals  itself  through  the  necessities  of  our  condition, 
strengthens  and  educates  our  practical  capacity;  and  the  mental  training  which 
gives  it,  is  simple  and  steady,  consisting  of  the  action  of  all  the  powers  upon  the 
phenomena  of  nature  in  their  actual  relations ;  and  thus  it  is  related  to  truth. 

Power  and  feeling  and  practical  certainty  are  its  expressions. 

Elevating  path  of  nature,  the  truth  to  which  thou  leadest  is  power  and  action, 
origin,  training,  completion,  and  destination  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Thou  dost  educate  with  certainty;  not  to  a  rapid  show  of  growth;  and  the 
son  of  nature  is  confined  by  limits; — ^his  speech  is  the  expression  and  conse- 
quence of  full  knowledge  of  facts. 

The  disconnected  confusion  of  the  sciolist  is  as  little  the  basis  which  nature 
points  out. 

The  man  who  with  rapid  course  flits  about  every  subject  of  knowledge,  and 
does  not  fortify  his  acquirements  by  silent  steady  investigation,  loses  the  power 
of  observing  cheerfully,  and  with  steady  search,  and  the  still  and  genuine  pleas- 
ure of  sensibility  to  truth. 

Unsteady  will  be  the  progress  of  that  man  who,  in  the  hurlyburly  of  his 
scioUsms,  finds,  to  be  sure,  material  for  many  words,  but  sacrifices  to  them  the 
quietness  of  real  wisdom.  Amidst  his  noisy  pride,  you  will  discover,  close 
around  him,  in  the  place  where  the  power  of  a  blessed  wisdom  would  beam 
brightly,  only  empty  solitudes  and  darkness. 

Also  the  slothful  empty  wastes  of  dark  ignorance  lead  away  from  the  path  of 
nature.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  thy  nature,  0  man,  contracts  the  limits  of  thy 
knowledge,  more  than  the  necessities  of  thy  being.  Misapprehension  of  the  first 
principles  of  thy  condition,  deadly  oppressive  tyranny,  withholding  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  truth  and  blessing ;  unnatural  want  of  general  national  enlighten- 
ment in  relation  to  the  most  important  actual  needs  and  relations  of  men,  over- 
cloud and  darken  thee,  as  the  deep  shadow  of  night  darkens  the  earth. 

The  effect  of  actual  life  in  opposition  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  right,  un- 
dermines our  power  of  recognizing  truth,  and  perverts  the  purity  of  the  lofly 
and  noble  simphcity  of  our  fundamental  ideas  and  susceptibilities. 

Therefore,  all  human  wisdom  is  based  upon  the  strength,  of  a  good  heart,  and 
one  obedient  to  truth ;  and  all  human  blessings,  upon  its  simphcity  and  inno- 
cence. 

Education  of  humanity  in  this  purity  of  simphcity  and  innocence,  thou  art 
the  guardian  of  humanity,  who  dost  protect  and  guide  rightly  the  undestroyed 
principles  of  the  heart,  in  the  course  of  their  mental  development. 

Man  must  be  trained  to  inward  peace.  Content  with  one's  condition,  and 
with  the  pleasures  attainable  in  it,  patience,  reverence  and  faith  in  the  love  of 
the  Fatlier  under  all  restrictions,  that  is  the  right  training  to  wisdom. 
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w'itlioQt  inward  peace,  man  wanders  about  in  wild  ways.  Thirst  and  longing 
■ft®^  izupossible  forms,  deprive  him  of  every  pleasure  which  present  blessings 
^^^'f  ^Kid  of  all  the  powers  of  a  wise,  patient,  and  obedient  spirit  If  the  feel- 
i'^gB  ar^e  not  regulated  by  inward  peace,  their  power  destroys  the  inward  strength 
of  tlxe  man,  and  plagues  him  with  dark  tortures,  in  days  during  which  the  cheer- 
*W  ^^^iao  man  would  laugh. 

discontented  man  worries  himself  within  his  happy  home,  because  his 
k^  at  the  festival,  his  violin  at  the  concert,  his  address  in  the  public  hall, 
not  distinguished. 

and  quiet  pleasure,  are  the  first  purposes  of  himian  education,  and  its 
i(^  children.     Man,  thy  knowledge  and  ambition  must  bo  subordinate  to 
Ixigh  purposes,  or  thy  curiosity  and  ambition  will  become  gnawing  agonies 
oiarses. 


thou  liveet  not  for  thyself  alone,  on  earth.    Nature  educates  thee  for 
'^'^^ions  with  those  without  thee. 


I>roportion  as  those  relations  are  near  to  thee,  0  man,  are  they  important 

for  "tlae  training  of  thy  being  for  its  ends. 

-^^*^e  complete  mastery  over  a  near  relation,  is  a  source  of  wisdom  and  power 

®^^^  xaaore  distant  ones. 

^*'*'tlierhood  trains  princes,  brotherhood,  citizens,    Both  produce  order  in  the 

and  in  the  state. 

domestic  relations  of  man  are  the  first  and  most  important  relations  of 
naxxi^.^^ 

^Caxx  labors  in  his  calling,  and  endures  the  burden  of  a  citizen's  labor,  that 
^*'^^t>3^  ho  may  enjoy  in  quiet,  the  pure  blessings  of  his  domestic  happiness. 
^- ^oz^ifore  the  education  of  man  for  his  professional  and  social  position,  must 
^^^V>ordinated  to  the  ultimate  purpose,  the  pleasures  of  his  pure  domestio 


-    "*^**^»«foro  art  thou,  home,  the  origin  of  all  the  purely  natural  education  of 


of 


,  thou  school  of  morals  and  of  the  state, 
man,  thou  art  a  child;  afterward  an  apprentice  in  thy  calling, 
^ish  virtue  is  the  blessing  of  thy  days  of  learning ;  and  the  first  training 
faculties  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  thy  life. 
^     ^^  -^CDever  departs  from  this  natural  order,  and  forces  an  unnatural  education 
^*  vocation,  authority,  or  servitude,  turns  humanity  aside  from  the  enjoy- 

^if  the  most  natural  blessings,  to  voyage  upon  a  rocky  sea. 
. ,  ^   ye  not,  0  men,  feel  ye  not,  sons  of  earth,  how  your  upper  classes  have  lost 

^^^^    inner  powers  by  their  education?    Seest  thou  not,  humanity,  how  their 
^         ^'^^nce  from  the  wise  order  of  nature,  brings  empty  and  barren  curses  upon 
«nd  from  them  downward  amongst  their  people?    Fcelest  thou  not,  0 
how  the  human  race  wanders  away  from  the  happiness  of  its  domestio 
us,  and  everywhere  crowds  to  wild  gUttering  shows,  to  make  game  of 
and  to  tickle  its  ambition  ? 
g  humanity  wanders  afar  off. 
is  the  nearest  resource  for  himianity. 
n  thy  &mily,  0  man,  and  the  wisest  of  thy  pleasures,  will  not  last  thee 


suffer  pain  and  death  and  the  grave,  without  God,  thy  nature,  educated  to 
goodness,  and  feelmg,  has  no  power. 
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In  God,  as  the  fiither  of  thy  house,  the  source  of  thy  blessings,  in  God  as  tfaj 
&ther.* — in  this  belief  flndest  thou  peace  and  power  and  wisdom  which  no  paia 
nor  the  grave,  can  shake. 

Faith  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  human  feeling,  in  its  highest  condition ;  it  is 
the  confiding  childlike  trust  of  humanity,  in  the  &therhood  of  God. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  fountain  of  peace  in  life ;  peace  in  life  is  the  fountain  of 
inward  order;  inward  order  is  the  fountain  of  the  unerring  application  of  our 
powers ;  and  this  again  is  the  source  of  the  growth  of  those  powers,  and  of  their 
training  in  wisdom ;  wisdom  is  the  spring  of  all  human  blessings. 

Thus,  faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom  and  all  blessings,  and  is  nature^s 
road  to  the  pure  education  of  man. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  buried  deep  in  the  being  of  man.  As  the  sense  of 
good  and  evil,  as  the  ineradicable  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  so  immovably  fast 
art  thou  lodged  in  our  inmost  nature,  as  a  foundation  for  human  development 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  portion  of  the  people  in  every  misery,  in  every 
cUme.  Thou  art  the  power  of  men  in  every  exaltation,  and  their  strength  in 
every  adversity. 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  not  a  sequel  and  result  of  educated  wisdom ;  thou  art 
a  pure  endowment  of  simplicity ;  the  hearkening  ear  of  innocence  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  whose  father  is  God. 

Childlikeness  and  obedience  are  not  the  result  and  invariable  consequence  of 
a  complete  education  ;  they  must  be  the  primitive  and  spontaneous  first  princi- 
ples of  human  training. 

The  wonder  of  wise  men  in  the  depth  of  creation,  and  their  searches  into  the 
abysses  of  the  creator,  are  not  an  education  to  this  faith.  In  the  abysses  of 
creation,  the  searcher  can  lose  himself,  and  in  its  waters  he  can  wander  ignorantly, 
far  away  fVom  the  fountains  of  the  bottomless  ocean. 

God,  fether;  God,  an  existence  within  the  dwellings  of  men;  God,  within  my 
own  inmost  being ;  God,  the  giver  of  his  own  gifts  and  of  the  pleasures  of  my 
life ; — ^he  is  the  training  of  man  to  this  faith ;  this  is  the  power  of  nature,  who 
bases  all  faith  upon  pleasure  and  experience. 

Otherwise,  arouse  thyselfj  0  man — I  call  upon  the  people — arouse,  0  man,  to 
the  lesson  of  preponderating  goodness.  Let  this  encourage  or  soothe  thee ;  that 
either  happiness  will  on  the  whole  preponderate.  When  the  flames  of  misery 
bum  over  thy  head  and  destroy  thee,  will  this  dictum  of  wise  men  support  thee? 

But  when  thy  Father  strengthens  thee  inwardly,  makes  thy  days  cheerful, 
lifts  thy  being  above  all  sorrows,  and  develops  within  thyself  an  overbalance  of 
blessed  enjoyments;  then  thou  enjoyest  the  education  of  nature  to  &ith  in  GknL 

The  bread  which  my  child  eats  fix)m  my  hand  develops  its  child's  fbelings; 
not  its  wonder  at  my  night  watches  and  my  care  over  its  after  years.  Much 
Judgment  upon  my  deeds  would  be  folly,  and  might  lead  its  heart  astray,  and 
away  fix)m  me. 

Simplicity  and  innocence,  pure  human  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  love,  are 
the  source  of  faith. 

On  the  pure  childlike  nature  of  men,  is  based  the  hope  of  everlasting  life; 
and  a  pure  human  faith  in  God  is  not  possible  for  it  without  this  hope. 

The  tread  of  a  tyrant  upon  his  brethren,  upon  the  children  of  his  God,  makes 
the  inmost  soul  of  humanity  to  shudder.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  ranks 
of  his  victims  wail,  tremble,  hunger,  believe,  and  die. 
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If  God  is  the  father  of  men,  then  the  day  of  thoir  death  is  not  the  day  of  the 

ftlfiLlment  of  their  existence. 

If  tliere  is  any  perception  of  truth  in  theo,  0  man,  speak.    Does  it  not  0011- 

fficC  -nritli  thine  inmost  convictions,  to  believe  that  God  is  the  father  of  men,  and 

also  tlicLt  the  hves  of  these  wretches  are  completed  so  ? 

God  is  not  the  father  of  men,  or  else  death  is  not  the  completion  of  our  life. 

Moxi,  t;liy  inward  sense  is  a  sure  guide  to  truth  and  to  thy  duty ;  and  dost  thou 

doubt.,  'wlicn  this  sense  summons  thee  to  immortality? 

Belio've  in  thyself)  0  man ;  believe  in  the  inward  intelligence  of  thine  own 

wul ;    tli.\38  sholt  thou  believe  m  God  and  immortality. 

God  Uf  the  father  of  humanity ;  God's  children  are  immortal. 

^>-^tiiu  thine  inmost  being,  0  man,  lies  tliat  which  with  faith  and  reverence 

wcognijtes  truth,  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Bfxz  simplicity  and  innocence  are  not  possessed  by  all  men. 

^<^  mnny,  this  inward  consciousness  of  humanity  is  a  more  dream;  and  fiuth 

in  God   n.iid  immortaUty,  based  upon  this  inner  conaciousness,  a  contempt  and  a 
repro«fcoli, 

^^^^d,  -^rho  within  my  being  dost  with  strength  and  power  teach  me  truth, 
wisdom^  holiness,  faith  and  immortality ;  God,  who  hcorcst  all  the  children  of 
^^^  ?— — Ood,  whom  all  the  good,  feeling,  pure  and  loving  among  men  understand 
all  Alilce  ; — God,  sliall  I  not  listen  to  the  lessons  within  my  inmost  nature,  which 
are  trxio  and  which  must  be  true  ?    Shall  I  not  believe  what  I  am  and  what  I  do  T 

Faith  in  God  causes  a  separation  of  men  into  the  children  of  God  and  the 
chUdretx  of  the  worid.    Faith  m  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  faith  in  immortality. 

*^<^d,    lather  of  man ;  Man,  child  of  God ;  this  is  the  aim  of  faitlu 

^l^is  fhlth  in  God  is  a  tendency  of  man  in  his  relations  to  his  blessings. 

Parental  love  and  filial  love,  these  blessings  of  thy  house,  0  man,  are  results 
of  ikitli. 

/^y  i-ighlful  enjoyments,  husband  and  father,  the  pleasant  submission  of  thy 

^*^*^*  *«id  the  deep  and  soul-elevating  gratitude  of  thy  children,  are  the  results 

<*^^*^r  GiithinOod. 

^tli  in  njy  Q^n  father,  who  is  a  child  of  God,  is  a  training  for  my  faith  in 
Cod. 

y  Oiith  in  God  is  a  reinforcement  of  my  faith  in  God,  and  of  every  duty  of 

»    O  elevating  nature,  thou  dost  bind  together,  in  thy  discipline,  my  duties 
'^^  pleasures ;  and  at  thy  hand  man  is  guided  from  pleasures  enjoyed  to 
^^  ^^ties. 
^J^^^    liumanity,  prince  or  subject,  master  or  servant,  is  disciplined  for  the 


{^*"^1  duties  of  its  station  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  most  intimate  natural 

,j^^  prince  who  is  the  child  of  his  God,  is  the  child  of  his  father. 
,^^^  prince  who  is  child  of  his  father,  is  father  of  his  people. 
,J^^  subject  who  is  child  of  his  God,  is  child  of  his  father. 
*^^  subject  who  is  child  of  his  father,  is  child  of  his  prince. 
^^ion  of  prince,  representation  of  God,  father  of  the  nation.    Station  of 
^wst,  child  of  the  prince,  are  each,  the  child  of  God.     How  sofl  and  strong 
^  subtle  is  this  interweaving  of  the  natural  relations  of  humanity. 
^  bmnanity  in  thy  loftmess  I 
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But  vain  is  the  sense  of  thy  worth,  to  a  degraded  people. 

I  scarcelj  vonture  to  name  thy  rank,  householder.  What  art  thou,  and  what 
canst  thou  be?  An  ox  for  sale?  The  master  of  thy  house.  The  representa- 
tive  of  the  prince,  within  thy  but,  0  man  in  thy  degradation !  0  Lord  and 
Father  of  all  1 

In  whatever  low  state,  the  servant  is  in  his  essence  like  his  master ;  and  is  bj 
nature  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  necessities. 

For  the  raising  of  the  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  proper  blessings  of  their 
existence,  are  tlie  high  the  fathers  of  the  low. 

And  all  the  people  depend,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  happiness, 
upon  their  pure  childlike  confidence  in  the  paternal  feeling  of  their  lords ;  and 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  paternal  duties  of  their  lords,  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  their  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  humanity. 

Is  this  exi)ectation  of  men  a  dream  ?  Is  their  childlike  expectation  a  mere 
vision  in  their  sleep  and  weariness  of  their  degradation  ? 

Faith  in  God,  thou  art  the  strength  of  their  hope. 

Princes  who  believe  in  God,  and  understand  the  brotherhood  of  men,  find  in 
this  belief  a  sthnulus  to  every  duty  of  their  station.  They  are  men  trained  by 
divine  power  for  the  blessing  of  their  people. 

Princes  who  disbelieve  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
find  in  this  unbelief  the  sources  of  a  terrible  annihilation  of  their  recognition  of 
their  duties.  They  are  men  of  terror ;  and  their  power  works  destruction.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  supreme  paternal  authority  of  God,  princes  assume  to 
themselves  the  obedience  of  their  people  as  a  religious  duty. 

And  the  prince  who  does  not  found  his  own  rights  and  duties  upon  obedience 
to  Grod,  founds  his  throne  upon  the  mutable  sands  of  popular  behef  in  his  own 
power. 

Faith  in  God  is  in  this  view  the  bond  of  union  between  prince  and  subjects ; 
the  bond  of  the  intimate  connection  amongst  the  relations  of  men  for  happiness. 

Unbelief,  disbelief  in  the  brotherhood  and  fhitemal  duties  of  man,  disrecogni- 
tion  and  contempt  of  the  paternal  rights  of  God,  obstinate  hardiness  in  the  mis- 
use of  power,  are  the  dissolution  of  all  the  pure  bonds  of  the  happy  relations  of 
humanity. 

The  clergy  are  the  announcers  of  the  fatherhood  of  Grod  and  of  the  brother^ 
hood  of  men ;  and  their  station  is  the  central  point  of  union  between  the  natural 
relations  of  men,  and  the  blessings  which  come  Grom  faith  in  God. 

Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  the  pure  paternal  and  filial  feelings  of  men; 
the  source  of  all  uprightness. 

Faith  in  God  without  paternal  or  filial  feeling,  is  a  mere  glittering  nonentity, 
without  power  for  blessing. 

The  haughty  administration  of  laws,  the  passing  of  sentences  according  to  the 
ancient  blasphemies  which  have  grown  up  in  the  studies  of  the  law  and  the 
courts,  is  a  mummery  in  imitation  of  justice,  and  no  blessing  to  the  peopla 

Security  and  innocence,  those  sources  of  pure  virtue  among  the  people,  those 
consequences  of  wise  and  fatherly  justice,  are  consequences  of  faith. 

Hardy  and  outrageous  attacks  upon  innocence,  right  and  truth,  those  evi- 
dences of  the  absence  of  a  paternal  feeling  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
a  country,  are  the  consequences  of  unbelie£ 

Violence  and  impudent  bold  usurpation  contrary  to  right  and  umocence,  in 
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the  iptrit  of  a  nation,  are  sources  of  natiooal  powerlessness;  and  thus  unbelief 

kg  source  of  such  powerlessness. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  fatherly  and  childlike  feelings  in  the  national  spirit, 
tn  the  sources  of  all  pure  national  blessings. 

la  like  manner,  the  belief  in  God  among  tlio  people,  is  a  source  of  all  pure 
nad'onal  irirtae,  all  popular  blessings,  and  all  national  power. 

Sin  is  the  source  and  consequence  of  unbelief  It  is  the  action  of  men  con- 
tnry  to  the  inner  teachings  of  our  nature  as  to  right  and  wrong.  Sin,  the 
source  or  the  perversion  of  our  first  fundamental  ideas,  and  of  our  pure  natural 
^^eUnga.  gu^  the  destruction,  0  man,  of  thy  faith  in  thysell^  and  in  thine  in- 
"^nrd.  ti.&t.ure,  destruction  of  thy  faith  in  God,  of  thy  childlike  feelings  toward  him. 

Open  ain ;  defiance  of  Gk>d  by  man. 

AbliorreDoe  of  sin;  pure  feeling  of  the  childlike  relation  of  man  to  God,  ex- 
pression and  result  of  the  faith  of  humanity  in  the  revelation  of  God  within  its 
own  n&ture. 

Al^horrenoe  of  open  sin :  feelings  of  a  child  toward  a  man  who  insults  his 
fcther  a.nd  mother. 

N^tioixal  abhorrence  of  a  people  against  public  sinners ;  pledge  and  seal  of 

natioiua   fiiith,  and  of  tho  childlike  feelings  of  the  people  toward  their  supreme 
bead. 

J»  <M;ional  abhorrence  by  a  people  of  the  open  defiance  by  their  princo  of  God, 
18  a  Bi^x^  Qf  national  virtue,  and  of  the  weakening  of  the  laith  and  obedience  of 
^^p^^ple  toward  their  supreme  head. 

^  *^^lief ;  source  of  the  destruction  of  all  tho  inner  bonds  of  society. 

Uo\ielief  in  rulers;  source  of  disobedience  in  subjects. 

^^tcrtial  feeling  and  paternal  treatment  by  rulers  establishes  and  assures  the 
obedience  of  subjects. 

*^*^belief  destroys  the  source  of  obedience. 

*Joder  a  ruler  who  is  not  a  father,  the  tendency  of  the  people  can  not  be 
toward  the  understanding  of  a  popular  character,  pure  in  tliought  and  happy  in 
*^^^***^©  obedience. 

^^  consequences  of  unbelief: — Daily  increasing  burdens,  daily  decreasing 

paietu^  goodness,  arbitrary  exertion  of  power  for  no  good  purpose,  fantastic 

^Uiti^tural  abuses  of  governmental  authority,  oppressive  intermediate  officers, 

^^^^'e  of  power  in  the  people  to  oppose  tliem,  are  among  tho  inevitable  con- 

^^^*ices  of  a  government  without  faith ;  which  despises  the  rights  of  God  and 

,.       ^  perception  by  the  people  of  the  perversion  of  paternal  authority  is  the 
^Z^^Uon  of  the  pure  bonds  of  nature  between  the  prince  and  his  people. 
^       ^^    good  and  motherly  nature,  dost  knit  tlie  bands  of  social  relations 
^"^Rti  the  blessings  of  mutual  happiness. 

.    "^7^   it  is  the  popular  perception,  the  national  feeling  of  tho  blessing  of  this 
PPUxe%3^  which  blesses  and  sanctifies  these  relations  through  the  gratitude, 
**^*"'*  faith  of  the  people  toward  their  ruler.    Hero  therefore  is  the  sacred 
of  all  patriotism  and  civic  virtue. 

touching  strings  unused,  and  not  accordant  with  fashionable  tones. 
the    Bound,  dance-music,  trilling  calumnies,  and  drown  my  voice; 
'I  t|^^  |)ure  homanity  and  truth  unnotioed. 

^*Ke  powers  of  humanity  only  accomplish  blessings  through  faith  in  God; 
12 
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and  the  paternal  character  of  princes,  the  only  sources  of  blessings  for  the  peo- 
ple, are  the  consequence  of  this  faith  in  God. 

Man,  how  low  thou  standest  I  If  thj  prince  is  a  child  of  God,  his  autboritj 
IS  paternal. 

Harsh  and  insolent  exercise  of  authority  is  not  paternal;  is  not  a  sig^  of  faith 
in  God.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  highest  attributes  of  both  prince  and 
country;  of  the  pure  childlike  feeling  of  tlio  people  toward  the  prince. 

I  can  not  apply  to  such  conduct,  although  so  common  among  penetrating 
minds  in  the  service  of  princes,  the  name  of  high  treason. 

But  what  less  is  it,  when  they  interpret  the  paternal  authority  of  the  prince 
to  include  the  right  of  both  good  and  evil,  of  lx)th  right  and  wrong? 

What  less  is  it,  when  in  the  prince's  name  they  destroy  the  happiness  of 
households,  rob  them  of  their  goods,  and  cover  innocence  with  infamy  and 
sliamo  ? 

Bond  of  union  between  humanity  and  its  blessings,  belief  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple in  the  supreme  Lord  of  humanity,  faith  in  God,  thou  alone  protectost  man- 
kind  from  such  perils. 

All  unbelief  is  arrogant ;  but  faith  in  God,  the  childlike  feeling  of  humanity 
toward  God,  gives  a  quiet  sublimity  to  every  exertion  of  its  powers. 

A  brilliant  and  flashing  creation  of  humanity,  is  that  hardy  laughing  courage 
at  danger  and  destruction,  which  is  a  human  power ;  but  it  is  unfavorable  to  a 
childlike  feeling  toward  God. 

Diligent  economical  use  of  every  gifl,  aspiration  after  the  strengthening  of  the 
faculties,  is  the  path  of  nature  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of  all  the 
powers ;  and  in  every  degradation  and  every  weakness  this  is  an  inclination  of 
the  pure  childlikeness  of  humanity  to  God. 

A  proneness  to  degrading  shadows,  impulse  to  make  sport  with  the  Acuities 
and  powers,  and  to  hide  its  weaknesses,  is  a  mark  of  the  lowest  and  weakest 
humanity,  turned  aside  from  the  natural  order  of  development. 

Outward  and  inward  human  nobleness,  cultivated  in  the  natural  method,  is 
understanding  and  paternal  feelings  toward  a  lower  order  of  endowment. 

Man,  in  thy  elevation,  use  thy  powers  for  this  purpose. 

Paternal  exercise  of  high  endowments  toward  the  undeveloped  and  weak  flock 
of  common  humanity. 

Pure  blessing  of  humanity,  thou  art  the  power  and  the  result  of  faith. 

O  my  cell,  pleasure  be  within  thee  I     Thou  also  art  a  consequence  of  this  faith. 

Hail,  myself  and  my  hut  I 

In  order  that  humanity  may  believe  in  God,  I  abide  in  this  hut 

The  faith  of  the  people  in  the  true  ministers  of  God  is  the  source  of  the  poace- 
fulness  of  my  life. 

The  priests  of  God  are  the  representatives  of  the  pure  paternal  relation  of 
humanity. 

Thy  power  consecrated,  is  the  enlightenment  of  God. 

God*s  enlightenment  is  love,  wisdom,  and  fatherhood. 

0  thou  who  wanderest  near  my  hut,  would  that  I  were  even  a  shadow  of  the 
power  of  my  God. 

0  Sun,  thou  picture  of  his  power,  thy  day  is  completed-  Thou  goest  down 
behind  my  mountain,  0  day  of  my  completion.  0  hope  of  the  coming  morning, 
0  power  of  my  faith. 
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I  base  all  fireedom  upon  Justice ;  but  I  see  no  certain  justice  in  this  world, 
except  that  inspired  bj  simplicity,  piety  and  love,  and  in  humanity  as  enlightened 
by  this  inspiration. 

All  ikmily  administration  of  justice,  which  is  the  g^atcst,  purest  and  moat 
generally  enjoyed  in  all  the  world,  has  as  a  whole  no  source  except  love ;  and 
yet,  in  the  simplicity  of  all  the  nations,  it  accomplishes  the  general  blessing  of 
the  world- 

As  all  justice  rests  upon  love,  so  docs  freedom  upon  justice.  Pure  childlike- 
ness  is  the  real  source  of  freedom,  which  rests  upon  justice ;  and  pure  father- 
hood is  the  source  of  all  such  government  83  is  elevated  cnougli  to  do  justice, 
and  to  love  freedom. 

And  the  source  of  justice  and  of  all  worldly  blessings,  the  sources  of  the  love 
and  brotherhood  of  men,  these  rest  upon  the  great  idea  of  religion :  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God,  and  that  the  belief  in  this  truth  is  the  sure  foundation  of 
all  humaji  happiness.  In  this  great  idea  of  religion  lies  the  spirit  of  all  true 
political  wisdom  which  seeks  the  real  happiness  of  the  people ;  for  all  the  moral 
fiusultiea,  all  enlightenment  and  human  wisdom,  rest  upon  the  same  basis  of  the 
fittth  of  humanity  in  God. 

Porgetfulness  of  God,  neglect  of  the  filial  relation  of  humanity  to  God,  is  the 
Boarce  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  power  of  morality,  enlightenment  and  wis- 
dom, for  the  blessing  of  humanity.  Therefore  is  this  loss  of  filial  feeling  toward 
God  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  since  it  renders  all  God's  paternal  in- 
rtruction  impossible ;  and  the  restoration  of  this  lost  filial  feeling  is  the  salvation 
of  the  lost  children  of  God  on  earth. 

The  man  of  God  who  through  the  sorrows  and  death  of  humanity  re-estab- 
"Shes  this  universally  lost  filial  feeling  toward  God,  is  the  saviour  of  the  world, 
the  sacrificed  priest  of  God,  the  mediator  between  God  and  God-forgetting 
nomantty  His  teachings  are  pure  justice,  an  instructive  philosophy  for  all  peo- 
P^J  the  revelation  of  God  the  Father  to  the  lost  race  of  his  children. 


IX.  THE  TRUE  ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 

BT    KEY.    THOMAS    HILL, 
WalthMa,  Malt. 


We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  rational  order  of  develop- 
ment in  the  coarse  of  the  sciences,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  in 
the  course  of  common  education.  Starting  from  these  assumptions, 
we  seek  to  find  what  that  order  is,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  five  great  studies  for  the  human  spirit,  —  Mathesis,  Physics, 
History,  Psychology,  and  Theology,  —  which  must  be  pursued  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  here  named  them.  This  circle  of  five  points 
must  be  embraced  in  every  scheme  of  education,  whether  for  the  nor^ 
sery,  the  subprimary  school,  the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  high  school,  or  the  college.  No  one  of  them  is  to  be  omitted,  in 
any  school,  until  the  student  enters  the  professional  school  in  which 
he  is  to  prepare  directly  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession  or  calling 
in  life. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  natural  order  of  devel- 
opment in  the  human  powers,  and  that  studies  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  develop  the  powers  in  this  order.  Starting  from  this  assumption, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to  receive  impressions, 
that  is,  the  perceptive  power,  first  shows  itself;  next,  a  power  to  con- 
ceive or  imagine ;  thirdly,  the  power  of  reasoning ;  fourthly,  the  power 
to  decide  and  act  upon  the  decisions  of  reason.  Moreover,  these 
faculties  are  called  out  in  their  proper  order  of  development  by  taking 
the  five  branches  of  study  in  their  proper  order,  —  and  this  harmony 
of  the  results  of  our  two  lines  of  inquiry  is  a  presumptive  proof  of 
their  correctness. 

These  are  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  which  we 
propose  to  illustrate  somewhat  at  length  in  the  present  paper.  Their 
great  breadth  and  generality,  and  the  demand  which  they  make,  upon 
those  who  accept  them,  to  change  the  whole  character  of  our  educa- 
tion from  the  hour  of  the  child*8  birth  to  the  day  of  his  graduation 
from  college,  must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  and 
for  our  request  that  the  reader  should  not  dismiss  them  from  his  mind 
without  a  candid  consideration  of  their  value. 

It  b  manifc^it  that  the  faculties  which  are  first  developed  should  be 
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first  exercised  bjr  a  judicioas  traiDing.     It  is  true  that,  in  one  sense, 
aU  the  faculties  are  developed  together,  —  that  glimmerings  of  reason, 
and  faiDt  indications  of  a  will,  are  perceived  in  the  youngest  infant. 
Thusy  also,  in  education,  the  child  is  to  be  treated  irom  the  beginning 
as  a  reasonable  and  free  agent     But  the  perceptive  powers  become 
perfected  in  their  action  long  before  the  reason  is  matured,  or  the  will 
strongly  developed.     For  the  first  few  years  of  a  child's  life  its  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  that  of  learning  to  recognize  material  things  by 
their  forms.     This  natural  education  in  geometry  begins  through  the 
eye  at  the  age  of  a  few  days ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  childhood,  the 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  those  characteristics  of  bodies  which 
iLppeal  to  the  senses.     By  the  age  of  fifteen  the  perceptive  powers  are 
ireqaently  in  their  highest  state  of  development.     The  powers  of  im- 
^[inatioD  are  not  usually  manifested  at  all  until  the  age  of  two  or 
^hree  years ;  never  in  a  distinct  form  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  seldom  if  ever  attain  their  fullest  vigor  before  the  age  of 
twenty.    The   reasoning  powers  cannot  usually  be  shown  to  exist 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  faculties  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  seldom  reach  their  perfection  before  the  age  of  thirty. 
Tbo  "will  manifests  itself,  and  comes  to  maturity  no  earlier  than  the 
power  of  reasoning. 

Hence  nature  herself  indicates  that  the  studies  of  the  child  should 
follo'wiQ  such  succession  that  his  perceptive  powers  should  first  be 
exercised  more  than  any  other ;  that  his  imaginative  powers  should 
next  be  called  into  play ;  and  that  those  studies  which  require  reason- 
ingt  and  those  which  treat  of  his  responsibilities,  should  not  be  given 
l^im  at  too  early  an  age.  A  man  must  first  learn  facts,  then  conceive 
hypotheses,  before  he  can  reason  of  abstract  truths,  and  deduce  laws 
of  duty. 

^^  is  also  self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  natural  sequence  or  order 
w  truths,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  hierarchy  of  sciences.  In  our 
^e'^  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  we  see  it  divided  into  five  great 
branches;  Mathesis,  Physics,  History,  Psychology,  and  Theology. 
Theology  treats  of  the  uncreated  Creator,  and  of  our  special  relations 
to  uim.  Psychology  treats  of  man,  who  may  be  called  the  created 
^"^tor.  Hbtory  deals  with  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  men ;  that  is, 
^^  the  creations  of  the  created.  Physics  treat  of  the  material  world, 
™*  18,  of  the  creations  of  the  uncreated,  with  the  creation  in  the  usual 
^"^  of  that  word.  Physics  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to  Theology 
^*^  History  does  to  Psychology,  and  may  hence  be  called  Natural 
History.  Mathesis  treats  of  that  field  of  space  and  time  in  which  the 
*^  of  History  and  of  Natural  History  are  wrought ;  that  is,  if  we: 
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consider  time  and  space  aa  having  objective  reality,  Mathesis  deals 
with  the  uncreating  uncreated. 

Now,  all  possible  objects  of  human  thought  are  comprised  imdar 
one  or  another  of  these  five  heads,  and  these  five  studies  logically  pre- 
cede each  other  in  the  order  we  have  here  indicated.  Mathematies 
must  precede  Physics,  because  conceptions  of  form,  time,  and  numberi 
necessarily  precede  any  conceptions  of  material  phenomena,  which  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  form,  time,  and  number.  In  other  words.  Me- 
chanics  treats  of  motion  in  straight  lines  or  in  curved  orbits,  of  Uie 
transfer  of  force  in  various  directions  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
geometry,  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  various  forms,  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  those  forms  to  the  purposes  of  art ;  all  of  which  implies 
geometrical  knowledge.  Chemistry  deals  with  definite  proportionii 
with  the  laws  of  multiples,  and  of  combinations,  bo  that  it  necessarily 
requires  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Botany  and  zoology  in  their 
morphology  require  both  geometry  and  arithmetic ;  in  their  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  in  both  departments,  mechanics. 

As  Mathematics  thus  necessarily  precede  Physics,  so  Physics  must 
precede  History.  All  that  men  do  must  be  done  in  this  world  of  oars, 
upon  these  materials  set  before  us,  while  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
our  material  frame.  All  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  expressed  either 
by  word,  by  symbol,  or  by  a  work  of  art ;  —  and,  of  these,  even  words 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world,  for  all  words  were  originally 
figurative.  Hence,  every  historical  study  must  be  preceded  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical  truth,  that  is,  of  Natural 
History.  We  might  add  that  while  the  deeds  of  men  are  wrought  by 
physical  agents,  a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of  man  has  been  expended 
upon  physical  theories ;  so  that  a  just  appreciation  of  human  thought 
and  action  requires  a  knowledge  of  that  material  world  which  has 
been  the  theatre  of  men's  actions,  and  the  object  of  so  many  of  their 
thoughts. 

Again,  Psychology  requires  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  of 
History.  We  know  nothing  of  the  human  soul  save  through  its  actions, 
interpreted  by  our  own  consciousness ;  —  including  in  its  actions  its 
thoughts  as  uttered  in  words.  Lastly,  Theology  requires  a  knowledge 
of  Psychology  and  of  Natural  History.  For  we  can  know  nothing,  by 
nature,  concerning  the  Creator,  in  whose  image  we  are  made,  except 
by  first  studying  his  works,  and  especially  that  image  of  Himself 
which  He  has  placed  within  us.  We  may  have  religion  with  hot 
little  theology,  but  we  cannot  have  any  theology,  at  all,  without  some 
previous  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  God. 

It  must  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mathematics  logically  take 
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the  lemd  as  the  great  and  indispeDsable  foundatioa  of  all  learning.  It 
is  not  odIj  impofisible  to  dispense  with  them,  bat  impossible  to  plaoe 
tlLem  anywhere  else  than  at  the  beginning  of  all  intellectual  edacation. 
No  oian  can  possibly  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  anything  in  the  world 
without  first  attaining  some  mathematical  knowledge  or  power.  That 
maihematioal  knowledge  may  have  been  gained  unconsciously,  and 
B^y  not  have  arranged  itself  in  a  distinct  scientific  form  in  his  mind ; 
out  it  must  be  there,  for  there  oannot  possibly  be  any  intellectual  life 
whatever  upon  our  planet  which  does  not  begin  with  a  perception  of 
inathematical  trutL  A  natural  method  of  education  requires  us 
werefore,  to  pay  our  earliest  attention  to  the  development  of  the  child's 
P^^'er  to  grasp  the  truths  of  space  and  time. 

•Alathesis  would  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  great  branches, 

"^^ting  of  space,  of  time,  and  of  number.     Geometry  unfolds  the 

'^^s  of  space ;  algebra  those  of  time ;  and  arithmetic  those  of  num- 

^^^^*     Other  branches  of  Mathematics  are  generated  by  the  oombina- 

^  K^  of  these  three  fundamental  branches.     Now,  geometry,  arithmetic, 

^'^^l^  algebra,  should  be  taught  in  a  natural  order.     There  is  a  difficulty 

^    deciding,  simply  from  the  logical  sequence,  what  that  order  is,  be- 

ea.iafie  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  three  studies  are  so  nearly  inde* 

p^vadent  of  each  other.     Pure  algebra,  as  the  science  of  time,  cannot, 

^'^V'ever,  be  evolved  without  reference  to  number  and  space ;  it  will, 

^   Say  the  least,  in  the  very  process  of  its  evolution,  generate  arith- 

me^c    But  geometry  can  be  evolved  without  the  slightest  reference 

^     time,  although  not,  to  any  extent,  without  reference  to  number. 

Tl^o  idea  of  number  is  one  of  the  earliest  abstractions  from  our  con- 

teinpi^tion  of  the  material  world. 

Tkt  relative  order  in  which  these  studies  should  be  pursued  will, 

"^^^ever,  be  made  more  manifest  on  reference  to  the  order  of  develop- 

^^nt  of  the  child's  powers.     Number,  though  an  early  abstraction 

^^m  phenomena  in  space,  is  a  much  higher  and  more  difficult  concep- 

^lOQ  i\^j^  conceptions  of  form.     The  child  recognizes  the  shape  of 

^^lividual  things  long  before  he  can  count  them,  and  geometry  should 

^^refiare  precede  arithmetic  in  his  education.     But  time  is  much  more 

*^^calt  of  comprehension  than  space,  —  it  requires  a  riper  effort  of 

^e  tt^ioci  to  conceive  of  pure  time  without  events,  than  of  pure  space 

^^otit  bodUes.    The  latter  remains,  so  to  speak,  visible  to  the  mental 

^^  >  the  former  does  not  even  in  imagination  address  any  of  the  senses. 

«ott^^try  is,  therefore,  the  first  study  in  an  intellectual  course  of 

***^^tion ;  generating  and  leading  to  arithmetic,  and  through  that  to 

.|^^®^^ra;  preparing  the  way  also  for  Physics,  and  thus  for  History, 

and  Theology.    We  must  begin  intellectual  education 
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with  geometry,  leading  the  child  through  other  stadies  as  rapidly  and 
in  Buoh  order  as  the  amount  of  hb  geometrical  knowledge  justifies  and 
demands.  Some  knowledge  of  geometry  is  gained  by  an  infant  within 
a  week  of  its  birth ;  and  when  it  first  comes  to  school  it  has  usually 
gained  at  first  hand  from  nature  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
space  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  other  information  picked 
up  here  and  there. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  order  of  subdivision  in  physical  study,  we 
shall  find  here,  also,  three  principal  departments  of  science ;  mechani* 
cal,  chemical,  and  vital.  The  laws  of  color,  sound,  odor,  and  flavor, 
may  appear  at  first  sight  irreducible  to  either  of  these  three  divisions; 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  question  will  show  us  that  this  arises 
sunply  from  an  intermingling  of  psychological  relations  with  the  physi- 
cal phenomena.  The  three  divisions  of  Physics  naturally  follow  each 
other  as  we  have  named  them.  Some  knowledge  of  mechanics,  that 
is,  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  is  necessary  to  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  mechanics  is 
necessary  for  any  thorough  understanding  of  plants  and  animals.  But 
it  is  evident  that  all  knowledge  of  Natural  History  must  begin  with 
observation ;  and  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  previous  knowledge  of 
Mathematics  is  to  teach  the  child  to  observe  with  accuracy.  The 
senses  through  which  we  observe  material  phenomena  are,  of  all  the 
human  powers,  the  earliest  to  be  developed,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
the  first  to  receive  a  deliberate  cultivation.  Now,  the  mechanical 
relations  of  bodies,  including  color  and  sound,  are  those  most  obvious 
to  sense;  the  chemical  are  more  difficult  of  discovery,  and  the  effect 
of  vital  powers  can  scarce  be  perceived  without  an  interpretation  from 
our  own  consciousness.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  these  three  departments  of  Physics  is  conformed  to  the  order 
of  development  of  the  human  powers ;  and  we  may  add  that,  in  every 
subdivision  of  these  smaller  departments  of  science,  the  same  princi- 
ples of  classification  will  give  us  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  guide 
to  the  natural  and  most  effective  mode  of  teaching  them ;  —  we  must 
give  first  that  which  is  most  dependent  upon  direct  perception,  and, 
afterward,  that  which  is  more  dependent  upon  an  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness ;  —  give  first  that  which  is  most  nearly  a  simple  function 
of  space,  and,  afterward,  that  which  demands  the  conceptibn  of  time 
or  of  force. 

In  attempting  to  subdivide  the  great  department  of  History,  we 
shall  find  difficulties  arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  objects  of 
human  thought  and  action,  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  modes  in 
which  men  have  expressed  their  thoughts  and  emotions.    Bat  we  are 
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inclined  to  make  oar  primary  division  foarfold.  Iq  the  first  division 
we  shoald  place  Agricaltare,  Trade,  and  Manufactures ;  in  the  second 
the  Pine  Arts;  in  the  third  Language  and  the  history  of  thought;  in 
the  fourth  Education,  Politics,  and  Political  Economy.  That  is,  the 
first  division  should  embrace  the  history  of  men's  operations  on  mate- 
fi^  things  to  produce  a  tangible  product ;  the  second  should  treat  of 
^et^*8  use  of  forms,  colors,  and  tones,  in  the  expression  of  thought ;  the 
third,  of  the  expression  of  thought  through  words ;  the  fourth,  of  men's 
motion  on  each  other. 

In  Psychology  we  might,  perhaps,  divide  man  into  intellect,  heart, 
^^  ^vrill,  giving  rise  to  intellectual,  eesthetic,  or  moral  and  religious 
P^iJoaophy. 

-^■^  Theology  we  should  be  obliged  to  feel  cautiously  our  way  by 

^    light  of  Scripture.     A  natural  division  might  be  to  consider  the 

*^*^«  Being  as  being  first  the  Creator  of  the  world,  secondly  the 

**tli^j  Qf  Jill  gpiritual  beings.     The  first  would  lead  us  to  what  is 

^  *^d,  generally.  Natural  Religion,  the  second  to  themes  more  pecu- 

'^^     to  Revealed  Religion ;  the  first  would  treat  of  the  relation  of 


e 


I>l3ysical  world  to  its  Maker,  the  second  of  our  own  relation  to 

-*-^h.iis,  out  of  the  five  great  branches  of  learning,  Mathesis,  Physics, 

^tory.  Metaphysics,  and  Theology,  we  have  made,  as  a  first  essay 

^^^rt  a  subdivision,  fifteen  classes,  to  wit :  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 

^^kra;    Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Biology;   Trade,  Art,  Language, 

^^  »  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Esthetics,  Ethics ;  Natural  Theology, 

^Si<^°*     We  believe  that  all  sound  education  gives,  with  or  with- 

^^   ^lie  consciousness  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  instruction  in  all 

^^^se  fifteen  studies ;  and  that  there  is  no  period  of  a  child's  life  in 

^^^^b  he  ought  not  to  be  receiving  direct  instruction  in  at  least  some 

^^e  classes  of  study  belonging  to  each  of  the  five  great  branches. 

^^^     iostruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  child's  age,  consisting,  at 

^^^*    principally  of  those  studies  which  come  first  upon  our  list,  and 

^bose  which  are  named  first  under  each  branch ;  and  giving  only 

^^^t^laetic  hints  and  foretastes  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  course. 

true  system  of  intellectual  education  would  take  the  child  at  the 
of  five  years  and  give  it  daily  instruction  in  the  simplest  facts  of 
letry  and  arithmetic.  Geometry  should  be  taught  at  first  without 
ining,  simply  as  a  matter  of  perception,  either  by  diagrams,  or, 
^^  letter,  by  tangrams,  bricks,  geometrical  solids,  and  simple  models 
^  generating  curves  and  curved  surfaces.  The  latter  would  belong 
"^  period  five  or  seven  years  later  in  the  child's  life,  when  the  im- 
ttion  18  to  be  exercised  as  well  as  perception.    Arithmetic  should 
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also  be  first  taught  by  actual  concrete  numbers ;  nothing  being  better 
than  a  handful  of  beans.  With  these  the  properties  of  prime  and 
composite  numbers,  the  commutative  principle  of  the  Victors  in  multi- 
plication, and  similar  arithmetical  truths,  may  be  ihawn  to  very  young 
scholars ;  and  the  laws  of  derivation  or  dififerentiation  illustrated  to 
older  pupils.  K  there  is  any  soundness  in  the  views  which  we  have 
given  of  the  hierarchy  of  science,  and  of  the  development  of  the  human 
powers,  such  works  as  Warren  Colbum's  inimitable  First  Lessons 
must  not  be  the  first  lessons,  but  must  be  reserved  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years. 

In  the  department  of  Physics,  the  child  of  five  years  should  be 
trained  in  habits  of  observation.  Every  school  for  young  children 
should  have  a  cabinet  of  all  the  minerals  common  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school-house,  and  of  all  the  most  common  plants,  insects,  and 
other  animals,  —  or,  at  least,  good,  well-colored  drawings  of  them,  — 
and  the  teacher  should  take  frequent  walks  with  the  children,  requir- 
ing them  to  look  for  natural  objects,  and  name  them  according  to  the 
lists  accompanying  the  cabinet,  until  the  child  can  name,  at  sight, 
several  hundred  of  the  plants  and  insects  of  his  native  town.  The 
attention  of  the  pupil  should  be  directed  not  only  to  the  form,  but  to 
the  color,  odor,  sounds,  tastes,  roughness,  or  smoothness,  of  the  vari- 
ous objects.  The  simple  mechanical'  powers  should  be  illustrated  by 
simple  apparatus.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  most 
obvious  chemical  phenomena,  such  as  the  oxidation  of  metals,  the 
burning  of  coal,  &o.  By  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  geography 
must  be  taught ;  at  first  wholly  from  the  globe,  afterwards  from  maps 
and  books.  It  is  also  important  to  give  the  child  early  ideas  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars ;  their  size,  motions, 
and  relative  distances.  These  Natural  Sciences,  which  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  high  school,  are,  in  fact, 'especially  adapted,  in  their 
rudiments,  for  the  primary  school ;  and  if  the  main  facts  were  set 
clearly  before  the  child's  mind,  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
years,  they  would  enlarge  and  develop  his  powers,  both  of  observa- 
tion and  of  conception  or  imagination,  and  he  would  be  much  better 
fitted  to  study  them  logically  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen. 

In  the  department  of  History  there  will  be  no  call  for  special  in* 
struction  until  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  The  scholar  may  then 
be  taught  to  observe,  in  the  fields  and  shops  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
modes  of  cultivation,  the  machinery  and  manufactures,  the  articles  of 
commerce,  and  the  modes  of  packing  and  transporting  them.  He 
must  be  encouraged  also  to  draw,  and  to  sing ;  the  drawing  being  at 
first  the  simplest  copying  of  the  outlines  of  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  and 
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the  Bioging  being  at  first  simply  by  rote.  Language  he  will  have 
learned  orally  from  his  earliest  years,  —  but  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
ke  must  be  taught  to  analyse  words  into  their  phonetic  elements,  and 
ai  few  weeks  or  months  afterward  be  taught  letters  as  the  representa- 
'lives  of  these  phonetio  elements.  Spelling,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
zuoat  be  strictly  avoided  for  some  years,  as  it  has  a  mischievous  effeot 
on  the  child's  whole  nature,  slight  and  usually  unnoticed,  but  real  and 
nuechievous,  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  order  to  insure  good  habits  of 
reading  let  a  phonetic  alphabet  (books  in  the  Cincinnati  alphabet  are 
most  accessible)  be  used  for  at  least  two  years,  and  let  there  be  a 
daily  drill  in  phonetic  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words  for  four  or  five 
jrcars.  As  for  Law,  its  rudiments  will  be  incidentally  taught,  suffi- 
oleutly  for  so  early  an  age,  by  the  discipline  of  the  school-house,  by 
iLccidental  references  to  political  questions,  and  by  the  rules  of  honor 
in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  playground. 

In  the  fourth  great  branch  of  study,  the  teaching  will,  at  this  early 
&ge,  be  also  incidental.  The  child  will  learn  something  of  its  intellect- 
ual powers,  its  tastes,  and  it3  obligations,  from  its  attempts  at  study, 
a.t  drawing  and  singing,  and  at  keeping  the  rules  of  school.  And  in 
tbe  fiflh  great  branch  of  Theology  the  child  of  tender  age  must  have 
Kia  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being  deepened,  and  his  conceptions  of 
His  attributes  enlightened,  by  being  taught  to  look  upon  crystals, 
J>lants,  and  animals,  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Wisdom,  —  the  pleas* 
ixres  of  home  and  of  the  school-room  as  the  gifts  of  His  love,  —  the 
sa<^ion8  of  even  children  as  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  Him  in  His  holy 
Oversight  of  men. 

It  would  be  tedious  if  we  went  on  to  greater  length  in  defining  the 

studies  for  each  succeeding  age,  as  we  have  defined  them  for  pupils 

m  five  to  seven  years  of  age.     We  will,  therefore,  endeavor  to  show, 

a  tabular  form,  the  order  of  study  in  each  of  the  particular  subdi- 

isions  of  our  five  great  branches.     The  leiV-hand  column  contains  the 

of  the  pupil,  beginning  with  his  entrance  into  the  primary  school 

t  five,  and  ending  with  his  graduation  from  college  at  twenty-two ; 

'^he  succeeding  columns  contain  the  studies.     By  the  term  incidental 

instruction,  we  signify  that  oral  instruction  which  circumstances  from 

^%ume  to  time  furnish  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  giving,  or  that 

^^rritten  teaching  which  the  child  will  find  in  all  the  well  chosen  books 

ttat  it  reads  at  home  or  at  school.     This  tabular  view  is  not  proposed 

«»  a  Procrustean  bed,  but  as  a  typical  plan  of  studies,  which  should 

1)6  somewhat  modified  by  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  each 

■tadent. 
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We  of  coarse  would  attempt,  bj  this  table,  merely  a  first  sketch  of 
a  plan  of  general  study,  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  detail,  and  on 
which  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  must  be  bestowed  before  the 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  parts  would  be  practically  applicable 
to  actual  use.  We  have  introduced  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  ^ving 
details,  but  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  general  principles  of  that 
plan  of  education,  which  we  think  is  in  use  in  Nature,  and  is  thus 
given  to  us  to  learn,  to  understand,  and  to  adopt.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  each  column  severe  study  begins  later  than  in  the  preceding 
column,  and  that  the  same  is  true  when  we  take  the  wider  columns, 
which  are  separated  by  double  rules.  The  table  also  shows  how  varied 
and  extensive  are  the  studies  which  we  consider  necessary  for  a  pupil  at 
every  stage  of  his  education.  From  ten  to  fifteen  different  objects  are 
always  claiming  his  attention  and  taxing  his  powers.  We  have 
willingly  brought  this  point  forward  prominently,  because  upon  it  is 
founded  the  only  strong  objection  which  we  have  heard  advanced 
against  our  views  of  education,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
we  first  began  publicly  to  present  them. 

It  is  said  that  our  course  of  study  is  so  extended  that  we  should  be 
able  to  give  the  pupil  only  a  smattering  of  each ;  that  the  powers  of 
the  child  would  be  very  imperfectly  developed  in  any  one  direction ; 
and  that  we  should  end  in  making  him  a  superficial  *<  jack  at  all 
trades,  master  at  none."  In  reply  to  the  proverb,  we  would  retort 
with  the  saying  of  the  Stoics,  **  The  wise  man  is  a  king  and  a  cobbler.*' 
In  reply  to  the  charge  of  encouraging  superficiality,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  explain  somewhat  more  at  length. 

According  to  the  scheme  which  we  have  ^ven,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
by  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  children  usually  leave  the  common  school, 
we  propose  to  give  them  not  only  the  usual  proficiency  in  Reading 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar,  but  also  to  give 
them  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  of  the  use  of  logarithms,  of  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra,  of  the  elements  of  mechanics,  optics,  &c.,  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  their  native  town, 
of  drawing  and  singing,  of  history  and  of  languages.  Now,  we  oonfesB 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce  these  studies,  or  half  of  them,  as  usually 
taught,  into  the  common  schools,  in  which  the  other  studies  are  tau^t 
in  the  usual  way,  would  only  result  in  giving  the  children  a  confused 
and  useless  smattering  of  everything,  ^  correct  training  in  nothing. 
In  order  to  make  any  valuable  improvement  in  common  school  eduoa^ 
tion,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  lead  the  scholars  upward  by 
the  path  of  nature.  The  labor  of  learning  to  read  must  be  dispensed 
with,  and  by  means  of  phonotype  the  task  of  learning  to  read  be 
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ledaoed  to  the  pleasant  sport  of  a  few  months.  The  staltifjiag  pro- 
oeaa  of  learning  to  spell  most,  if  retained  at  all,  be  made  a  diversion 
by  rendering  phonetio  print  so  familiar  that  the  ordinary  spelling  will 
be  remembered  for  its  comicality.  The  intense  labor  of  arithmetio 
must  be  postponed  until  the  child  has  learned  all  the  principal  facts 
of  nutober,  from  playing  with  beans,  and  the  labor  will  no  longer  be 
intenae.  Geometry  must  be  introduced  by  blocks  and  tangrams,  and 
^<ire8sed  to  the  ima^nation  before  it  appeals  to  the  reason.  Botany 
ftod  zoology  must  be  begun  in  the  earliest  years  by  pointing  out  the 
weeds  and  insects,  and  showing  the  interesting  points  in  each  creature. 
^y  thiiB  beginning  aright  the  child  will  find  the  subsequent  path  easy. 
Bat  the  child  who  has  already  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  without 
*^y  Icnowledge  of  nature,  or  geometry,  without  any  training  of  the 
>Gusea  to  exact  observation  or  of  the  imagination  to  precise  conception, 
must  not  expect  to  find  his  path  easy. 

The  mode  of  teaching  each  study  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  design 

or  the  whole  course.     Each  study  must  be  begun  by  presenting  its 

"^ta  to  the  senses  or  the  imagination,  and  the  order  of  presentation  be 

TOtermined  by  the  importance  and  obviousness  of  the  facts.     Then 

J^®  principles  of  the  science  must  be  presented.     But  the  distinguish- 

'^  Qiark  of  teaching  on  this  mode  must  be  its  thoroughness  and  exact- 

^^^^^»      Let  the  fact  be  apprehended  with  precision.     This  is  the  most 

''^por-tant  aim,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  education ;  —  teach  to 

f^'^*"ee  occur atdyt  and  to  repeat  the  observation  until  the  precise  fact 

^^ed  in  the  memory.     The  observation  should,  if  possible,  include 

^^    t,lie  sensible  qualities.     The  second  great  aim  is  to  produce,  in 

.^^i nation,  vivid  and  definite  images  of  things  defined  or  described 

^^ords.     The  third  great  aim  is  to  unfold  principles  in  such  way  as 

^  ^^ake  them  facts  to  the  pupil.     When  a  child  observes  accurately 

^^     principal  facts  of  a  science,  and  remembers  them;  conceives 

^•^ly  its  hypotheses;  and  understands  thoroughly  its   leading  or 

V^^^mental  principles ;  that  child  has  not  learned  that  science  super- 

^^^^ly.     It  has  taken  him  but  a  few  months  to  gain  this  knowledge, — 

J^     the  amount  of  it  is  small ;  but  the  question  of  superficiality  or 

^^^^CMighness  is  not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  of  quality.     Inaocu- 

^     observation,  imperfect  conception,  erroneous  view  of  principles^ 

are  the  prooik  of  a  superficial  knowledge.     But  the  accurate 


Jj^^^^rer,  clearly  apprehending  and  understanding  what  he  sees,  is 
^^Oogh  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  even  from  the  beginning.     And  if  a 
^^*^r  selection  of  fiicts,  hypotheses,  and  principles,  be  made  when  be- 
ing a  course  of  instruction,  in  any  study,  it  requires  but  a  moder- 
to  impart  a  valuable  general  acquaintanoe  with  any  science; 
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not  a  vague  recollectioo  of  a  multitudinous  array  of  particular  factii 
but  a  definite  conception  of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  science.  Or- 
dinary text-books  cannot,  in  general,  be  depended  upon  to  give  sodi 
Tiews.  They  are  not  prepared  with  reference  to  a  broad  scheme  of 
education,  and  they  comprise  in  themselves  material  for  the  instnio- 
lion  of  older  as  well  as  younger  scholars.  Even  those  text-books 
which  are  arranged  in  series  err  by  making  the  whole  series  too  dif« 
fuse,  and  lacking  in  clearness.  Of  all  the  multitudinous  text-books 
which,  in  a  long  service  on  a  school-committee,  we  have  examined,  we 
have  only  seen  four  or  five  that  were  of  the  highest  order  of  exoellenoe; 
and  even  of  those  some  of  the  best  are  mbused,  —  put  in  a  high 
school  when  they  belong  in  a  primary,  or  in  a  primary  when  they 
belong  in  a  high  school.  The  book  for  the  primary  school  should 
present  facts  and  rules  judiciously  selected  and  carefully  expressed, — 
the  book  for  the  high  school  should  present  principles ;  selecting  the 
broadest,  most  comprehensive  principles,  and  putting  them  if  possible 
into  a  form  in  which  they  will  be  directly  applicable  to  use.  The 
highest  use,  however,  of  all  learning  is  to  fill  the  pupil  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God,  to  lead  him  to  a  more 
perfect  consecration  to  the  service  of  God ;  —  and  what  is  commonly 
called  practical  is  only  valuable  when  used  in  that  service.  The  five 
great  branches  of  the  hierarchy  lead  to  theology,  and  theology  to 
religion.  The  will  is  the  highest  faculty,  and  its  highest  function  is 
to  control  the  spirit  to  the  service  of  the  Highest,  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  true ;  finding  the  highest  beauty  in  virtue, 
the  highest  goodness  in  consecration  to  the  service  of  God*s  creatures, 
the  highest  truth  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  and  of  our  relations  to 
Him. 

But  to  return  to  superficiality,  to  which  our  scheme  of  education 
may  lead  those  who  but  partially  adopt  it,  we  say  that  accuracy  in 
laying  the  foundations,  accuracy  in  apprehending  the  principal  facts, 
accuracy  in  comprehending  fundamental  principles,  is  the  true  measure 
of  thoroughness,  and  the  true  preparation  for  forming  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  special  facts  and  subordinate  principles.  Withoat 
this  thoroughness  of  foundation  the  so-called  thorough  acquaintance 
of  the  specialist  b  of  very  little  value;  it  amounts  only  to  intellectual 
lumber.  The  child's  powers  are  to  be  developed  in  due  proportion, 
and  he  is  to  be  furnished  with  the  most  useful  knowledge  that  he  can 
obtain  at  his  age.  Neither  of  these  ends  is  obtained  in  our  ordinary 
schooling,  in  which  Spelling  and  Arithmetic,  and  Statistical  (geog- 
raphy occupy  the  child  for  four  or  five  years,  and  he  nevertheleBS 
leaves  school  without  ever  having  been  led  to  observe  the  relation  be- 
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tifeeiij^6,/t  e»  tf^i  or  to  note  whether  t£^  or  ^  comes  nearer  to  the 
iutiai  Bound  of  sach  a  word  as  when;  he  leaves  school  without  know* 
mg  that  every  number  is  either  prime  or  the  product  of  certain  primes ; 
witbout  knowing  how  many  great  coast  lines  are  arcs  of  great  circles 
iuigeDt  to  the  polar  circles,  or  having  a  clear  idea  what  physical  fact 
10  iiAtare  is  represented  by  those  polar  circles. 

Our  remarks  have  thus  far  had  almost  exclusive  reference  to  simply 

iDtellectoal  education.    Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ignore  other 

branches  of  instruction.    A  child  is  a  spirit,  whose  will  manifests 

itiBlF  through  a  body  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse 

d  paoion.    Here  are,  then,  four  kinds  of  education  which  he  needs,  — 

ul  education  of  the  body,  an  education  of  the  heart,  an  education  of 

the   intellect,  and  an  education  of  the  wilL    These  four  departments 

of  coltore  must  proceed  together  harmoniously,  and  will  do  so  easily 

Moording  to  our  scheme  of  intellectual  education.    The  body  must  be 

cu^d  for,  by  giving  the  child  abundance  of  out-door  cheerful  exercise. 

At   home  the  parents  must  also  provide  suitable  food  and  clothing. 

The  special  organs  subservient  to  the  mind  should  receive  also  the 

tfi^her's  care.     The  susceptibility  of  the  senses  to  external  impressions 

^ers  by  nature,  but  the  differences  of  this  susceptibility  are  usually 

nturked  by  the  still  greater  differences  produced  by  culture,  in  the 

wility  to  interpret  those  impressions.     Careless  observers  of  the  blind 

l^^o,  rq>orted  them  as  having  marvellous  sensitiveness  in  the  organs 

^  touch  and  of  hearing ;  but  the  marvellousness  is  not  in  their  sen- 

tttiveiiess,  but  in  the  accuracy  of  judgment,  acquired  by  habit,  con* 

^^'^^g  the  bearing  of  &int  impression  through  those  senses.     The 

^^^^'^'^y  of  our  judgment  upon  sensations  may  always  be  improved 

V  A  culture  similar  to  that  imposed  by  nature  upon  those  deprived 

"P*rt  of  their  organs  of  sensation. 

-^ne  present  paper  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
^^  Order  of  studies  in  intellectual  education.     The  three  other  parts 

^  child's  training  are  equally  important,  and  each  opens  a  wide 
""^  of  investigation  and  discussion. 

*  hysical  education  must  give  the  child,  as  far  as  hereditary  weak- 
"^  ^f  constitution,  or  unavoidable  accidents  of  position,  allow,  a 
^**^y,  vigorous,  strong  body,  with  quick  and  accurate  senses. 

**^tellectual  education  must  develop  the  child's  power  of  thought 

8*Ve  him  a  clear  understanding  (as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  our 

*l^ty),  of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  his  Maker.     This  edu- 

«on  18  to  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  order  of  succession  in 
P'cat  hierarchy  of  Science,  as  we  have  explained  at  length  in  the 
^^  article. 
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Moral  ooltore  must  develop  in  the  child,  as  far  as  native  gifts  will 
allow,  pore  tastes,  a  cheerful  and  afieotionate  temper,  a  loving,  con- 
fiding heart,  a  tender  conscience.  This  cultare  is,  in  general,  to  be 
effected  not  only  by  precept  but  by  example,  and  by  treatment ;  — 
showing  to  the  child  the  temper  you  expect  from  it  in  return,  and 
leading  it  at  least  to  do  those  things  which  a  good  heart  would  prompt 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  do. 

Religions  culture  is  the  development  of  the  will.  It  b^ns,  there- 
fore, so  soon  as  the  child  is  taught  to  apply  itself  either  to  study  or 
to  work.  The  necessity  for  labor  is  the  first  serions  demand  upon  the 
will,  and  develops  that  power  which  most  nobly  manifests  itself  when 
the  young  man,  on  arriving  at  mature  life,  devotes  himself  with  unwa- 
vering earnestness  to  serving  God  and  Gt>d*s  children  in  that  mode  in 
which  he  judges  he  can  serve  them  most  effectually ;  forgetting  all 
purely  selfish  aims,  and  counting  not  even  his  life  dear  to  him  if  he 
can  finish  ihe  work  which  has  been  given  him  to  do. 

We  propose  to  continue,  in  future  numbers  of  this  Journal,  the 
discussion  of  these  views  of  education,  taking  up  the  five  branches 
of  the  hierarchy  in  succession,  and  showing  in  what  manner  the 
general  principles  which  we  have  now  announced  should  influence 
the  practical  work  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  child's  life.  We  are  fully  aware  that  in  so 
large  an  undertaking  there  is  room  for  error  of  opinion ;  but  of  the 
correctness  of  the  first  division  of  the  hierarchy  into  five  branches 
wo  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  observation 
before  imagination,  and  imagination  before  reasoning.  Still  less 
can  we  doubt  that  the  primary  need  among  educators  is  the  need 
of  firmly-established  and  wide-reaching  principles,  such  as  those  which 
we  have  here  attempted  to  attain.  If  any  man  thinks  that  we  have 
fitiled,  let  him  join  with  us  in  hoping  that  we  may,  at  least,  stimulate 
some  reader  to  more  successful  efforts. 


X.    JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  HERDER. 

[Tmisktad  firom  tbe  German  of  Karl  Ton  Raumer,  for  thb  Journal.] 


JoHANN  Gottfried  von  Herder*  was  born,  August  25, 1744,  in 
MoUrungen^  a  small  town  of  East  Prussia,  whore  his  father  filled  the 
offices  of  sexton  and  cantor.  lie  was  a  conscientious  and  simple  man, 
•^<i  hia  wife  a  pious  and  intelligent  woman ;  and  they  lived,  with  their 
^ildren,f  a  quiet  and  christian  life,  after  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Herder  received  his  school  instruction  from  Grimm,  the  strict  rector 
o»  the  public  school  of  Mohrungen ;  a  man  for  whom  he  always  en- 
^"■^^ned  a  great  respect ;  and  a  pious  minister  confirmed  him. 

lo  1760,  Trescho,  the  deacon  of  Mohrungen,  took  llerder,  then 
*^teeii  years  old,  into  his  house,  but  did  not  treat  him  in  a  friendly 
"**«»tier,  keeping  him  very  much  shut  up.  One  day,  when  Trescho 
*^*^  8ent  Herder  to  the  bookseller,  Kanter,  in  Konigsberg,  in  charge 
®^  ^  manuscript,  the  youth  left  with  it  a  poem  by  himself,  "To  Cy- 
'^^^^  without  his  name.  Kanter  had  the  poem  printed  with  the  other 
^^nuacript;  this  was  in  1762,  when  Herder  was  seventeen  and  a 
^^^  years  old. 

•*«ie  surgeon  of  a  Russian  regiment,  in  winter-quarters  at  Mohrun- 

o^*^»  became  acquainted  with  Herder,  became  quite  fond  of  him,  and 

^^^  him  with  him  to  Konigsberg,  to  study  surgery.     But  at  the  first 

*^<*ection  which  he  witnessed,  he  fainted  away.     This  decided  him  to 

^^^  Up  surgery,  and  on  August  9th,  1762,  he  was  matriculated  as  a  the- 

^^^cal  student^  after  an  examination  which  he  passed  with  great  credit 

-■^e  now  studied,  under  Kant,  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  mathe- 

^^ical  and  physical  geography.     At  the  same  time  he  became  ac- 

^    ^^Uted  with  Hamann.     They  first  met  at  the  confessional,  and  af- 

^^ard  read  Shakspeare  together. 

.    "■^^rder's  pecuniary  condition  was  at  this  time  very  pinching ;  but 

.  ^*s  improved  in  1763,  when,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  obtained  a 

'^^tion  as  teacher  in  the  Frederic's  College,  which  he  filled  with 

?I[]^^t  conscientiousness.     "  I  have  to  thank  this  teaching,"  he  said  after- 

^»J]^««  tkrtch  ia  mostlj  from  the  '^ReeoUections  of  the  Life  of  J.  G.  von  Herder,"  by  hia 
In  »^^  '  ''^^^  conatitute.  In  Ckitu'a  edition  of  Herder'a  Worka,  the  21tt.  22d,  and  23d  parte 
***  dHiiioo  "  PhUoaophy  and  HIrtory." 

^^  ^^0  Moa  and  three  daughtera,  one  aou  and  one  daughter  died  in  their  third  year. 
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ward,  ^  for  the  development  of  many  ideas  and  their  dear  definition. 
Let  any  one,  who  desires  to  work  out  any  study  thoroughly,  teach  it^ 

In  1764,  principally  hy  Hamann's  influence,  Herder  became  assist- 
ant at  the  Cathedral  School,  in  Riga.  In  a  letter  to  Lindner,  recioi 
of  the  school,  Ilamann  says  of  tho  young  man,  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  he  has  "  a  respectable  quantity  of  historical,  philosophical 
and  aesthetic  knowledge,  and  a  groat  desire  to  cultivate  the  most 
promising  field  possible ;  and  with  a  more  than  moderate  experience 
in  school  management.^ 

Three  years  afterward,  in  1767,  Ilerder  received,  in  addition  to  hii 
place  in  the  school,  an  appointment  as  preacher.  His  teaching,  in  Riga 
as  in  Konigsberg,  was  exceedingly  approved  of  ^  His  method  of  in^ 
struction,*'  writes  pastor  Bergmann,  one  of  his  pupils,  "  was  so  excel- 
lent, and  his  intercourse  with  his  scholars  so  pleasant,  that  they  attended 
no  lesson  with  more  pleasure  than  those  which  were  given  by  him.^* 

In  Riga  he  published,  in  1767,  his  first  work  of  importance,  hii 
^^FragmenU  of  German  Literaiure^^  and,  in  1768  and  1760,  hii 
^Critical  Forests.*^  In  the  Fragments,  among  other  things,  are  somi 
very  correct  and  profound  views  on  the  undervaluation  of  the  mothei 
tongue,  and  the  overvaluation  of  the  Latin,  which  then  gave  torn 
and  color  to  the  schools.  He  also  strives  against  the  prevailing  apisl 
imitation  in  Latin  style.  Thought  and  expression,  he  says,  must  gc 
together ;  it  is  so  in  the  native  language ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  thai 
a  man  can  write  with  originality.  These  works  drew  upon  him 
especially  from  Klotz,  who  has  been  immortalized  by  Lessing,  the 
most  violent  attacks  and  insults,  which  annoyed  him  so  much,*  that 
in  the  year  1769,  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  place,  and  took  i 
journey  to  France  with  a  friend.  The  purpose  of  this  journey  w« 
^  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  institutions  of  education  and  learning 
in  France,  Holland,  £ngland,  and  Germany,  and,  at  his  return  to  Riga 
the  erection  of  an  educational  institution."! 

On  the  voyage  from  Riga  to  Nantes,  and  in  France,  Herder  kept  i 
very  interesting  diary ,|  in  which  all  the  elements  of  his  subsequent 
university  may  be  seen  fermenting  together  with  youthful  wildness 
"All  his  various  characteristics  were  heaving  together  in  Titanic  hope.*^ 

*Hain«DO  tliarply  reproTed  Herder  for  his  **autorial  suBceptibility." 

t  Philo*.  and  HM.  works,  90, 107. 

:This  diary  is  io  Cotta's  edition  of  Herder's  Works :  not  entire,  howerer.  txit  **  with  tlM 
omiMion  of  some  portions  whose  ideas  are  more  ftilly  presented  in  other  parts  of  hit 
workB."(!)  It  is,  howerer,  given  in  fuU  in  ''Picture  qf  von  Herder^M  Life,"  (v.  Berdtr*! 
LiAentbild.) 

i  Oenrinus.  "Later  Btttory  of  National  Poetic  Literature^"  1, 468, 485.  Gerrinos  slso  si^ 
*■  Except  GUthe's  ''Juvenile  Lettere,"  we  have  nothing  which  expresses,  so  well  as  this  ditty, 
the  Titaoomachy  of  this  period,  its  Promethean  attack  npon  hsaTeiL" 
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In  this  diary  he  refers  to  a  book  which  he  thought  of  publishing, 

"  for  human  and  Christian  training."    "  It  would  begin,"  he  says, 

**with  the  knowledge  of  self;  of  the  wise  cultivation  of  body  and 

^ul ;  would  explain  the  design  and  indispensableness  of  each  mem* 

^r  to  body  and  soul,  and  the  manifoldness  which  exists  among  them ; 

and  would  then  give  rules  and  directions  for  all  the  development  of 

^>ody  and  soul,  of  which  they  are  capable.    To  this  point,  Rousseau 

^  a  great  te^icher.    But  there  follows  a  second  part,  relative  to  so- 

^ety  ;  where  Rousseau  is  quite  unable  to  teach."     He  then  goes  on 

to  «et  forth  the  contents  of  his  intended  work,  and  mentions  the  van* 

oos  topics  of  Christianity  which  it  was  to  discuss. 

Iq  the  course  of  the  diary,  ho  mentions  his  pedagogical  ideal.  He 
P'^poses  to  "change  Rousseau's  human  savage,  Emile,  into  a  national 
^ Ionian  child."  "  O,  ye  Locke  and  Rousseau  I "  he  cries  out,  **  and 
^^^^ke,  and  Franck^,  and  Uecker,  and  Ehlcr,  and  Busching!  I  desire 
to  rival  you ;  I  will  read  you,  examine  you,  nationalize  you." 

-Alter  this.  Herder  gives  the  complete  plan  of  a  school ;  from  which 
It  appears  how  powerful  an  influence  Rousseau  exercised  upon  him. 
•^^'^^s,  he  opposes  the  tyranny  of  the  Latin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
^oet  strenuously  advocates  real  studies.  "My  method,"  he  says, 
^  Qciakes  practical  minds,  because  it  teaches  words ;  or  rather,  inversely, 
**•  teaches  things."  "  No  school  is  good,  where  nothing  is  learned  but 
^^*tin,  I  have  tried  to  drive  it  away,  by  opening  three  completely 
itiaependent  real  classes,  in  which  the  pupils  study  for  humanity,  and 
K>r  their  whole  life."  "  There  will  be  an  everlasting  contest  between 
"^^  Latin  and  the  real  schools.  The  latter  will  always  teach  too  little 
*^*tin  for  an  Ernesti,  and  the  former  too  little  knowledge  of  facts  for 
*^®  i-est  of  the  world." 

Grammar,  on  this  plan,  should  be  taught,  not  in  the  Latin,  but  in 
^^  xiative  language. 

Grammar,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  must  be  learned  from  the  lan- 
?^^S^,  and  not  the  language  from  the  grammar ;  style  from  speak- 
^»   «nd  not  speaking  from  an  artificially  formed  style." 

-^fter  the  mother  tongue,"  again,  "  the  French  should  follow,  as  it 

^^^  most  universal  and  indispensable  in  Europe,  and,  according  to 

^^^   Anodes  of  thought,  the  most  finished,  and  the  most  complete  in 

^^^^ty  of  style  and  tasteful  expression.     *    *     *     It  is  the  easiest 

^   ^ost  uniform,  by  means  of  which  to  obtain  a  foretaste  of  philo- 

l^*^ical  grammar;  the  most  orderly  for  matters  of  arithmetic,  the 

^^^Tstanding,  and  argument     Our  state  of  society,  also,  requires 

^"^^  it  should  come  immediately  after  our  own  language,  before  any 

.J^^r,  even  before  Latin.     I  would  even  rather  have  men  of  learning 

**^^^  French  than  Latin." 
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These  extracts  show  how  tboroughlj  realistic  were  Herder's  Tiews 
at  that  time,  even  in  respect  to  languages.  He  expressed  them  in  a 
condensed  form  as  follows : — "  It  should  be  a  principal  aim  to  give 
the  boy  living  ideas  of  every  thing  which  he  sees,  says,  or  enjoys ;  in 
order  to  give  him  a  tangible  place  in  a  world  of  his  own.  ♦  ♦  * 
He  will  never  wish  to  have  been  bom  in  another  world,  as  bis  head 
will  not  have  been  disordered  by  any  other,  and  his  first  horizon  would 
be  his  own."  And  he  suddenly  exclaims,  **  Oh,  if  I  had  myself  ever 
taught  through  such  a  course,  and  still  more,  had  I  myself  studied 
through  it,  and  done  so  in  the  beginning,  and  had  been  educated  in 
that  manner  1  But  as  it  is,  nothing  is  lejft  for  me  but  a  second  edu- 
cation. I  will  study  French,  to  learn  to  appreciate  their  Buflfons  and 
Nollets;  and,  above  all,  to  investigate  art,  and  nature,  and  human  prog- 
ress, and  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  them,  .  .  .  and  to 
learn  to  know  the  real  sources  of  books,  so  that  when  I  possess  them 
I  may  train  myself  according  to  them." 

The  genial  young  man  of  five  and  twenty,  had  all  at  once  become 
aware  of  his  condition  of  half  learning.  Trained  up  among  books, 
the  world  of  books  appeared  to  him  one  of  antitypes,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  seek  the  original  types  answering  to  them, — and  to  seek 
them  in  France !  In  this  state  of  reaction  he  overvalued  what  he 
lacked,  and  much  undervalued  what  he  possessed.  But  however 
strong  was  the  French  influence  upon  Herder  at  this  time,  it  operated 
rather  upon  the  exterior  than  upon  the  center  of  his  mind.  Un- 
touched by  the  shallow  deism  of  France,  he  recommended,  most 
earnestly,  in  his  school  plan,  Luther's  Catechism.  "  This,"  he  says, 
"must  be  thoroughly  learned  by  heart,  and  be  remembered  ever 
after." 

If  this  French  influence  had  penetrated  Herder  deeply,  his  eyes 
would  not  so  soon  have  been  opened  to  the  French  and  their  language, 
as  the  sequel  of  his  diary  and  his  letters  show  that  they  were.  He 
writes  to  Hamann,  "  I  am  yet  at  Nantes,  where  I  live  in  a  small  but 
familiar  circle,  and  am  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  French 
language,  manners,  and  modes  of  thinking.  I  do  not  learn  to  like 
them,  however ;  for  the  nearer  I  see  them,  the  less  I  like  them."  And 
in  a  letter  from  Paris  he  says,  *'  France  can  not  completely  satisfy ; 
and  I  am  heartily  weary  of  it" 

Rousseau  himself  must  have  appeared  to  him  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light,  after  his  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  French.* 
"  With  Rousseau,"  he  says,  in  his  diary,  "  one  must  use  every  where 

*  He  says :  "  One  can  not  understand  any  French  writer  unleM  he  andenrtanda  the  Fyeneh 

nation." 
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paradoxes  which  corrupt  and  deceive  him ;  winch  make  old  things 
appear  new  to  him,  little  great,  true  false,  and  false  true.  No  plain 
statement  will  suffice  for  him ;  all  must  be  new,  striking,  wonderful. 
Thus  what  is  beautiful  is  carried  too  far ;  truths  are  made  too  uni- 
versaly  and  thus  to  cease  being  true.  Dis  sophistries  must  be  de- 
tected ;  and  we  have  to  force  ourselves  back  into  our  own  world. 
But  who  can  do  this?  Can  every  ordinary  reader?  Would  not  the 
labor  be  often  greater  than  the  gain  to  be  made  by  it  ?  And  is  not 
Rousseau  thus  unpractical,  or  harmful,  by  reason  of  this  intellectual 
quality,  in  spite  of  his  greatness?*'  And  in  another  place  he  says,* 
**  Voltaire  is  vain  and  impudent  about  himself,  Rousseau  proud  and 
haughty ;  but  both  of  them  sought  nothing  so  much  as  to  distinguish 
tnemaelves.  The  former  always  assumed  that  ho  had  done  it,  and 
itt  Controversy  depended  entirely  on  wit ;  tlie  latter,  upon  intolerable 
aoii  unheard  of  novelties  and  paradoxes.  However  strongly  Rous- 
^^^  may  contend  against  the  philosophers,  it  is  still  evident  that  he 
*  iiot  at  all  concerned  for  the  justness,  goodness,  reason,  or  useful- 
°®^s  of  his  views,  but  for  what  is  vast,  extraordinary,  new,  or  strik- 
J**^*  Wherever  he  can,  he  is  a  sophist  and  a  mere  advocate ;  and, 
''^^^j  here  is  the  reason  that  the  French  have  so  few  philosophers, 
J*^^*itici8ts,  or  historians;  because  these  three  classes  of  writers  must 
^-^1  with  the  truth  only.  But  what  is  there  which  would  not  give 
^^  Itaire  occasion  for  an  attack,  or  Rousseau  for  a  novelty  ?  " 

ilow  cool  and  correct  is  this  opinion  of  Herder,  in  his  twenty-fifth 

^^'^r;  and  how  soon  had  he  recovered  from  his  earlier  overestima- 

^^*3  of  Rousseau!     We  shall  be  still  more  convinced  of  this  when 

''"^    see  how  efficiently  he  combated  the  evils  of  the  Gallomania,  and 

^  ^»  extreme  views  of  the  Philanthropinists. 

Tired  of  France,  he  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  1770,  and  went 
^^"^o  Holland  to  Eutin,  and  thence,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  princes  of 
^olstein,  to  Strasburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  five 
y^«js  his  junior.  Here  he  was  appointed  a  consistorial  councilor  at 
^^ckeburg,  where  he  resided  from  1771  to  1776.  Having,  while 
"^i"e,  read  Rousseau's  "jETntVc"  again,  in  1771,  he  remarks  upon  it: 

•^0  must  not  praise  it,  but  imitate  it.''     Still,  he  expresses  himself, 

^'^  years  later,  in  an  extract,  given  in  our  sketch  of  Hamann,  of  a 

J^r   to  the  latter,  entirely  displeased  with  Basedow's  Philanthro- 

P  "^Unj^  which  was  modeled  entirely  after  Rousseau.     He  afterward 

_^P*^e«8ed  delilx'rate  and  profound  views  of  tlie  same  kind,  in  several 

_^K«t  we  have  eaid  iodfcatet  that  Herder  first  wrote  these  opinions  of  Rousseau  in 
-.    Ue  reached  Nantes.  July  6th,  1769;  and  in  the  following  October  he  wrote  to  Hart- 
li^^"'^'^*  that  be  had  yet  some  writing  to  do  in  h\B  diary,  "  with  which  I  haYe,"  he  a<Us,  *'  becu. 
*^         i  aU  the  time  on  shipboard*  and  am  so  still." 
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addresses  on  educational  subjects,  with  relation  to  the  much  priused 
new  educational  methods  of  the  day;  and  contends  against  the 
**  shallow  and  easy  methods  in  usum  Delphinorum  of  the  present 
age."  And  he  says,  **  lie  who  pretends  that  there  is  light,  or  intel- 
ligibility, where  there  is  none,  is  a  jugtjler,  and  not  a  teacher."  And 
he  contends  against  those  who  advocate  "a  Leibnitzian  and  New- 
toni^m  philosophy  for  children,"  and  who  pretend  that  languages  can 
be  learned  "without  memory,  pains,  or  grammar." 

In  another  address,  he  remarks  that  "instead  of  the  good  old 
word  *  school,'  a  fashion  has  been  introduced  of  using  new  and  more 
showy  terms,  such  as  *  Educational  Institution,'  and  *  Philantliropi- 
num;'  and  that  much  is  said  and  n)uch  praise  is  heard  of  *  genius,' 
*  original  genius,*  which  does  every  thing  for  itself,  and  has  no  need 
of  any  other  instructor;  and  of  wonderful  self-dfevelopment  by  one's 
own  powers."  "Such  empty  commendations  of  innate  natural  pow- 
ers "  have  become  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  youth ;  and  "  na- 
ture, so  called,"  has  been  operative  to  the  destruction  of  regulated^ 
strict,  and  wcU-coiisidered  art."  If  the  older  schools  were  correct  in 
principle,  he  says,  "  No  one  who  knows  what  is  a  well-founded  pub- 
lic temple  of  science,  and  what  is  good  education,  would  become  an 
advocate  of  one  of  these  shrines  of  Diana,  with  which  men  do  so 
many  idolatries  under  green  trees,  with  the  fashionable  metho4ls  of 
the  day.  Many  of  tliese  playthings  have  already  fully  displayed 
tlieir  emptiness." 

It  is  ]>leasant  to  see  how  the  overflowing  genius  of  the  youth  de- 
veloped into  the  prudence  of  the  man.  This  is  shown  in  respect  to 
the  excessive  praise  of  the  French,  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  with  wliich  no  German  reader,  and  no  one  who  understands 
French  and  its  relations  with  other  languages,  especially  Latin,  can 
fail  to  be  displeased. 

This  displeasure  will,  however,  be  fully  appeased  upon  reading,  in 
Herder's  '■'■  Letters  for  the  Advancement  of  Humardty^^  written  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  ^'School  Plan^'"^  his  remarkable  at- 
tack upon  the  "  Gallomania,  or  imitation  of  the  French."  In  this  he 
says : — 

"  This  has  inflicted  upon  us  a  much  deeper  wound. 

"  Since  language  is  the  organ  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  the  chief 
means  of  our  training  and  education,  we  can  not  be  well  taught 

^"    ■  ■  -.1  -I—     —  --  ■  ■-  ■■■■  ■■»  — ^^^^IM^ 

•The 'SfeAwrfP/an"  appeared  in  1769:  the  "/>/^er«  "  between  1793  and  1797.  Herder*! 
later  satisfaction  (1801,)  at  the  spread  and  improvement  of  the  French  language,  bj  means  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  at  its  influence  upon  the  other  European  languages,  German  e» 
pecially,  seems  to  have  origin^ed  in  his  dislike  to  the  *'  obscure  German  metaphysics,  which 
scarcely  understood  itself,"  and  to  the  '•  confused  ideas  and  tangled  periods "  of  its  a^ls. 
Gcrrinus  compares  this  praise  with  GUlhe's  compliments  to  Voltaire's  purity  of  style. 
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othenme  than  in  oar  native  language.  What  is  called  a  French 
education  (a  term  actually  in  use,)  in  Germany,  must  of  necessity 
pervert  and  injure  German  manners.  This  truth  seems  to  me  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon. 

**  By  whom  and  for  whom  was  French  constructed  ?    By  French- 
men, and  for  them.     It  expresses  ideas  and  relations  which  occur  in 
their  world ;  in  the  course  of  their  life ;  and  expresses  them  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  speakers  by  their  local  circumstances  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  by  their  mental  peculiarities  at  the  moment     Without 
this  area,  the  words  must  be  half  understood,  or  not  at  all,  ill  applied, 
or,  ^rbere  the  subjects  are  wanting,  altogether  inapplicable,  and  thus 
Dselesaly  learned.     Since  fashion  rules  iu  no  language  as  despotically 
■sin   French ;  since  no  other  language  is  so  entirely  a  reflection  of 
variableness,  and  of  a  changeable  succession  of  shades  of  mannerSi 
^'gKiifications,  and  relations ;  since  no  other  language  equals  it  in  ex- 
pressing delicate  gradations  of  meaning,  and  in  plnys  upon  a  color- 
piaQo  of  brilliant  meteors  and  refractions  of  light ;  with  these  quali- 
^^,  'what  can  it  be  for  the  education  of  Germans,  in  their  peculiar 
circumstances  ?     Nothing, — or  a  will-o'-the-wisp.     It  leaves  the  mind 
^^ptj  of  ideas,  or  gives  it,  in  place  of  the  truths  and  actualities  of 
our  Own  country,  false  expressions,  erroneous  terms,  unnatural  repre- 
•^nt^tions,  and  affectedness.     Wrenched  out  of  its  proper  place,  such 
'^'^Its  must  of  necessity  follow,  if  it  were  a  language  of  angels. 
^  ^Jtrlier  is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that,  in  those  classes  of  our  own  na- 
.*^'^»    where  it  has  been  the  vehicle  of  education,  and  still  more  where 
'^^^  constituted  the  whole  of  education,  it  has  distorted  the  under- 
^*^  cling,  laid  waste  hearts,  and, — worst  of  all, — left  the  mind  emptied 
.      ^vich  qualities  as  are  most  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure 
"^  •^Xir  race,  in  our  circumstances,  in  our  calling ;  and  are  these  not 
Sweetest  of  pleasures  ? 


the 


-Ajid  yet,  the  whole  value  of  a  man,  his  usefulness  in  society,  his 
^^^'^mess  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  depend  upon  this ;  that  he  under^ 


^^^ci  thoroughly  and  clearly,  and  from  his  youth  up,  the  world  in 

^^^ih  he  lives,  his  employments  and  relations,  and  their  means  and 

^^**I>08es ;  that  on  these  suy ects  he  gain  secure  possession  of  ideas, 

^"^^d  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  sincere  and  cheerful  views ;  and  that  he 

^^**i  himself  in  them,  unperverted,  immovably,  without  any  unnatural 

^  ^^Ise  ideal  in  his  mind,  and  without  any  squinting  toward  foreign 

r^^^^^nere  and  relations.     One  who  has  not  attained  to  this,  will  find 

.^   "Ways  of  thinking  distorted,  and  his  heart  uninterested  in  the  situa- 

^^  in  which  he  is  placed ;  or,  as  it  might  better  be  represented,  his 

^^*t  will  have  been  stolen  from  him  in  his  youth,  for  his  whole  life, 

^  ii  courtezan. 
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^  What  can  be  more  valuable  than  a  real  world  of  real  hearts  and 
minds, — than  a  condition  in  which  we  know  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  their  truest  form,  and  express  them  to  others  in  the  truest 
and  most  natural  way ;  in  which  others  communicate  to  us  in  return 
their  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  in  short,  where  every  bird  sings  as 
nature  taught  it  to  sing  ?  If  this  light  is  extinguished,  this  flame 
quenched,  this  primeval  bond  between  souls  broken  or  weakened,  then, 
instead  of  all  this,  nothing  would  be  to  be  heard,  but  mere  memorized, 
foreign,  poverty-stricken  phrases.  What  misery  is  tliat  of  everlasting 
superficiality  and  falsehood,  and  heart  and  soul  dned  up,  bard  and 
cold !" 

In  1776,  Herder  left  Buckeburg,  having,  by  Gothe's  influence,  been 
appointed  councilor  of  the  high  consistory  at  Weimar,  where,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  he  became  president  of  that  bo<ly. 

Next  to  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  the  improvement  of 
the  schools  lay  nearest  his  heart  In  1783,  he  drew  up  a  new  plan 
for  the  schools,  and  secured  an  increase  of  wages  for  the  teachers.  A 
teachei-s'  seminary  was  founded,  by  his  influence,  in  1787.  In  the 
lower  schools  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  best  and  practical  parts 
of  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  instruction.  He  gave  the  clergy  "the 
privilege  of  a  thorough  oversight  of  the  country  schools." 

Herder  refused  to  have  his  plan  for  the  schools  printed ;  "  as,"  he 
said,  "  most  such  undertakings,  if  begun  publicly,  end  miserably.  For, 
in  this  matter,  every  thing  depends  upon  practice,  upon  vigorous 
methods,  and  experiment.  A  faulty  plan  may  be  drawn  up  in  half 
an  hour;  but  it  becomes  a  fetter  in  which  a  succeeding  century  walks 
lame." 

His  idea  was,  that  "  the  lower  classes  of  real  schools  should  train 
useful  citizens,  and  that  the  upper  ones  should  form  a  scientific  gym- 
nasium for  those  intending  to  study." 

He  offered  to  give  his  assistance  in  establishing  his  scheme  of  or- 
ganization ;  saying,  "  In  my  nineteenth  year  I  began  teaching  in  the 
highest  class  of  an  academical  institution,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  never  been  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher,  or  else 
of  a  school  officer.  Foreign  countries,  ev^en  Catholic  ones,  have  con- 
sulted me  in  relation  to  their  school  organizations ;  and,  without  de- 
parting from  the  greatest  modesty,  I  believe  myself  entitled  to  assert 
that  I  understand  the  subject" 

Herder  manifested,  in  every  way,  knowledge  of  schools,  and  skill 
in  their  management.  In  particular,  he  possessed,  when  of  mature 
years,  both  the  greatest  respect  for  established  institutions  of  value, 
and  the  readiest  recognition  of  valuable  novelties.     He  was  consistent 
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in  apLoIding  the  former,  and  in  opposing  raw  and  presumptuous  re- 
formers; but  his  conservatism  did  not  make  him  blind  to  such  im- 
provements of  value  as  now  and  then  came  up. 

In  a  roan  of  Hcrder^s  poetical  and  simple  character,  these  sound 
and  moderate  views  on  education  are  truly  wonderful.  They  are 
clearly  expressed,  among  other  places,  in  his  plan  for  the  teachers' 
seminary  above  mentioned.  In  this  he  says,  *^  It  is  the  single  purpose 
of  a  teachers'  seminary,  to  furnish  to  such  young  persons  as  devote 
themselves  to  educational  pursuits,  by  instruction  and  proper  practice, 
in  whatever  is  necessary  or  truly  useful  for  their  future  vocation,  with- 
out ostentation,  or  any  of  the  pedagogical  fantasies  of  the  day ;  for 
^6  g^reatest  skill  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  method  and 
pfactice." 

Herder  was  also  interested  in  favor  of  a  theological  seminary.  In 
i^pect  to  it,, he  considered  that  *^  the  first  seeds  of  such  institutions 
JDUfit  be  sowed  in  silence ;  for  that,  as  old  records  show,  what  is  be- 
^  with  a  great  noise,  commonly  comes  to  an  end  very  quietly." 
Tbe  same  wise  humility  appears  again  here ;  which  knows  that  the 
blessing  comes  from  above,  but  that  presumption  is  fatal  to  grace. 

^^  his  opinion  respecting  a  theological  seminary,  he  says :  **  What 
*b®  clinic  does  for  physicians,  and  the  /ormularium  practicum  for 
jonsts,  must  be  done  for  theologians  by  a  seminary  for  those  intend- 
^^S  to  be  clergymen ;  an  institution,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
oor  Universities  seem,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be,  for  many 
'^^sona,  unfit.  Learned  and  experienced  clergymen  only  are  the 
Proper  men  to  do  it" 

"^^  advised  young  clergymen,  as  Luther  had  done,  to  endeavor  to 

ot)tain  practice  in  teaching,  especially  public  teaching.     "  I  consider 

"^    he  said,  **  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  in  my  youth  I  was  un- 

^^  the  necessity  of  teaching.     I  know  that  what  I  learned  by  it  I 

^^Id  ^ith  difficulty  have  obtained,  if  at  all,  even  by  eternal  reading 

^^  hearing.     Ministers  who  have  been  good  school  teachers,  if  they 

^^  Hot  remained  in  the  business  too  long,  are  very  soon  distinguish- 

'®  ft>T  orderliness,  science,  and  real  practical  knowledge." 

**^  ^rote  also  a  very  instructive  ^^ Plan  for  the  employment  of  three 

^^^^^nieal  years^  for  a  young  theologian.''^     In  this,  he  advised  such 

^^^^ng  man  not  to  enter  the  university  too  early ;  and  recommends 

^  to  Btudy  geography  and  natural  histor)'.     **  The  knowledge  of 

place  of  abode,"  he  says,  "of  its  creatures  and  formation,  is  indis- 

r^'^^ble  to  him  whom  God  intends  to  preach."     He  advises  students 

^  Practice  taking  notes  during  their  studies;  as  being  a  means  of 

^^ter  distinguishing  and  digesting  their  thoughts."     lie  warns 
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them  against  being  hypercritical  in  reading  the  Bible.  "  The  New 
Testament,''  he  says,  ^  should  be  read  in  a  religious,  simple,  and  plain 
meaning,  as  the  Apostles  wrote  it,  and  the  first  Chrisdans  read  ii.** 

**The  students  ought  not  to  pursue  refinements  too  far  in  their 
studies ;  should  read  rather  good  books  than  bad  ones ;  and  should 
not  attempt  to  explain  every  thing,  to  the  last  iota ;  but  should  rest 
contented  with  the  general  internal  consistency,  purity,  power,  and 
beauty  of  the  word  of  God  in  itself." 

This  plan  of  study  for  a  young  theologian  is  annexed  to  the  ^^LeU 
ters  to  Theophrouy^  which  are  addressed  to  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  his  academical  studies  in  theology.  The  author  praises 
Theophron's  affection  for  his  teachers,  and  his  freedom  from  foolish  pride 
and  silly  arrogance.  He,  however,  proceeds  to  find  fault  with  him, 
'* because  his  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  is  perverted  and  profane; 
because  ho  can  not  drop  the  critical  spirit ;  and  the  wor^  of  God  be- 
comes, under  his  critical  process,  like  a  squeezed  lemon."  And  he 
adds :  "  Obtain  for  yourself  a  heart  inclined  to  overcome  all  obliqui- 
ties of  judgment,  to  level  hill  and  valley,  and  again  to  attain  to  that 
right-mindedness  which  was  a  happiness  of  your  youth,  and  without 
which  we  can  never  be  happy." 

Herder's  ^^Report  upon  the  education  of  young  cl^gymen  at  the 
university y'"^  is  of  great  value  in  relation  to  theological  studies.  The 
occasion  which  called  out  this  report  was  a  most  lamentable  one. 
Numbers  of  young  theologians,  at  the  close  of  their  academical  term, 
were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  ministry.  The  question  was  asked, 
whether  it  was  not  going  to  be  necessary  to  educate  those  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  in  schools  set  apart  for  them.  Herder  opposed  this 
plan,  and,  together  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  existing  evil,  advised 
how  it  could  be  remedied,  without  laying  aside  the  received  course  of 
study. 

He  begins  by  seeking  the  source  of  the  diflBculty,  not  in  the  de- 
partment of  theology,  but  in  that  of  philosophy ;  which  is  especially 
to  blame  for  perverting  the  minds  of  the  students  beforehand,  and 
thus  unfitting  them  for  their  subsequent  theological  studies.  This  is 
the  worse,  as  "  the  young  people  come  too  young  and  immature  to 
the  university ;"  immature  in  understanding,  judgment,  and  charac- 
ter, and  thus  given  over  to  every  intellectual  and  moral  temptation. 
Herder's  principal  remedy  is,  to  lengthen  the  school  course  one  year, 
and  to  establish  a  ^  select  class "  in  each  gymnasium,  '*  in  which  the 
youths  may  learn  to  conduct  themselves  as  academical  students.** 

*  Drawn  up  from  the  only  two,  unfortunatelj,  which  remain,  of  the  report*  on  aimilar  tub* 
jectfl,  which  the  aatbor  wrote  during  the  last  six  years  of  his  life. 
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'^  In  this  way  the  prolongation  of  their  stay  in  the  school  would  not 
become  a  hardship  to  them,  and  their  entrance  into  the  university 
will  not  turn  their  heads.'*  On  this  plan,  academical  lectures  would 
be  sToided  on  subjects  which  can  be  thoroughly  learned  only  in 
•diook;  as  these  would  be  attended  to  in  this  select  class. 

hi  oondnsion,  we  will  glance  at  the  excellent  addresses  which  Iler- 
to  delivered  while  EphoruM  of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  mostly  at 
cxMninations. 

In  two  of  these,  he  advocates  strict  order  and  discipline  in  schools, 
tboogh  the  period  was  one  of  the  greatest  laxity  of  morals.     If  such 
spline  is  wanting,  if  the  teacher  is  not  entirely  master  in  his  class, 
^  possessed  of  entire  control  of  his  scholars,  his  occupation  be- 
comes an  infernal  torture,  such  t^  that  of  Sisyphus  and  the  Danaidcs. 
^0^  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  should  not  forget  the  rule,  Maxi- 
•w  ^^tvermtia  puero  deheiur.     In  a  third  address,  he  discusses  methods 
w  study;  and  adds,  that  in  some  departments  («.  </.,  in  natural  histo- 
Tv  these  methods  have  been  improved  as  the  studies  have  advanced. 
-"*  then  proceeds  to  oppose  the  feeble  and  enfeebling  newly-discov- 
^^  nnethods  for  easing  study. 

One  address  is  upon  written  school  exercises.     Among  others,  he 
••niestly  recommends  translations  from  the  classics,  as  accurate  as 
P<*aible  without   unpleasant   closeness;   and   assiduous  reading,  in 
^hich  the  puj)il  must  be  assisted  by  the  teacher.     "  Very  eminent 
"*^*"»"  he  says,  **  have  educated  themselves  without  a  teacher,  but  it 
'^ould  be  unfortunate  for  any  one  to  undertake  to  gain  all  his  acquire- 
ments without  a  teacher;  and  the  consequence  would  often  be  that 
"^  Would  be  distinguished  only  for  menttil  deformity."     "A  good 
^hool  is  a  community  of  bees,  who  fly  nl)out  and  gather  honey ;  an 
'i^Qoletit  one,  a  collection  of  beasts  of  burden,  who  go  just  where  they 
*^®  driven,  and  do  not,  all  their  lives,  take  possession  even  of  what  is 
^<i  upon  them.*' 

-^n  the  address  on  schools  as  physical  g}'mnasia,  he  discusses  the 

^^elopment  of  innate  faculties  by  practice.     As  included  in  this,  he 

^**tions  exercises  in  bodily  accomplishments   and   susceptibilities. 

—**    B\jch  exercises,  he  says,  must  be  steadily  followed,  and  inter- 

•^^'^ged  with  each  other ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  the  "  good  Eris " 

^  Hetiod,  must  preside  over  them.     In  regard  to  such  exercises,  the 

•'^ooli  are  far  better  situated  than  the  universities,  which  undervalue 

^^  exeicise. 

Two  addresses  consider  what  place  the  fine  arts  should  occupy  in 
*!*•  ^hools.  **  Woe  to  a  time,"  says  Herder,  •*  which  calls  that  beau- 
^"**  which  is  easy ;  and  that  agreeable  which  is  attained  with  facility." 
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The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  ^fine**  arts,  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
found or  the  useful. 

The  Latin  terms  ^  litercB  humaniores^  ^studia  humanitatit^'*  happily 
expressed  the  correct  idea  of  the  fine  arts.  To  the  ancients  the  term 
^  beautiful  *'  was  ^  an  actual  part  of  a  clear,  accurate,  intelligible,  ex- 
pressive proposition ;  not  a  mere  verbal  finery."  "All  sciences  lose 
their  best  part  when  the  beautiful, — that  is,  that  quality  by  which 
they  develop  humanity, — is  taken  away  from  them ;  and  that  this  is  a 
quality  which  each  of  them,  after  its  kind,  can  have  and  should  have, 
that  no  science  should  be  barbarian  or  inhuman,  that  even  the  most 
abstract  pursuits  have  their  attraction,  their  beauty," — these  are  prop- 
ositions which  follow  of  themselves. 

"On  the  use  of  schools."  This  is  directed  against  pseudo-philan- 
thropic reformers  who  contemn  all  tradition,  which,  meanwhile,  is 
handed  down  to  us  principally  by  means  of  the  schools.  "The  whole 
human  race  is  certainly  one  school,  continued  on  through  all  centuries ; 
and  a  new-born  child,  suddenly  removed  from  this  school,  broken  out 
from  this  chain  of  instruction,  and  set  upon  a  desert  island,  would  be, 
with  all  his  natural  faculties,  a  miserable  beast,  even  ten  times  more 
miserable  than  the  beasts." 

"  The  spirit  of  our  age  tends  more  to  destroy  than  to  build.  To 
fell  a  tree  costs  only  a  few  strokes ;  but  to  make  it  grow  up,  requires 
years,  or  centuries." 

Herder  then  turns  to  ignorant  teachers.  "  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  an  ignorant  or  visionary  man  can  teach  nothing  correctly ;  that  one 
who  desires  to  teach,  must  himself  have  learned ;  that  is,  must  have 
acquired  clear  and  correct  ideas,  and  a  lucid,  easy,  and  practicable 
method.  This  is  the  reason  why  all  half-learned  men  are  so  strenuous 
against  true  modes  of  instruction.  I  believe  we  should  all  agree  that 
the  arguments  of  such  persons  would  be  very  suspicious.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  older  we  grow,  or  at  least  the  more  mature  our  judgment  becomes, 
the  better  does  he  see  that  no  measures  should  be  kept  with  such 
geniuses,  with  their  peculiar  enthusiasms,  with  their  eloquence  upon 
subjects  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  with  their  activity  in  occupa- 
tions which  they  do  not  understand ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  experience 
a  horror  when  I  hear,  read,  or  see  the  preaching,  or  orations,  or  op- 
erations of  these  geniuses.     What  we  learn  it  is,  tliat  we  understand."* 

Every  thing  which  Herder  says  here  seems  perfectly  clear  of  itsel£ 
And  yet  Jacotot,  whose  system  has,  at  a  later  date,  gained  so  ranch 
reputation,  says  that  his  "  universal  instruction  appeals  to  no  one  who 
does  not  feel  himself  competent  to  teach  his  son  what  he  does  not 

•In  hi*  obituary  addrem  npon  Ileinse,  the  late  rector  at  Weimar,  Ilerder  pralted  him  M 
**a  maater  who  would  uiit  teach  at  all  what  he  onlj  half  andentooU." 
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bimaelf  understaDd.  *  *  *  He  appeals  to  his  own  experience ; 
since  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  without  understanding  them,  and 
music,  of  which  he  never  knew  any  thing.''* 

**  School,"  says  Herder  further,  "  is  a  place  in  which  we  learn  a 
science,  a  language,  an  art,  or  a  trade,  thoroughly  and  by  rules ;  where 
we   pracdce  those  rules,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  them; 
where  our  faults  are  explained  to  us  from  their  bottom,  and  remedied 
in  tlie  easiest  way  possible.     *     *     *     Thus  it  appears  of  itself  that 
a  teacher  must  understand  the  subject  which  he  teaches ;  and  that 
accordingly  I  can  learn  it  from  him,  and  can  do  so  much  more  easily 
than  from  myself,  who  know  nothing  of  it."     "  It  is  certainly  a  rec- 
ommendation of  a  man  to  say  *he  is  educated ;'  but  a  rips-raps,  who 
has  no  training  in  any  school,  lacks  steadiness  and  precision  in  his  work." 
1*he  same  address  contains  striking  remarks  upon  the  heuristic  or 
inventive  method,  which  had  been  pushed  to  the  extremest  caricature, 
especially  by  Jacotot     Herder  ridicules  the  undertaking  to  find  out, 
for  one's  self,  sciences,  rules,  arts,  which  the  mind  is  to  bring  out  for 
^% — or  which  the  wind  is  to  blow  to  us."     It  is  more  than  we  are 
^'^  to  do,  to  learn  the  necessary  studies  in  the  slowest  manner. 

*  O/i  tke  introduction  of  improvements  in  schools,  1 780."     In  this  ad- 

ai^ss  he  complains  that  the  public  take  little  interest  in  the  schools,  and 

"^g^rci  them  so  little.    lie  opposes  the  idea  that,  even  in  the  gymnasium, 

feter^ijgg  should  be  had  to  the  future  social  destiny  of  the  scholar;  and 

^'^ntetids  that  a  general  mental  development  should  rather  be  sought. 

0«  the  preference  of  public  or  private  schools,  1 790."   Herder  makes 

^  ^^fense  of  the  '•pure  good  Latin  schools."     In  practice,  he  was  in- 

*"U  rnental  in  removing  the  objection  that  the  scholars  were  ranked  Qsery 

^^■"^  by  their  standing  in  Latin,  and  that  other  studies  were  pursued 

^•"^ly  as  subordinate ;  for  he  was  prominent  in  the  introduction  of  the 

^^''   s^rrangement,  according  to  which  the  pupils  received  a  name  and 

*^*^  from  their  proficiency  in  Latin,  but  were  set  higher  or  lower  in  each 

^^^f  section,  according  to  their  proficiency  in  that.     Thus  the  scholars 

^  T^articular  Latin  class  might  have  different  places  at  diflferent  lessons. 

'^  t  though,  in  some  of  his  addresses.  Herder  appears  as  a  firm  parti- 

.    ^    ^^f  established  good  measures,  and  as  decidedly  conservative,  still, 

^^«t  last  quoted,  he  recommends,  with  equal  earnestness,  an  innova- 

^>   that  is  the  uniting  of  the  class  system  and  the  classification  by 

^^aies.    Latin,  as  anciently  established,  is,  it  is  true,  to  hold  the  first 

.    ^  *C  in  the  schools ;  but  other  studies  are  made  to  assume  a  rank  and 

l^ortanco  of  their  own  ;  and  are  to  appear  to  the  scholars,  no  longer 

Unimportant  adjuncts  to  the  Latin,  but  as  independent  pursuits,  re- 

^^^ing  earnest  study. 

Jacotot'i  **  UnivernU  Jnttniction^"  explained  by  Dr  UoflinaD,  p.  22. 
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In  several  other  addresses,  as  in  bis  youth,  Herder  is  an  advocate 
of  realism  in  the  schools;  of  an  enlightened  realism  however,  not  of 
one  which  can  only  stimulate  pride.  In  an  address,  in  1798,  ^On  the 
progress  of  a  school  in  the  course  of  time^^  he  says  that  he  would  not 
comply  >vith  the  demands  of  the  times  in  what  is  extravagant,  but  so 
far  as  they  are  true  and  useful.  He  had  learned,  to  full  conviction, 
that  the  times  very  correctly  required  of  scholars,  training  in  under- 
standing, speaking  and  writing  their  native  language,  in  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  geography.  His  address  **0»  the  agrfeahU- 
nes«,  usefulness^  and  necessity  of  Oeography^^  is  full  of  love  of  the 
study.  He  says  that  **  he  pursued  it  with  the  extremest  pleasure  in 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  taught  it  to  others  with  as  much  pleas- 
ure." He  considers  geography,  in  connection  with  natural  history,  as 
the  basis  of  general  history.  The  fresh  enthusiasm  which  charac- 
terizes this  address  is  the  same  which  appears  in  his  ^^Ideas  upon  the 
History  of  Humanity^^  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
1784,  the  year  of  the  delivery  of  this  address. 

In  a  second  address,  **0n  true  progress  in  schoolsy^  he  expresses 
himself  strongly  against  "old,  empty,  dry  customs."  "Every  teach*- 
er,"  he  says,  "must  have  his  own  customs,  must  himself  have  fash- 
ioned them,  and  that  intelligently,  or  he  will  accomplish  nothing." 
This  is  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  antiquated  custom  which  pre- 
scribed that  men  must  move  only  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeceswrs. 

The  address  "On  the  genius  of  a  school-  is  very  able,  and  very 
characteristic  of  Herder.  This  genius  is,  in  his  view,  "a  personification 
of  the  purity  and  nobility  of  human  nature ;"  a  ^personification  of  hu- 
manity. A  comparison  is  very  interesting,  of  this  address  with  an- 
other, entitled  ^^Schools  as  the  laboratories  of  Ood*s  spirit^  the  Holy 
Ghost. *^  What  are  the  relations  between  the  "genius  of  a  school/' 
and  the  Holy  Ghosts,  and  its  operations  ? 

I  shall  concluded  here,  referring  the  reader  to  Herder's  works.  It 
was  not  my  design  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  him,  but  only 
such  an  one  as  might  instruct  the  teachers  of  our  times ;  who,  in  their 
overestimate  of  the  present  day,  may  easily  undervalue  the  profound, 
truthful,  and  fruitful  views  of  preceding  great  men. 

We  have  sketched  Herder's  life  until  he  came  to  Weimar,  in  1776. 
We  have  seen  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  schools,  seminaries, 
and  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers ;  and  how  he  labored  for 
them,  in  thought  and  in  action.  In  this  course  of  active  exertion  he 
persevered  steadily  and  hopefully,  although  it  often  appeared  as  if  his 
labor  was  vain,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  December  18th, 
1803,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  four  months. 
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n^viuiaUtad  for  the  Amcricmn  Journal  of  Edocation,  from  Um  German  of  Karl  von  Raamer.] 


JoBK  Locks  was  born  in  1032,  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol.  His 
frther  -was  a  captain  in  the  parliamentary  array,  during  the  civil  wars. 
He  brought  up  his  son  strictly  during  his  early  years,  and  in  a  more 
*'®^  «fcnd  friendly  manner,  as  he  grew  older. 

^^ocke  attended  the  Westminster  school  until  1051,  when  he  en- 
^^*^d  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  llere  he  found  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, especially  the  empty  disputations,  repulsive  to  him.  He 
however  studied  De«  Cartes,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  learning 
m^icine. 

^U  1664  he  went  as  secretary  of  legation  to  Berlin,  and  in  1665 
'^^Mied  to  Oxford,  where  he  commenced  those  meteorological  ob- 
■^'^ations  by  which  Boyle  afterward  pro6ted. 

-'^^  1666  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  instruo- 
HOu  Qf  whose  son,  then  fifteen  years  old,  he  afterward  conducted. 
-^^^s  child  was  very  sickly,  but  under  the  care  of  Locke  recovered, 
*^''^ard  married  and  brought  up  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whonx, 
*  •^ti,  Locke  also  educated. 

^  *^  1672  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor,  and  Locke  was  appointed 

*^  ^cretary ;  both,  however,  lost  their  oflBces  the  next  year.     In  1082 

'^^ftesbury,  forced  by  the  Catholic  party,  left  England,  and  sailed  to 

^^*aud,  whither  Locke  followed  him  in  1683.     Here  he  became  ac- 

^**^*Oted  with  Le  Clerc  and  Limborch ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he 

'^^  the  epistle  upon  Toleration.     He  did  not  return  to  England 

//^'l  1689,  when  he  came  in  the  ship  in  which  William  IIL  brought 

'^fe.     In  1090  he  published  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  human 

.  ^^J^tanding,  and  wrote  against  those  who,  under  the  cloak  of  Chris- 

^^'^^y,  defended  a  Turkish  despotism. 

,      *^     1693  appeared  his  ^^  Thoughts  upon  the  Education  of  ChiU 
^^'  *^  which  soon  passed  into  other  editions,  and  was  translated 


p,..  -—we  thoughta  concerning  tducation."  In  part  third  of  ••  Thf.  Workt  of  Loeke^  l«n<}on» 
wyi^^<J  Ibr  John  Churchill,  1714."  There  are  many  editlong  of  them.  There  !■  in  French, 
^  ^^^ueatUm  des  en/anSf  traduit  de  VAngM§  de  Locke  par  Mr.  Coste,  Amaterdam,  1730." 
U^^  ■■*  Qermao,  **B'andbuch  der  Brtiehung  €M«  dem  Englitchen  da  Locke^  \kbcrMtxt  von 
^J^^P*i,  1781."  Thl«  la  in  the  ninth  part  of  Campe'a  ^'Bevioion,"  Salzmann,  Campe,. 
-^^,  ^^,  Trapp,  and  olhera,  have  added  remarks  to  this  translation ;  and  Corte  has  givetL 
^^^'^*'-  here  and  there,  and  amongst  them  compared  passages  from  Muntaigne. 

u 
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into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  The  book  soon  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  had  much  influence  upon  education. 

Towiird  the  end  of  his  life,  Locke  took  more  and  more  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Ephe- 
sians,  and  also  a  work  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

lie  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  country,  at  Gates,  twenty 
English  miles  from  London.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  was 
enjoying  a  supper  with  two  friends,  when  he  declared  "  that  he  was 
in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  iji  a  sincere  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  name  soever  it  might  be  distinguished.'' 
Gn  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  asked  for  the  prayers  of  his  friends 
in  the  house,  and  said  that  he  had  lived  long  and  happily,  but  that  in 
his  whole  life  he  could  see  only  emptiness. 

He  died  while  listening  to  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  Get  28th,  1704, 
in  his  seventy-third  year. 

LOCKERS   PEDAGOGY. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Locke*s  life,  it  can  be  judged  what  hb 
views  upon  pedagogy  would  naturally  be.  As  a  physician  employed 
to  prevent  a  sick  youth  from  dying,  he  would  naturally  pay  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  health.  As  the  occupant  of  several  public 
stations,  in  relations  with  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  and  the  pre- 
ceptor of  a  statesman's  son,  he  would  naturally  value  practical  power 
in  a  system  of  education  more  than  learning.  Accordingly,  he  could 
not  but  recognize  the  principles  of  the  higher  nobility,  in  particular 
those  of  honor,  and  of  what  belong  to  an  educated  nobleman ;  and 
acquire  their  antipathy  to  learned  pedantry.  Locke,  as  he  himself 
says  in  his  conclusion,  looked  only  to  education  at  home,  by  a  private 
tutor,  of  a  rich  and  noble  child ;  and,  in  the  common  school  life  of 
youth,  he  saw  only  vulgarity.     But  we  will  listen  to  himselfl 

In  the  introduction,  he  gives  a  brief  general  explanation  of  his 
views.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  happy  state  in  this  world :  he  that  has  these  two,  has  little 
more  to  wish  for ;  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them,  will  be  but  little 
the  better  for  any  thing  else.  *  *  *  He  whose  mind  directs  not 
wisely,  will  never  take  the  right  way ;  and  he  whose  body  is  crasy 
and  feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance  in  it  *  *  *  Gf  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evil, 
useftsl  or  not,  by  their  education."  Although  the  mind  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  teacher,  he  adds,  yet  the  body  must  not  be  neglected ;  and 
be  speaks  first  of  the  health  of  the  body. 
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I  shall  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  man  consists  of 
body,  mindf  and  spirit.  Juvenal,  from  whom  Locke  quotes  his 
M'tM  Mtno,  dtc^  says  in  another  place : — 

*«  Mundi 
Prlneipio  Induliit  commiinis  conditor  illis  QawM^ 
Tkotam  animu,  nobis  anlmom  quoque." 

In  proportion  as  this  triplicitj  is  important  to  the  teacher,  as  I 
sHall  hereafter  show,  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  in  opposition  to 
^-ocke's  views. 

1.     KBTABLUHMBNT  AND   rtOMOTION   OF  THE   HEALTH.* 

Children  of  eminent  persons  should  be  brought  up,  in  this  respect, 
"fee  the  children  of  wealthy  land-owners. 

Children  must  not  be  too  warmly  clothed,  not  even  in  winter !  day 
**id  night,  in  wind  and  weather,  they  must  go  bare-headed. 

^Hiey  should  daily  wash  their  feet  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  make 
«em  as  insensible  to  moisture  as  the  hands  are.  Cold  baths  have 
^on<JeifQl  effects,  particularly  upon  weak  persons. 

-^U  boys  must  learn  to  swim.  The  ancient  Germans  learned  this 
^^  their  own  accord.  If  the  Romans  desired  to  speak  ill  of  any 
Okie's  education,  they  said,  ^''Ntc  litercu  didicit  nee  natare:^  "He 
^*»<ierstands  neither  learning,  nor  swimming." 

^oys  should  run  about  in  the  open  air,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
^I^^ht  clothes  are  improper ;  and  particularly  stays  for  girls. 
^o  small  children  no  meat  should  be  given,  but  milk.     Food  too 
*^^  or  spice,  is  not  good  for  them.     Between  meal  times  (which 
B^oiild  be  as  few  as  possible,)  the  children  should  be  permitted  to  eat 
^*^*y  dry  bread.     They  may  drink  small  beer,  but  no  wine,  or  liquor. 
f^^lons,  peaches,  most  kinds  of  plums,  and  grapes,  are  to  be  prohib- 
^*^^  to  <Jiildren  (!)  but  not  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples, 
^■^^  pears. 

^arly  retiring  and  rising  is  the  rule,  and  eight  hours'  sleep.  They 
^^^uld  not  be  awaked  by  frightening  them.  They  should  sleep  on  a 
^^^4  bed — a  mattress,  not  a  feather-bed. 

They  should  go  regularly  to  stool ;  the  best  time  is  after  breakfast. 
As  little  medicine  as  possible  should  be  given  to  children,  especially 
^  way  of  preventive.     And  the  physician  should  not  be  sent  for 
^])on  every  small  occasion. 

Care  for  the  health  of  children,  first  touched  upon  by  Montaigne, 
^as  first  treated  in  a  more  general  way  by  Locke.  He  recommends 
^  similar  mode  of  life — ^hardening  and  little  medicine.  Rousseau  went 
^rther ;  and  Basedow  and  his  school  carried  the  principle  into  actual 
life. 

*  Rodolpbi'i  tnntlation,  PagM  9-6S. 
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2.    EDUCATION   OF  THE   MIND.* 

Men  shoald  keep  the  body  strong  that  it  may  be  able  to  serre  the  mind. 

Self-denial,  and  self-control  most  be  eorly  learned. 

Children's  faults  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  grow  np  into  men's  &alta.t 
Animals  are  trained  to  good  habits  while  young,  and  why  not  children  7 

But  children  arc,  on  the  other  hand,  actually  instructed  in  evil.  Strike  me,  H 
is  said,  or  else  I  will  strike  you.  Their  love  of  dress  is  early  awakened  ;  they 
are  filled  with  false  excuses,  and  accustomed  to  daintiness ;  and  thus,  adults  are 
the  corruptors  and  enticers  of  youth. 

The  whims  of  children  are  not  to  be  attended  to ;  they  most  first  be  taught 
implicit  obedience,  and  accustomed  to  freedom  as  they  grow  up,  so  that  from 
obedient  children  they  may  become  friends. 

In  this,  Locke  speaks  very  truly.  Rousseau  afterward  went  beyond 
him,  in  that  he  traces  all  the  faults  of  children  to  temptation,  or 
delay  on  the  part  of  their  elders;  a  necessary  consequence  of  Pela- 
gianism. 

3.     PUNISnMKNT   AND   REWARD.^ 

Ko  whipping.  What  is  beaten  into  boys  excites  their  repugnance  for  that  very 
reason,  and  whipping  makes  them  cowardly  and  slavish.  As  little  shoald  they 
be  tempted  to  goodness  by  allurements  or  dainties,  or  rewarded  by  nootiey, 
dress,  &o. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  influenced  by  praise,  and  blame.  Esteem 
and  dis^ijace  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind,  when 
once  it  is  brought  to  relish  them.  If  you  can  get  into  children  a  love  of  approbatioD, 
and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disgrace,  you  have  put  into  them  the  true 
principles  ;  which  will  constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right.  .  .  . 
Tliis  I  look  on  as  the  great  secret  of  education. 

Children  are  sufficiently  sensible  to  praise  or  blame,  when  their  father  praises 
them  if  they  are  good,  and  when  his  behavior  toward  them  is  cold  and  careless 
whenever  they  are  guilty  of  faults.  Right  conduct  should  be  connected  with 
praise,  and  wrong  with  blame  ;  children  must  learn  how  doing  good  will  make 
them  beloved  by  all,  or  how,  in  the  opposite  case,  they  will  be  despised  and  neg- 
lected.  Thus  the  desire  will  grow  up  in  them  to  gain  the  approbation  of  others, 
and  to  avoid  that  which  will  make  them  contemptible.  This  seeking  after 
approbation  must  be  made  the  motive  of  their  conduct  until,  at  a  riper  age,  they 
shall  be  fitter  to  bo  governed  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  duty,  and  that  inward 
content  which  attends  upon  obedience  to  the  Creator. 

What  praise  children  deserve,  they  should  receive  in  the  presence  of  others. 
The  reward  is  doubled  when  the  praise  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  their  faults 
should  not  be  made  known,  for  it  makes  them  reckless. 

Like  so  many  others  of  the  methodologists,  Locke  here  declares 
himself  against  corporeal  punishment,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  we 
shall  see.  lie  also  forbids  allurements  to  the  senses ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  he  recommends  the  worst  of  allure- 
ments, that  of  ambition.  Whoever,  says  Locke,  knows  how  to 
awaken  ambition  in  the  child's  soul,  possesses  the  great  secret  of 
education.  In  this,  he  agrees  entirely  with  his  antipodes,  the  Jesuits. 
"  In  truth,"  says  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  education,  "  he  who  knows  how 
properly  to  awaken  emulation,  possesses  the  most  valuable  help  in 

•  Pages  83-106. 

t  Compare  Augustine,  Conf.,  1, 7.    *<It  is  the  weakness  of  the  limbs  of  Infants,  wbkb  Is 
innocent ;  not  their  minds." 
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tbe  profession  of  teacbing,  and  that  which  id  the  only  thorough  means 

of  instmcting  youth  in  the  best  manner."     And  when  the  boys  have 

heea  allured  to  goodness  by  tliis  most  unchildlike  and  unchristUke 

of  all  motives,  then,  says  the  philosopher,  they  will  in  their  riper 

jears  adopt  better  principles  without  further  trouble  I     ^  Where  there 

no  gods,  phantoms  reign.** 

4.    PEICBTTS   TO  BE   GIVEN   TO   TUB   CHILDEBN.* 

Tot  too  many  should  be  laid  down,  of  such  rules  as  the  children  are  scarcely 

^^1*5  to  obey.     For,  if  the  teacher  holds  them  to  the  observance  of  such,  he  will  be 

itriot;  and,  if  they  are  laxly  obst^rvcd,  his  authority  will  perish.     He  should 

ftier  endeavor,  by  repeated  friendly  reminding,  to  accustom  them  to  that  in 

B-lch  they  can  learn  well ;  and  thus  he  will  avoid  requiring  too  much  at  once, 

^hst  they  are  not  able  to  comply  with. 

iffectation  ia  when  the  outward  conduct  of  children  does  not  conform  to  their 
v^ard  impulses ;  or  when  these  impulses  are  expressed  in  unsuitable  ways.  A 
'*Jiy  rude,  spootaneoua  nature  is  better  than  one  shaped  by  affectation. 

5.     MANNERS   OP   CHILDEBN.f 

Children  learn  what  are  ealled  manners,  more  by  mtercourse  with  well-man- 
0^5.  M  «d  men  than  by  precept.  A  dancing-mastiT  will  cure  many  awkwardnesses. 
^  ■^k^  while  nothing  is  so  fitted  to  give  children  a  proper  confidence,  and  good  car- 
||Jf^*^C«,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  compimy  of  their  elders,  as  dancing,  still  I  am 
^  ^^^nion  that  they  should  only  learn  to  dance  when  their  limbs  are  fit  for  it.  For, 
y^*~*iBgh  there  is  ucHhing  more  in  its  movements  than  outward  grace,  yet  it  awakens, 
J^^*-  *iow  not  how,  something  of  a  man*s  ways  of  thinking,  and  a  grave  demeanor. 
}  must  be  taken  not  to  tind  too  much  fault  with  the  manners  of  young  children ; 
y  things  will  come  of  themselves,  as  they  grow  up. 
^Above  all  things,  parents  should  not  give  their  children  into  the  care  of  serv- 
'^^bnt  should  keep  them  with  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  yet  without 
*^^«^fining  them. 

3o  justice  to  Locke's  dancing-master,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
crazy  waltzes  were  danced  in  his  time,  but  polite  and  grave  minu- 
;  and  the  instruction  in  dancing  was  a  very  torture  for  the  feet ; 
^ir  it  is  different  I 

Locke  often  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  servants ;  yet  mildly,  in 
^^parison  with  Rousseau,  who  calls  them  ^*  the  rabble  of  servants ; 
^^^  lowest  of  men— except  their  masters." 

6.    ADVANTAGES  OP   PEIVATE    EDUCATION.^ 

Instruction  away  from  home  makes  boys  confident,  and  6t  for  intercourse  with 

^'^liers;  and  the  consequent  emulation  has  an  effect  upon  their  progress  in  learning. 

^^  however,  risks  the  innocence  of  the  boys  for  a  little  Greek  and  Latin.     And 

^)us  oonfidenoe  acquired  away  from  home  usually  ends  in  roughness  and  impu- 

^ooe :  it  is  better  that  the  boy  should  remain  a  little  shy  and  awkward,  for  this  will 

^teedily  wear  off  when  he  goe«  into  the  world.     Among  the  motley  army  of  wild 

bojs,  aoch  as  are  usually  gathered  together  at  schools,  children  of  parents  of  all 

Qooditiouff,  it  ia  difficult  to  guess  what  the  boy  will  gain  with  which  the  father 

%in  be  pleased. 

It  ia,  therefore,  better  to  employ  a  tutor  at  home,  who  will  teaoh  his  pupil  fkr 
better  manners,  and  more  manly  ways  of  thinking ;  and  a  feeling  for  goodness 
tod  propriety,  will  carry  him  much  faster  forward  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
will  much  sooner  make  him  a  ripe  and  established  man,  tlian  is  possible  in  the 
most  extensive  educational  institution.  Among  so  great  a  number  of  boys,  it  is 
impossible  to  bestow  proper  care  upon  each  one.     It  is  not  the  foolish  tricks  and 

•  Psges  149-161.       t  Psfes  161-172.       t  Pa^es  17!^-l»i. 
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deceits  upon  each  otber  of  aehool-boys,  their  mdenen  to  each  other,  their  artfol 
plans  for  robbing  fruit  orchards,  which  make  an  able  and  naefnl  man ;  it  m  the 
virtaes  of  uprightness,  magnanimity,  and  moderation,  together  witlv^obsenratioa 
and  activity;  noble  attributes,  which  school-boys  can  not  oommimicate  to  each 
other. 

Home  education  under  a  tutor  is  the  best  means  of  teaching  Tirtae ;  and  that 
is  the  principal  thing. 

Boys  should  be  as  early  as  possible  brought  into  the  company  of  their  elders ; 
but  the  parents,  especially,  must  not  vex  the  boys.  Maxima  debetur  puerit 
reverentia. 

Locke  idolizes  home  education,  and  caricatures  school  life.  Noth- 
ing would  be  easier  than  to  reverse  these  praises ;  to  paint  a  good 
school,  with  a  skillful  rector,  well-disposed  scholars,  loving  each  other 
and  strengthening  each  other  in  every  thing  good  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  describe  an  incompetent  or  even  wicked  tutor,  in  an  epicu- 
rean and  unchristian,  though  noble,  family ;  a  pupil  exposed  to  cor- 
ruption from  his  parents  and  his  teacher,  abandoned  to  the  care  of 
servants,  &c, 

7.     PARDONABLE   AND   PUNISnABLB   FAULTS   Or   CHILDREN.* 

What  the  children  are  to  do  should  not  be  laid  before  them  as  a  task,  for  it 
then  becomes  a  disgust  to  them.  Even  their  play  would  be  so,  if  they  were  ibroed 
to  it.     Children  like  as  well  to  be  free  and  independent  as  the  proudest  adults. 

A  liking  should  be  cultivated  in  them  for  what  they  are  to  learn,  and  they  shonld 
usually  be  kept  to  work  only  when  they  feel  inclined  to  it.  The  child 
will  learn  three  times  as  fast,  if  he  feel  like  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
need  twice  as  much  time  and  pains,  if  he  is  indisposed  to  the  work.  He  should 
be  made,  if  possible,  himself  to  ask  the  teacher  to  teach  him  something. 

They  must  not,  however,  go  idle ;  and  must  learn  to  control  themselves  so  for 
as  to  give  up  some  favorite  pursuit,  if  necessary,  for  one  less  agreeable. 

If  it  can  be  contrived  that  they  will,  themselves,  perceive  that  what  they  aee 
others  do  is  a  privilege  of  riper  years,  their  ambition  and  desire  to  become  equal 
with  those  whom  they  see  to  be  beyond  them  will  awaken  their  industry,  and 
they  will  go  to  work  with  activity  and  pleasure — ^that  which  they  are  to  do  beinff 
their  own  wish.  The  consciousness  of  freedom,  which  they  love,  will  be  foond 
DO  small  stimulus  to  them.  The  hope  of  gaining  a  guod  reputation,  and  the 
approbation  of  others,  will  be  found  to  have  great  influence  over  them. 

It  would  be  possible  only  under  a  private  tutor,  to  attempt  the 
plan  of  making  the  children  study,  only  when  they  are  so  disposed. 
It  is  one  of  the  prominent  advantages  of  schools,  that  in  them  every 
thing  goes  by  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  boys  quickly  learn  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  regulations,  independent  of  themselves. 
It  is  a  disorder  even  of  our  times,  that  each  one  takes  upon  himself 
to  demand  his  own  freedom ;  and  for  himself  to  act  in  every  thing 
according  to  his  own  views,  wishes,  or  prejudices ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens that  we  have  no  more  valuable  public  servants  either  in  church 
or  state.  Impulse  and  conscience  must  work  together  in  boys,  or  else, 
instead  of  them,  the  obscure,  unloveable,  and  egotistical  motive  of 
ambition  will  act. 

Children  should  not  be  punished  in  anger,  nor  insulted.  Blows  are  of  service 
only  against  obstinacy  and  refractoriness ;  and,  even  then,  shame  and  disgraee 
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mtty  be  made  to  aoconiplish  more  than  pain.  Stripes  are  to  break  the  will ;  and 
thej  roast  not  be  discoDtioacd  until  this  is  done.  And,  even  then,  insignificant 
oooMioai  shoold  not  be  laid  bold  of;  and  patience  should  be  used,  except  in 
oaae  of  malcTolenoe. 

Children  must  be  reasoned  with.  This  they  understand,  as  soon  as  they  have 
A  general  understanding  of  any  thing ;  and  they  prefer,  earlier  than  is  thought, 
to  be  nsed  like  reasoning  creatures.  This  is  a  pride  which  should  bo  carefully 
ovltivated,  and  made  as  influential  an  instrument  as  possible.  It  is  evident  of 
itself  that  they  should  be  reasoned  with,  as  far  as  their  age  will  permit. 

Blows  should  not  be  given  immediately  after  their  cause,  and  while  there  may 
remain  some  anger  from  it;  and  it  would  be  better  to  administer  them  by  the 
tiand  of  some  intelligent  servant,  so  that  the  pain  may  come  more  from  the  hand 
of  another;  though  at  the  command,  and  under  the  eyes,  of  the  parents.  Thus 
respect  fur  them  will  be  preserved,  and  the  dislike  which  the  pain  awakens  in  the 
ohtld  will  fiiJl  more  upon  the  person  by  whom  it  is  immediately  occasioned. 
^^Iiipping  in  schools,  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  must  be 
occasioned  either  by  some  thing  unnatural  and  repulsive  to  the  boys  in  those 
vtodies  themselves,  or  by  the  method  pursued  in  them. 

After  a  child  gets  so  bad  that  all  the  whipping  does  not  benefit  it,  there  remains 
nothing  for  its  fiiither  to  do,  except  to  pray  for  it. 

The  tntor  ought  not  to  whip  a  child  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
father,  nntil  he  shall  have  been  well  approved  of. 

Blows  given  in  holy  anger  make,  perhaps,  a  deeper  and  stronger 
impression  upon  a  child  than  those  given  by  an  entirely  calm  and 
i^easoning  teacher.  More  passionate  anger  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided. 
^  child  should  never  be  punished  by  one  whom  he  does  not  love ;  as, 
\yy  a  servant  Lockers  recommendation  reminds  us  of  the  Jesuits, 
9nd  of  the  custom  of  the  Spartans,  who  made  their  Helots  drunk,  to 
^.each  their  children  abhorrence  for  drunkenness.  These  arc  eminently 
unchristlike. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  speak  of  reasoning  with  children. 

8.    THE    REQUISITES  OP   A   TUTOR. 

The  CtUher  should  treat  the  tutor  with  respect,  that  the  child  may  follow  his 
example.  The  tutor  should  present  a  good  example  to  the  child  in  every  thing. 
<^och  a  tutor  it  is  hard  to  find ;  as  hard  as  to  find  a  good  wife  for  one's  st^n.  It  is 
^lot  enough  that  the  tutor  understands  Latin  and  logic ;  his  manners  must  have 
lieen  trained  in  and  to  good  society,  or  else  his  learning  will  be  pedantry; 
^is  simplicity  and  plainness,  boorishness ;  and  his  good  nature,  low  hypocrisy. 
ISlegant  manners  are  not  to  be  learned  from  books.  In  most  eases,  what  a  man 
•coomplishes,  depends  more  upon  his  manners  than  upon  the  af&irs  themselves ; 
<«nd  vpon  them  only  depends  the  pleasure  or  unpleasantness  with  which  aSEa\n 
mre  transacted.  It  is  more  the  duty  of  the  tutor  than  of  any  one  else,  to  draw 
Ihe  attention  of  the  pupil  to  every  branch  of  good  manners ;  for  one's  faults  are 
apoken  of  only  behind  his  back. 

The  instructor  should  have  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  order  to  communicate 
it  to  his  pupil,  especially  that  the  latter  may  learn  to  observe  men,  and  to  estimate 
them  as  they  are,  neither  as  better  nor  worse.  Without  this  instruction,  the 
youth,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  will  be  easily  deceived.  Of  this  he  must 
be  warned  in  time.  Such  knowledge  as  this  is  more  important  for  him  than 
Latin,  and  cramming  his  memory. 

The  tutor  needs  not  to  be  a  man  of  finished  learning,  or  to  be  a  complete  master 
of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  into  which  the  young  man  of  the  world  is  to  be 
introduced  only,  and  with  which  he  is  only  to  have  a  general  systematic  acquaint- 
ance. The  pupil  is  to  study,  chiefly  in  order  to  use  his  powers  to  advantage,  and 
to  avoid  idleness ;  not  to  becf>me  a  learned  man.  Seneea^s  expression  is  too  true, 
among  us :  Non  vita  ted  tehola  diacimut. 
The  children  ought  to  learn  what  they  can  use  when  men. 
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Parents  should  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  proonre  the  servioes  of  a 
good  tutor. 

Locke,  like  Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  describes  an  ideal  tutor, 
whom  to  find,  in  reality,  can  only  be  expected  by  kings  and  priooes; 
and  such  men  should  have  been  educated  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
in  life,  travel,  &c,  Locke  has  here  quoted  many  things,  almost  word 
for  word,  from  Montaigne. 

9.     FAMIUAE(TY    OP   PARENTS   WrFH   THEIR   CHILDREN. 

Tour  authority  should  be  as  early  as  possible  confirmed  over  your  child,  so  that 
it  may  operate  upon  him  like  a  natural  principle  whose  origin  he  does  not  under- 
stand. '  Let  him  fear  and  love  you.  But  in  general,  as  he  grows  up,  the  practice 
of  command  must  cease,  and  that  of  confidential,  friendly  counsel  and  couTersa- 
tion  take  its  pbce.  The  sooner  boys  are  treated  Uke  men,  the  sooner  they  will 
be  men. 

Locke  seems  to  have  taken  these  rules  from  his  own  father^s 
method  with  him.  The  principle  is  a  bad  one,  that  boys  can  and 
should  be  treated  like  men  before  their  time,  and  that  so  they  will 
become  men.     God  preserve  them  from  such  errors ! 

10.   OP  REPREESINQ  TOO  HARSHLY  THE   AMBITION  AND  SELP-SEEKINQ   OP   CIIILDRKN.* 

Cliildren  desire  to  rule,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  much  evil ;  and  they  also 
di^ire  to  have,  to  possess.  Early  opposition  must  be  made  to  this  ambition,  and 
love  of  acquisition.  Children  should  not  be  given  what  they  demand  with 
violence,  crying,  and  obstinacy ;  but  what  they  really  need,  should  be  given  to 
them.  If  they  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  fur  instimce,  they  should  have  something  to 
eat  or  drink ;  but  not  necessarily  roast  meat  everj*  time  they  ask  for  it.  TTiey 
must  early  learn  s<.'If-eontrol.  They  should  have  entire  freedom  only  in  their 
recreation,  and  at  play. 

From  the  love  of  authority  proceed  the  complaints  of  children  against  their 
fellows.  This  should  usually  be  turned  off,  or  sometimes  a  peace  should  be 
made. 

Covetousnoss,  the  root  of  all  evil,  should  be  opposed  in  every  possible  way,  and 
generosity  substituted.  This  virtue  must  bo  awakened  by  praise,  and  by  carcfbl 
and  persevering  management  not  to  let  the  child  lose  by  magnanimity  and  gener- 
osity. He  should  be  always  praist'd  when  he  has  practict*d  this  virtue,  withoat 
exception,  and  with  interest ;  and  it  should  be  made  plain  to  him,  that  testimonies 
of  love  to  others  are  not  bad  ecfmomy,  but  that  similar  expressions  from  others 
answer  them,  both  from  those  who  receive  them,  and  those  who  are  only  spectatora 
of  them. 

Children  should  be  held  to  strict  honesty,  and  strict  regard  for  the  property 
of  others ;  little  dishonesties  in  children  grow  into  deoeitfulness,  when  they  are 
men.  Since  in  our  efforts  we  are  led  much  more  by  egotism  than  by  reason  or 
reflection,  it  is  no  wonder  that  children  very  easily  lose  sight  of  the  diflerenca 
between  right  and  wrong ;  as  the  knowledge  of  it  requires  the  training  of  the 
reason,  and  careful  reflection. 

Locke's  method  for  curing  children  of  covetousness,  and  for  making 
them  generous,  is  fundamentally  wrong;  the  very  opposite  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  most  selfish 
kind  of  well-doing,  which  must  take  place  in  the  sight  of  man,  and 
from  which  a  return  can  not  fail.  That  would  be  learned,  without 
instruction  in  virtue. 

*  Pages  280-296. 
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Reason  and  reflection  do  not  cure  the  egotism  of  adults ;  they 
xuore  frequently  assist  it. 

11.   WHINING  AND  CRYING  OF  CHILDREN.* 

Obstinate  bawfing  must  be  firmly  repressed;  and  children  should  not  be 
^mcouraged  in  crying  for  pain,  by  permitting  them  to  do  so,  but  should  rather  be 
.bardeii^  to  endure  it 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  reasonable  rule  of  Locke,  is  the  unrea- 
^M>nable  crying  behavior  of  grown-up  persons,  when  children  fall  down, 
y  which  the  latter  often  learn  to  make  an  uproar. 

12.     FEAR   AND   FOOL-HARDINESS   IN   CHILDREN.f 

Children  should  be  taught  not  to  be  afhiid,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
e  fod-hardy ;  they  should  learn  true  courage.    This  remains  master  of 
If  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  sorrow. 

Children  should  be  taught  not  to  be  timid ;  should  be  accustomed  to  the  sight 
strange  beasts,  frogs,  &c.,  and  should  be  hardened  so  that  they  will  willingly 
^^ndnre  pain.    Thus,  ambition  can  be  made  useful  to  them.  (!) 

13.  TENDENCY  OF  CHILDREN  TO   CRUELTY.^ 

Fear  of  animals  is  especially  to  be  guarded  against.    The  opposite,  however, 
^B^imetimes  happens.     Children  are  taught  to  strike  each  other,  and  their  elders 
lugh  when  they  hurt  each  other.     And  the  whole  course  of  entertainment  which 
listory  lays  before  them  is  nothing  but  fighting  and  death.     Conquerors  are  great 
lestroyers  of  the  human  race ;  the  boys  learn  to  admire  them,  and  their  benevo- 
feelings  are  thus  destroyed. 
Children  should  be  made  to  be  kind  to  their  inferiors,  especially  to  servanta. 

.4.    DESIRE   OF   KNOWLEDGE,   AND    INDOLENCE   AND   CARELESSNESS,    IN   CHILDREN.} 

Children  who  ask  questions  must  not  be  sent  away  in  an  unfriendly  manner, 
be  fooled  with  wrong  answers.  Children's  questions  often  help  in  forming 
len.  To  cultivate  their  desire  for  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  others  may  be 
'^:alked  aboqt  in  their  preei^nce.  Since  we  are  all  idle  and  proud  creatures,  oven 
■*rom  the  cradle,  the  idleness  of  children  should  be  amus^  with  things  which 
^^3iay  become  useful  to  them ;  and  their  pride  made  effective  in  a  way  to  be  of 
^3mfit  to  them.  It  b  a  similar  stimulus  to  cause  the  younger  to  be  taught  by  the 
^Ider. 

Children  who  are  industrious  at  play,  or  lazy  at  learning,  should  be  ordered  to 
^■pend  a  whole  day  in  play,  to  make  them  tired  of  It ;  their  work,  on  the  other 
^land,  should  be  treat«^  as  a  recreation,  and  never  mode  a  business.  Bodily 
^abor  b  likewise  good  for  the  lazy,  where  they  can  be  easily  watched  and 


Thus,  pride  is  to  be  made  a  motive  again.  Locke  knew  that  it 
"^ould  please  the  pride  of  the  elder  children  to  make  them  instructors 
^  the  younger.  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  practice  of 
employing  decurions  and  monitors. 

15.    PLAYTHINGS   FOR    CHILDREN.| 

These  should  not  be  provided  in  too  great  abundance,  nor  should  too  many  be 
iNit  Into  their  hands  at  the  same  time.  As  &r  as  possible,  they  should  make  their 
own  toys ;  and,  in  thb,  they  should  have  assistance,  if  needed. 

16.    LYING   OF   CHILDREN.^ 

Thb  must  be  represented  to  them  as  something  horrible ;  as  something  to 
S^pognant  to  the  name  and  character  of  a  man  of  honor,  that  no  one,  who  has 

'Paces  329-333.        *  Pages  33»-355.       I  Pa^es  3So-0&l.       I  Pages  364-394. 
I  Pages  394-399.  f  Pages  399-406. 
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any  pretensions  to  such  a  character,  will  endure  each  an  aocuaation.*  Repeated 
lying  is  to  be  punished  with  blows ;  but  an  open  confession  of  a  fonlt  must  be 
rewarded  with  its  forgiveness. 

"  Men  of  honor  ^ — what  honor  does  he  mean  ? 

17.   OF  THE    FEAR   OF  QOD   AS  THE    FOUNDATION   OF  VIRTUE.f 

Virtue  is  the  6rst  and  most  necessary  of  those  endowments  that  belong  to  a 
man  or  a  gentleman 4  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  procure  them  the 
respect  and  love  of  others,  and  satisfaction  with  themselves.  The  basis  of  this 
is  laid  by  a  right  idea  of  Gixl  the  Creator,^  who  loves  us,  and  whom  we  ought  in 
turn  to  honor  and  love ;  such  an  idea  as  our  confession  of  fwth  gives  of  him. 
No  more  than  this  need  be  taught ;  except  that  a  short  form  of  prayer  should  be 
recited  morning  and  evening. 

Nothing  should  be  taught  about  spirits ;  and  the  children  should  be  kept  from 
notions  and  representations  of  goblins  and  ghostsj 

To  the  instruction  about  God  should  be  added  teachings  in  truth,  love,  and 
benevolence. 

18.    WlSDOM.^f 

This  is  the  art  of  performing  one^s  business  in  the  world  with  skill  and  fore- 
sight. Its  constituents  are  understanding  and  honesty.  Deceitfulness  is  a  fool- 
ish and  dishonest  imitation  of  prudence. 

The  practical  understanding  of  children  should  be  cultivated,  and  they  should 
be  guarded  against  falsehood. 

19.    GOOD    MANNERS.** 

Silly  bashfulness  and  bold  carelessness  should  be  avoided.  Courtesy  is,  to  dis- 
oblige no  one ;  good  manners,  and  the  most  polite  way  of  signifying  our  own 
wishes.ft  If  there  is  good  will,  good  manners  will  follow  of  themselves,  by  inter- 
course with  the  well-bred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  one^s  self  too  early  with 
the  art  of  making  compliments. 

Pains  must  be  taken  not  to  let  children  interrupt  others  in  their  oonversation, 
especially  in  a  presumptuous  manner. 

20.    INSTRUCTION.tt 

'*  I  speak  of  knowledge  last,'*  says  Locke,  "  because  I  think  it  the  least  im- 
portant subject.  A  high  value  is  set  upon  a  little  Latin  and  Greek:  boys  are 
chained  to  the  oar  for  from  seven  to  ten  years,  to  learn  these  two  languageat, 
which  they  might  learn  with  ver}'  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  pains,  and 
almost  in  play. 

'^A  virtuous  and  wise  man  is  far  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  great  learning." 

Thus  Locke  declares  that  he  knows  a  shorter  and  better  method 

*  La  Coste  translates :  **  Un^-  qualiti  indigne  d'un  hommf.  de  bonne  maiaon^  qui  le  met  au  nmg 
de  ce  qu'il  y  ade  plut  ba»  et  de  phis  miprUable  parmi  la  plus  vile  populace."  (/) 

t  Pa«ea  4U6-41S. 

X  Original ;  "  Gentleman.*'  La  Coste :  "  La  vertu  la  plut  exrellente  de  eee  ecAoea,  lapbuav- 
antageure  d  Vhomme]  et  en  parliculier  d  une  permmne  de  bonne  nuUaon."  Locke  had  said, 
previously,  "A  father  should  wish  his  son  four  things  besides  wealth :  virtue,  wisdom,  kiiowl* 
edge  of  life,  and  learning." 

f  La  Coale :  *'  Id^  de  dieu,  telle  qu^ette  notu  e»t  eagement  propotie  dan*  le  symboU  det 
Apdtre*. "    In  the  original,  "  as  the  creed  wisely  teaches." 

I  Funk  and  Gedike  remark  here:  '^ It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  telling  children  aome> 
thing  alxiut  such  things,  for  they  can  not  easily  go  into  the  street  without  hearing  a  nams 
which,  together  with  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  has,  since  l)efore  the  Reformation,  had  mors 
currency  with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  is  therefore  of  more  importance,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  name  or  idea  of  the  Highest  and  most  worthy  of  love."  It  would  delay  me  too  k>nf 
to  consider  here  the  ethics  of  Locke,  his  conception  of  virtue,  his  motives  to  it,  dec. 

f  Pages  418-421.       •'  Pages  421—433. 

If  "  The  essence  of  politeness  is  a  certain  care  that  our  speech  and  our  manners  shall  maks 
others  contented  with  us  and  with  themselves."    I>a  Bruyi  re. 

II  Pages  436-663. 
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of  teaching.  The  comparison  of  the  man  of  great  learning  and  the 
Tirtuous  njuiy  sounds  very  much  like  Montaigne,  and  more  like 
Sousseau. 

21.   RIADUfO. 

As  «oon  as  the  boy  can  speak,  he  must  learn  to  read ;  and  this  mnst  be  made, 
sot  an  afiair  of  labor  to  him,  but  an  amuaement ;  for  at  this  age  all  coDstraint  is 
liatefal.  Toys  may  serve  to  teach  him  to  read.  For  instance :  a  die  with  twen- 
'ty-five  does,  and  the  letters  on  them  ;  and  a  price  set  upon  some  letter  which  is 
to  be  shown.  When  the  boy  has  learned  the  letters  in  this  way,  he  may  go  on 
to  spelling  and  reading. 

The  fables  of  .£sop,  with  as  mauy  pictures  as  possible,  offer  a  proper  6rst  read- 
ing-book. Children  should  receive  their  first  impressions,  not  from  words,  but 
iroin  things  and  the  representations  of  things.  ^'Reynard  the  Fox  '*  is  also  a 
good  book  for  the  purpose !  * 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments,  should  not  be  learned 
by  rote  by  reading,  but  by  liaving  them  repeated  to  the  pupil.f 

The  whole  Bible  is  not  a  proper  reading-book  for  children  ;  but  only  extracts 
from  it  should  be  used,  for  practice  in  rcadmg  and  for  instruction.^ 

Writing  should  be  begun  with  directions  for  holding  the  pen  correctly  ;  they 
may  write  red  letters  over  again  with  black  ink. 

Drawing  should  come  in  connection  with  writing ;  especially  learning  to  make 
■ketches  of  neighborhoods,  buildings,  machines,  &o.,  which  may  be  of  great  ad- 
notage  in  traveling. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  for  the  children  to  learn  stenography. 

22.    LANGUAGES. 

The  boy  should  learn  French  first,  as  this  can  be  learned  in  the  common  way ; 
that  is,  by  speaking.  French  should  be  learned  early,  as  the  true  pronunciation 
will  be  learned  with  more  difficulty  at  a  later  age. 

Latin,  like  French,  should  be  learned  by  speaking  it.  But  it  should  not  be 
learned  by  all ;  not  by  those  who  will  not  have  any  occasion  for  it  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives ;  as,  for  example,  by  those  who  are  to  be  merchants,  or  farmers, 
whose  writing  and  arithmetio  will  be  neglected  while  they  are  spending  all  their 
time  in  Latin. 

The  boy  should  be  spared  the  Latin  grammar :  and  should  rather  be  put  in 
eaarge  of  a  man  who  shall  always  talk  Latin  with  him.  Thus  he  will  soon  loam 
the  language  like  another  mother  tongue,  as  girls  learn  French  from  women. 

These  L^tin  conversations  may  be  made  useful,  by  turning  upon  geometry,  as- 
tronomy,  chronology,  anatomy,  and  some  parts  of  history;  and  upon  things 
which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  The  beginning  should  be  made  with 
things  of  this  kind. 

If  no  good  speaker  of  Latin  can  be  found,  an  entertaining  book,  like  iEsop's 
fkbles  should  be  taken,  and  a  translation  written  of  it  in  English,  as  literal  as  pos- 
■ble,  by  writing  in  between  the  lines,  over  each  Latin  word,  its  English  equiva- 
lent. This  translation  should  be  read  and  reread  daily,  until  he  quite  under- 
stands the  Latin,  when  he  should  take,  in  like  manner,  another  fable ;  reading 
over,  however,  that  which  he  has  already  learned,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory.  He 
should  also  write  off  the  same  fables,  and  learn  the  conjugation  and  declension 
by  rote  at  the  same  time ;  he  will  need  to  know  no  more  than  this  of  the  gram- 
mar for  the  present. 

Locke  here,  and  often  afterward,  follows  Comenius,  who  would 

-n  ■       I  I     ■  ■   ■■ 

*  This  sounds  much  like  Comeuius. 

f  Upon  thia  Csmpe  remarks :  ^  How,  at  this  an  1  I  can  not  see  any  good  reason  for  it." 
And  Rese wits :  **ldo  not  undenitand  it.*'  In  like  manner  Gedike:  *  Least  of  all  nhould 
(he  ten  commandmenta  be  learned  then,  since  they  contain  a  momllty  only  of  the  motit  par* 
tial,  incomplete,  and  indefinite  kind.  But  they  were  not  intended  to  be  a  manual  of  moral* 
itv ;  and  it  is  no  rea«on  for  blaming  Mofes,  that  Christian  teachers  have  made  an  elementary 
ciMB-book  of  morals  out  of  his  criminal  code !  " 

t  Locke  also  recommends  a  catechism,  by  Worthington,  In  which  all  the  answers  are  word 
lor  word  from  the  Bible. 
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teach  foreign  languages  and  real  things  at  the  same  time,  by  speak- 
ing those  languages.  The  interlinear  version  of  JSsop,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  altogether  in  Ratich*s  manner.  Locke  apparently  knew  the 
writings  of  both. 

Learning  should  be  made  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible  to  children  ;  for  fear 
hinders  their  progress.  *^  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw  fair  and  regular  character* 
npon  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  paper." 

Afler  iEsop,  Jostinos  or  Eatropius  may  be  read,  and  the  scholar  may  have  the 
assistance  of  an  English  translation.  To  speak  a  language,  it  should  never  be 
learned  from  the  grammar.  The  complete  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  gram- 
mar should  be  left  to  philologists  by  profession.  If  an  Englishman  of  rank  stud- 
ied any  grammar,  it  should  be  that  of  his  own  language  ;  a  thing,  however,  which 
b  not  at  all  thought  of.  Above  all,  the  grammar  of  a  language  should  be  learned 
only  when  the  student  can  speak  it ;  and  it  should  be  made  an  introductioo  to 
rhetoric  for  him.  To  one  who  only  wishes  to  read  the  classics,  and  not  to  speak 
or  write  the  ancient  languages,  the  study  of  grammar  is  needless. 

The  scholar^s  translations  from  Latin  into  his  mother  tongue  should  be  ao  ar- 
ranged, that  ho  can  gain  from  the  work  a  knowledge  of  real  things,  as  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  beasts,  and  especially  of  useful  and  fruit-bearing  trees.  Still  more 
important  is  it  that  geography,  astronomy,  and  anatomy  should  be  thus  learned. 

If  the  boy  learns  Latin  at  school,  he  is  made  to  write  Latin  exercises,  that  be 
may  learu  to  be  fluent  in  verse  and  prose.  But  what  he  needs  is,  to  understand 
the  Latin  authors ;  not  to  become  a  Latin  orator  or  poet.  But  themes  are  given 
him  for  the^o  exercises  which  he  does  not  understand  at  all.  It  would  be  inaoh 
better  to  require  him  to  speak  extempore  upon  subjects  which  he  nnderstanda  in 
his  own  language,  or  to  compose  written  exercises  upon  the  like  subjects. 

To  torment  a  scholar  with  Latin  verse-making,  when  he  has  no 
poetical  talent,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable. 

If  ho  have  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  father 
should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.  Methinks  the  parents 
should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  or  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be  ;  and  1  know  not 
what  reason  a  father  can  have  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have 
him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  and  business — which  is  not  yet  the  worst  of 
the  case  ;  for,  if  he  proves  a  successful  rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a 
wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  what  company  £)d  places  he  is  likely  to  spend 
his  time  in,  nay,  and  estate  too ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers 
mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  Parnassus.  It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil ;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by  any 
thing  they  have  reaped  from  thence.  Poetr>'  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  to- 
gether, are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those 
who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on.  If,  therefore,  you  would  not  have  your  son 
the  flddle  to  every  jovial  company,  I  do  not  think  yon  will  much  care  he  should 
be  a  poet,  or  that  his  schoolmaster  should  enter  him  in  versifying.  But  yet,  if 
any  one  will  think  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in  his  son,  reading  the  excellent 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  verses  of  his  own,  in  a 
language  that  is  not  his  own. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  countryman  upon  poetry. 
Campe*  says,  "  to  smother  or  to  repress  the  poetical  vein,"  is  too 
strong  an  expression ;  Gedike  is  still  more  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
poetry,  although  he  advises  to  teach  the  youth  who  has  the  gifts  of  a 
real  poet,  that  there  are  much  greater  services  to  be  done,  than  those 
even  of  the  greatest  poet.  It  must,  however,  be  alledged  in  Locke*8 
favor,  that  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  time,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Ac, 

*  Locke's  Manual,  p.  &15. 
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'vrrote  poems  of  the  most  immoral  character.  H^  is  entirely  in  the 
right,  in  saying  that  the  senseless  hitching  together  of  Latin  verses  is 
xiot  the  right  training  for  the  true  poet  On  the  contrary,  he  might 
l^ave  recommended  it  as  an  excellent  means  to  smother  and  repress 
poetical  gifts. 

It  is  not  adTiaable  to  learn  by  rote  large  extracts  from  the  olossics,  but  only  es- 
peoiaily  beaatifal  portions.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  memory  should  be 
cmltiTated  by  learning  by  rote.  That  is  best  remembered  in  whioh  the  mind  is 
artrongly  absorbed,  and  in  which  it  takes  most  pleasure.  If  such  exeroises  are 
niade  to  be  oond acted  in  a  methodical  order,  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to 
^rtrengthen  a  weak  memory. 

The  teacher  shunld  consider  the  learning  of  Latin  as  the  smallest  part  of  cdu- 
<5ation.  This  the  mother  herself  can  tench  the  child,  by  hearing  him  read  the 
XLjrtin  eTsngelists,  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  If  she  should  read  them  herself  she 
"woald  soon  learn  to  understand  them  \  and,  aAer  understanding  these,  she  oonld 

a  like  manner  read  .^sop^s  fables,  and  so  go  on  to  Justin  and  Eutropius. 

A  Gertrude  teaching  Latin  ! 

Geography,  the  knowledge  of  countries  from  the  globe  and  from  maps,  can  be 
m  early.  The  beginning  of  arithmetic  may  follow ;  and  after  this  may  come 
fuller  knowledge  of  geography,  including  determinations  of  size,  <&;c.,  and  as- 
'^xonomy,  with  the  help  of  the  celestial  globe.  Next  geometi7 ;  the  first  six 
bioks  ojf  Euclid.  With  geography  the  boy  should,  at  the  same  time,  learn  chro- 
XK^Of^y,  without  which  history  will  be  confused ;  and  history  itself  may  be  next 
learned,  by  the  reading  of  the  Latin  chissics. 

He  may  next  read  Cicero*s  De  Officiia^  Pufendorf*s  De  officio  hominit  et 
^ntis,  and  then  Grotius'  De  jure  belli  et  pacie^  and  Pufendorf 's  De  jure  natU" 
^tUi  et  gentium. 

A  yirtuous  and  well-mannered  young  man,  who  well  understands  so  much 
<^  the  civil  law,  knows  Latin  fluently,  and  writes  a  good  hand,  may  bo  sent  out 
Into  the  world  with  confidence,  and  may  be  sure  that  ho  will  find,  somewhere, 
^pood  employment,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

The  youth  must  know  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 

Logic  and  rhetoric.  It  is  after  the  rules  of  these  two  arts  that  men  learn  to 
ttiok  and  speak  with  rigid  correctness.  For  the  latter,  Cicero^s  writings  may  be 
^itodied.  As  exercises  in  style,  scholars  may  write  short  histories,  and  may  trans- 
I.ate  iEsop  But,  above  all,  the  chief  object  should  be  that  they  should  learn  to 
^rrite  and  speak  well,  not  only  Latin,  but  their  own  language  also ;  and  should 
XhH  despise  this,  as  the  language  of  the  multitude. 

Natural  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  the  study  of  the  mind  (metaphysics,) 
cind  the  study  of  bodies  (physics.)  The  former  must  precede,  and  must  be 
founded  upon  the  Bible ;  lest  otherwise  the  influence  of  the  external  world  should 
destroy  faith  in  the  supernatural. 

The  pupil  may  read  Des  Cartes,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  substance  of 
the  current  philosophy. 

Men  of  learning  must  understand  Greek.  But  what  I  have  undertaken,  is  not 
to  treat  of  the  education  of  the  learned  man  by  profession,  but  only  of  that  of 
the  man  of  the  world.  If  such  an  one  has  afterward  a  desire  to  carry  his  studies 
farther,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Greek  literature,  he  can  easily  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  for  himself.  (?) 

Dancing  is  of  service,  to  give  grace  to  all  the  motions ;  and  can  not  be  learned 
too  early.  The  dancing-master,  however,  must  know  and  be  able  to  teach  in 
vhat  the  graces  consist,  or  be  will  be  of  no  value.  Leaping  and  flourishing 
doooes  are  to  be  prohibited. 

MoMC  is  related  to  dancing;  and  is  highly  valued  by  many.  But  just  so  much 
tt  lost  fh>ra  the  time  of  a  young  man,  if  he  sholl  have  acquired  skill  (upon  instru- 
neiito,)  even  to  a  moderate  degree.  lie  will  also  by  this  means  be  so  liable  to  be 
brought  into  ouch  foolish  company,  that  others  are  of  opinion  that  his  time  could 
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be  mnch  better  emplbyed.  And  I  bave  00  seldom  known  a  man  praised,  or  val- 
ved  among  men  of  talents  and  business  for  great  skill  in  mosto,  tbat  I  beliere  I 
sbould  put  it  in  the  last  place  upon  the  list  of  the  things  in  which  skill  is  to  bo 
acquired.  life  is  too  short  to  strive  after  every  thing ;  and  time  and  effort  should 
therefore  be  expended  upon  what  is  of  real  use  and  importance. 

For  Locke's  anti-poetical  Bentiments  I  found  an  excuse,  but  for  bis 
anti-musical  ones  I  know  of  none ;  and  am  therefore  forced  to  believe 
tliat  the  musical  faculties  of  the  English  were,  at  that  time,  far  too 
little  developed.  Otherwise,  Locke  must  have  been  characterized  by 
the  most  terrific  unimaginativeness  and  want  of  all  susceptibility  to 
art 

A  young  man  of  good  rank  must  learn  to  ride.  Fencing  is  good  for  the 
health,  but  not  useful  in  real  life.  Skillful  fencers  seek  duels,  or  at  least  do  not 
avoid  them.  But  as  long  as  fencing  and  riding  are  both  general  and  necessary  in 
the  education  of  a  young  man  of  rank,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  him  these  marka 
of  his  social  position. 

Virtue  and  wisdom  stand  higher  than  knowledge.  Boys  should  be  taught  to 
restrict  their  impulses,  and  to  subject  their  desires  to  reason.  For  training  a  young 
man  to  this,  there  is  no  more  efiectuol  means  than  the  love  of  approbation  and 
praise ;  for  the  cultivation  of  which,  therefore,  all  means  should  be  used ;  and 
their  minds  should  be  made  as  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame  as  possible.  If  this 
be  done,  a  motive  has  been  given  them,  which  will  be  efficient,  at  all  times,  even 
when  they  are  ak>ne ;  and  £ey  have  a  basis,  upon  which  can  bo  afterward  reared 
the  true  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 

Here  appear,  in  their  full  proportions,  the  errors  of  Locke's  prin- 
ciples, lie  plants  thorns  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  from  these,  when 
they  have  grown  up,  he  expects  to  gather  figs.  He  does  not  at  all 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  Christian  character,  of  which,  according  to 
Augustine,  the  first,  second,  and  third  fundamental  virtue,  is  humility. 

23.   MANUAL  LABOa.* 

The  youth,  even  of  high  rank,  should  learn  some  trade,  for  his  diverskn ; 
that  of  carpenter,  joiner,  turning,  gardening,  or  forming,  for  instance.  To  this 
may  be  added  peiftamery,  (7)  japanning,  engraving  on  copper,  and  working  in 
metals. 

Playing  at  cards  or  dice  should  not  be  learned,  to  avoid  temptation. 

34.   MiaCANTILB  AaiTBMBTir  AND  BOOK-KaEPlNO.f 

This  should  be  understood  by  every  man  of  rank,  not  as  a  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood,  but  that  he  may  be  acquainted  with  them,  to  prevent  him  frcoi  speod- 
ing  his  money  at  random. 

25.   TKAVKUNCt 

Traveling,  to  learn  foreign  languages,  is  most  profitable  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen,  and  most  unsuitable  from  sixteen  to  twenty ;  for  then-  the 
youth  is  too  old  for  learning  languages,  and  too  young  for  the  study  of  hnman 
nature ;  but  at  the  very  best  age  to  be  tempted  into  a  dusolute  life 

26.    CONCLUSION.^ 

The  character  of  children  is  a  foundation  which  can  not  be  built  upon  twice 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  hence  the  method  of  education  must  be  made  to  vary, 
aooording  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  it  is  required.  The  present  gen- 
eral observations  were  intended  for  the  son  of  an  eminent  man,  and  were  written 
down,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 
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XII.   STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

BT   DANIEL   D.  BAKNAED. 


Stephen  Yah  Rbkbselaer,  the  founder  of  tlio  Rensselaer  Insti- 
tiite  at  Troy,  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1704,  in  the 
dty  of  New  York.  His  father  was  Stephen  Yan  Rensselaer,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Renflselaerwyck.f  His  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Philip  Livingston,  of  the  family  of  that  name  to  which  belonged 
the  manor  of  Livingston.  Mr.  Livingston  was  conspicuous  among 
thoM  lofty  and  disinterested  spirits  brought  out  by  the  American 
BefolutioD  in  devotion  to  human  liberty.  Ue  was  one  of  the  sign- 
en  of  that  undying  instrument — the  declaration  of  independence. 
At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  his  grandchild,  which  took  place  in  his 
own  house,  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  at  that 
time,  more  than  ten  years  in  advance  of  the  Revolution,  in  an  an- 
■wer  to  the  speech  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,  which  was  report- 
ed by  him,  he  put  forth  and  insisted,  in  explicit  terms,  on  that  great 
doetrino  of  "taxation  only  with  consent,"  the  denial  of  which  by 
Qmfl  Britain  finally  brought  on  the  conflict  of  arms. 
*'::%•  present  manor  house  of  Rensselaerwyck  was  completed  in 
}9JM0^  when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  a  year  old.  It  took  the 
lUbo  of  a  structure,  the  site  of  which  was  near  by,  and  which  had 
in  its  day,  the  uses  of  a  fortress,  as  well  as  a  dwelling. 


*  A  dtaeoune  on  the  life,  aerricet,  and  character  of  Stephen  Van  RenMelaer ;  deliTerecl  be- 
fen  Cbc  aiteny  Inatitate,  April  I6ch,  1939.  With  an  hinorkal  Aeteh  of  the  colonj  and  manor 
«f  liniiaei  wjck,  In  an  appendix. 

f  The  colony  of  Renaielaerwyek,  planted  under  the  direction,  and  at  the  aole  ezpenee,  of 
XlUlan  Van  RenMelaer,  wm  the  flrat  aucceMful  colonj  planted,  aa  uch,  by  the  Datch,  In 
America.  The  projector  and  proprietor  waa  a  director  In  the  Dntch  Weat  India  Campany, 
■t  Amaterdam,  incorporated  in  16S1 ;  and  waa  one  of  the  nine  commiaalonera,  appnioted  In 
1020,  for  the  friTernment  of  the  afTalra  of  New  Netherlanda.  Under  a  liberal  charter  of 
privilefea  granted  by  the  Company  in  1629  to  Patroona  who  would  eatablish  coloniea,  Van 
Renaaeiaer.  early  in  16.10,  aent  out  an  agent  to  purchase  landa,  near  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Nonh  Rirer,  of  the  Indian  nwncra ;  until  in  16.17,  theae  purchaaea  embrared  a  tract  of 
about  twenty-four  milea  in  breadrh  by  forty-eight  in  length,  near  but  below  Fort  Orenfe, 
Which  waa  buiU  on  what  ia  now  the  buaineaa  portion  of  the  city  of  Albany.  To  theae  landa 
coloniara  were  aent  from  time  to  time ;  and,  in  1637,  Van  Renaaeiaer  took  up  liia  own  real* 
dence  among  hia  Unanta.  Aa  a  large  landed  proprietor,  he  exerciaed.  within  liia  territorial 
limita,  certain  powera,  military  and  judicial,  analagoua  ro  thore  of  the  old  ft  udal  barona,  and 
Waa  called  Patroon.  It  waa  not  a  title  of  perannal  nobility,  and  could  not  be  aevf  red  from 
the  pmprietorahip  of  the  eatate.  General  Atephen  Van  Rcnaaelner  wan  the  fiflli  only  in  di- 
Hct  deacent  from  the  original  proprietor  and  Patroon  of  Renaaeiaer w\-ck. 
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To  this,  the  new  inanor  house,  his  fatlier  direcUj  resorted.  His  oo- 
cupation  of  it,  however,  was  short  He  died  in  17G9,  of  a  pulmo- 
nary disease,  leaving  his  son,  his  eldest  bom,  a  few  days  leas  than 
five  years  old. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  1769,  the  care  of 
that  great  landed  and  feudal  estate,  which  fell  exclusively  to  him,  by 
the  rule  of  primogeniture,  was  committed  to  his  uncle,  Greneral  Ten 
Broeck.  For  a  while  he  remained  under  the  control  and  super\'is]on 
of  bis  excellent  and  pious  mother — long  enough,  no  doubt,  to  re- 
ceive those  deep  impressions  of  the  value  of  religious  faith  and  the 
beauty  of  holy  things  which  were  finally  wrought  firmly  into  the 
texture  of  his  character. 

His  first  experience  in  school  was  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  John 
Waters,  a  professional  schoolmaster,  at  a  period  when  a  schoolmaster 
was  what  he  always  should  be,  a  man  of  consideration.  It  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  Webster  and  printed  spelling-books,  and  when  the 
letters  and  elements  were  studied  and  taught  from  a  horn-book. 
And  thus  was  he  initiated  into  these  mysteries. 

But  the  education  of  the  young  proprietor  was  to  be  pronded  for 
in  a  way  which  required  his  early  removal  from  the  side  and  hearth 
of  his  mother.  This  care  devolved  on  his  grandfather  ;  and  he  was 
first  placed  by  Mr.  Livingston  at  a  school  in  Elizabethtown,  in  New 
Jersey.  When  the  stirring  and  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution 
came  on,  Mr.  Livingston  was  driven  with  his  family  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  took  refuge  at  Kingston.  Here,  foKunately,  was  es- 
tablished a  classical  school,  or  academy,  which  attained  no  small  ce- 
lebrity under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Addison.*  Mr.  Livingston, 
much  absent  from  home  himself  on  public  affairs,  caused  his  young 
charge  to  be  domesticated  in  his  own  family,  for  the  convenience  of 
his  attendance  at  the  academy,  where  he  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
classical  education. 

In  1770  he  was  placed  in  tlie  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Smith,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  vice-president  of  New 
Jersey  College,  at  Princeton,  to  whom  the  immediate  care  of  con- 
ducting the  instruction  of  the  institution  was  now  committed.  But 
New  Jersey  was  not  yet  safe  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy; 
Princeton  was  still  too  near  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  the  next  year,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  remove  the  young  collegian  to  the  univers- 
ity at  Cambridge  ;  then,  as  now,  a  distinguished  and  leading  school 

*  Addison  wm  a  Scotchman,  jmsaetsiDg  the  thorough  scholarship  of  an  educated  man  of 
his  nation.    He  became  a  man  of  consideration  in  the  state,  and  filled  the  office  of  state  i 
tor  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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of  the  higher  kind  in  the  United  States.  Here,  in  1782,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  with  respectable  attainments  in  the  classical 
and  other  learning  of  the  time,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  letters  as  a 
Bacliclor  of  Arts.  It  may  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  in  1825 
he  received,  from  Yale  College,  a  diploma,  conferring  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Itf  r  Van  Rensselaer  was  married  before  he  was  twenty,  at  Sarato- 
ga, to  Margaret,  the  third  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler ;  and 
thus  iras  he  connected,  by  a  near  relationship,  and  one,  as  it  proved, 
of  gr-^at  confidence  and  affection,  with  another  of  those  extraordinary 
naen  nrhose  names  so  crowd  and  illumine  the  pages  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history.     The  occasion  of  his  reaching  the  important  age  of 
t^venty-one  was  celebrated  with  much  of  that  kind  of  rousing  observ- 
ance^ which,  without  being  inappropriate,  would  have  fitted  more 
P^i'fectly,  perhaps,  his  relations  as  a  landlord,  if  the  event  had  trana- 
pire<l  ten  years  earlier.    But  as  it  was,  and  changed  as  the  political 
'^lAticns  between  him  and  his  tenants  had  become  within  that  time, 
tney   were  not  to  be  restrained  from  offering,  on  this  event,  the  testi- 
naony  of  their  joy,  and  their  affection  for  his  person,  as  if  he  was 
•till^  instead  of  being  simply  a  contracting  party  with  them  in  regard 
^  their  lands,  as  much  their  Patroon  and  feudal  superior,  as  hb  an- 
^^^tov  was  of  their  fathers  in  the  time  of  Petrus  Stuyvesandt. 

«^his  event  fairly  disposed  of,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  found  it  necessa- 

'y  to  look  somewhat  critically  after  his  interests  in  the  manor.     By 

^Qering  leases  in  fee,  or  for  long  terms,  at  a  very  moderate  rent — 

■otn^lim^  hardly  more  than  nominal — Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  succeeded 

lily  in  bringing  a  large  proportion  of  his  lands,  comprising  the 

-er  part  of  the  present  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  into 

,^*tivation;  and  thus  securing  to  himself  a  valuable  and  competent 

^^oijie.     This  policy,  once  adopted  by  him,  was  never  changed.     Nor 

.    ^  lie  ever  after  attempt,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  greatly  to 

^*"^ase  his  current  means  derived  from  this  source.     The  net  returns 

^*^    his  lands  never  exceeded,  probably,  two,  if  they  did  one,  per 

^^  upon  them,  considered  as  a  capital  at  a  very  moderate  valua- 

*^      But  finding  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a  current  income  large 

.^^^h  for  his  simple  and  unostentatious  habits,  and  those  of  his  family, 

.  ^^-  something  liberal  to  spare  for  his  charities,  he  was  not  only  not  de- 

^^^^  of  adding  to  his  wealth  by  enhancing  his  receipts,  but  he  was 

^J^^tively  and  strenuously  averse  to  such  a  course.     He  had  none  of 

^  ^^   morbid  appetite  for  wealth  which  grows  ravenous  by  what  it 

^^•on. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  received  his  first  military  commission,  as  a 
15 
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major  of  infantry,  in  1786 ;  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two;  and  h 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  two  years  afterwah 
In  1801,  Governor  Jay  directed  the  cavalry  of  the  state  to  be  fonne 
into  a  separate  corps,  divided  from  the  infantry,  to  which  the  horse  hft 
before  1)een  attached.  The  cavalry  formed  a  single  division,  with  tw 
brigades,  and  the  command  of  the  whole  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Vai 
Rensselaer.  This  commission  of  major-general  of  cavalry  he  bore  t 
his  death. 

It  was  in  tlie  spring  of  1787,  when  he  was  short  of  twenty-thre 
years  of  age,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  just  on  the  threshold  of  mi 
ture  life,  which  sparkled  brightly  before  him,  with  large  possessioiu 
and  wealth  enough  to  lay  the  world  under  contribution  for  whateve 
it  can  afford  to  pamper  appetite  and  passion,  and  supply  the  mean 
of  wanton  and  luxurious  indulgence ;  it  was  then,  and  under  bqcI 
circumstances,  that  he  deliberately  chose,  by  a  formal  profession  o! 
religious  faith,  and  a  personal  vow  of  religious  obedience,  acc<Mtl]0| 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  as  adopted  b; 
the  Dutch  Reformers,  to  pledge  himself  to  a  life  of  temperance,  mm 
plii^ty,  truth,  and  purity.  How  well  he  kept  his  vow,  is  known  t 
all  who  had  occasion  to  observe  him ;  and  how  eminently  he  wa 
blest  in  keeping  it,  was  seen  in  all  those  quarters  where,  thi 
christian  is  wont  to  look  for  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  U — ii 
the  calm  and  quiet  of  a  peaceful  existence,  in  domestic  relations  ol 
the  most  tender,  harmonious,  and  beautiful  character,  and  in  a  re 
signed,  appropriate,  and  happy  death. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1787,  the  convention  which  sat  a 
Philadelphia,  to  frame  the  federal  constitution,  terminated  its  labon 
and  submitted  its  work  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  All  overthi 
country  a  desperate  conflict  arose  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  fate  of  the  re 
public  was  suspended  on  the  issue.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  took  gronn< 
promptly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  In  the  sprin[ 
of  1788,  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  which  was  to  pass  sen 
tenoe  of  condemnation  or  approval  on  the  constitution,  in  the  nauK 
of  New  York,  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  county  of  Albany.  Th< 
anti-federal  party,  strong  throughout  the  state,  was  particularly  formi 
dable  here.  Yet  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution  bound  to  mab 
the  effort ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  leave  no  part  of  their  moral  force  on 
of  the  controversy.  With  this  object,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  aa 
licited,  and  consented,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly ,_^at  tb< 
same  election.  The  sway  of  anti-federal  opinions  and  feelings  at  th< 
period,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that^  with  all  his  personal 
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populAiitj  and  influence — already  very  great  in  the  diBtrici — be 
beaten  by  an  OTerwbelming  majority. 

The  oonstitation  having  been  adopted,  after  a  fearful  struggle,  the 
government  was  to  be  organized  and  put  in  full  operation  under  it 
In  1789,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  assembly, 
and  "was  now  carried  into  office  by  a  majority  nearly  as  great  as  that 
by  which  he  had  been  before  defeated.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
forty  years  after,  he  had  occasion  often  to  try  the  strength  of  its  at- 
tachment to  him ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  the  county  of  Albany, 
whether  comprising  more  or  less  territory,  and  whether  the  elective 
privilege  was  less  or  more  extended,  ever  desert  him. 

1*he  next  spring  (1790,)  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  state, 

frona  the  western  senatorial  district.     When  we  look  over  the  great 

State  of  New  York,  and  see  what  the  West  now  is,  we  hardly  know 

ho'w  to  credit  the  fact  that,  within  so  few  years,  the  county  of  Alba- 

^Yy  on  the  North  River,  was  one  of  the  western  counties  of  the  state. 

9e  v^as  a  member  of  th«  senate  from  his  first  election  down  to  1795. 

^^  the  whole  of  this  legislative  period,  he  was  a  &ithful,  vigilant, 

^%hlj  influential,  and  useful  member.    There  were  few  standing  com- 

^*tt«e8  at  that  period ;  but  he  was,  from  the  first,  and  always,  a 

'■^^xnber  of  one  or  more  of  these,  and  always  of  the  most  important. 

^^Hien  the  election  for  governor  approached,  in  1795,  Mr.  Jay  was 

^S^io  placed  in  nomination ;  and,  with  him,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 

^^**^iiated  for  lieutenant-governor ;  and  they  were  elected  by  hand- 

"^'^^  majorities.     In  1798,  both  were  renominated,  and  both  re- 

®*^^ted  to  the  same  offices.    On  this  occasion.  Chancellor  Livingston 

^**  Mr.  Jay*8  opponent — only  very  lately  his  strong  friend,  political 

*  '^^ell  as  personal    The  lieutenant-governor  had  no  opposing  can- 


^^w  York  has  never  seen  so  pure  an  administration  of  its  govem- 
^^*4t^  as  that  which  was  conducted  by  Governor  Jay.    He  could  not 
^^^^  had,  during  the  six  years  of  his  administration,  a  purer  or  more 
^i^hy  coadjutor  than  Lieutenant-Governor  Van  Rensselaer.    Never 
^^Id  there  have  been,  or  could  there  be,  a  moral  spectacle  of  higher 
^^ty,  than  was  seen  in  the  lofty  and  universal  harmonies  of  thought 
intent,  of  feelings,  character,  and  purposes — the  perfect  blend- 
s' of  harmonious  colors,  till  nothing  was  visible  but  the  white  light 
2^  "t^^iith  and  integrity — when  these  two  united  to  administer  the  gov- 
lent  of  a  free  people. 
-^t;  is  not  surprising  then,  when  the  community — such  of  them  as 
attached  to  the  administration  and  principles  of  Governor  Jay — 
to  look  after  a  fit  person  to  be  his  suC'Cessor,  that  all  eyes  should 
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have  rested  on  the  lieutenant-governor.  In  Janoary,  1801,  a  large 
body  of  the  most  respectable  freeholders,  from  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  state,  assembled  at  the  Tontine  coffee-house,  in  Albany, 
and  unanimously  named  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  as  their  candidate  foi 
governor  at  the  ensuing  electioD.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  i 
majority  of  less  than  four  thousand  votes. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  of  this  year,  and  while  the  clectiot 
canvass  was  going  on  most  actively  and  virulently,  that  he  was  called 
to  part  with  the  companion  and  wife  of  his  youth,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  ond  of  whom  only,  his  eldest  son,  survived  him. 

In  October,  1801,  a  state  convention  met  at  Albany,  to  considei 
and  revise  the  constitution.  Colonel  Burr  was  the  president ;  but 
Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  presided,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  th< 
deliberations,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

In  May,  1802,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  formed  a  highly  fortunate  anc 
happy  matrimonial  union  with  Cornelia,  only  daughter  of  the  lat< 
William  Patterson,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  This  excel 
lent  lady,  and  nine  children  of  the  marriage,  survive  the  husband  anc 
&ther. 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  a  new  and  distingiushed  service.  L 
March  of  that  year,  a  commission  was  instituted  by  the  legislature 
for  exploring  a  route  for  a  western  canal ;  and  then  was  laid  th< 
foundation  of  that  great  system  of  internal  improvements,  by  whicl 
New  York  has  so  much  signalized  herself.  Seven  persons  compose< 
the  commission — though  all  did  not  act.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer' 
was  the  second  name ;  the  first  was  that  of  Govemeur  Morris ;  D 
Wit  Clinton  was  one  of  the  number.  In  the  summer  of  this  yeai 
these  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor,  personally  inspected 
and  explored  the  route  of  a  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Erie.  The; 
traveled  for  the  most  part  on  horseback ;  not  always  without  serion 
difficulty  and  much  deprivation,  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  th 
country. 

The  favorable  report  made  by  the  commissioners,  in  Februaiy,  1811 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  consummate  ability,  and  yet  not  withon 
great  defects,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  canal  project  which  it  neve 
wholly  lost,  though  it  shortly  after  suffered  interruption  by  the  inter 
vention  of  the  war.  In  April,  1811,  the  legislature  again  acted  oi 
the  project,  by  raising  a  commission  to  consider  ^  of  all  matteis  re 
lating  to  inland  navigation.'*  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  still  one  o1 
the  commissioners.  It  was  proposed  by  this  commission,  to  enlis 
congress,  and,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  the  states  individually,  to  contribnt 
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their  aid  and  support  to  the  work — a  scheme  which,  most  happily, 
completely  &iled.  In  March,  1812,  the  commissioDers  reported,  and 
appealed  strongly  and  eloquently  to  the  pride  of  New  York,  to  con- 
stract  the  canal,  from  her  own  resources,  and  on  her  own  account 
The  appeal  was  so  far  effectual,  that  the  legislature,  in  June,  author- 
ized them  to  borrow  five  millions  of  dollars,  on  the  credit  of  the  state, 
fop  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  The  war  occurring  just  then, 
the  project  slept  for  nearly  four  years. 

THe  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared  in  June,  1812.  But 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  troops  for  any  o^ensive  operations. 
A.  regular  army,  of  much  magnitude,  is  not  to  be  recruited  and  disci- 
plined for  service,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  without  time.  And 
hence  the  necessity,  in  all  such  cases,  of  a  resort  to  the  militia.  The 
&r9t  reliance  for  defense,  at  least,  if  not  for  conquest,  must  be  upon 
citizen  soldiers.  A  requisition  was  made  on  Governor  Tompkins,  to 
order  into  immediate  service  a  considerable  body  of  New  York  mi- 
"^ia.  The  patriot  governor  promptly  obeyed  the  requisition,  and 
•elected  Major-General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  for  the  command. 

It  was  his  country  that  called  him  to  the  field,  and  that  was  a 

voico  which  he  could  never  disobey.     Nor  was  he  a  loiterer,  or  a  lag- 

R^J'ci.    In  an  incredibly  short  time,  after  receiving  the  order,  he  had 

*^«"ined,  with  excellent   and  ready  judgment,  his    military  family, 

tnrovrn  off  the  citizen  and  put  on  the  soldier,  and,  having  taken  hasty 

*^^v©  of  the  domestic  circle  at  the  manor  house — from  which  he 

P^^rted  under  circumstances  of  the  most  delicate  and  tender  interest — 

"^  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  frontier.     In  ten  days  only  from 

*^^   <3ate  of  his  orders,  we  find  him  at  Ogdensburg,  having  visited 

**^^   inspected  the  post  at  Sackett*s  Harbor,  on  his  way.     On  the  13th 

^^  -August,  he  was  in  the  camp  at  Lewiston — just  one  month  from  the 

of  the  call  that  had  been  made  upon  him  ;  and  just  two  months 

that  day — on  the  13th  of  October — in  one  of  the  most  gallant 

brilliant  affairs  of  the  whole  war,  he  carried  his  victorious  arms 

^^^>  the  enemy's  territory,  and  planted  the  American  flag  triumph- 

«ntJ^oii  ^|j^  hights  of  Queenstown.     The  position  was  one  that  was 

^^*ly  defensible,  and  he  had  within  trumpet-call  men  enough,  twice 

^  'tlirice  over,  to  have  maintained  it,  and  put  at  defiance  any  force 

^^  which  the  enemy  might  or  could  have  assailed  him.     And  yet, 

^^1*  all  this,  he  must  see  his  victory  turned  into  defeat,  and  his  tri- 

^^ph  into  disaster,  by  the  shameful  refusal  of  his  yeoman  soldiery, 

*^^«r  the  plea  of  constitutional  scruples,  to  march  into  the  safe  camp 

^t  had  already  been  won  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  lines. 

VTith  the  campaign  just  referred  to,  closed  the  services  of  General 
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Van  Rensselaer  in  Uie  field.  The  next  spring  (1813,)  the  gubemato- 
rial  election  was  to  oome  on,  when  the  contest  lor  power  in  the  state 
between  him  and  Grovemor  Tompkins,  or  rather  between  their  respect- 
ive parties,  was  to  be  decided.  His  party  was  found  to  be,  as  it  had 
long  been,  in  a  minority.  He  was  defeated,  but  with  a  majorily 
against  him  of  only  36,00,  out  of  83,000  votes  which  had  been  cast 
in  the  canvass. 

With  DO  disquieting  ambition  for  political  distinction,  and  a  candi- 
date for  high  office  at  any  time  only  by  a  reluctant  submission  to  the 
will  and  judgment  of  his  fiiends,  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  not  a 
man  to  feel  any  regrets,  on  his  own  account,  for  defeat  at  an  election 
canvass.  In  his  own  affairs,  in  his  own  family,  and  in  thn  secret  op- 
portunities which  he  was  always  seeking  for  the  practice  of  benero- 
leuce,  he  had  resources  enough  for  the  agreeable  and  useful  occupa- 
tion of  all  his  time. 

During  all  the  period  of  the  war,  the  commission  which  had  he&i 
instituted  for  the  promotion  of  internal  improvement  by  a  great 
canal,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member,  continued  in  existence.  The 
war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  measures  were  taken  to  revive  the 
subject,  and  the  interest  which  had  been  felt  in  it.  A  memorial  on 
the  subject,  of  great  ability,  drawn  by  DcWit  Clinton,  was  presented 
to  the  legislature  of  1816;  and,  in  March,  of  the  same  year,  the 
commissioners,  with  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  at  their  head,  and  acting  aa 
chairman,  presented  their  report,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  interposed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  trusts  confided 
to  tliem  four  years  before,  and  urging  the  legislature  to  renew  the 
authority,  to  adopt  immediate  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  en- 
terprise. In  April,  1816,  the  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which 
authorized  and  directed  this  great  work  to  be  entered  upon  ;  and  the 
management  and  execution  of  it  were  committed  to  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  of  whom,  as  usual,  he  was  one.  From  that  period 
down  to  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body,  and  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Board  for  nearly  fifteen  years ;  from  April,  1 824, 
when  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  great  Clinton,  was  struck  from  the 
roll  of  commissioners.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  he  was  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  state ;  and  his  presence 
and  influence  in  that  body,  in  the  session  of  1817,  were  especially 
useful  as  affecting  those  immense  interests — as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood, much  abused  and  contemned,  and  most  violently  opposed— 
which  belonged  to  the  canals,  and  the  system  oi  internal  improve- 
ments, then  in  the  extremest  weakness  of  their  infancy. 

In  March,  1819,  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  regent  of  the 
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State  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  chancellor, 
having  been  elevated  to  that  station,  on  the  decease  of  Simeon  De 
Wit,  in  1835. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected  to  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  right  of  suffrage.     He  was  the  largest  landed  proprie- 
tor in  the  state,  and  he  had  inherited  his  interest  in  the  soil  original- 
ly from  a  feudal  source,  and  held  it  by  a  feudal  title ;  but  he  was  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  citizen  of  a  free  state ;  and,  as  such,  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  chance  with  others  under  the  protection  of  a  gov- 
ernment essentially  popular  and  free.     lie  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  agreeing  to  the  propriety  of  at  once  abolishing  the  old  distinctions 
between  landed  and  personal  property  as  affecting  the  higlier  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  making  the  qualification  of  electors  for  all  the  offi- 
cers of  government  equal  and  uniform.     And  he  was  equally  ready 
to  abandon  the  notion  of  a  property  qualification  of  any  sort  for  elect- 
ors.    He  agreed  perfectly  to  the  principle — which  was  the  one  pro- 
fessedly adopted  by  his  colleagues  of   the  committee^ — that  those 
who  really  contribute  to  the  suj.port  and  defense  of  the  government, 
should  make  the  government.     So  far,  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
go ;  but  here  he  would  stop.     He  insisted  upon  guarding  the  princi- 
ple strictly,  by  limiting  the  privilege  to  such  as  should  seem  to  have 
^roething  of  the  character  of  fixedness  and  stability  in  their  resi- 
dence, and  their  attachment  to  the  state,  and  he  was  entirely  unwil- 
ling to  extend  this  privilege  (to  use  his  own  expression,)  to  ^*  a  wan- 
dering population,  men  who  are  nowhere  to  be  found  when  the  ene- 
Uay  or  the  tax-gatherer  comes."     He  conducted  his  opposition,  before 
the  convention,  as  he  had  done  in  committee,  in  his  own  direct  and 
xnanl J  way ;  and,  presenting  a  distinct  amendment  of  his  own,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  induce  the  convention  to  place  the  right  of  suffrage 
on  a  ground,  at  once,  according  to  his  opinions,  of  great  liberality 
and  of  perfect  safety.     But  his  opinions  were  not  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  convention,  and  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  associated,  though  not  without 
their  strong  and  salutary  influence,  were,  in  the  main,  unsuccessful. 

In  1819,  the  legislature  of  this  state  was  induced,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  number  of  disinterested  and  patriotic  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  to  pass  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
and  improvement  of  agriculture.  A  sum  of  money  was  appropriated, 
to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  several  counties  of  the  state; 
county  societies  were  to  be  formed  with  the  proper  officers ;  and  the 
presidents  of  these  societies,  or  delegates  instead  of  the  presidents, . 
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from  such  of  them  as  should  choose  to  elect  them,  were  to  fonn  a 
central  board  of  agriculture.  Such  was  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
organization.  In  January,  1820,  the  presidents,  or  delegates,  from 
twenty-six  county  societies,  already  organized,  met  at  the  capital  in 
Albany,  and  elected  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  president  of  the  board. 
The  life  of  this  board  of  agriculture  was  made  a  very  brief  one  by 
law,  and  when  the  legal  limit  was  out,  it  was  suffered  to  expire.  It 
lasted  long  enough,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  inappreciable  valne 
of  legislative  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  and 
it  raised  to  itself  an  enduring  and  noble  monument,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  three  very  valuable  volumes  of  transactions  and  memoirs. 

Each  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  board  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  paper.  These  papers 
present  a  complete  view  of  the  geological  and  agricultural  features 
of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  as  gathered  from  accurate 
and  minute  surveys,  and  from  actual  and  extensive  analyses.  They 
are  the  reports  of  distinguished  scientific  gentlemen,  employed,  ex- 
clusively at  the  expense  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
to  make  the  examinations  and  surveys,  the  results  of  which  are  here 
embodied.  It  was  believed  then,  and  it  is  believed  now,  that  these 
were  the  first  attempts  made  in  this  country  "  to  collect  and  arrange 
geological  facts,  with  a  direct  view  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture." 

The  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  expired,  as  I  have 
said,  by  their  own  limitation ;  but  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  though  with- 
out any  convenient  society,  or  board  of  agriculture,  under  cover  of 
whose  name  he  might  pursue  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
had  only  just  now  entered  on  a  series  of  extraordinary  efforts  and  ex- 
periments for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  education,  and  the  pub- 
lic prosperity,  which  he  afterward  prosecuted  with  equal  perseverance 
and  effect.     After  the  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
selaer had  been  completed,  under  bis  direction,  presenting,  besides  a 
view  of  their  geological  formations,  a  thorough  analysis   of  their 
soils,  in  all  their  principal  varieties — on  a  plan  new  at  the  time,  and 
since  extensively  approved  and  employed — and  accompanied,  particu- 
larly in  the  survey  of  Rensselaer  county,  with  a  view  of  the  proper 
methods  of  culture  adapted  to  the  various  soils ;  and  after  he  had 
caused  the  surveys  to  be  published,  at  his  own  cost,  in  a  separate  and 
convenient  form,  for  extensive  and  gratuitous  distribution ;  he  next 
turned  his  attention  to  a  more  extended  scientific  survey,  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  entire  length  of  the  state,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal.     This  was  commenced  and  prosecuted,  under  his  orders,  in 
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the  Call  of  1822,  by  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  aided  by  two  competent 
assistants,  and  completed  in  1823.  The  plan  embraced  a  particular 
examination  of  the  strata  and  formation  of  American  rocks,  by  the 
survey  of  a  transverse  section,  running  across  the  great  primitive 
ranges  of  New  England,  and  the  transition  and  secondary  ranges  of 
Ela&lem  and  Western  New  York.  Professor  Eaton's  section  extended 
from  Boston  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
milea,  stretching  across  nine  degrees  of  longitude,  and  embracing  a 
belt  about  fifty  miles  wide.  At  the  same  time.  Professor  Hitchcock 
was  employed  to  make  a  similar  survey  of  a  section  across  New  Eng- 
landy  a  few  miles  north  of  that  taken  by  Professor  Eaton.  In  1824, 
a  publication  was  made,  containing  the  results  of  these  surveys,  with 
mapa  exhibiting  a  profile  view  of  the  rocks  in  each  of  the  sections. 
Attention  was  strongly  attracted,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
to  ttke  very  creditable  and  faithful  labors  of  Professor  Eaton,  prose- 
CQte<l  under  the  direction  of  his  munificent  patron ;  and  this  example 
It  Mras,  unquestionably,  which  has  led,  at  last,  to  the  adoption  in  seve- 
"^  of  the  stiites,  and  this  among  the  number,  of  plans  for  exploring 
their  territories  at  the  public  expense,  in  search  of  scientific  facts,  and 
^^  tlie  mineral  riches,  and  other  substances  of  economical  value,  to 
"®  found  upon  or  beneath  the  surface  of  their  respective  portions  of 
*^«arth. 

the  crowning  effort  of  this  good  man^s  life  was  in  behalf  of  the 

'''"est  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  mankind  ;  it  was  an  effort  to 

^^^Boe  the  cause  of  education  and  human  improvement.     lie  had 

^ti^^g^  himself  that  there  were  great  defects  in  the  ordinary  and 

^*'^'^«lent  systems  of  instruction  ;  at  any  rate,  he  saw  that  some  of  the 

useful  subjects  of  human  knowledge  were  scarcely  conimuni- 

at  all,  in  quarters  where  they  seemed  most  needed  for  the  prac- 

^^'^l  purposes  of  life ;  and  he  determined  that  the  proper  remedy,  if 

kible,  should  be  applied. 

is  first  movement  was  to  employ  Professor  Eaton,  with  a  compe- 

'^^  number  of  assistants,  to  traverse  the  state,  on  or  near  the  route 

t.'he  Erie  Canal,  with  sufficient  apparatus,  specimens,  and  the  like, 

^^   deliver,  in  all  the  principal  villages  and  towns,  where  an  audience 

Ousiness  men,  or  others,  could  be  gathered,  familiar  lectures,  ac- 

^^^panied  with  experiments  and  illustrations,  on  chemistry,  natural 

P*^*losophy,  and  some  or  all  of  the  branches  of  natural  history.     This 

*^^iitific  and  educational  progress  through  the  state  was  made,  in  the 

^^Oziiner  of  1824,  at  his  cost ;  inconsiderable  contributions  only  hav- 

^^^  been  made  in  the  villages  where  lectures  were  delivered.     The 

**periment  was  entirely  successful ;  a  prodigious  interest  in  behalf  of 
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natural  science  bad  been  excited ;  and  be  was  encouraged  to  proser 
cute  a  plan  of  operations  wbicb  he  bad  meditated  for  a  considerable 
time. 

He  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  send  tbe  schoolmaster  abroad  among 
the  poorer  portions  of  bis  numerous  tepantrj ;  and  be  bad  been  led 
to  observe,  as  tbe  result  of  these  experiments — having  been  obliged 
to  employ  persons,  for  this  service,  of  very  slender  qualifications,  for 
want  of  better — that  the  improvement  of  the  masters,  as  a  general 
thing,  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  their  pupils.  It  was 
from  this  hint,  that  he  was  led  to  consider,  and  finally  to  digest,  a 
plan  for  a  school ;  the  leading  feature  of  which  should  be,  that  the 
learner  should  himself  take  the  place,  and  perform  the  regular  duties, 
of  teacher  or  instructor,  in  all  the  business  and  exercises  of  the 
school.  Securing,  in  this  way,  as  he  believed  he  should,  the  moat 
ready  and  thorough  improvement  of  the  students,  he  proposed  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  school  should  be  to  furnish  instruction  ^  in 
the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life."  He  de- 
clared one  of  his  principal  objects  to  be  **  to  qualify  teachers  for  in- 
structing the  sons  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  in  the  application  of 
experimental  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  to  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures.'' 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1824,  having  provided  a  suitable  build- 
ing at  Troy,  and  employed  an  agent  to  procure  the  necessary  appara- 
tus and  library,  he  inclosed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford  a  set  of  ordera 
for  the  government  of  the  school,  and  requested  him  to  proceed  to 
its  organization,  and  act  himself  as  president  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
whom  he  named.  He  named,  at  the  same  time,  a  senior  and  a  jun- 
ior professor,  whom  he  endowed  with  liberal  salaries.  The  senior 
professor  was  Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  already  been  engaged  to  take  the 
charge  of  instruction  in  the  institution.  The  school  was  soon  after 
organized,  and  put  into  successful  operation.  In  1826,  it  was  incor- 
porated, and  is  now  known  as  the  Rensselaer  Institute.  Its  success, 
under  the  care  of  the  veteran  Eaton,  was  complete — but  with  a 
very  heavy  and  continued  outlay  on  the  part  of  its  generous  patron. 
Instruction  in  the  sciences  is  wholly  experimental  and  demonstrative, 
and  it  is  always,  therefore,  practical  and  thorough. 

In  1828,  after  having,  at  his  own  cost,  established  and  liberallj 
endowed  this  school,  and  while  he  was  bearing  from  his  own  purse 
not  less  than  one-half  of  its  current  expenses,  caused  an  invitation  to 
be  given  to  each  county  in  the  state,  to  furnish  a  student,  selected  bj 
the  clerk  of  the  county,  for  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  institute.* 

*He,  however,  imposed  oa  tbeae  stude ots  a  coodition— 4be  benefits  of  which  would,  of 
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The  iQvitatioii  was  accepted  in  Dearly  all  the  counties,  and  that  large 
numher  of  persons,  within  less  than  three  years,  was  sent  forth  from 
the  institute,  with  a  complete  practical  education,  obtained  without 
the  cost  of  a  dollar  to  them  for  tuition. 

Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  first  proposed  to  himself  to  sustain  this  school, 
as  an  experiment,  for  three  years,  witli  a  reasonable  expectation  cer- 
tunly  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  successful  at  all,  public  atten- 
tion would  be  sufficiently  attracted  toward  this  novel  method,  to  en- 
able him  to  hand  it  over  to  the  community,  with  a  confident  reliance 
^  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  support  and  perpetuate  it    But  all 
observation  shows  that  no  improvements  are  so  slow  in  gaining  adop- 
tion and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  community,  as  improvements  in 
tbe  methods  of  education.     In  this  case,  almost  of  course,  while  he 
ttw,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  that  the  advantages  secured  by  his 
inetbods  and  course  of  instruction  were  great,  beyond  all  his  original 
expectations,  he  yet  saw  that  tlie  public  must  continue  to  enjoy  them. 
^  *t  all,  for  years  to  come,  chiefly  at  his  cost.     He  submitted  to  the 
"^^606,  and  thus  was  continued  this  invaluable  institution  for  upward 
of  fourteen  years. 

^t  is  impossible  to  compute,  or  perhaps  to  give  any  rational  conjec- 

"*'^*  about  the  amount  of  good  which  has  already  been  effected 

through  this  munificent  and  skillfully  devised  charity — much  more 

"^possible  is  it  to  compass,  in  thought,  the  benefits  which  coming 

fi^^erations  must  reap  from  that  system  and  plan  of  education,  of 

^*>ich  the  example  was  first  set,  and  the  eminent  utility  satisfactorily 

^^»  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute.     Schools  have  been  set  up  on  the 

^^^s^jaer  method,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country ;  and 

.    ^as  been  stated  &s  a  fact,  from  calculations  actually  made,  that  the 

*^titute  has  itself  furnished  to  the  community  more  experimental 

^^^ti^rs  an(j  professors,  state  geologists,  principal  and  assistant  en- 

K'liee^  on  public  works,  and  practical  chemists  and  naturalists,  than 

^^    "been  furnished,  in  the  same  time,  by  all  the  colleges  in  the 

.     ^^^.    If  the  half  of  this  statement  be  true,  the  result,  in  this 

-    Sl^   particular,  is  a  proud  one  for  the  memory  of  the  founder, 

/^Vi^h  whose  almost  unknown  munificence  it  has  been  effected. 

'^^    December,  1823,  General  Van  Rensselaer  took  his  seat,  for  the 


t^ime,  in  congress,  as  a  representative  from  the  city  and  county 

"^^bany..    He  was  continued  in  his  place  by  re-election  for  three 

,  ,^^^^^ive  terms,  and  retired  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.     During 

— ^^^^^hole  congressional  service  of  six  years,  he  held  the  station  of 

0]^^^>  go  to  the  community— tbat  thejr  should  iufltruct  in  their  own  counties  for  one  jewr, 
^«  aiperimenial  and  demoottrative  method. 
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chairman  of  the  committee  od  agriculture.  In  March,  1824,  he  mad 
a  valuable  report  to  the  house,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inqoir 
touching  the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws  on  the  interests  of  agricaltani 
In  February,  1825,  the  imposing  ceremony  of  an  election  to  tb 
presidency  took  place  in  the  house  of  representatives.  His  vote  d< 
termined  that  of  the  delegation  from  this  state  in  &yor  of  Mr  Adam 
and,  as  it  resulted,  produced  the  election  of  that  gentleman  on  th 
first  ballot.  He  never  mingled  in  the  conflict  of  debate ;  but  he  wi 
not,  for  that  reason,  the  less  valuable  or  influential  member.  H 
faithfulness,  his  integrity,  his  eminent  honesty,  his  kindness  of  mai 
ner,  his  ready  perception  of  the  true  and  right  in  all  questions  pn 
sented  for  the  action  of  the  house,  and  his  freedom  from  the  preji 
dices  and  trammels  of  party,  gave  him  a  standing  and  influence  i 
the  house,  far  beyond  what  ever  belongs,  in  such  a  body,  to  the  mei 
ability,  however  distinguished,  to  conduct  a  skillful  argument,  or  pn 
nounce  an  eloquent  harangue.  The  great  moral  sway  which  chanu 
ter  alone,  commanding  general  admiration  and  respect,  bears  in 
deliberative  assembly,  was  never  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  cat 
of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  American  House  of  Represeni 
atives. 

Our  brief  review  of  this  eminent  man^s  life  is  drawing  to  a  conch 
sion ;  and,  as  yet,  no  distinct  notice  has  been  taken  of  certain  partict 
lars,  by  which  he  was  more  known  and  distinguished  in  the  popoli 
estimation,  than  by  any  thing  else ;  namely,  first,  his  connection  wit 
various  societies,  foreign  and  domestic,  particularly  with  those  whoi 
objects  were  benevolent ;  and  his  private  charities.  These  have  n< 
been  forgotten,  but  they  can  not  be  enumerated  in  this  brief  memoi 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  an  honorar 
member  of  many  and  various  learned  associations,  at  home  an 
abroad ;  some  pursuing  particular  branches  of  science,  of  arts,  < 
learning,  and  others  more  comprehensive  and  general  in  their  object 
He  was  the  president  of  several  local  societies,  designed  for  charitabl 
or  religious  uses ;  while,  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  day,  so  gexM 
ral  as  to  be  designated  American,  and  employed  to  aggregate  in 
mense  numbers,  and  combine  their  united  strength  for  the  prosecv 
tion  of  great  christian  enterprises,  there  was  scarcely  one,  perha{ 
not  one,  with  which  he  was  not,  or  had  not  been,  connected  by  men 
bership,  and  frequently  by  the  highest,  always  by  high,  ofl[]cial  stadoi 

In  regard  to  his  private  charities,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  th 
way  of  any  attempt  to  particularize  them ;  one  is,  that  they  imt 
private,  and  they  are,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  unknown ;  and  th 
other  is,  that,  so  far  as  known,  they  are  numberless.    It  would  b 
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tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate  the  cases  alone,  in  which  he  gave 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.    Two*  of  our  American  colleges  re- 
oeived  from  him,  in  one  subscription,  five  thousand  dollars  each.     It 
is  computed  that  he  expended,  through  a  single  agent,  in  prosecut- 
iog  scientific  researches,  and  for  the  advancement  of  his  educational 
methods  and  plans,  and  for  gratuitous  instruction,  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars.    And,  taking  the  cause  of  learning  in  its  various 
branches,  the  support  and  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the  plans  of 
benevo]<^nce  and  mercy,  as  found,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  vol- 
untary associations,  and  dependent  on  individual  munificence ;  taking 
these  objects  together,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  was  the 
wgest  contributor  to  them,  of  pecuniary  means,  during  his  life-time, 
ID  the  Union.     In  respect  to  his  minor  benevolencies,  nobody  can 
number  or  compute  them.    They  flowed  from  him  in  streams  which 
Were  perpetual — never  dry,  and  never  scanty.     It  was  impossible 
"ley  should  fail,  so  long  as  objects  could  be  found  to  call  them  forth ; 
*Dd  these  never  fail.    There  is  not,  probably,  a  profession,  and  hardly 
^  department  of  active  life,  amongst  us,  in  which  some  could  not  be 
found,  few  or  many,  who  owe  the  advantages  of  their  position  to 
nim  ;  while  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  fed  more  that  were  hungryi 
Warmed  more  that  were  cold,  clothed  more  that  were  naked,  covered 
^ore   shelterless  heads,  dried  up  more  bitter  tears,  and  comforted 
'l^ore  despairing  hearts,  than  any  other  man  living  among  us  in  his 
time. 

^n    the  26th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  after  two 

y^^^^  of  protracted  and  frequently  severe  suffering  from  disease,  died, 

**  ^^  had  lived,  a  christian.     His  own  desire  had  been  frequently 

^'^pfesfied  that,  when  the  time  came,  his  body  should  be  borne  to  the 

^^ttitrion  tomb  of  his  fathers,  with  simple  ceremonies  only,  and  with 

*^  ^n-tire  absence  of  ostentatious  parade.    This  injunction  was  obeyed 

7  Ilia  family,  as  far  as  the  public,  and  public  bodies,  would  con- 

•^^t  it  should  be.    It  was  arranged  that  the  religious  solemnities  of 

*^  futieral  should  be  celebrated  at  the  North  Dutch  Church  in  this 

^        his  own  place  of  public  worship — and  in  the  presence  of  that 

*^^8hip  of  christians  belonging  there,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
®^2t^^^  as  a  member  in  communion,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


thence  to  the  &mily  vault  near  his  late  residence,  a  procession 
*ormed.    The  body,  in  its  simple  and  unadorned  coflBn,  was  borne 
^^en's  shoulders — the  bearers  frequently  relieving  each  other— the 
»?**  ^tipported  by  those  who  had  known  him  long  and  loved  him  well. 
^  kearse  was  permitted  to  receive  the  burthen.     The  mourners  fol- 

•  Yale  CoUeffe,  at  New  HiTeo,  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 
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lowed ;  after  them,  tlie  municipal  authorities  of  the  city,  seven 
lie  societies,  the  chief  magistrate  and  other  executive  officers 
state,  and  the  legislature,  in  order ;  and  then  came  citizens  and 
gers,  &11ing  in  by  two  and  two,  until  the  procession  was  ezten 
a  most  unusual  and  imposing  length.  AH  were  on  foot  I^ 
riages  were  used.  The  military  were  in  citizens'  dress.  All  I 
of  office  had  been  laid  aside.  No  plumes  nodded,  no  helmet 
tened,  no  music  murmured ;  solemn,  slow,  and  silent,  the  proc 
moved  on,  through  thick  and  thronging,  but  orderly  and  resp 
ranks,  crowding  the  streets,  and  lining  the  casements  of  every 
ing  on  either  side.  And  thus  were  the  remains  of  this  goo^ 
carried  and  deposited  in  their  resting-place ;  and  thus  were  tb 
tended.  None  ever  had  a  more  simple  funeral ;  none  were  ev 
lowed  by  a  larger  train  of  sincere  and  sorrowing  mourners. 

NOTK. 

AmoDg  the  older  gradaates  of  the  RenaBelaer  Institute,  when  natural  1 

geology^  and  chemivtry  were  the  leading  subjects  of  study,  were  the  follow 

Ebenez^r  Emmons,  Geoloeitt. 

Asa  Fitch,  NaturalUt ;  New  York  Stale  EntomohgiH, 

*  Douglas    Houghton,  Geologiet;   chief  of  the  corps   of  Oeologim 

Naturalieta  of  the  Michigan  Survey. 
Jno.  L.  lliddcll,  Phyndst  and  Chemiot;   Profenor  in  the  Umvert 

Louisiana^  etc. 
James  I  Jail,  Oeologiot ;  New  York  State  PeUaontologist. 
Abraham  Soger,  Natural  History  ;  Profeeeor  in  the  University  of  Blit 
William  N.  E.  Aiken,  Chemist ;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Mat 

Chemical  Inspector  of  Drugs  and  Chemicals  for  the  port  of  Baltimm 
James  C.  Booth,  Chemist^  Assayer^  etc. ;  United  States  Mint,  Pkilao 
'Robert  Peter,  Naturalist ;  Professor  in  the  Transylvania  Univers-ity 
*John  Wright,  Naturalist ;  of  the  Michigan  corps  of  Geologists  and 

ralistSy  Professor  in  the  Rensselaer  Institute. 

Ezra  S.  Carr,  Chemist ;  Professor  in  the  University  of  Iowa, 

Eben  N.  Ilorsford,  Chemist ;   Professor  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 

Harvard  University, 

The  following  are  among  the  many  graduates  of  the  Institute  sinoe  Cv 

gineering  was  made  prominent  in  its  course  of  study. 

Charles  A.  Cook,     Chief  Engineer, 

Charles  L.  Prescott,    "  " 

Theodore  T.  Judah,    "  " 

Strickland  Kneass,      "  '' 

€reorge  H.  Cook,  Geologist^  etc. ;  Professor  in  Rutgers  College^  N, 

Henry  Pomeroy,  Professor  in  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin. 

B.  Franklin  Greene,  Director,  etc.,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inm 

William  Hall,     Chief  Engineer. 

Samuel  S.  Greele,  **  ^' 

Richards  Edwards,  Principal  of  St.  Louis  Normal  School. 

George  W.  Plympton,  Professor  in  New  York  Slate  Normal  Schao 

John  F.  Barnard,  Chief  Engineer. 

Augustus  W.  King,  Professor  in  Hanover  College^  Indiana. 

William  H.  Burrall,  Chief  Engineer. 

*  Deceased. 


ira.    BRITISH  MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY. 

[Abridged  from  Oomptnlon  to  Brittoh  Aloumae  for  18C0.] 


To  the  late  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  idea  of 
ftilly  illastrating  "  the  Applications  of  Geology  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
Dfe.**^  De  la  Beche  became  an  early  student,  and  in  the  field  he  learned 
those  lessons  which  he  subseqnently  rendered  intelligible  to  all,  by  the  col- 
lections which  eventually  grew  into  that  Museum  to  which  we  especiaUj 
desire  to  direct  attention,  and  for  which  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles  was  in  progress,  and  its  maps, 
on  the  one-inch  scale,  were  in  process  of  publication.    De  la  Beche  sug- 
K^'^d  to  the  government  of  the  day  that  the  value  of  those  maps  would 
"*  gi'eatly  increased  if  the  geology  of  the  country  was  laid  down  upon 
them,  and  showing  that  the  experiment  could  be  tried  at  a  small  cost,  and 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey :  he  was  connected  with  that  body  and  allowed  to  commence  his 
work.     This  he  did  by  starting  from  the  most  westerly  rock  in  England — 
and  probably  the  oldest  in  order  of  time — carefully  tracing  every  geologi- 
^  formation  in  Cornwall,  with  all  their  mineral  lodes  and  vast  disloca- 
"ons,  and  proceeding  onward  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire.    The  value  of  these  geological  maps  could  not  be  denied; 
*od  having  collected  a  few  specimens  to  illustrate  them,  this  earnest  geol- 
^®^  pressed  upon  the  government  the  importance  of  embracing  the  op- 
portunity offered  by  those  surveys  to  make  a  collection  which  should  fairly 
^  ^strate  the  mineral  characters  of  the  British  Isles.    This  was  commenced 
y  the  authority  of  the  government,  with  an  insignificaht  grant  at  the 
''Pgestor's  disposal,  in  1885.     It  was  not,  however,  until  1887  that  apart- 
^ota  yurere  obtained  in  Craig's-court,  in  which  to  place  the  small  collec- 
•*  Which  De  la  Beche  had  got  together.    Like  the  rolling  snow-ball  the 
^^tion  enlarged  itself,  by  purchase  and  by  gifts,  until  it  became  neces- 
r%'        ^  secure  tlie  services  of  a  competent  curator;   and  in  1889  Mr. 
5^ard  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed  to  this  office. 

**«  late  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  chemical 
^^  iser  of  the  College  of  Physicians — ^the  translator  of  their  "Pharmaco- 
2  ^^'  and  the  contributor  of  all  the  chemical  articles  to  the  "  Penny  Oy- 
1  V  ^^ia" — ^was  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  lost,  as  curator  of  a  small  geo- 
^^^*^I  collection.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  the  government  and  the 
j^v^*^  should  avail  themselves  of  his  chemical  abilities,  and,  for  this,  a 
^jj/\?*^tory  was  attached  to  the  young  museum,  which  now,  as  the  Museum 
^f,  "^^H>nomic  Gteology,  began  to  assume  a  more  important  form.  Analyses 
^^^Herals,  rocks,  and  soils  were  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  instruction 


«»         ^ven  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
^^  at  thia  early  period  Mr.  De  la  Beche  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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Banotion  of  those  in  aathority  to  the  system  of  lectures,  which,  after  man 
years,  expanded  itself  into  the  Government  School  of  Mines. 

The  original  idea  of  a  collection  of  this  purely  practical  character,  Uttiii 
itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  wants  of  a  great  commercial  and  mam 
factnring  community,  was  felt  to  he  a  correct  and  a  useful  one,  and  presen 
flowed  in  from  persons  interested  in  those  particular  hranches  of  indnsti 
which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  From  these  sources,  and  hy  parchas 
the  museum  swelled  beyond  the  means  of  accommodation.  The  geologic 
survey  was  extended,  and  the  staff  of  officers  enlarged ;  the  publication 
^* Memoirs^*  was  added  to  the  publication  of  maps;  and,  under  the  dire 
torship  of  its  originator,  it  was  making  important  progress.  The  BritL 
Association  in  1838,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  recot 
mended  that  means  should  be  taken  for  obtaining  records  of  the  minii 
operations  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  result  was,  the  establishmei 
of  the  Mining  Record  Office  to  be  connected  with  this  museum. 

In  1851,  the  present  building,  with  its  enlarged  collections,  under  tl 
designation  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  was  opened  by  his  Roy 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  accommodations  for, 

1st    Tub  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2d.    The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

8d.     The  Government  School  of  Mines. 

4th.  The  Mining  Record  Office. 

Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  died  in  April,  1855,  having  lived  to  see  his  oi 
ginal  idea  largely  developed,  and  was  succeeded  as  Director-General  I 
Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  whose  contributions  to  geological  scieo< 
have  established  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  officers  connected  with  this  institntic 
wiU  show  the  educational  character  of  the  establisliment : — 

Sir  Roderick  I.  MuRcmsoN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director-General. 

A.  0.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.,  Local  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  az 
Lecturer  of  Geology. 

A.  W.  HoFMANN,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry, 

Warinoton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mining  and  IGne 
alogy. 

John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  Naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  Lectnn 
on  Natural  History. 

J.  W.  Salter,  F.G.S.,  Palsontologist. 

George  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physics. 

Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Mechanics. 

Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records. 

With  these  directing  minds,  the  collections,  which  are  in  every  wa 
educational,  are  rendered  peculiarly  intelligible.  The  lectures  given  t 
the  students  of  the  mining  school  and  to  the  working-men ;  The  Memoii 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  illustrative  of  the  maps  and  sections  which  ai 
published ;  The  Decades  of  Organic  Remains,  and  the  Descriptive  Gold 
and  Hlustrative  Catalogues,  which  have  been  issued,  are  all  of  thei 
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directed  to  tlie  diffasion  of  sound  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  those  branches  of  human  knowledge  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  this  institution. 

The  character  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood from  the  following  description  of  its  contents.  The  objects  of 
the  collection  divide  themselves  into  two  principal  groups. 

1.  Th«  Raw  Pboduotionb  of  thk  Earth's  Crust — lioel'9 — which  may 
be  studied  as  to  their  lithological  forms,  their  geological  order,  or  their 
mineralogical  constitution.  Minerals — Earthy  or  metalliferous,  exhibiting 
the  conditions  under  which  they  occur,  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  characters  which  they  assume. 
The  results  of  the  decomposition  of,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  oc- 
cur in,  those  minerals  producing  clays  and  sands. 

2.  Thb  Artificial  Productions,  exhibiting  the  results  of  science  and 
the  arts  in  forming  the  native  material  into  objects  for  use  or  ornament. 
This  division,  in  fact,  displays  the  creative  power  of  the  human  mind  reg- 
ulated by  the  guiding  hand  of  science,  and  impelled  by  healthful  industry. 
lirithin  these  two  primary  divisions  are  included  three  secondary,  but 
still  important  ones. 

(a.)  The  Mechanical  Appliances  which  are  employed  in  obtaining 
and  in  constructing  the  raw  materials.  Models  of  collieries  and  mines, 
showing  the  conditions  of  our  subterranean  operations,  with  the  appli- 
ances which  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  relief  of  human  toil,  and  for 
the  amelioration  of  human  suffering. 

(6.)  Historical  Specimens,  which  have  been  added  with  the  view  of 
preserving,  in  juxtaposition  with  modern  manufactures,  the  productions 
of  other  ages  and  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

(e.)  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mineral  Productions  which  are  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  natural  state. 

The  entrance  and  the  lower  hall  of  the  building  are  devoted  to  such 
building  and  ornamental  stones  as  are  produced  in  tlie  British  Isles,  and 
used  in  this  country.  These  include  the  best  varieties  of  sandstone,  the 
mill-stone  grits,  magnesian  limestones,  oolite,  and  other  limestones.  The 
builder  and  the  architect,  by  consulting  these  collections,  may  learn  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  and  at  no  cost,  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  as  it 
regards  the  appearance,  the  composition,  and  the  durability  of  stones.  .  .  . 
Here  we  have  the  clays  of  Cornwall,  of  Dorsetshire,  &c. ;  the  flints,  and 
other  materials  employed  in  the  production  of  pottery ;  and  an  illustrative 
history  of  this  branch  of  British  industry.  By  way  of  illustration,  the 
series  commences  with  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  bricks,  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  ware,  with  models  of  the  Roman  potter's  kiln  dis- 
covered at  Castor,  near  Peterborough,  with  the  bone,  ivory,  and  bronze 
tools  which  were  found  near  the  kiln,  and  which  evidently  were  nsed  for 
ornamentation.  British-Roman  pottery  follows,  and  vases,  bowls,  lamps^ 
amphorse,  terra-cotta  figures,  flue-pipes,  and  water-pipes,  instruct  us  in 
the  char.icter  of  the  early  potteiy  maniifnctnre  of  Eughmd.  Following 
tUia,  and  continuing  the  links  in  the  chain  of  illustration,  we  have  a  good 
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series  of  the  works  of  the  potters  of  the  mediedval  period^  advancing  to 
examples  of  delft  ware  and  the  Meissen  porcelain  or  Bdttcher  ware. 

The  tme  English  series  now  commences  with  the  earliest  Staffordshire 
manufacture,  coarse  in  body  and  imperfect  in  form.  An  interesting  variety 
breaks  the  almost  uniform  coarseness  of  the  manufacture,  when,  in  1690, 
the  brothers  Elers,  from  Nuremberg,  established  themselves  near  Bnrslem. 
The  perfection  of  the  forms  which  they  produced  has  been  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  plaster  of  Paris  moulds,  which  they  adopted  from  the 
manufactories  of  France.  The  small,  but  interesting  group  of  specimens 
in  this  collection  tell  the  transitory  story  of  these  men,  who  in  1710  were 
obliged  to  quit  Staffordshire,  owing  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  their  jealous  neighbors.  No  particular  improvement 
took  place  until  Wedgwood  brouglit  his  powerful  mind  and  good  taste  to 
bear  on  the  porcelain  manufacture  of  Staffordshire.  For  the  high  perfec- 
tion to  which  we  have  arrived,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Wedgwood. 

Sand  and  alkali,  manganese  and  lead,  show  us  the  materials  of  which 
glass  is  made.  Its  history  is  told  by  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
glass :  some  of  it,  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  Moses,  is  here  preserved. 
Greek  and  Roman  glass  show  us  the  perfection  to  which  these  peoples  had 
arrived  in  the  manufacture.  One  case  is  devoted  to  examples  of  this  class, 
another  to  choice  illustrations  of  the  long-celebrated  Venetian  glass,  and 
another  to  such  examples  of  modern  manufacture  as  fully  illustrate  the 
ordinary  conditions,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  cunosities  of  glass- 
making,  in  the  present  day. 

This  series  would  not  be  complete  without  models  of  a  glass-house  an 
of  the  various  tools  employed :  those  are  provided,  and  the  processes  oft 
blowing  and  making  by  hand,  of  moulding  and  pressing  into  moulds,  an 
of  tube-drawing  are  shown.  Among  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  curl — 
osities  of  these  manufactures,  artificial  pearls  and  gems,  engraved  glass^^ 
millefiore  and  filigree  may  especially  be  named. 

There  are  not  many  manufactures  which  tell  a  more  instructive  sto; 
than  those  which  show  the  progress  by  which  a  rude  lump  of  clay  or 
mass  of  sand  is  converted  into  objects  of  great  utility,  upon  which  th 
highest  efforts  of  art  may  be  oxi)ended ;  and  where,  as  in  this  collection 
we  have  not  only  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  work,  but  the  sa 
stances,  as  colors,  &c.,  which  are  employed  in  ornamentation,  its  edaca — 
tional  character  becomes  very  evident.  In  addition  to  the  series  named,^- 
there  are  also  some  choice  examples  of  enamel-painting,  and  of  mosaics, 
which  will  well  reward  attention. 

The  metalliferous  minerals  necessarily  form  a  very  extensive  division  o: 
the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.    We  have  not  here 
mineralogical  collection,  strictly  speaking;  the  metalliferous  minerals 
lected  are  those  which  have  a  commercial  value.    The  ores  of  copper,  tin 
lead,  iron,  &c.,  which  are  of  commercial  value  are  well  shown :  the 
and  curious  ores  of  those  and  otlier  metals  must  be  sought  for  in  the.ool — 
lections  of  the  British  Museum. 

Keeping  the  education  of  the  public  constantly  in  view,  a  series  of  wall 
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bave  been  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of 
those  minerals  in  the  rocks.  Mineral  veins  or  lodes^  in  all  their  varieties, 
are  shown,  and  many  of  the  more  remarkable  phenomena  are  well  exem- 
plified. With  the  assistance  aff<»rded  by  several  models  of  mining  districts, 
of  TYiines,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  dislocations  of  the  strata  take  place — 
these  dislocations  becoming  eventually  filled  in  with  metalliferous  matter — 
these  interesting  natural  phenomena  1nay  be  fairly  understood. 

Xhe  method  which  has  been  adopted  to  teach  the  uses  of  tlie  metallifer- 
oas   minerals  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  exhibit  all  the  ores  which  have  any 
oouiiuercial  value;  then  to  show  the  processes  by  which  the  metal  is  ob- 
tained, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  by  specimens  selected  at  each  stage 
of  the  metallurgical  process ;  and  thirdly,  to  exhibit  the  uses  of  the  metals 
in  the  production  of  articles  for  utility  or  ornament.    Thus  the  metallurgy 
of  copper  and  tin  being  displayed,  some  objects  showing  the  applications 
of  copper  and  tin  in  the  pure  state  are  shown,  and  then  the  alloy  of  those 
metals,  Brome,    In  like  manner  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  pure  state,  and 
tiie  alloy,  Brass^  with  all  the  allied  alloys,  white  metals — ^as  German  aiher^ 
i^ichel  j^late^  <£<?., — are  fully  displayed.    This  arrangement  embraces  many 
very  fine  examples  of  British  and  foreign  casting,  and  especially  several 
remarkably  good  illustrations  of  the  electrotype  process,  which  latter  is 
^ell  e3[plained,  by  combining  the  apparatus  employed  with  the  specimens 
*tt  all  stages,  and  in  numerous  varieties  which  result  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salts  of  copper  and  other  metals  by  the  action  of  a  voltaic  cur- 
J^nt.     The  collection  of  British  iron  ores  is  the  most  complete  in  the 
kingdom^  and  the  variations  in  the  metallurgical  results  of  different  dis- 
^cts  are  clearly  shown.    The  ores  have  all  been  analyzed  in  the  labora- 
^T  of  Dr.  Percy,  and  will,  when  publfshed  with  descrii)tions  of  the 
localities  from  which  they  were  obtained,  form  a  most  valuable  collection 
^^^  the  iron  manufacture. 

Starting  again  from  pig-iron,  all  the  conditions  of  malleable  iron  manu- 
**ctar©  are  shown,  and  the  process  by  which  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
^Qstrated  by  specimens  and  models. 

-^  Considerable  collection  of  foreign  and  colonial  minerals  has  been  ac- 
'^'^^lated,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  all  the  varieties  of  metalliferous 
'^^  'Which  are  imported  into  this  country. 

^^  J«  not  practicable  to  describe  here  the  models,  tools,  &c.,  which  are 

.,  '"^i>ited  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  all  our  mining  operations,  and 

..  ^^^  also  of  other  important  mineral  districts.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 

'Models,  &c.,  are  so  constructed  and  arranged,  that  the  conditions  of  a 

^^Hiferous  or  of  a  coal-producing  country  are  clearly  shown.    The 

hiK-  ^*  of  commencing  and  continuing  subterranean  explorations  are  ex- 

£      *^^d.    The  machinery  employed  for  draining  mines,  for  winding,  and 

^•'Tishing  and  dressing  ores  are  illustrated ;  and  to  a  considerable  extent 

^^^^Is  of  the  furnaces,  &c.,  which  are  used  for  bringing  the  ore«  into  the 

^    ^ition  of  merchantable  metal ;  and  then  we  have  examples  of  the  uses 

,^liich  those  metals  are  applied. 

^  direct  connection  with  tliese  illustrative  examples  are  the  collections 
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of  the  Mining  Rsoord  Officb.  Here  are  preserved  the  working  plans 
and  sections  of  mines  and  collieries :  a  record,  indeed,  is  kept  of  all  our 
subterranean  operations.  The  object  of  this  is  to  afford  the  most  exact 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  British  mines.  Those  plans  and  secdops 
tell  the  conditions  of  the  mines  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  by  consulting 
snch  documents  the  most  reliable  information  may  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  this  office  to  register  the  quantities  of  ore  sold  from  all  our 
mines ;  and  annually  there  is  published  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  tlie  pre- 
vious year.  From  these  returns  for  1857,  we  learn  that  the  value  of  the 
mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  clays  and  stones, 
was  OS  follows : — 

TInO^^ '    £748,508 

Copper  Ore, 1.6«0,92« 

Lead  Ore, MS$,0»5 

Zinc  Ore, «0,98« 

Iron  Pyrites 68,904 

Areenie, 919 

Nickel  And  Cobalt, 219 

Iron  Ore, 6,2«5,804 

Co»l«, 16,848,676 

Barytes  and  other  Minerals, 12,500 

jE!l2d,961,649 

The  market  value  of  the  metals,  as  obtained  from  the  furnace  at  the 
market  prices  of  the  year,  have  amounted  to  the  following  sums : — 

Tin £»67.680 

Copper, 2,106.900 

Lead, 1,5221,852 

Silver, 183,816 

Zinc 450,000 

Pl«  Iron, 12,««,560 

Other  Metala, 125J500 

£18^105^08 

Adding  to  this  the  value  of  the  coal,  salt,  and  building-stones,  with  tLat 
of  the  miscellaneous  mineral  produce  of  this  country,  we  have  the  enor- 
mous total  of  80,000,000?.,  which  we  annually  draw  from  the  soil,  this 
being,  of  course,  an  actual  yearly  addition  to  our  national  wealth. 

One  great  object  has  ever  been  to  furnish  instruction  to  such  of  our 
countrymen  as  were  about  to  emigrate ;  hence  here  are  collected  exam- 
ples of  the  gems  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  and  as  they  are  cut  by  the 
lapidary.  The  knowledge  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  cases  would  prevent  many  of  those  errors,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, which  have  from  time  to  time  been  committed.  In  Mexico  a  very 
fine  crystal  of  quartz  was  seized  upon  by  a  miner  as  a  diamond,  and  from 
its  size  he  fixed  a  fabulous  value  on  liis  supposed  treasure.  It  was  sent  to 
this  country,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  valueless.  In  Australia  one  hun- 
dred pounds  have  been  given  for  a  piece  of  quartz,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  a  diamond,  the  real  value  of  which  was  not  one  penny.  Tlie  mis- 
takes of  a  similar  character  wliich  are  continually  being  made,  prove  the 
importance  of  an  instructive  collection  of  true  and  false  examples  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  This  division  of  the 
collection,  to  be  found  in  the  horse-shoe  case  of  the  large  gallery,  is  arranged 
in  groups.    Carbon,  for  example,  includes  the  diamond,  graphite,  charcoal, 
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anthracite,  bitaroinous  ooal,  and  coke,  and  the  various  hydro-carbons  pro- 
duced by  nature,  the  series  terminating  with  a  fine  mass  of  amber.  In 
like  manner  the  simple,  or,  as  they  are  called,  elementary  bodies  are  shown, 
and  all  those  natural  compoonds  which  have  any  commercial  value. 

The  collection  of  British  fossil  remains  in  this  museum  is  one  of  the 
moet  complete  in  this  country.  These  organic  remains  are  arranged  in 
the  side-galleries.  In  the  lower  gallery  will  be  found  all  the  fossils  of  the 
older  rocks,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  most  ancient 
first.  In  these  old  rocks  we  see  probably  the  very  first  indications  of 
vital  organization.  The  forms  thus  preserved,  although  imperfect,  are 
yet  sufiiciently  intelligible  to  enable  the  palssontologist  to  determine  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  Advancing,  the  forms  become  more  and 
more  distinct,  and  in  many  examples  the  perfection  of  the  preservative 
process  has  been  such,  that  the  most  delicate  members  have  been  left  un« 
injured.  In  the  upper  gallery  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary  rocks  are  collected 
and  arranged  upon  the  same  system;  until,  at  the  termination  of  the 
series,  we  have  remains  which  differ  but  slightly  from  those  now  existing 
upon  this  earth. 

It  may,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  education,  still  be  asked  by 
some  persons,  of  what  value  can  a  collection  of  organic  remains  be  as  an 
element  of  instruction  ?  As  a  means  for  enabling  the  geologist  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  relative  ages  of  rocks,  widely  separated  in  space, 
and  thus  to  form  extensive  groups — the  whole  of  the^  members  of  each 
group  being  shown  to  have  an  especial  relation  to  each  other — these  col- 
lections are  of  the  highest  scientific  value.  And,  commercially,  since 
many  are  disposed  to  regard  the  worth  of  a  thing  only  by  its  market  value, 
a  knowledge  of  fossil  geology  enables  one  at  once  to  determine  whether, 
in  any  given  district,  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  coal  or  not.  Many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  have  been  squandered  in  the  search  for  coal  in  districts, 
the  fossil  remains  of  which  would  at  once  have  informed  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  paleontology,  that  it  was  futile.  Thousands  have  again 
been  saved  by  persons  having  even  a  slight  amount  of  this  knowledge. 

Thb  Geological  Subvet  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  connected 
with  this  museum,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  Museum  owes  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  specimens,  is  carried  out  by  ofiicers  who  are  also,  many  of 
them,  connected  either  with  the  School  of  Mines,  or  have  some  portion  of 
the  Moseum  in  their  charge.    The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  map  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  the  rocks  of  these  islands,  indicating  one  from  the  other 
by  a  system  of  coloring.    About  one-half  of  England  and  the  whole  of 
Wales  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  maps  published,  as  are  also  the  maps  of 
a  portion  of  Ireland.    The  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  is  now  in  pro- 
gress.    The  value  of  those  maps  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  sale 
they  command.    To  the  agriculturalist,  to  the  miner  and  the  engineer,  it 
iti  often  of  the  utmost  moment  to  determine  the  kind  of  rock  existing  in 
^iiiy  district,  and  among  these  classes  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey 
^^  sought  for  with  much  interest.    In  addition  to  the  maps,  and  serving 
V>  illustrate  them,  horizontal  sections  across  defined  lines  of  country,  and 
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vertical  sections  of  particular  spots,  are  published,  and  memoirs,  explana- 
tory of  tlie  different  formations  and  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  connected 
with  them,  are  also  issued  to  the  public. 

The  Goyerxmext  Sguool  of  Mines  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  scientific  instruction  to  young  men  who  were  likely  to  make 
mining  or  metallurgy  the  business  of  their  lives.  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  in  a  country  producing  annually  a  larger  amount  of  mineral 
wealth  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  there  should  not  have  been  long  pre- 
viously to  its  establishment  a  school  of  this  character.  In  the  principal 
capitals  of  the  Continent,  and  in  many  of  the  small  States,  mining-schools 
have  long  been  established,  and  many  of  them  have  a  wide-spread  repu- 
tation. 

Although  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  deHvery  of  lectures  on  sundry  sciences  in  1839,  it  was  not 
until  1851  that  the  Mining  School  could  be  brought  fairly  into  operation. 
In  this  school  are  taught  all  those  brandies  of  science  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  mining  or  on  any  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  The  lec- 
turers have  been  already  named.  The  subjects  taught  are  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, metallurgy,  mechanics,  geology,  mining,  mineralogy,  and  natural  his- 
tory. The  teaching  is  by  lectures  and  frequent  examinations.  There  is 
instruction  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  practice  in  the  metallurgical 
one.  Mechanical  drawing  forms  also  an  important  division  in  the  educa- 
tional course  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  mining  department. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  since  1851  a  great  number  of 
very  intelligent  young  men  have  been  educated  in  this  school.  Many 
have  taken  first-class  positions  in  the  examinations,  obtained  the  scholar- 
ships which  are  offered  for  competition,  and,  having  finished  the  prescribed 
courses  of  instruction,  they  have  readily  obtained  situations  of  value  and 
importance.  Beyond  the  system  of  instruction  given  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  lecturers  have  organized  sets  of  lectures  which  are  delivered 
by  them  to  working-men.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  move- 
ments of  the  institution.  Its  popularity  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
theater  limiting  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  admitted,  only  between 
600  and  600  tickets  can  be  issued.  On  each  occasion  of  a  new  course;, 
applications  have  been  made  for  from  1,000  to  1,500  tickets.  It  should 
be  stated  that  every  man  is  compelled  to  prove  himself  to  be  an  artisan. 
The  courses  consist  each  of  six  lectures,  and  for  the  admission  to  each 
course  the  fee  for  the  ticket  is  sixpence.  Each  night  of  the  lectures  the 
theater  is  crowded  with  working-men,  and  a  more  attentive  audience  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  together.  That  the  object  is  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  most  of  the  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  very  copious  notes  of  the  lectures,  and  frequently  they  corre- 
spond with  the  lecturer  upon  some  points  on  which  they  desire  further 
information. 

The  sums  expended  in  the  year  1867-8  on  the  Museum  of  Practical  Ge- 
ology in  St.  Jermyn  Street,  including  its  School  of  Mines,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  Geological  Survey,  was  about  $30,000. 


XIV.    JOHANN   GEORG  HAMANN. 

gJ*^'Ttnil»«#d  for  the  American  Jouroal  of  Education,  from  the  German  of  Karl  von  Raumer.] 


JoHANN   Georo  Hamann  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  August  27, 
I'/SO.    His  father  was  a  respectable  man,  and  "a   much  beloved 
pT^MJtitioner,  who  preferred  tlie  family  name  of  an  Altstadt  surgeon, 
to    all  the  titles  of  honor,  then  so  cheap.*'  *     He  was  born  in  Lusa- 
t5«^  EDd  bis  wife,  Haraann's  mother,  in   Liibeck ;  they  had  another 
*ori,  younger  than  Johann  Georg.     Hamann  relates  that   both  his 
P^^t^nts  were  "enemies  of  idleness,  and  friends  of  divine  and  human 
^^cier."f     "They  were  not  satisfied,"  he  continues,  "with  the  mere 
"^t'ln  of  their  duty  and  the  ceremonial  of  education,  which,  to  the 
^^ame  of  too  many  parents,  suffices  them  in  caring  for  their  children; 
*>Ut  they  had  our  good  for  an  object,  and  did  as  much  for  it  as  their 
Circumstances  and  knowledge  permitted.     Our  instructor  had  to  give 
*U5count  to  them  of  our  industry  and  progress ;  and  our  home  was  a 
^hool,  under  the  strict  oversight,  and    with  the  examj)le,  of   our 
parents.     Lying,  mischief,  and  stealing,  were  three  capital   offenses, 
vrhich  were  not  to  be  pardoned.     We  were  rather  educated  at  a  pro- 
fuse expense,  than  parsimoniously.     But   it  is  good  economy  and 
management  in  this  matter  which  is  the  best  policy." 

Hamann  received  his  first  school  instruction  from  a  teacher  who 
tried  to  teach  him  Latin  without  grammar.^  From  a  second  teacher 
he  learned,  as  he  relates,  to  translate  a  Latin  author  into*  German, 
without  understanding  either  the  language  or  the  meaning  of  his 
author.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "my  Latin  and  Greek  were  mere  collec- 
tions of  words ;  compositors'  work ;  conjuring  tricks ;  in  which  my 
memory  overworked  itself,  and  by  means  of  which  the  other  mental 
faculties  became  weakened,  proper  and  healthful  nourishment  being 
wanting."  By  means  of  drilling,  he  made  much  progress  in  arithme- 
tic; but  such  a  knowledge  of  it  is  useless  to  children  who  "are  made 
to  acquire  facility  in  it,  witliout  observation  or  understanding."  "It 
is,"  continues  Hamann,  "  as  it  is  in  music ;  where  not  th^  fingers  only 
but  chiefly  the  ear  and  the  hearing,  must  be  taught  and  exercised. 
One  who  h.is  learned  one  piece,  or  a  hundred,  ever  so  fluently  and 
correctly,  without  a  feeling  of  the  harmony,  plays   like   a   dancing 

^ —  -    ,  

•  Hamano't  Worlu,  7,  76,  161.        t  lb.,  1, 153.        :  lb  .  156,  *c. 
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bear  in  comparison  even  with  tbe  most  miserable  fiddler,  who  kno' 
bow  to  express  his  own  ideas." 

Although  in  this  species  of  studj  it  was  Hamann^s  memory  wbids. 
was  mastly  put  in  requisition,  he  still  complains  that  it  was  weakenecL 
by  it.  This  is  an  experience  well  worth  remembering ;  and  warns  u* 
against  pushing  the  exercises  of  single  mental  faculties  to  the  poin^ 
of  wearing  out*     "An  edge  too  sharp  gets  notched." 

Hamann  makes  valuable  pedagogical  observations  upon  bis  state^ 
ment ;  for  the  reason  that  education  "  is  so  important  a  work ;  ^  and 
because  he  "  feels  in  his  heart  a  plain  call  from  God  to  feed  hi& 
lambs." 

"  An  intelligent  teacher/'  he  rays,  "  must  enter  his  school  in  dependence  spoiL 
God  and  himself,  if  be  is  to  a<liiiini8ter  his  office  wisely.  He  must  also  imitate 
Grod,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  nature  and  in  the  Holy  Scnptnrcs,  and  in  oor  own. 
souls,  through  them  both.  Almighty  God,  to  whom  nothing  oostsany  thing,  is  lu 
must  economical  and  patient  God.  Tbe  law  of  economy  of  time,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  waits  patiently  for  fruit  to  ripen,  should  bo  our  pattern.  It  is  of 
importance,  not  wliat,  or  how  much,  children  or  men  know ;  but  how  they  know 
it."  **  The  means  used  for  instructing  childivn  can  not  be  simple  enough.  Bnfe 
they  muHt,  besides  efficiency,  pois».t»s  the  qualities  of  manifold  and  fruitful  applica^ 
bility  and  praetieability." 

^'  Ix'arning  foreign  languages  ehould  be  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the 
mother  tongue;  and, although  it  may  seem  to  be  a  mere  exercise  of  memory^ 
they  should  be  ma<ie  a  preparation  and  training  of  all  powers  of  the  mind  for 
higher,  more  important,  more  difficult,  and  even  religious  subjects." 

Such  and  other  observationn  were  made  by  Hamann,  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
twenty,  upon  the  education  which  he  had  re<*eived.  He  remarks,  in  concladin^ 
them,  **  Complete  aeeomplii*hinent,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  ooDBists  in 
remoten(>K8  from  naturt;.  How  unnatural  have  fashions  and  customs  made  us,  and. 
how  difficult  would  it  be  for  us  to  return  from  the  present  time  to  the  aim- 
plicity  and  innocence  of  ancient  manners  7  " 

Ilamann  was  matriculated  at  Konigsberg,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in 
1740.  He  very  soon,  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  connected^ 
the  occupations  of  the  teacher  with  those  of  the  student.  In  1752, 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Baroness  B.,  in  Livonia,  twelve- 
miles  from  Riga.     He  describes  the  family. 

Besides  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  looked  very  shy,  awkward,  and  efieminate, 
there  were  a  younger  sister,  and  an  orphan  girl,  whom  the  baroDess  was  bring- 
ing up.  My  beginning  in  my  new  calling  was  difficult  enough.  I  had  to  man- 
age myself,  my  pupils,  and  an  uncouth,  c<»arse.  and  ignorant  mother.  1  harnessed 
myself  to  the  plough  like  a  spirited  horse  ;  with  great  xeal,  sincere  intentions,  lit- 
tle wimiom,  and  too  much  confidence  in  myself,  and  dependence  upon  homan 
weaknesses,  in  consideration  of  the  good  which  I  was  doing  or  was  intending  to 
do.  Wo  are  naturally  inclined  to  oven'stimute  our  own  efforts,  to  expect  their 
efficiency  as  an  unavoidable  matter  of  course,  and  to  estimate  the  duties  of  others, 
and  expi.'ct  the  perfonnnnce  of  them,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  opinions  and  pref- 
erences. The  luishandman  can  not,  from  his  careful  husbandry  alone,  promise 
himsi'lf  a  hundred  fold  return.  The  land,  the  weather,  the  character  of  tlieaeed, 
some  small  insect,  all  of  which  are  things  beyond  the  scope  of  his  powers,  have 
their  part  to  piny  ;  and,  above  all,  is  the  blessing  of  the  divine  oversight  and  gor- 
ernment,  1  ex}>ei'ted  that  my  labors  would  bo  reeognired  by  men  ;  admired  by 
them  ;  and  ev«n  that  tlu-y  would  redound  to  their  shame.     Such  are  impure  de- 

*  Tnc  f«ct  rtrntDilw  us  of  ibe  ualimiled  memorisiD;  of  the  NCbools  of  Jacotot  sod  RaHianil 
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■ni;  they  pervert  our  effiirte,  and  bring  diigraoe  vpon  them.  I  wrote  two  let- 
ten  to  the  barooen,  upon  the  edncation  of  her  K>n ;  which  were  intended  to 
awaken  her  oooeoieDce. 

One  of  these  letters  referred  to  has  been  preserved.  /Its  contents 
are  as  follows : — 

Aa  I  am  no  longer  able  to  ny  any  thing  which  makes  an  impreaaion  upon  the 
haron,  1  fed  my  resooroea  exhaostfd,  and  am  in  despair  of  doing  him  any  good. 
I  find  myself,  in  teaching  him  Latin,  nnder  the  daily  necessity  of  repeating  over 
again  what  I  aaid  on  the  first  day  of  my  instruction.  I  see  before  me  a  human 
hody,  which  has  eyes  and  ears,  without  using  them ;  of  whose  mind  we  may  well 
despair,  aince  it  ia  alwaya  occupied  with  childish  and  ailly  pnrsniu^  and  is  thus 
vaeleaa  for  the  alightest  serious  occupation.  I  shall  not  blame  your  grace,  if  yon 
■hall  think  thia  statement  calumnious  and  false.  It  has  cost  me  enough  to  find 
out  ita  truth  by  hourly  experience ;  and  there  have  been  occasions  when  I  have 
lamented  the  future  &te  of  the  baron,  much  more  than  my  own  present  lot.  I 
have  no  desire  that  time  and  sad  experience  shall  prove  the  truth  of  my  expocta- 
tiooa  regarding  him.  I  can  pay  attention  neither  to  arithmetic,  in  which  the 
haron  ia  so  little  advanced  tliat  I  have  had  to  teach  him  to  write  and  name  the 
munerab,  nor  to  French  and  other  subordinate  studies ;  for  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  [  undertake  with  him,  the  more  inattentive  does  he  become. 
One  who  can  not  read  a  language  which  is  pronounced  according  to  the  sounds 
of  Its  letters,  is  in  no  situation  to  learn  another  which  is  pronounced  by  rules, 
like  the  French.  I  therefore  take  upon  myself  the  freedom  of  requesting  of  your 
grace  some  aasistance  in  my  work.  It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  some  compulsion 
to  the  baron,  since  he  has  not  the  good  sense,  or  the  natural  inclination,  of  hia 
eim  free  choice,  to  prefer  what  is  for  his  own  honor  and  happiness.  Conseientioas 
parents  bear  in  mind  the  account  which  they  must  one  day  render  of  the  eduoa* 
lion  of  their  children,  to  God  and  to  the  world.  These  young  creatures  have  hu- 
man souls ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  td  change  them  into  dolls,  apes,  parrots,  or 
aomething  still  worse.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  set  before  your  gract?  the  feel- 
ings and  views  of  a  reasonable  and  tender  mother,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  oon- 
Tinoed  of  the  profound  interest  which  you  feel  in  the  education  of  your  only  son. 
You  will  not  do  too  much  credit  to  your  tutor,  if  you  consider  him  a  man  who 
loves  his  duty  more  than  he  seeks  to  please. 

*^  My  letter  was  not  understood,''  continues  Haraann  in  bis  narra- 
tive, ^  and  I  had  poured  oil  upon  the  fire."  He  gives  a  fuller  account 
of  this  in  the  following  letter  to  his  father. 

''On  the  14th  of  this  month,  on  Friday,  when  the  baroness  fasts, 
I  received,  after  dinner,  the  following  autograph  letter  from  her,  by 
the  footman,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  young  baron  had  come 
down,  as  pale  as  a  corpse.     I  had  eaten  below. 

Haaa  Hamann  :* — As  you  have  shown  yourst'lf  altogether  unfit  for  the  in- 
ilmotion  of  children  of  condition,  and  as  the  low  letter  noes  not  please  me,  in 
which  yon  d««cribe  my  son  in  so  vulgar  and  disgraceful  a  manner,  perhaps  yon 
could  not  judge  of  him  otherwise  than  by  your  own  pattern.  I  sec  in  you  only 
i  itatoe  hung  round  with  a  great  many  books,  which  by  no  means  constitutes  a 
good  tutor ;  and,  as  you  have  written  to  me  that  you  have  sold  your  freedom  and 
peace  of  mind  for  a  number  of  vears  at  too  dear  a  rate,  I  will  neither  have  your 
■ii|iposed  skill  nor  your  time  paid  for  in  my  house  ;  I  need  you  no  longer  about  my 
•hiiben ;  make  ready  to  journey  hence  on  Monday. 

"The  young  baron  had  been  sent  for  up  stairs,  just  as  I  received  my 
letter  of  dismission.     The  baroness  was  bathing ;  and  I  did  not  know 

*Tbis  oofs  is,  io  the  Oerman,  extremely  mifldpelletl,  mitpunctaated,  and  vulipar  in  choies 
•f  vonls.    These  characteristics  could  not  well  t)e  accurately  given  in  the  English.— (7*ran«.) 
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why  the  young  baron  did  not  come  down.  I  therefore  sent  word  to 
him  to  come.  He  came  to  me,  crying,  and  made  excuses  for  himself; 
he  had  repeatedly  asked  the  baroness  to  permit  him  to  come  down, 
but  she  had  forbidden  him  to  see  me  again.  lie  fell  upon  my  neck, 
crying,  and  his  affectionate  demeanor  affected  me.  I  made  the  best 
use  possible  of  my  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him ;  and  explained  to 
him  all  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  which  I  had  used  in  teaching 
him.  He  embraced  me  closely,  with  tears.  The  baroness  was  told 
that  her  son  was  with  me.  She  sent  for  him  immediately,  and  forbid 
him  anew  to  see  me.  He  crept  secretly  through  the  garden  to  the 
window,  knocked,  and  wished  me  good  night,  with  a  sorrow  which  was 
evidently  sincere.  On  Saturday  he  wrote  me  two  letters  from  his 
imprisonment,  one  of  which  I  answered.  On  Monday  I  was  about 
departing,  and  sent  my  servant  to  the  baroness  to  request  permission 
to  take  leave.  He  brought  ine  back  word  that  she  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, being  occupied  ;  and  that  she  wished  me  all  manner  of  good. 
I  gave  a  nod  to  the  baron,  who  was  standing  in  one  of  the  rooms 
above ;  be  ran  up  to  me,  and  I  embraced  him.  After  I  had  taken 
my  seat  in  the  carriage,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  again  fell  upon 
my  neck." 

A  few  months  afterward,  Uamann  obtained  a  second  tutorship ;  in 
relation  to  which  he  says : — 

In  1753,  in  tho  most  beautifol  season  of  the  year,  I  went  into  Coarland,  to 
Grcncral  W.,  wliose  wife  was  born  CounU>88  de  K.,  and  who  had  two  sous.  In 
this  place  I  was  the  successor  of  two  tutors,  who  had  been  employed  tf^ther ; 
of  whom  one  was  a  windbag  and  vulgar,  and  the  other  a  shallow -minded  fellow. 
I  found  the  two  boys  to  be  of  a  very  difFereut  character  from  that  of  my  baron. 
They  needed  much  more  discipline,  wat<'hing,  and  keennetss,  and  much  more  was 
to  be  hopi^  from  them  ;  as  the  eldest  had  great  capacity,  although  I  was  never 
able  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  his  natural  tendencies,  as  in  those  of  my  Brst 
pupil.  God  granted  me  many  favors  in  this  household,  both  from  parents  and 
children,  and,  indeed,  from  all  in  the  family.  I  presumed  too  much,  also,  upon 
my  position,  and  made  too  great  requisitions  in  return  for  my  services.  I  be- 
came restless,  impatient,  and  ill-tempered,  to  an  extreme  ;  and  luid  much  difficnl- 
ty  in  staying  out  my  year,  at  the  end  of  which  I  went  back  to  Riga,  with  much 
melancholy,  ill-will,  anger,  and  some  disgrace. 

After  a  little  time,  he  undertook  the  same  appointment  again ;  but 
the  last  sickness  of  his  mother  called  him  back  to  Eonigsberg,  in 
1756.*  From  that  city  he  went  to  Berlin,  Lubeck,  Amsterdam,  and 
finally  to  London,  where  he  remained  from  April  18th,  1757,  to  June 
27th,  1758,  as  correspondent  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Riga.  Here, 
by  means  of  a  foolish  and  dissipated  course  of  life,  he  fell  into  a 
miserable  and  needy  condition,  both  physical  and  mental.     In  these 

*  Hit  correspondence  with  his  two  pupils  snd  their  Bubsequeot  tutor,  6.  E.  Lindner,  ars 
of  educational  value.  Hamauo  himself  was,  however,  afterward  nut  aliof  ether  satisfied  with 
his  own  letters. 
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circiiinstancea  be  applied  bimself  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and 
foTind  himself  wonderfully  attracted,  enlightened,  encouraged,  and 
even  converted,  by  it  How  profound  its  influence  was  upon  him  is 
shown  by  the  deep  feeling  of  the  ^^  Biblical  Observations  of  a  Chris- 
iittn^^  which  he  wrote  in  London  at  that  time.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  Holy  Scriptures  were,  to  him,  an  immovable  foundation, 
the  unconditional  highest  rule  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  of  his 
whole  life.  **  God,"  he  said,  "  has  made  me  a  man  fortified  by  the 
Bible."  Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  in  London,  he  wrote  the  **  Re- 
JUctions  upon  ike  Course  of  my  Life  ;''^  a  confession,  written  in  bit- 
ter earnest,  and  concealing  nothing.* 

In  1758,  Hamann^s  brother  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral school  at  Kiga.  Hamann  was  concerned,  and,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  with  good  reason,  about  his  "  indifference."  "  My  brother," 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  has  good  reason  to  recognize  his  inefficiency, 
like  Solomon ;  to  see  in  himself  a  child,  who  knows  neither  his  com- 
ing in  nor  his  going  out;  and  to  ask  for  an  obedient  and  understand- 
ing heart,  that  he  may  be  able  to  feed  with  faithfulness,  and  govern 
with  industry,  the  flock  intrusted  to  him.*'  Subsequently,  he  repeat- 
edly encouraged,  instructed,  warned,  and  reproved  his  brother.  When 
he  was  to  deliver  an  address  at  an  examination,  he  wrote  to  him  es 
follows :  "  When  it  becomes  your  duty  to  speak  at  the  examination, 
speak  so  that  the  children  can  understand  you ;  and  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  impression  which  you  can  make  upon  them,  than  for  the 
approval  of  learned  and  witty  dilettanti.  You  call  your  work  a  yoke. 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth." 

At  another  time  he  admonished  him  to  perform,  conscientiously, 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  adds :  "  You  are  determined  to  be  better 
than  other  people ;  and  will  not  use  the  summer  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given  to  men, — to  behold  and  enjoy  God's  friendliness 
to  them.  W^hat  folly  to  write  that  so  doing  would  be  to  be  more  in- 
quisitive than  God  meant ;  especially  when  you  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  applying  that  pleasure  !  In  this  way,  every  thing  in 
Jou  remains  dead  md  unfruitful."  Haraann's  admonitions  were, 
however,  little  regarded  by  his  brother. 

He  wrote  to  him  again :  "  You  will  not  make  use  of  what  men  put 
into  your  band.     Your  scholars  will  always  imitate  you;  they  will 

*  From  tbiB  work  much  of  the  Above  account  is  taken.  It  resembles  Augustine's  "Con- 
/estibfw/'  in  fradeand  in  character  ;  and  is,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  fundamentally  dif- 
^krvat  from  Rousseau's  IIuw  entirely  it  was  misunderstood  by  Hamann's  most  intimate 
friends,  i»  showo  by  a  letter  from  Hamann  to  J.  G.  Lindner.  Eminent  later  writers,  who 
btTemigadged  Hamann,  should  consider  what  he  says  to  Lindner:  *^yiy  'Cvurae  of  ntjf 
•^/e'eao  not  be  read  hastily  and  superficially.  Ilerr  B.  must  live  longer,  and  have  different 
txpcrienees,  from  his  previous  ones,  before  he  can  understand  large  portions  of  it." 
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never  learn  correctly,  if  you  do  not  teaclf  them  correctly.  You  are  as 
Bilent  with  me  about  your  school  matters  as  if  they  were  state  secrets. 
If  you  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  your  station,  would  not 
your  pleasure  in  it,  and  ideas  springing  from  it,  show  themselves  in  a 
hundred  different  ways, — in  questions,  remarks,  observations  ?**  Fur- 
ther on,  he  says :  *^  If  it  is  painful  to  you  to  pass  your  time  in  teaching,  go 
to  your  class  b»  a  scholar,  and  look  upon  your  young  people  as  so 
many  actual  col  labor  atores,  who  are  instructing  you ;  go  among  them 
with  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  you  will  feel  such  an  impatience 
of  curiosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  will  carry  away  home 
with  you  such  a  multitude  of  scholar's  reflections,  as  if  you  were 
comparing  and  examining  the  teachings  of  a  whole  crowd  of  teach- 
ers at  once.  He  who  will  not  learn  from  the  children,  will  be  unin- 
telligent and  mistaken  in  their  conduct  to  them." 

Hamann  had  recommended  to  his  brother  a  Greek  grammar,  by 
Wagner.  His  brother  answered  that  "  it  was  otherwise  very  good, 
but  somewhat  too  short,  and  a  mere  skeleton.''  To  this  Hamann  re- 
plies :  "A  skeleton  must  necessarily  be  dry  and  uncomely  to  the  eye, 
being  deprived  of  blood,  sinews,  and  muscles  ;  but  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  carcass.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  clothe  and  inspire  these 
dry  bones.  Such  is  the  office,  in  instruction,  of  the  viva  vox  ;  which 
is  the  daughter  of  living  knowledge,  and  not  a  mere  vox  humana,  an 
organ-pipe.  Profound  views  are  not  easy.  They  must  be  worked 
for  and  created." 

All  Hamann's  admonitions  were,  however,  in  vain;  in  1760  his 
brother  gave  up  his  place  as  teacher  in  Riga,  and  "from  that  time  to 
1778  lived  at  Konigsberg,  in  empty  leisure  and  even  in  foolishness." 

From  1752  to  1787,  Hamann  lived  almost  entirely  at  Konigsberg. 
During  four  years,  1759-1763,  he  was  occupied  in  waiting  upon  his 
aged  and  sickly  father.  In  1767,  he  received  an  appointment  as  sec- 
retary and  translator  in  the  excise  department;  in  1777,  became  a 
warehouse  inspector;  and,  in  1787,  was  put  on  the  retired  list 

From  his  marriage  (a  marriage  of  conscience,)  he  had  four  chil- 
dren;  one  son,  Johann  Michel,  born  in  1769,  and  three  daughters. 
His  children  were  the  occasion  of  a  new  pedagogical  epoch  for  him. 
Clear-minded  and  conscientious,  and  deceived  by  no  foolish  parental 
partialities,  he  was  often  made  unhappy  by  reflecting  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  his  children.  "  What  a  wonderfully  poor  specimen  I  am  of 
a  father,"  he  writes  to  Herder,  "  can  not  be  imagined.  A  real  hen, 
that  has  hatched  ducks'  eggs."  In  1776,  he  writes  quite  discouraged 
about  himself.  "  My  three  children  have  cost  their  mother,  although 
she  is  a  pretty  tough  daughter  of  Adam,  and  myself,  much  real  sorrow. 
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Yesterday  my  eldest  daughter  fell  down  the  whole  flight  of  Btaira. 
The  holy  angela  in  heaven  themselves  could  not  take  care  of  chil- 
dren ;  let  alone  educating  them.  God  be  praised,  she  was  not  in- 
jured. With  my  Hans  Michel  every  thing  goes  crab  fashion ;  the 
boy  is  forgetting  his  good  intentions  and  his  good  manners.  This  is 
my  greatest  trouble ;  which  causes  me  anguish  and  gray  hairs ;  that 
I  mjTself  can  do  notliing  for  his  education,  and  can  devote  so  little 
means  to  it.  I  had,  one  Sunday,  the  horrid  idea  of  packing  him  off^ 
neck  and  heels,  to  the  Pontifex  Mcutimua,  at  Dessau.*  That  heat 
soon  cooled ;  but  the  worm  is  still  gnawing  at  my  heart,  in  respect 
to  what  I  shall  do  with  the  boy.  I  have  little  enough  of  family  joys, 
though  they  are  the  only  heaven  upon  earth ;  but  family  sorrows  are, 
also,  a  real  hell ;  at  least  they  were  so  for  David  and  the  patriarchs. 
The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  are  .  the  only  schoolmasters 
^r  such  things." 

Herder  encouraged  his  despairing  friend.  "  With  regard  to  the 
^ucation  of  your  Hans  Michel,'*  he  wrote,  "do  not  distress  your- 
-self ;  nothing  will  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Have  yet  a  little  patience. 
I  have  just  come  back  from  seeing  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  in  Dessau ; 
and  my  own  l>oy  is  growing  up.  But,  if  God  will,  he  shall  never  see 
him  nor  have  him.  His  whole  establishment  is  a  frightful  thing  to 
me;  a  hot-house,  or  rather  a  pen  full  of  human  geese.  My  brother- 
in-law,  the  forester,  who  was  here  lately,  was  telling  me  of  a  new 
method  to  raise  oaks  in  ten  years,  as  large  as  now  grow  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred.  By  cutting  off  the  tup-root  of  the  young  trees,  it  is  said, 
the  whole  strength  comes  up  above  ground  in  stem  and  fruit.  The  whole 
secret  of  Basedow's  plans,  I  believe,  is  such  a  one ;  and,  since  I  know 
him  personally,  I  would  not  give  him  a  calf  to  instruct,  much  less  a 
man.  In  short,  my  dear  fellow,  let  your  passion  pass  off;  and  wait, 
•s  a  husbandman  does,  for  the  good  fruits  of  the  earth.^f 

But  Hamann's  solicitude  for  his  children  did  not  leave  him.  In 
1782,  six  years  afterward,  he  wrote,  by  way  of  consolation,  to  Reich- 
ardt,  who  bad  lost  a  son  : — 

**  "VMiat  abundance  of  care,  vexation,  and  solicitude,  do  you  escape ! 
The  greater  the  love  of  a  father,  the  more  mortal  are  his  cares,  and 
the  more  infernal  his  sorrows.  The  higher  the  endowments  of  our 
children,  the  greater  the  danger  of  their  going  astray  and  being 

*  Basedow,  who  was,  in  1776,  at  the  culmination  of  his  fame. 

tTbif  excellent  letter  of  Herder's  is  worth  comparing  with  the  ^eat  hopes  which  Kant 
tad  Oberlin  conceived  of  the  Philanthropinuni.  llamann  himself  said  of  it, '' Basedow's 
PhikDthmpinam  is  a  most  remarkable  plienomenon.  His  laii^rhable  Pro^rramme  to  Coamo- 
politans  jresterdsy  caused  me  much  interest  and  much  reflection.  A  revolution  of  mind, 
^  of  oar  earth,  or.  at  least,  of  the  smalk'st  parts  of  it,  seems  tu  be  in  fermentation." 
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ruined,  in  a  world  which  lies  in  sin  ;  and  no  enemy  is  so  dangerous 
as  our  own  tenderness,  which  is  blind  in  more  than  one  sense;  our 
idle  vanity,  in  managing  them  as  if  they  were  creatures  of  our  own ; 
and  our  foolish  assiduity  to  impress  upon  them  I  know  not  what  ideal 
of  our  own  likeness  and  name."* 

Haniann  saw  quite  clearly  where  the  faults  lay  in  his  education  of 
his  son.  His  own  peculiar  and  remarkable  gift  at  learning  languages 
and  at  reading  books,  led  him  astray  into  the  attempt  to  ^*  impress 
upon  his  son  an  ideal  of  his  own  likeness  and  name.*'  In  1780,  when 
the  boy  was  eleven  years  old,  he  read  Plato's  Phaedon  with  him ; 
two  years  afterward,  the  JEneid,  the  Iliad,  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
original,  and  the  New  Testament,  for  the  sixth  time ;  in  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  boy  learned  English,  French,  and  Polish,  and  read 
Pindar. 

In  1783,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friend,  Privy  Councilor  Lind- 
ner, in  Mittau,  Hamann  consented  to  take  charge  of  his  son,  eight- 
een years  old. 

"  His  capacity,  or  want  of  it,  for  languages,"  he  wrote  to  his  fii- 
ther,  **  I  have  not  examined,  nor  could  I.  After  some  trials  of  his 
candor  and  discretion,  his  assurance  was  sufficient,  tliat  he  had,  as 
yet,  made  no  serious  attack  upon  the  learned  languages."  Afterward 
he  says  that  young  Lindner  is  to  study  drawing  and  mathematics, 
along  with  his  own  son.  He  is  to  study,  with  Hamann,  Latin,  Greek, 
if  he  has  opportunity,  French,  English ;  and  four  other  languages, 
when  the  occasion  shall  serve.  After  this  a  retrogression  begins  to 
appear.  Hamann  writes  to  his  father,  "  We  have  this  week  been  es- 
pecially at  work  upon  Latin,  and  next  to  that  with  French ;  in  which 
departments,  the  otherwise  strict  routine  of  his  training  seems  to  have 
been  departed  from.  In  regard  to  style,  as  much  care  will  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  genius  of  his 
mother  tongue,  as  with  any  of  the  other  languages.  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  meddle  with  chrestomathies  or  school  exercises ;  for  all 
that  I  know  about  them  is  contained  in  this  one  line,  '  Scribendi  rec- 
ti sapere  est  et  priticipium  et/onsJ* " 

An  uncle  took  the  young  man  to  a  masquerade,  and  he  found 
other  diversions.  Hamann  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  would  not 
take  away  his  son's  freedom,  for  that  with  his  own  children  he  used 
no  compulsion,  unless  necessary.  He  adds :  "  Every  thing  depends 
upon  modifying  the  tendencies  of  their  characters,  by  imbuing  them 
with  fixed  principles ;  not  by  means  of  mere  exterior  formalities." 

*  Ilamanii  expreseea  hiouMtlf  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Jacubi.  in  1763.  He 
says :  "  If  my  children  will  only  grow  up  and  prosper,  I  will  williagly  grow  oKl  and  die ; 
and  God  glTet  me  a  full  share  of  pleasure." 
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la  the  Bame  letter  he  says :-  '*  Do  not  judge  of  your  son's  progress 
from  his  own  letters ;  and  if  you  have  occasion  to  base  any  conclu- 
sioo  upon  them,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  candidly  to  me.  A 
gocMl  builder  does  his  underground  work  before  the  slightest  evidence 
of  it  comes  up  into  sight.  The  more  he  hastens  to  make  a  show 
witb  the  visible  part  of  his  edifice,  the  less  sufficient  is  the  founda- 
tion of  it" 

•*  I  know  no  other  mode  of  proceeding,"  he  continues,  "  than  that 
wliich  I  have  used  with  my  own  children,  whose  love  is  dearer  to  me 
tb&n  my  paternal  authority,  and  whose  happiness  is  the  only  object 
wliich  their  parents  can  have  for  them." 

Xn  Hamann's  subsequent  letters,  his  hopes  for  the  youth  grow  fainter 
Ai^^  fainter.  Latin  is  the  principal  pursuit,  but  he  will  not  decline  and 
conjugate  handsomely.  **  Balls,  concerts,  the  theater,  are  his  element. 
^a.D  it  be  expected  of  a  young  man  that  he  will  at  once  give  up  the 
•uVyects  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  busy  himself  with  their  di- 
'^ot  oppositcs  ?"  The  uncle  already  mentioned  paid  his  ex])ense8  to 
^o  theater,  and  had  *'  to  be  managed  with  discretion." 

-A  younger  sister  of  young  Lindner  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
^Hte  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  governess ;  a  proceeding  which  Ha- 
**^^nn  sharply  reproved.  He  says:  **To  keep  what  is  good  within, 
*^d  to  show  out  what  is  bad, — to  appear  worse  than  we  really  are, 
^^d  to  be  really  better  than  we  appear, — I  hold  to  be  a  duty  and  an 
^**t."  Lindner  had  expressed  some  feelings  in  regard  to  the  tone  of 
^^i^  son's  letters.  •*  These  symptoms  of  frivolity,"  answered  Ilamann, 
^ill  pass  off  of  themselves,  when  their  source  is  improved ;  and 
**^iist  rather  be  encouraged  and  brought  out,  than  repressed." 

Thus  stood  the  educational  undertaking  until  Euster ;  but,  on  the 

^^hitsun-Monday  following,  Ilamann  wrote  to  Lindner:    ** Neither 

^^^juesta  nor  inducements  shall  induce  me  to  keep  your  son  longer 

^tian  this  summer."     "  He  lacked,"  he  says, "  the  Whitsuntide  gift  of 

^lle  mind,  spontaneous  eflfort."     In  another  letter,  he  says  of  the 

^outh :  •*  Desires  after  fashion,  plays,  diversions  of  society,  and  the 

lilce  occupations,  have  deprived  him  of  all  taste  for  thoroughness  or 

^crfence.     On  one  hand  he  has  no  good  impulses  of  his  own ;  and,  on 

t-te  other,  he  has  a  precocious  power  of  observing  and  imitating  ordi- 

^sTj  ways  and  methods  of  getting  along.     The  depth  of  quiet  water 

'te  soon  sounded ;  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  my  experiment." 

He  had  thoughtfully  and  foreseeingly  at  first  promised  the  father 
to  make  an  experiment  only.  Why  it  succeeded  so  ill,  the  previous 
paragraphs  have  shown.  But  if  it  be  asked  whether  Ilamann  him- 
self was  not  in  part  to  blame,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  from  this 
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young  man,  who  was  deficient  both  in  natural  endowments  and  in 
good  will,  as  from  his  own  son,  he  demanded  far  too  much. 
While  he  was  not  jet  able  to  decline  and  conjugate  in  Latin, 
Hamann  read  with  him  the  epistles  of  Horace,  and  would  have  in- 
structed him  at  the  same  time  in  the  elements  of  French,  English, 
and  Greek !  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  causes  which  could 
lead  so  clear-minded  a  man  into  such  an  error.  Comenius  says,  that 
a  teacher  either  must  not  be  too  intellectual,  or  he  must  have  learned 
patience.  In  this,  he  was  thinking  of  Cicero's  remark,  that  **  In  pro- 
portion as  a  man  is  of  a  quick  and  clear  mind,  just  so  much  the 
more  passionate  and  laborious  will  his  teaching  be ;  for  any  one,  who 
sees  that  learned  slowly  which  he  himself  learned  quickly,  is  annoyed 
at  it/'  But  Comenius  adds,  that  such  a  teacher  should  consider ;  that 
his  office  is,  not  to  transform  minds,  but  to  inform  them ;  that  nei- 
ther can  he  impart  to  the  scholar,  nor  can  the  latter  learn  by  him- 
self, what  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above.  These  sensible 
remarks  of  Cicero  and  Comenius  seem  entirely  applicable  to  Ilamann.* 

We  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  man  in 
the  most  various  pedagogical  relations ;  as  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
parents  and  teachers,  as  the  tutor  of  a  stranger's  children ;  and,  lastly, 
as  the  instructor  of  his  own  son,  and  of  a  ward.  His  letters  to  his 
brother  have  exhibited  his  views  of  the  vocation  and  duties  of  a  school- 
teacher. 

Records  remain,  also,  of  Hamann's  views  on  the  education  of  his 
daughter.  "  In  this  single  respect,"  (that  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren,) he  wrote,  **  I  have  too  little  aid  from  my  honored  wife  ;  being 
able  to  expect  from  her  nothing  more  than  good  will."  Thus  the 
very  basis  of  a  girl's  education  was,  of  course,  wanting ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  the  year  1784,  Hamann  placed  his 
eldest  daughter  at  a  bdarding-school.  "  If  she  has  the  good  quali- 
ties which  her  instructress  attributes  to  her,"  he  wrote,  ^she  shall  not 
become  a  woman  of  society,  but  shall  ful6Il  her  duties  as  a  sister  and 
daughter,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  a  good  wife  and  house-mother.  If 
she  has  talents  for  society  and  for  teaching,  her  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters  have  the  best  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them."  To  this 
same  oldest  daughter  he  wrote, in  1787  :  "Fear  God,  my  dear  child, 
and  do  not  forget  your  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters ;  just  as  I 
carry  you  all  in  my  feelings  and  in  my  heart  Do  not  read  from 
overcuriosity,  but  moderately.  In  the  best  gardens  there  are  net- 
tles, with  which  one  may  get  stung.     Accustom  yourself,  dear  child, 

' "  1  hare  worked  like  a  hone,"  Hamann  writes,  "  until  Easter,  to  accomplish  my  ot^eet 
in  the  Latin,"  (with  young  Lindner ;)  and  he  proceeds  to  give  an  excellent  description  of 
Cicero's  "  laborious"  teaching;  which,  at  the  same  time,  shows  signs  of  the  "passionate." 
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to  read  often  in  good  books,  rather  than  in  those  of  harmful  amuse- 
TimtP  In  a  sabseqaent  letter  he  sajs :  **  I  am  rejoiced,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  soul,  at  your  eagerness  to  labor  in  educating  jour  younger 
«iftter.    Be  helpful  also  to  your  good  old  mother,  and  make  her  life 

comfortable  by  taking  part  in  her  domestic  emplojrments.** 

He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  reached  the  end  which  he  sought  to 

attain,  by  means  of  the  boarding  institution. 

Besides  the  pedagogical  views  above  given,  which  were  the  natural 

^atgrowth  of  Hamann*s  relations  in  life,  there  occur  in  his  writings 

:anaDy  valuable  thoughts  upon  education  and  instruction ;  from  which 

'^e  here  add  a  few : — 

1.  God  18  mighty  in  the  weak.    But  thoee  are  not  weak  who,  instead  of  seeing 
themaeWea  shepherds  of  living  lambs,  think  themselves  Pygmalions,  great 

^Kolptors,  whose  loving  hearts,  if  the  gods  will,  can  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into 
own  work. 

2.  It  is  tme,  I  deny  roundly  that  there  is  as  little  nse  in  wrestling  and  battling 
in  the  world,  as  in  being  let  entirely  alone. 

3.  A  fund  of  misanthropy,  and  rigid  mental  habits,  can  not  succeed  in  a  teacher, 
^Bspectally  a  pnblio  one.  An  enemy  to  men  and  a  friend  to  this  world,  both  are 
-^enemies  to  Crod 

4.  The  worth  of  a  human  soul,  whose  loss  or  harm  can  not  be  compensated  by 
S^ning  the  whole  world, — how  little  is  the  worth  of  such  a  soul  understood  by 

le  delineator  of  Emile,  blind  as  the  son  of  the  prophets  (2d  Kings,  vi :  15-17.) 

school  is  a  mountain  of  God,  like  Dothan,  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of 

ire,  round  about  Elisha.    Let  us  also  open  our  eyes  and  see,  lest  we  despise  some 

these  little  ones,  since  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  their  angels  in 

iven  do  always  see  the  face  of  the  Father  in  heaven. 

5.  What  ignorance  is  that  of  the  worldly-wise,  who  dare  to  talk  about  edoea- 
1,  without  the  very  beginning  of  wisdom,  fear,  and  divine  unction ! 

To  a  teacher  of  worldly  wisdom,  who  was  about  writing  a  Natural 
hilosophy  for  children,  Hamann  wrote : — 

6.  You  are,  in  truth,  a  master  in  Israel,  if  you  count  it  a  little  thing  to  transform 
^roorwlf  into  a  little  child,  in  spite  of  your  learning.    Or  have  you  more  cxpecta- 

from  children,  having  found  your  grown-up  hearers  unable  to  keep  up  with 
in  endurance  and  celerity  of  thought  t    For,  to  the  execution  of  your  scheme, 
'^  great  knowledge  of  children  is  requisite ;  which  can  not  be  acquired  either  in 
^nlite  soeiety  nor  in  academical  life. 

Hie  blinded  heathen  had  a  reverence  for  children,  and  certainly  a  baptized  phi- 
losopher ought  to  know  that  something  more  is  requisite  in  writing  for-chiloren 
^^tluBi  the  wit  even  of  a  Fontelle,  and  an  amorous  style  of  composition.  What 
^^nH  petriff  beantifbl  minds,  and  inspire  mind  into  beautiful  marble,  is  high  trea- 
son to  the  innocence  jof  children. 

To  prepare  for  one's  self-praise  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  to 
yarticipate  in  such  a  desire  and  ambition,  is  no  vulgar  occupation ;  it  must  be 
^Mmnenoed,  not  by  robbing  birds  of  many-colored  featliers,  bat  with  the  volunta- 
^  potting  on  all  superiority  in  age  or  wisdom,  and  the  self-denial  of  all  vanity. 
•A  philosophioal  book  for  children  must  appear  as  simple,  foolish,  and  insipid,  as  a 
^vae  book  for  men.  Examine  yourself,  whether  you  have  the  heart  to  be  the 
^nithor  of  a  ainiple,  fooUah,  insipid.  Natural  Philosophy.  If  you  have,  you  are  a 
^hilasopher  for  children. 

Hie  chief  law  of  methods  for  children  is  this  ;  to  let  one's  self  down  tn  their 

'^vcakiMw;  to  become  their  servant,  where  one  would  naturally  choose  to  be  their 

^DMter;  to  follow  them,  where  one  would  naturally  lead  them;  to  learn  their 

liBgotffe  and  their  mind,  where  one  would  naturally  constrain  them  to  imitate 

17 
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his  own.  This  practical  principle,  it  is,  however,  possible  neither  to  understand 
nor  to  act  fully  np  to,  nnless  one  has  become  fully  absorbed  in  affection  fur  chil- 
dren. 

7.  Without  the  law  of  complete  freedom,  man  would  be  fit  for  no  imitation, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  education  and  receptivity ;  for,  of  all  animals,  man  is  the 
greatest  pantomimist 

8.  How  much  menial  quickening  have  I  enjoyed  in  the  Swiss  roason*s  hot  of 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  !  How  skillfully,  in  this  affecting  drama,  is  the  proton  p§eU' 
doa  of  the  apostles,  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  rtvpect  to  legislation,  discovered  1 

In  the  hut  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  I  found  indications  of  a  stricter  phik>- 
sophical  and  political  system,  than  in  Rnynal^s  ten  volumes  of  £ast  and  West 
Indian  Tales. 

The  author  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude  adapted  his  style  entirely  to  the  tone  of 
national  feeling.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  as  admirers  of  purity  and  lucidity  of  style 
must  find  it,  it  undeniably  contains  passages  of  beauty,  strength,  and  power,  which 
one  can  not  become  tired  of  reading. 

9.  I  think  of  education  as  I  do  of  all  other  human  instrumentalities,  whose  sno- 
cess  depends  wholly  upon  a  blessing  from  above ;  I  prefer  a  moderate  use  of  it  to 
a  forced  and  excessive  one.* 

To  Reichardt,  whose  son  was  dead,  Ilamann  wrote  : — 

10.  The  giver  of  all  pleasure  is  also  the  God  of  all  consolation  ;  and  both  have 
their  source  on  high,  from  this  fatherly  and  motherly  heart  Man  knows  not,  but 
God  only,  the  best  way  and  the  best  time.  The  best  of  all  educational  institutions 
for  our  whole  race  is  this  dear  death  ;  the  best  Philanthropinum  is  that  spiritoal 
world,  full  of  innocent  and  perfect  souls,  that  high  institution  of  real  virtoosos, 
and  of  the  mothers  of  us  all. 

In  a  letter  to  Bucholtz,  who  had  also  lost  a  son,  he  wrote : — 

The  natural  disproportions  appearing  upon  the  census-lists  may  perhaps  have 
their  deepest  foundation  in  the  |>olitical  arithmetic  of  heaven  ;  which  is  obliged  to 
recruit  it»clf  from  these  innocent  dasses.f 

*^  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not/'  said  the 
founder  of  the  covenant  of  baptism,  the  living  God ;  therefore  they  all  lire  with 
him.  The  dead  boy  lives,  not  only  in  the  feelings  and  hearts  of  those  who  have 
loved  him  and  seen  him,  but  his  life  on  high  will  act  like  a  magnet  on  us,  to  draw 
us  toward  the  place  and  condition  in  which  he  is ;  whither  he  has  gone  as  our  fore- 
runner, perhaps,  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  first-born  toward  h»  brothen  and  sis- 
ters, as  a  protecting  spirit  and  good  angel,  better  than  can  be  done  by  flesh  and 
blood.  Which  of  us  knows  for  what  the  Father  of  Spirits  may  destine  his  ^'ontmii- 
2a,  vagula,  blandula  7^'  And  are  not  his  dispensations  intended  to  cultivate  in 
us  some  heavenly  characteristics ;  to  wean  us  from  earthly  pleasures,  which  ara 
only  transient  food,  and  do  not  endure  until  a  better  life  \  and  to  accustom  na  to 
higher  enjoyments  f 

Having  thus  collected  some  of  Hamann's  scattered  thoughts  upon 

education,  to  facilitate  a  judgment  upon  them  collectively,  I  return  to 

his  usually  uniform  life.    The  society  of  eminent  men,  whom  he  met 

in  Konigsberg,  especially  Kant  and  Ilippel,  and  a  correspondence  with 

others, — Herder,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Moser,  Rlopstock,  <kc., — enlivened  and 

seasoned  his  simple  and  quiet  existence. 

*  Hamann's  Tiewi  are  of  great  importauce,  upon  the  noTehies  introduced  into  German  oi^ 
thofraphj,  by  Damm,  (1773,)  Klopstoclc,  and  Campe,  (1778.)  See  his  "  New  Apok^  tf  tkt 
Letter  H,"  and  **  T^wo  Mitet  added  to  the  lateet  German  Literature." 

t  Of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  be  says,  in  a  letter  to  Kraus,  ^*  Whose  citizens  are  gathered 
more  from  the  young,  than  from  philosophers,  noblemen,  the  powerful,  or  the  men  of  th« 
world.  By  means  of  the  mortality  of  the  young,  it  seems,  also,  that  the  population  of  tbs 
kingdom  of  bearen  surpasses  that  of  earthly  realms  ;  and  with  good  reason." 
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Ji,  variety  of  causes  brought  him  into  troubled  and  difficult  cir* 
cumstancea,  until,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1784,  Franz  Bucboltz,  lord 
of  'Welbergen,  in  Westphalia,  by  a  very  liberal  donation,  freed  him 
entireljfrom  all  want,  and  especially  from  all  concern  for  the  future  of 
his  ehildreo. 

At  Bucholtz's  invitation,  he  set  out,  June  2l8t,  1*787,  with  his  son, 
for  A^estphalia,  tarried  for  a  season  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  at  Pemplefort, 
and.  then  at  Welbergen  and  Munster,  with  Bucholtz.  While  here  he 
received  benefits  from  Prince  Furstenberg  and  Princess  Gallitzin. 
His  letters,  during  the  last  months  of  this  year  and  the  first  of  next, 
repeatedly  allude  to  his  death.  "  He  who  has  brought  me  so  far, 
with  so  many  signs  and  wonders,"  he  writes,  Nov.  14th,  1787,  "will 
*l*o  bring  me  home  to  my  real  country,  with  peace  and  joy,  Kyrie 
Beison !  and  will  enable  me  to  look  with  displeasure  upon  every 
heaven  and  elysium  on  the  earth."  And  again,  on  the  24th :  "  The 
nearer  the  night  of  my  life  approaches,  the  brighter  becomes  the 
morning  star  in  my  heart ;  not  through  the  letter  of  nature,  but 
through  the  spirit  of  the  scriptures,  to  which  I  owe  thanks  more  than 
to  the  former." 

^arch  23d,  1788 :  "  The  more  the  outer  man  decays,  the  more  the 
iDHer  grows.  The  older  and  more  helpless  I  become,  the  more  rest- 
"^y  peaceful,  and  happy  I  am.  God  has  given  me  an  evening  of  rest, 
**•*  unyoked  me  from  the  labor  of  public  employment,  for  which  I 
•"*  as  little  fit  as  for  intercourse  with  the  world.  Although  it  gives 
iQ^  a  foretaste  of  heaven  upon  earth,  yet  this  hidden  treasure  is  not  a 
'^^'ard  for  my  own  services  and  worth,  but  a  grace,  a  gift  from  a 
"^lier  hand,  which  I  am  bound  to  worship.  It  was  needful  for  me, 
^  l>"urify  and  strengthen  me." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1788,  he  softly  fell  asleep.  He  was  buried 
^  tie  garden  of  the  Princess  Gallitzin.* 

**  It  was  not  the  fullness  and  grace  of  his  learning,  not  power  of 
^^enjtanding,  not  the  wealth  of  his  wit,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
"^^n  the  most  valuable  characteristic  of  this  man,  or  his  most  desir- 
*'^*^  qualities  for  the  present  day ;  but  his  straightforwardness,  open- 
"^^^^  uprightness,  and  purity ;  his  freedom  from  vanity  and  pretense ; 
^^tented,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  unseen  to  give  out  the  fragrance 
^  kis  wisdom,  and  living  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  elevated  senti- 
""^^^t  which  he  repeated  a  little  before  his  death  :  "  It  is  the  truth 
^*^ich  makes  us  free,  and  not  the  imitation  of  it."t 

0>n|Mur«  Jacobi'B  letter  to  Lavater.    F.  H   Jacobi'a  '''Correspondence,"  1,  482.    The 
'^OcMtOallftxIfi  Intended  to  hare  engrayed  on  hit  tombstone  the  text,  1  Corintbiana,  i :  23-26. 


"^Uaaeelieot  deaeription  la  by  tbe  editor  of  Ilamann'a  Works,  at  the  end  of  the  preface 


XV.    FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WOLP. 

[TiftDsUtod  fur  Uw  AoMriflui  Joanal  of  Ednoation,  from  tho  GonnoB  of  Kari  too  Saaatr.l 


Friedrich  August  Wolf  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Hainrode, 
a  village  not  far  from  Nordhausen;  where  his  father  was  school- 
master and  organist.  Before  the  boy  could  well  speak  or  walk,  his 
father  tried  to  teach  him  Latin  and  German.  At  two  years  old,  long 
before  he  could  read  or  write,  he  knew  many  Latin  words.  From  his 
mother,  he  inherited  a  pleasant  expression,  and  a  love  of  music 

Li  1765,  his  father  removed  to  Nordhausen.  His  son,  at  the  age 
of  six,  entered  the  third  class  of  the  gymnasium  there,  and,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  was  placed  in  the  first  Fabricius  was  rector  at  6rst, 
and  was  followed  by  Hake,  a  very  able  man,  who  had  much  influence 
upon  Wolf^  but,  unfortunately,  died  after  a  rectorate  of  only  nine 
months,  in  1771.  Under  his  successor,  Alberti,  the  gymnasium 
declined.  Wolf,  at  fifteen,  detected  this  man's  ignorance  in  a  lesson ; 
and,  at  a  public  examination,  showed  that  he  had  dictated  diflScnlt 
questions  and  answers  to  the  scholars,  in  order  to  a  good  appearance 
before  the  spectators.  After  this.  Wolf  attended  the  gymnasium  but 
little,  but  studied  the  classics  by  himself  with  -great  zeal ;  bdng 
bountifully  furnished  with  books  by  two  preachers  and  a  physician 
in  Nordhausen,  and  especially  by  Collaborator  Leopold  in  Oefeld. 
He  also  learned,  under  music-director  Frankenstein,  as  much  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  his  instructor  knew  himselE 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  his  father  placed  him  with  Schroeter,  the 
well-known  organist  at  Nordhausen.  Although  the  young  man  had 
studied  the  organ  and  clavier  with  eagerness,  he  had  no  wish  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  For  this  reason,  Schroeter  tormented 
him  with  mathematical  demonstrations.  **"  I  never  liked  these,"  he 
said,  **  for  I  observed  that  the  better  mathematician  a  man  was,  so 
much  the  more  unfit  was  he  for  the  best  of  other  studies.** 

In  1777,  he  entered  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  where^  oontraiy 
to  all  usage,  he  matriculated  as  student  in  philology.  Heyoe  re- 
marked as  much  to  him,  to  which  he  answered,  ^  There  are,  at  mofit| 
four  or  six  good  professorships  of  philology  in  the  Grerman  universi- 
ties ;  and  one  of  these  I  propose  to  obtain."  He  was  not  dose  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures;  but  most  zealously  pursued  his  own 
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fttadies,  with  tlie  help  of  the  library.  He  did  not  even  enter  He jne's 
philologidil  seminary ;  but  read  lectures^  himself,  to  sixteen  hearers^ 
on  Xeoophon  and  Demosthenes^ 

On  Heyne's  recommendation,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  ap- 
pointed, in  1779,  collaborator  in  the  Piedagogium  at  Ilefeld;  and, 
two  yean  afterward,  Was  unanimously  chosen  rector  at  Osterode, 
after  having  read  a  brilliant  probationary  dissertation  on  an  ode  of 
Horace,  and  two  chapters  of  Thucydides.* 

In  1779,  Fredrio  IL  of  Prussia,  by  a  cabinet  order  to  his  minis- 
ter, Zedlita,  gare  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
daasies,  which  occasioned  the  publication  of  new  editions  of  them. 
Wolf  was  thus  induced  to  publish,  in  1782,  Plato's  ** Symposium;^ 
*od  the  reputation  of  this  book  was  the  occasion  of  the  invitationf 
which  he  received  to  fill  Trapp's  place,  at  Halle,  whither  he  went,  in 
1783. 

Wolfs  appointment  specifies  that  he  shall  '^  act  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  in  particular  of  pedagogy,  according  to  his  official 
duty;  shall  yearly  deliver  an  instructive  free  course  of  public  lectures 
^pon  the  art  of  education;  in  regard  to  the  pedagogical  instruc- 
^n  within  the  Teachers*  Seminary^  he  must  spend  as  much  time 
**  possible  in  the  practical  direction  of  it;  and,  to  this  end,  must 
^^ti  instruct  in  the  boarding-school,  in  the  presence  of  the  seminary 
Pupils;  and  must  himself  have  the  oversight  of  the  boarding-school.'* 

Trapp  seems  to  have  received  nearly  the  same  instructions  from  the 
Roister;  but  thefe  was  as  much  difference  between  his  conceited 
^P^rations  under  them  and  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  Wolf's,  that 
^^r^  was  between  his  superficiality  and  the  thorough  learning  and 
t^tm  of  Wolf, 
^ot,  however,  that  Wolf  found  affairs  to  his  mind  at  his  entrance 

^^hito  at  Oaterode  he  mMTied,  and  had  one  aoo  aod  three  dauf  hters.    The  aoo  died 
*''t»',  and  b«  was  divorced  Id  1802. 

^^^^Im  Praarian  minlaler,  von  Zedlitz,  waa  ao  enthualaatic  belierer  in  Baaedow'a  peda; o^eal 
^j^^«  and  niidertakiDfa.  Thi9  fact  waa  the  reaaon  of  hia  inyiting  Trapp,  fhe  teacher  at  tlie 
2j*^«threpiiMim  at  Deaiaa,  to  Halle :  and  of  hte  eatabliahing  there  a  profeaeorship  of  peda> 
''« txpreaalj  fiir  him.  The  new  profeaaor  vtmm  (at  the  aame  time,)  placed  in  charge  of  an 
tional  iofltitotion,  in  which  boys  were  taaght,  and  teachers  were  trained  also. 

waa  a  thoroufh  follower  of  Basedow,  as  hia  *^  Attempt  at  a  Sfyttem  of  Ptdagngy** 

*%,   Tbia  book  cootaina  a  conceited,  shallow^  and  narrow  course  of  reaaoning  upon 

^^Vw,  phitoaopliy,  and  learning;  an  pxaltation  of  what  ia  vulgar,  and  a  vulgar  contempt  for 

J^™**  la  bobla.  For  csample,  **  the  learning  of  foreign  languagea  iaone  of  the  greateat  evila  which 

^*'-t  the  aelMola»  ^apeelaily  in  Oermany;  and  which  hinder  the  progresa  of  men  to  perfection 

^^  ItUpplDcaa."    **  It  ia  inquired,  how  many  languagea,  and  what,  should  the  teacher  learn  1 

^^^M  to  God  that  h«  waa  expected  to  learn  none  but  his  own !    If  education  were  placed 

*^*^*k  the  beat  poaaibla  footing,  both  Latin  and  French  would  be  banished  from  Germany." 

*■>  1781, Trapp  reaigned  hia  appointment,  to  take  charge  of  an  educational  institution  at 
^^■kftburg ;  and  the  oiBcial  sueceaaor  of  this  ignorant  opponent  of  claaaicai  atudiea,  waa  the 
philolofflaC  of  hia  aga,  F.  A.  Wolf. 
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upon  the  professorship  at  Halle.  The  reverse  was  the  case.  Soloi 
a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  students,  that  they  desired  nothing  mon 
than  to  be  trained  for  the  course  of  life  which  they  intended  to  pur 
sue.  They  usually  reduced  the  required  three  years  of  the  academka 
course  to  two ;  so  that  they  had  time  only  for  the  most  indispensabh 
collegiate  studies.*  Thus  it  occurred  that  Wolf  found  no  encourage 
ment  at  all  for  his  philological  lectures.  He  was  quite  discouragec 
from  lecturing  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  when  encouraging  letter 
reached  him  from  Blester  and  Zedlitz.  The  latter  said  that  Woli 
must  *^help  to  remove  the  one  reproach  under  which  Halle  had  labored 
that  no  philologists  had  been  trained  there."  And,  he  continued 
^  The  public  will  soon  do  me  the  justice  to  confess  that  I,  also,  hav( 
done  what  I  could  to  this  end,  since  I  have  employed  for  the  pur 
pose  a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  taste,  and  zeal ;  and,  as  f ar  ai 
was  in  my  power,  have  rewarded  him.  This  confession  to  my  honoi 
I  am  certain  you  will  wring  from  the  public" 

A  liking  for  liberal  studies  gradually  grew  up  among  the  students 
The  philological  seminary,  established  by  Wolf's  means,  in  1787 
was  chiefly  instrumental  to  this  end.  Up  to  this  time,  teachers  hac 
usually  been  chosen  from  among  the  theological  students.  Wolf  eo 
deavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  build  up  a  class  of  teachers  distinct  fron 
the  preachers ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  the  contempt  fo 
classical  studies  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  philanthropists ;  ii 
his  own  words,  '*  to  raise  up  again  the  steadily  failing  taste  for  thor 
ough  classical  learning/'  The  seminarists  not  only  received  theoreti 
cal  training,  but  had  the  opportunity  for  practice  in  teaching.  Th< 
boarding-school  was,  throughout,  organized  like  that  at  Gottingen. 

Wolf's  address  to  the  seminarists,  at  the  opening  of  his  philologica 
seminary,  is  worthy  of  attention.  He  says  that  he  has  always  laborer 
for  the  good  of  the  pupils,  without  any  ulterior  views.  '*I^"  he  con 
tinned,  **  I  had  had  the  usual  collateral  views,  I  should  invariably  hav< 
directed  my  instructions  rather  to  the  ears  than  to  the  understanding 
I  am,  however,  conscious  that  I  have  never  aimed  to  attract  a  multi 
tude  of  hearers,  but  only  to  dispense  thorough  knowledge ;  that  is,  t< 
have  hearers,  though  few,  well-trained  and  desirous  of  learning 
This  makes  my  pleasure  the  greater,  to  see  that  a  love  of  classica 
learning  is  actually  increasing  in  our  university.  Four  years  ago,  ] 
should  have  been  much  perplexed  to  find  twelve  members  of  such  ai 
institution  as  this ;  while  I  have  now  had  the  true  pleasure  of  bein| 

*  Life  of  Wolf,  by  KOrte.  1, 122.  Wolf  repeatedly  describe*  studenta  of  this  kind.  Wu 
instance.  •'  Such  are  fortunate  if  they  find  a  teacher  who  will  chew  erery  thinf  for  them ; ' 
and.  in  another  place,  ^  Be  cony.nced  that  no  one  ever  taught  usefallj,  who  bad  not  belbre 
hand  learned  well  at  school." 
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able  to  select  the  present  large  number  of  industrious  members  from 
a  still  greater  one  of  candidates.** 

Wolf  might  well  say  that  he  was  free  from  "  the  usual  collateral 
views."  A  man  who  would  give  up  the  rector's  salary  of  seven  hun- 
dred thalers,  at  Osterode,  and  decline  the  invitation  to  Qera,  where 
one  thousand  thalers  was  promised  him,  and  would  accept,  instead, 
the  professorship  at  Halle,  with  its  income  of  three  hundred  thalers, 
most,  truly,  have  been  governed  by  some  nobler  motive  than  that 
of  gaining  money.  He  sought  honorable  success,  as  a  teacher ;  and 
was  no  fool  with  tinkling  bells,  to  direct  his  instructions  rather  to  the 
ears  than  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  had  too  much  capacity, 
genius,  and  learning,  to  be  capable  of  such  arts ;  a  wealthy  man  does 
not  practice  counterfeiting. 

With  every  year,  his  success,  and  the  number  of  his  hearers,  in- 
creased. Among  these,  the  writer  of  this  account  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one.  At  the  first  of  Wolf's  lectures,  which  he  attended 
io  1798,  the  room  was  crowded ;  and  the  same  was  the  case,  in  1803 
and  1804,  with  all  the  lectures  which  he  attended. 

If  Wol^  at  his  entrance  upon  his  professorship  at  Halle,  was  forced 
to  make  bitter  complaints  of  the  vulgar  mercenariness  of  the  stu- 
dents, which  looked  no  further  than  to  the  procurement  of  means  to 
earn  their  bread,  his  subsequent  view  of  his  numerous  audience,  of 
whom  but  a  small  part  were  philologistst,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  conquered  in  the  contest  with  this  ignoble  feeling, 
and  that  a  noble  aspiration  after  truly  universal  acquirements  was 
awakened  among  the  students.     How  well  he  understood  how  to 
stimulate  this  zeal,  those  who  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his 
pupils  can  learn,  from  the  many  academical  programmes  which  he 
has  collected  in  his  miscellaneous  works.     In  the  first,  he  starts  from 
Seneca's  proposition,  "  He  who  is  every  where  is  nowhere,"  and  utters 
a  warning  against  studying,  superficially,  too  many  subjects,  without 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  any  of  them.     In  the  second, 
he  discusses  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  in- 
atructing  by  dialogue,  and  the  present  one  of  lecturing  from  the  chair. 
In  order  that  the  students  might,  to  some  extent,  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages of  the  ancient  method,  examinations   and   disputations   were 
established.     **  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  names,"  he  adds ;  "  these 
exercises  will  be  of  great  service  to  you,  not  only  by  developing  your 
&nlity  in  language,  but  your  opinions.     In  a  third.  Wolf  graphically 
portrays  a  good  teacher.     Above  all  things,  he  must  teach  what  is 
true,  and  do  it  thoroughly.     There  must,  however,  be  a  second  quali- 
fication.    **  You  will  perhaps,  my  fellow  laborers,"  he  continues,  "  think 
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what  this  is.  I  have  not  so  low  an  opinion  of  your  intelligence  as  to 
believe  that  you  will  imagine  that  it  is  sweet  words,  action,  or  lively 
gesticulation.  Such  meretricious  attractions  are  for  the  theater,  not 
for  the  place  of  instruction ;  for  speeches  intended  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  not  for  a  learned  discourse  intended  to  teach 
youths  wisdom.  Some  action  is,  nevertheless,  appropriate  even  to 
such  a  discourse ;  but  moderate  and  uniform.  *  *  *  This  second 
requisite  is  not  so  much  an  outward  means  of  adding  to  the  excellenee 
of  the  discourse,  as  something  bound  closely  up  with  the  instructioii 
itself.  I  mean  a  mode  of  teaching  appropriate  to  each  subject, 
which  shall  display  it  in  an  order  which  shall  bring  all  its  parts  dia- 
tinctly  out;  shall  put  each  in  the  right  place;  and  in  intelligible,  pure, 
clear,  appropriate,  and,  where  proper,  witty  language ;  such  as  belongs 
to  educated  men.***  Every  discourse  should  also  be  suited  to  the  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  its  hearers ;  and,  as  some  of  these  are  strong, 
and  some  are  weak,  the  teacher  may,  perhaps,  adopt  a  mean,  in  style, 
as  for  a  class  between  these  two.  Having  said  so  much  of  the  requi- 
sites of  teachers,  he  proceeds  to  consider  what  should  be  demanded 
of  the  hearers.  "  Of  you,  fellow -laborers,"  he  says,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  required  that  you  bring  to  your  new  instruction 
(moral)  ears  which  have  been  well-trained  in  school  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  that  medium  style  of  instruction,  which  b,  however,  such  as 
is  appropriate  to  the  university."  In  a  fourth  programme.  Wolf  de- 
fends the  custom  of  lecturing  fron^  the  chair;  which  must  be  an  art; 
and  must  vary  much  with  the  qualities  of  its  subjects  and  hearers. 
The  more  learned  the  professor,  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  teach- 
jng ;  aud  the  more  will  educated  hearers  give  consideration  to  what 
he  says,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  says  it  The  most  learned  men 
have  proceeded  from  the  schools  of  those  who  merely  read  from 
manuscript  sheets ;  while  others,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  delivery, 
have  been  but  little  esteemed  among  intelligent  and  learned  people. 

I  would  gladly  give  fuller  accounts  of  these  programmes ;  but  these 
extracts  will  exemplify  the  free,  clear,  and  vivid  style  in  which  Wolf 
addressed  the  students.  Some  of  his  academical  writings  discuss 
false  readings,  which  have  occasioned  teachers  useless  exertions.  He 
usually  cites  earlier  explanations ;  shows  them  to  be  distorted  and 
faulty ;  and  then,  in  some  remarkably  simple  way,  loosens  the  knot. 
Even  to  read  these  philological  programmes  enables  one  to  imagine 
Wolf's  oral  interpretation  of  the  classics  must  have  enchained  his 
audience. 

*  lie  mjTB.  in  another  proframine,  **  Tlie  language  of  lectures  abould  be  familiar,  cltangiflf 
as  aubjecta  vary,  but  nowhere  like  a  book." 

No.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.—]  15. 


AithoQgli,  during  the  first  ten  yean  of  his  labors  at  Halle,  his 
eA>rts,  both  oral  and  written,  had  been  confined  within  a  narrow 
sphere,  he  began  about  the  year  1795  to  have  a  European  reputation* 
In  this  year  appeared  his  ^^ Prolegomena  to  Ifomer ;"  b,  small  work, 
bat  which  gained  a  reputation  unprecedented  in  philology,  although 
tihe  greateet  minds  were  at  variance  even  with  themselves  as  to  its 
oondoMons.  These  were,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  not  by  the 
Bjune  author,  but  that  each  of  them  consists  of  various  separate  rhap- 
sodies^ by  diflforent  rhapoodists ;  and  that  these  were  put  in  oonneo- 
-tion  with  each  other  by  the  diaskeatists  of  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse, 
id  by  Uiter  critics. 

There  was  no  disagreement  in  the  opinion  that  Wolf  had  pursued 
undertaking  with  the  greatest  acuteness,  and  with  eminent  leam- 
mng,  whatever  diflferences  may  have  existed  as  to  his  conclusions. 
Avillieliii  von  Humboldt,  G.  Hermann,  the  two  Schlegels,  and  other 
^^elebrated  men,  supported  him.  Ruhnken  wrote  to  him,  ^  I  have  read 
your  Prolegomena  more  than  once,  enchained  both  by  the  wealth  of 
your  distinguished  learning  and  by  the  acuteness  of  your  historical 
<^tieisai.  In  regard  to  your  argument  against  the  antiquity  of  writ- 
Snf^,  it  IS  with  me  as  it  was  with  him  who  read  Plato's  Pbsedon* 
^VHiile  I  am  reading  the  book,  I  agree  with  you ;  but  when  I  lay  the 
book  down,  the  whole  demonstration  escapes  with  it**  And  Bois- 
^onade  pronounced  a  similar  opinion. 

Voes  was  opposed  to  Wolf's  views,  as  was  Schiller,  very  strongly. 
^Wieland  said,  also  arguing  against  him,  ^  The  Wolfian  method  of 
oritioiBai  is  very  flattering  to  us  poor  backward  votaries  of  epic  poetry ; 
Wwj  according  to  it,  the  ancient  singer  loses,  all  at  once,  his  divine 
Splendor,  and  becomes  as  one  of  us.**  A  naive  simplicity,  which 
x-eTersea  the  sentiment  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  makes  it  read  "  I 
xnaat  increase,  and  he  must  decrease." 

Gdthe's  earlier  views  seem  to  have  agreed  entirely  with  WielandV, 
\yat  to  arise  from  a  nobler  motive.     I  refer  to  the  well  known  verses: 

'^Firat,  to  the  health  of  the  man  who  at  Uist  has  relieved  vm  of  Homer, 
Boldly,  and  thus  he  tammona  ni  to  a  higher  career. 
For  who  will  oontend  with  the  gods,  or  who  with  one  of  them  even  r 
Bnt  to  be  one,  though  the  last,  of  the  Homeridn,  is  grand." 

GOthe  afterward,  however,  wrote,  referring  to  his  earlier  opinion, 
"Uiat  he  was  *'  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
^^r  the  Iliad.'' 

Such  an  excitement  was  stirred  up  among  great  intellects  by  the 
Prolegomena.  They  have  also  brought  up  some  very  important 
<)U6stion8. 
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With  this  work  began  a  democradc  strife  against  the  aristocracy  of 
the  intellectual  world.  Homendae  or  Homer,  is  a  question  often  dis- 
cussed, in  the  course  of  it,  in  reference  to  the  greatest  works  of  antiq- 
uity. 

Herder's  "  Voices  of  the  Nations^  and  "  Vitws  of  Poetry^  had 
testified,  as  Gothe  remarks,  **  that  poetry  is  a  gift  to  the  world  and  to 
nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated 
men." 

And  Wolf  says  '*  Every  poetical  age  consists  of  one  generation  and 
one  man.  Each  such  age  is  but  one  mind,  one  soul.  And  they  dif- 
fer only  by  the  difference  of  their  circumstances.*' 

Who  will  not  rejoice  that  poetry,  instead  of  being  the  prerogative 
of  a  few  highly-gifted  men,  while  all  others  are  deprived  of  it,  is  a 
gift  to  the  people  ?  And  above  the  multitude  of  the  poets  stand 
Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Camoens  (Cervantes?)  and  Gothe, 
like  lofty  palms  and  cedars  above  the  underbrush.  But  does  not 
Homer  rank  with  them  ?  Or  are  the  HomeridaB  princes  among  the 
poets  of  the  nations  ? 

A  second  respect  in  which  Prolegomena  constitute  an  epoch  is,  the 
boldness  with  which  Wolf  attacked  the  belief  of  a  thousand  years, 
that  one  man,  Homer,  wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  with  which 
he  termed  this  belief  an  error,  in  spite  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  By 
this  he  inaugurated  a  style  of  criticism,  which  no  longer  recognized 
authority,  but  took  pleasure  in  boldly  summoning  all  before  its  bar, 
even  the  holiest.  Especially  did  Wolf  exert  this  influence  upon  bib- 
lical criticism.*  "  Holy  or  profane  writers,"  he  says,  "  are  all  one  to 
me.  Secondary  considerations  do  not  make  me  timid,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  affect  timidity.  The  demonstration,  which  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  dissimilar  portions 
belonging  to  different  ages,  and  dates  back  not  further  than  to  a  period 
a  little  after  Solomon — such  a  demonstration  I  should  put  forth  without 
any  horror." 

Yet  Wolf  complimented  himself  as  **  having  preserved  himself 
equally  free  from  credulity  and  doubt  ;f  and  combated  the  error  that 
the  higher  criticism  could  only  destroy. 

*  KBrte'a  '■X>t<e/'  l-  319 ;  and  tame,  1.  28 ;  where  Kttrte  Mys  that,  even  while  a  scholar,  Wolf 
had  arrived  at  the  remarkable  cooctusion  that,  through  the  ii^norance  of  hit  teAchera,  he  had 
learned  ererj  thinf  falsely  and  perrertedty.  "  He  had  even  begun  to  distrust  hit  father.  *  * 
In  short,  he  thought  it  not  Impossible  that,  so  fiur  as  historical  truth  was  concerned,  a  set  of 
idle  tales  had  been  made  up  and  told  the  scholars."  His  weak  rector,  whose  ignorancs  and 
falsehood  he  had  discoTered,  caused  him  these  doubts :  which  were  a  remarkable  premonition 
of  the  skepticism  and  criticism  of  his  later  years. 

t  Kttrte,  2,  223 ;  where  it  is  stated  that  the  aged  Wieland  also  rejoiced  at  the  ProlcfoiBsoa, 
lor  the  reason  that  the  turn  of  the  Bible  would  ''come  after  that  of  this  idoL" 
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In  Wolfs  lecture-room  stood  only  one  bust,  that  of  Lessiog ;  and, 
among  hia  colleagues,  his  connection  was  closest  with  Semler.  We 
oan  readily  see  what  drew  him  to  these  two  men;  and  direcUj 
he  promoted  the  objects  which  the  former  had  led  in  seeking. 

Wolffs  attacks  upon  authorities  which  it  had  been  supposed  could 
not  even  be  attempted,  naturally  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  hear- 
ers. Although  mature  age  easily  inclines  to  take  part  for  what  is 
established,  and  is  displeased  at  any  thing  unusual  and  new,  and 
which  is  strongly  opposed  to  what  is  ancient ;  yet  the  young  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  delighted  to  shake  off  ail  obligation  and  authority, 
and  to  set  themselves  up  above  their  predecessors.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  damped  the  sometimes  excessive  vigor  of  Wolf's 
scholars.  The  strange  attacks  which  he  made,  without  any  notice, 
vrere  not  made  merely  for  pleasure ;  this  would  have  stimulated  youth- 
ful minds  to  similar  attacks ;  but  they  were  the  results  of  the  great 
and  comprehensive  labors  of  a  man  of  genius.  Thus,  in  this  respect, 
Wolf  awed  his  pupils,  and  made  them  modest ;  and  yet  he  strength- 
ened  them  to  persevering  activity,  thorough  searches  for  truth,  and 
emphatic  contempt  for  pretension. 

It  is  well  known  what  distinguished  scholars  came  from  Wolf's  tui- 
tion. The  ablest  of  them  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations to  him.  Bockh,  for  instance,  dedicated  his  first  work  to  him, 
and  expressed  to  him  heartfelt  thanks.  Wolf,  he  says,  introduced 
him  to  a  new  scientific  life ;  and  was  to  him,  in  advice  and  admoni- 
tion, a  second  father.  Bekker  has  expressed  the  same  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  Wolf,  as  has  Heindorf,  among  his  earlier  pupils ;  and  this 
feeling  was  entertained,  not  only  by  such  distinguished  philologists  as 
came  from  his  school,  but  by  all  the  great  number  who  had  listened 
to  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  whom  he  had  assisted  by  friendly 
advice,  giving  them  access  to  books,  or  otherwise. 

His  efforts  were,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  universities, 
but  extended  also  to  the  gymnasia.  He  had,  indeed,  taught  in  two 
of  them.  While  rector  at  Oster6de,  he  seems  to  have  accomplished, 
in  his  short  official  career  of  two  years,  an  incredible  amount  of  good 
in  the  revival  of  the  institution.  The  service,  however,  was  far  more 
extensive  and  important,  which  he  did  by  educating  in  his  seminary 
a  great  number  of  excellent  gymnasium  teachers.  It  was  for  these  that 
be  delivered  the  lectures  on*  pedagogy,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, which  were  especially  enjoined  upon  him,  and  which  were  af- 
terward printed.  Director  Fohlisch,  of  Wertheira,  a  worthy  pupil 
of  Wolf,  first  published  them,  and  Korte  afterward  issued  them 
again ;  adding  many  reports,  letters,  and  fragments  left  by  Wolf,  of  a 
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pedagogical  charaoter.*  Before  givin^^  extracts  of  Uiese  booka,  I  nmat 
rettiark  that  many  of  Wolfs  opiniona  appear  to  oontradict  each  othefi 
although  upon  a  close  ezaminatioii  this  Tariaoee  disappears.  Espe- 
cially roust  care  be  taken,  in  reading  him,  to  observe  whether  he  is 
speaking  of  his  own  ideal,  of  a  philologist  for  example,  or  whether 
he  is  only  referring,  with  a  sort  of  despairing  resignation,  to  what  k 
possible,  or  is  actually  accomplished,  under  existing  circumstances. 
These  ideab  are  found,  as  is  natural,  more  frequently  in  his  eariier 
writings;  and  the  resignation  in  the  later  ones.  I  proceed  to  give 
an  example.  "  Although,'*  says  Wol(  in  a  letter,  ^  I  so  willingly 
conceived  the  hope  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  could  be 
begun  with  the  Greek,  and  I  thus  had  entertained  a  dream  of  a  lofty 
elevation  of  the  German  national  education,  yet  I  have  long  ago 
awaked  out  of  it,  so  &r  as  regards  our«  public  schools.  The  whole 
tendency  of  our  modem  popular  education  works  against  it**  Still 
more  striking  is  what  he  says  in  an  educational  report  of  the  year 
1811 :  *^  All  those  might  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
still  more  from  that  of  Hebrew,  in  whom  is  stirred  up  no  especial 
pleasure  in  studying  languages.!  Learning  Greek  should  be  made 
a  reward  for  distinguished  industry  in  other  studies,  Latin  particularly^ 
rather  than  a  matter  of  constraint  or  wearisome  recommend* 
ations." 

A  second  instance  of  apparent  contradiction,  is  found  in  Wolf's 
views  on  writing  and  speaking  Latin ;  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer,  in  discussing  instruction  in  Latin. 

The  educational  report  of  1811,  above  mentioned,  is  an  extended 
revision  of  one  which  Wolfe  had  previously,  in  1803,  presented  to 
the  philosophical  faculty  of  Halle.  Its  subject  is,  ^Fixation  of  Limit» 
between  Schools,  UniversitieSyand  Institutions  for  Practical  Instruct 
tionP  Respecting  the  last  named.  Wolf  remarks  that  men  of  busi- 
ness must  be  trained  in  business;  but,  he  adds,  every  means  should  be 
used  to  prevent  **  any  one  from  entering  into  practical  occupatioB8| 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  upon  an  application 
of  which  such  occupations  depend;  since  the  contrary  would  cause 
the  introduction  of  a  mere  routine,  wholly  unintelligent,  and,  althou^ 
perhaps  useful  in  some  cases,  on  the  whole  entirely  uncertain.^ 

And  again :  *^  Education  must  begin  to  be  scientific  in  the  univers- 
ities ;  in  the  schools  it  must  be  preparatory,  elementary,  and  for 
general  training."    *'  Yet,  in  modern  times,  scientific  instruction  has 


*  F.  A.  Wolff  ^ConwUia  SeholoBtfca^  upon  education,  achools,  and  univenitin.    Ool* 
lected  fmm  his  literarf  remafna,  by  W.  Kttrte.    Quedlinbarf  &  Lelpzlf[.    Becker.    183S." 
t  VVulf  here  excepla  tboae  iutendiof  to  itudy  theologj. 
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been  introduced  iota  the  schools,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  youth. 
^  *  *  The  daily  increasing  superficiality  and  multitude  of  studies 
in  the  schools  should  be  opposed  by  all  possible  meuis.  In  schools, 
ftet  lessons  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
mod  the  like,  are  idtogether  superfluous  and  harmful.  *  *  ^  It 
^rould  be  much  better  for  the  scholar  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  such 
aubjecta,  than  to  suppose  himself  master  of  them,  and  to  be  capable  of 
.deceiving  even. intelligent  people  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  means 
of  possessing  a  few  insignificant,  unseasonable  preliminary  ideas. 
Whatever  pertains  to  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  is  the  province 
of  the  school;  while  the  university  deals  with  what  concerns  the 
Iiigher  intellectual  powers.  The  pupil  should  bring  to  the  university 
only  knowledge,  and  practiced  skill  in  study.  And  since  the  transi- 
tion to  the  scientific  methods  of  study,  proper  to  the  university,  can 
xiot  be  made  at  one  leap,  the  higher  classes  of  the  schools  should 
gradually  assimilate  to  it ;  without,  however,  anticipating  it,  either  in 
subject-matter  or  form.^ 

What  a  clear  view  is  this  of  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the 

school  and  the  university  I  how  lucid  the  insight  into  the  natund 

€SOurse  of  education  for  the  young!  how  wise  is  Wolf's  advice,  and 

liow  well  calculated  to  cure  the  evils  which,  since  he  wrote,  have  so  fear- 

£illy  increased  I    It  is  not  only  the  scholars,  however,  who  desire  to 

anticipate  the  univer»ty,  and  play  the  student,  in  the  gymnasium; 

1>ut  there  are  as  many  teachers  who  would  much  rather  deliver  to 

their  pupils  brilliant  lectures  fi-om  the  chair,  sometimes  upon  subjects 

wholly  without  the  province  of  the  school,  than  moderately  and  un- 

derstandingly  to  train  them  in  the  indispensable  knowledge  and  skill 

in  study,  for  which  the  scholar's  capacity  is  suited.     This  is  the  orig* 

inating  cause  of  a  certain  decrepit  indifference  and  insusceptibility  in 

many  students.     Unseasonable  luxuries  destroy  the  sound  appetite 

which  a  healthy  stomach  feels  at  meal-time. 

Wolf  U>Tmed  very  just  opinions  on  all  school-plans,  even  his  own, 
in  respect  to  practicability  and  detail.  To  a  rector,  to  whom  he  sent 
some  plans,  he  wrote:  **I  hope  that  you  and  your  young  assistants 
will  understand  these  plans-^^which  are  not  sent  as  patterns — in  the 
spirit  in  which  I  drew  them  up ;  and  make  all  the  use  of  them  which 
you  can  and  wilL  For  in  every  other  occupation,  and  in  the  school  as 
wdl,  every  thing  depends  on  those  two  auxiliary  verbs.  Without  them, 
complaints  are  useless ;  and  it  is  a  most  unworthy  destruction  of  sta- 
tionery, to  undertake  to  operate  among  your  subordinates  with  paper 
stimulants  and  ordinances.*' 
Wolf's  opinions  were  valuable,  moreover,  not  only  within  the  sphere 
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of  his  own  profession,  but  on  many  subjects  which  would  have  been 
supposed  far  out  of  his  line.  But  could  any  subject  be  reckoned  out 
of  the  sphere  of  so  great  a  genius,  so  classically  learned,  and  so 
experienced  ? 

We  may  properly  quote  such  portions  of  his  ^^Consilia^  as  display 
his  clear  views  and  judicious  tact,  in  opposing  some  pedagogical 
absurdities.  ^  Children  do  nothing  well,  but  what  they  do  willingly. 
Hence  it  follows,  that'^ll  their  studies  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
be  pursued  willingly.  And  it  is  still  better  to  contrive  that  they  shall 
willingly  do  whatever  they  must  do." 

**  Poetry  promotes  good  education  more  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  in 
respect  to  it,  no  distinction  in  the  rank  of  the  scholars  must  be  ob- 
served. Up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  poetry  should  be  the  chief 
occupation.  For  during  this  period  its  influence  is  most  valuable, 
and  likewise  the  higher  beauties  of  prose  are  not  felt  The  same  is 
true  of  a  whole  nation  ;  the  transition  to  prose  is  very  difficult" 

(Study  of  language.)  *^  The  feelings  must  go  first;  and,  when  they 
are  excited,  ideas  follow.  And  this  feeling  must,  in  the  end,  be  con- 
stituted a  rule."  **  Up  to  the  fourteenth  year,  forms  must  be  kept 
quite  out  of  sight  The  reasoning  faculties  should  at  first  not  be  put 
into  requisition  at  all ;  reasoning  weakens  the  memory."  **  Exam- 
ples should  alwa3rs  go  with — even  before — principles  and  rules.  The 
boy  must  first  learn  to  feel  what  is  witty  or  acute,  and  to  imitate  it ; 
and,  at  a  later  period  only  (scarcely  while  in  school,)  what  is  the  real 
essence  of  such  things." 

^  In  pedagogy,  scientific  study  should  be  distinguished  from  artis- 
tic;  that  is,  the  distinction  should  be  maintained  between  the  teacher 
and  the  artist" 

^  The  ancients  reasoned  less,  and  did  more.  Therefore  it  is  that 
they  were  more  acute,  and  hacfless  need  of  a  text-book  in  their  hands." 

**  Only  an  extraordinary  love  for  the  employment,  for  the  young, 
and  a  desire  based  upon  a  true  and  profound  religious  feeling,  to  labor 
for  the  next  generation,  can  make  endurable  the  inexpressible  labori- 
ousness  of  the  teacher's  vocation.  The  teacher  ought  not  to  reckon 
upon  payment,  scarcely  upon  appreciation." 

(From  ^^ General  Instructions  to  a  Learned  Educator  in  Chr- 
many^)  ^  Have  some  love  for  all  the  studies  which  you  pursue,  and 
for  the  youths  intrusted  to  your  care ;  but,  if  the  two  objects  come 
into  competition,  love  the  latter  most"  "  Always  be  well ;  and  un- 
derstand how  to  go  hungry  patiently,  when  necessary."  ^  Require 
no  respect  from  men,  and  no  gratitude ;  and  do  not  value  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  misjudge  you.*' 
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'It  is  better  often  to  repeat  expressions  once  well-cboeen,  and  to 
impress  them  thoroughly  upon  the  memory,  than  to  select  others  at 
random ;  which  often  causes  the  precise  point  in  question  to  be  lost 
si^ht  of.  Only,  the  questions  used  in  the  repetition  of  what  is  abready 
learned,  must  be  varied  many  ways.''* 

^  Every  scientifically  capable  man  is  naturally  fitted  for  some  one 
particular  science,  in  pursuing  which,  he  insensibly  considers  the 
others  along  with  it ;  but  as  a  strict  examination  passes  upon  each  of 
Uiem,  many  students  distress  themselves,  merely  for  the  examina- 
tion, with  matters  useless  to  them,  and  thereby  waste  much  time, 
which  they  could  better  employ  in  their  own  pursuit" 

Wolf  repeatedly  expresses  himself  against  the  foolishness  usual 
at  examinations,  and  in  formal  opinions  and  testimonies  of  all  kinds. 
*^  These  opinions,*^  he  says,  ^are  commonly  nothing  but  a  specious 
'wishy-washy  of  modish  expressions ;  mere  exercises  in  style,  by  the 
teachers,  in  which  the  poor  men  torment  themselves  to  say  the  same 
tLiDg  a  hundred  different  ways  every  year  and  every  day."  Wolf 
<ieclares  that  he,  himself,  never  made  the  acquirements  demanded  of 
graduates  before  they  can  receive  the  mark  ^*  absolutely  skilled ; "  and 
lie  does  not  believe  he  could  find  a  full  dozen  of  such  **  absolutely 
slcilled "  men  in  Berlin.  And,  notwithstanding  these  requirements 
from  the  scholars,  he  complains  that,  "  every  five  years,  young  people 
oome  to  the  university  with  less  training,  although  it  may  be  rich 
'^nth.  various  disorderly  knowledge — ^in  a  kind  of  splendid  misery.'' 

He  speaks  again,  with  earnestness,  against  unmeasured  praise  or 
l>larae  at  the  graduating  school-examinations.  **  The  well-prepared," 
lie  says,  *^  will  grow  lazy,  too  see  their  superiority  so  proclaimed ;  and 
tiie  ill-prepared  receive  a  frightful  brand.  Many  a  one  has  taken 
snore  pains  for  his  ^^immaturuSy^  than  another  for  his  certificate  of 
xnaturity ;  while  his  natural  endowments  receive  no  acknowledgment ; 
which  gives  young  people  false  ideas  of  human  worth.'' 

I  must,  though  unwillingly,  stop  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
^Consilia  Schof^istica'"  itself. 

I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  later  years  of  Wolf's  life. 
Unfortunately,  they  contain  little  that  is  pleasant  The  unhappy 
battle  of  Jena  was  the  fatal  crisis  of  his  life.  On  the  I7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  the  French  took  Halle.  Napoleon,  enraged  with  the 
university,  dissolved  it  Gothe  wrote  to  Wolf  an  encouraging  letter, 
and  advised  him  to  substitute  written  teaching  for  oral ;  to  write  books. 
In  the  next  year,  1807,  he  went  to  Beriin,  and  did  not  return  to 
Halle,  even  when  the   university  was   re-established  there.     Thus 

*  Compare  Lutlier'i  preface  to  the  unaller  catechism. 
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Glided  the  period  of  his  distingoished  academical  efficienqr.  In  Ber- 
lin, he  met  with  much  kindness.  His  old  friend,  Wilhelm  Ton 
Homboldt,  espeoiallj,  in  his  influential  pUoe  as  minister,  made  ererj 
effort  to  place  Wolf  in  circumstances  where  he  could  exercise  his 
brilliant  gifts.  But  it  was  as  if  his  life  was  forever  thrown  out  of  its 
course.  A  restless  and  discontented  impulse  had  taken  possession 
of  him ;  no  employment  suited  him.  He  insulted,  in  various  wajs, 
the  friends  who  had  always  valued  him  so  highly ;  and  even  his  most 
grateful  scholars;  and  thus  arose  most  unpleasant  collisions,  and 
literary  feuds.  Although  he  published  many  things  of  value,  yet 
most  of  them  were  the  results  of  his  previous  labors  ;*  although,  to 
this  statement,  his  excellent  translation  of  the  ^Chtids^  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  an  exception. 

The  strongest  part  of  Wolf's  existence  and  efficiency,  his  great 
talent  for  teaching,  was  paralyzed.  In  Berlin,  perhaps  by  his  own 
&ult,  he  found  few  hearers;  which  deeply  mortified  him,  by  the 
comparison  with  the  successful  and  enthusiastic  efforts  of  his  earlier 
years.  He  described  himself  as  ^  never  desiring  to  be  an  author,  but 
only  to  teach ;^  ^  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  charm  of 
watching  the  visible  growth  of  his  thoughts  before  attentive  hearers ; 
and  in  the  quiet  reaction  upon  himself^  which  daily  and  hourly  sup 
plies  to  his  mind  an  intellectual  stimulus  which  the  seat  before  the 
empty  walls,  and  the  senseless  paper,  as  easily  quench.^ 

From  Berlin,  Wolf  made  various  journeys.  In  1816,  he  visited 
once  more  the  residences  of  his  youth — Hainrode,  Nordhausen,  and 
Gottingen.  On  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  in  1823,  he  began  an  auto- 
biography. It  commences  with  these  words :  '*  Here,  great  Being 
who  rulest  the  world,^  and  controlest  the  fate  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant, I  turn  to  thee,  with  sincere  thanks  for  the  many  unmistak- 
able tokens  of  thy  grace,  by  which  my  life  has  been  made  happj^ 
honorable,  and  useful.  Oh,  how  unworthy  do  I  feel  myself  of  thy 
goodness ! "  And,  further  on,  *^  I  feel  my  mental  powers  sUll  vivid 
enough,  but  my  body  will  no  longer  keep  up  with  them.  I  am  so 
weary  of  living." 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1824,  already  sick,  he  set  out  on  his  last 
journey.  He  went,  by  Strasburg  and  Lyons,  in  the  heat  of  June 
and  July,  without  allowing  himself  any  rest,  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
arrived,  exceedingly  weary,  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  died  on  the 
8th  of  August. 

*  iDctading  hii  "  View  of  the  Science  of  Antiquity,'*  in  the  first  Tolame  of  tb«  **Mummm 
^  the  Scieneet  of  Antiquity,"  which  be  pabliahed  in  1807  and  1808,  toffetber  with  BattonoB. 
This  was  made  up  from  his  preTiously  often-repeated  lecluret  on  the  **  Eneyctopcdia  and 
Methodologj  of  the  Studies  of  the  Ancients." 
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iTnoslated  for  the  Journal,  from  Schmid'i  Encjclopedia  of  EducatioD.] 


The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  contains,  in  the  two  separate  portions  into 
which  it  IB  divided,  a  population  of  somewhat  more  than  four  and  a  half 
milUons,  open  an  area  of  29,637  square  miles.  Nearly  three- fourths 
of  these  are  Catholics;  the  remainder,  except  56,000  Jews  and  about 
8,000  of  smaller  Christian  denominations,  being  Lutherans.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  German  blood,  descended  from  tliree  ancient  tribes,  the  Boi- 
oarii  or  Bavarii,  the  Franconii  or  Franks,  and  a  branch  of  the  Suabii; 
except  that  a  few  hundred  thousand,  in  the  north-east  part,  are  of  Sla- 
vonic blood,  and  there  are,  besides  the  Jews,  about  3,500  Frenchmen  in 
the  Palatinate. 

Bavaria  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  included  in  Vindeli- 

cia  and  Noricum ;  after  the  fall  of  that  empire,  was  under  the  dominion 

of  the  Ostrogoths  and  of  the  Franconian  emperors ;  was  governed  by 

native  dukes  of  the  house  of  Agilolf  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  then 

by  various  descendants  of  Charlemagne;  then  by  one  or  another  baron ; 

^nd  in  1150  came  under  the  dominion  of  Otto  von  Wittelsbach,  by  the 

descendants  of  whose  house  it  is  yet  governed.    They  were  dukes 

Until  1623 ;  were  then  entitled  electors  until  1805,  when  Napoleon  con- 

n&rred   on  the  reigning  elector  the  title  of  king,  which  he  has  since 

possessed. 

The  territory  of  Bavaria  may  be  divided  (disregarding  its  political 
Organization,)  into  several  regions,  viz:  1.  The  southern,  a  plateau 
^loping  from  the  Allgau  Alps  to  the  Danube ;  having  a  rich  soil,  and 
^eing  almost  entirely  agricultural,  though  containing  great  undeveloped 
i^tneral  wealth,  and  a  few  good  manufactories ;  having  few  cities,  of 
^hich  Munich,  the  capital,  Augsburg,  and  Passau  are  the  chief,  mostly 
Oatholic ;  and  with  a  grade  of  education  comparatively  low,  and  of 
X)[iorals  absolutely  so.    2.  The  region  north  of  this,  between  the  Danube 
^nd  the  Maine ;  hilly,  with  poor  soil  on  the  high  ground,  and  rich  val- 
leys ;  and  wealthy  and  prosperous,  from  the  intelligence,  energy,  and 
Enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.     More  than  two-thirds  of  them  inhabit  the 
cities,  which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  old  and  very  cele- 
brated ;  as  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Ratisbon,  (in  German  liegensburg,) 
'Vrarzburg,  &c.    These  are  all  thickly  inhabited,  and  crowded  with 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  condition  of  education  is 
^ood  and  progressive.    The  population  is  about  half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant.     3.  From  the  Maine  to  the  northern  frontier,  the  country 
mad  people  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  the  second  division ;  buc 
No.  16.— rVoL.  VI.,  No.  3.1—18. 
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the  Catholics  are  more  numerous  and  the  cities  less  so,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  thinner.  4.  The  Rhenish  Palatinate,  beyond  the  Rhine,  of  which 
the  eastern  portion,  on  the  river,  is  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  the  west 
mountainous,  but  also  having  a  rich  soil.  The  population  is  quite 
dense,  and  towns  are  numerous,  although  there  are  but  few  cities;  and 
the  occupations  are  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

The  political  division  of  Bavaria  is  into  eight  provinces,  called  kreisen 
or  circles,  and  under  provincial  authorities  called  governments ;  viz., 
Upper  Bavaria,  Lower  Bavaria,  Palatinate.  Ratisbon.  Upper  Franconia, 
Middle  Franconia,  Lower  Franconia  and  Aschaffenburg,  and  Suabia; 
varying  much  in  extent,  but  less  in  population. 

Of  the  races  of  Bavaria,  the  Boioarian  or  Bavarian  have  always  been 
farmers  and  cattle- raisers,  little  celebrated  for  commerce,  industry,  art, 
or  literature ;  the  Franconians  arc  inventive,  industrious,  and  politically 
active;  and  the  Suabians  arc  the  most  poetical,  philosophical,  and 
artistic  race  of  Germany. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  king. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  may  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

I.  Primary  or  Common  Schools; 

II.  Secondary  Schools,  including  High  Schools  (or  Girls,  Gym- 
nasia or   Latin   Schools,  Real  Schools; 

III.  SupciuoR  Schools; 

IV.  Institutions  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  tbe 
Arts; 

V.  Slffle.mentary  Schools. 

I.      THE    PRIMARY    OR    COMMON   VCHOOIA 

I.  IJistory. — The  common  schools  of  Bavaria  may  be  said  to  have 
been  based  on  the  electoml  ordinance  of  23rd  December,  1802,  which 
requires  all  children,  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  to  attend  school.  Thia 
was  followed,  January  13,  1803,  by  an  admonition  to  the  clergy,  in  which 
they  were  called  on,  in  strong  terms,  to  look  to  the  promotion  of  school 
institutions,  and  the  organization  of  the  inferior  supervising  authorities, 
such  as  local  school  committees  and  inspectors ;  and  a  set  of  instmctioiiB 
for  these  latter  were  added.  In  1804-6,  a  scheme  of  instruction,  for 
the  city  and  country  elementary  schools,  was  promulgated  which  far  ex- 
ceeded any  possible  attainments.  Its  subject-matter  was  divided  into  six 
chief  heads :  God,  man,  nature,  art,  language,  number  and  size ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  time,  it  distinguished  between  religion  and  morals,  over- 
burdened the  common  schools  with  real  studies,  confounded  heterogene- 
ous subjects  (such  as  hygiene,  prevention  of  sickness,  intruction  in  man- 
ners and  gymnastics ;)  and  would  have  every  thing  begun  at  once.  ^A 
sure  and  enduring  basis  is  to  be  laid,"  it  says.  "  for  all  the  knowledge 
and  skill  which  are  of  special  importance  in  the  usual  civil  and  scien- 
tific life."  This  is  the  beginning  of  nimium  et  multa.  This  criticism 
may  be  confidently  made ;  for,  in  the  year  1811,  under  the  ministry  of 
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Kfontgelas,  a  second  edition  of  this  plan  appecu-cd,  with  a  fuller  expla- 
nation and  instructions,  which  contained  a  still  keener  criticism  upon  it 
In  this,  the  exercises  for  the  memory  were  restored  to  their  right  place, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  separated.    These  two  documents,  viz., 
this  Bxplanation  and  Instruction,  breathe  the  spirit  of  wise  and  sound  ped- 
^S^gicaX  principles.     They  constituted,  in  the  year  1811,  a  starting-point 
for  the  Bavarian  common  schools.    From  this  seed  there  sprang  many 
other   important  ordinances  upon  the  proper  scope  of  the  ministry^ 
instructions  for  the  supply  departments  of  the  circles,  for  local  district 
inspection  (in  1808,)  for  erecting  teachers'  seminaries,  and  education  of 
common  school  teachers.    In  the  year  1818,  Bavaria  received  a  consti- 
tution, which  was  of  significance  to  the  schools,  only  so  far  as  their 
rights  were  required  to  be  secured  by  edicts,  supreme  ordinances,  dc>c. ; 
since  the  sacred  rights  (jua  in  sacra)  of  the  schools  were  reserved  to 
the  control  of  the  authorities;  and,  accordingly,  by  the  dismission  of  the 
general  assembly,  May  23,  1846,  distinctly  refused  the  co-operation  of 
that  body,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  length  of  school 
liours  on  work  days  and  feast  days. 

What  King  Max  began.  King  Ludwig  pcrseveringly  continued.   The 
activity  of  the  Wallerstein  ministry  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
bavarian    common   schools.     Considering  1802  as  the  date  of  their 
foundation,  and  1808  and  1811  those  of  the  most  necessary  organiza- 
tions and  reforms,  the  Wallerstein  period  is  pre-eminently  one  of  organ- 
ization.    The  appointment  of  district  school  inspectors,  in  1832,  falls 
'within  this  period.     Statistical  returns  from  the  common  schools  (offici- 
ctlly  called  "  the  German  work-day  schools,")  were  required  anew,  in- 
cluding returns  of  salaries,  school  visitation,  list  of  qualifications  (of 
teachers,)  and  annual  report  on  the  school.    The  regulative  of  11th 
June,  1809,  on  the  education  of  teachers,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  one 
issued,  January  31,  1836.    This  extraordinary  activity  has  occasioned  the 
reproach  of  overadministration  to  be  brought  against  the  Wallerstein 
ministry;  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  literature.    So 
mnch  is  certain,  that,  especially  in  school  affairs,  the  persons  employed 
in  teaching  are  the  most  important  interest ;  and  that  too  much  and  too 
long-continued  labor  in  writing,  must  interfere  with  the  oral  labor,  which 
is  the  special  vocation  of  teachers.    But  that  ministry  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  having  undertaken  and  skillfully  performed  a  dif- 
ficult task,  whose  result  is,  that  we  of  the  present  day,  can  easily  com- 
prehend every  thing  relating  to  the  schools,  from  the  very  exterior  of 
Hie  official  organization  inward. 

The  decided  and  severe  ministry  of  Abel,  which  governed  the  schools 
by  strict  ordinances,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, aroused  in  Bavaria  a  controversy  on  confessions.  It  required  of  the 
schools  a  distinct  position  on  the  question  of  confessions,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  a  religious  character  on  them.  It  set  earnestly  about  secur- 
ing a  union  of  schools  and  church,  and  an  extension  of  church  influence 
over  the  schools,  but  without  sacrificing  to  the  church,  any  of  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  state.  It  confined  the  German  schools  within  the  limits  of 
their  appropriate  departments.  An  interesting  rescript  is  that  of  March 
22,  1842,  on  the  exclusion  of  instruction  in  French,  from  the  female  bur- 
gher schools.  ^*  Unfortunately,  only  children  of  the  higher  classes  need 
to  understand  French ;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  teach  it  in  the  schools  to 
others.  The  girls  must  become  German  wives,  or  must  remain  German 
maidens."  The  royal  ordinance  of  Sth  May,  1841,  refuses  to  the  teach- 
ers of  common  schools,  the  character  of  public  ofiicials.  Instead  of  the 
previous  sounding  name,  the  term  ^'  preparatory  teachers"  is  used ;  and 
instead  of  "  j/raparanden,"  "  school  apprentices." 

Against  these  and  similar  repressive  ordinances,  an  opposition  was 
kindled,  from  the  spirit  of  the  year  1848 ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  called  for  a  separation  of  the  schools  from  the  church,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  position  of  teachers  to  an  equality  with  that  of  officials,  at 
well  as  a  corresponding  rate  of  payment.  These  tendencies,  as  they  in 
fact  developed,  did  not  certainly  come  from  Christian  feeling ;  but  their 
operation  has  actually  led  to  a  useful  result  The  consistories,  since 
that  time,  are  earnest  in  reminding  the  clergymen  of  their  duty,  in  exer- 
cising a  diligent  supervision  of  schools  and  instruction.  The  desire  of 
the  teachers  to  be  on  the  footing  of  servants  of  the  state,  has  not  as  yet 
been  granted.  The  latest  rescript,  of  Fcbniary  26, 1857,  declared  anew 
that  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  communes,  not  in  that  of  the  state; 
but  the  government  interests  itself  with  much  favor  for  the  increase  of 
their  salaries,  and  this  subject  is  occupying  it  even  now.  Thus,  we  may 
designate  the  period  last  past  as  that  of  care  for  the  teachers. 

New  school-houses  are  springing  up  every  where,  especially  for  the 
so-called  supplementary  schools  (Nebenschulen.)  At  every  mile,  and 
even  at  shorter  distances,  they  are  found,  in  some  of  the  circles ;  and 
even  where  want  of  means  prevents  new  school-houses  from  being 
erected,  the  school  authorities  have  at  least  procured  appropriate  dwell- 
ings in  connection  with  them ;  whereas,  previously,  the  school-room  was 
the  teacher's  only  tenement  during  the  day,  and  the  attic  at  night  The 
governments  have  afforded  important  aid  to  poor .  communes,  from  the 
funds  of  the  circles.  The  latest  regulation  (of  May  15,  1857.)  which 
has  been  published,  lays  down  new  principles,  for  the  religious  duty  of 
school  teachers,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  from  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, up  to  the  age  of  employment  in  a  regular  vocation.  Thus,  Ba- 
varia, and  its  present  government,  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
done  their  duty  to  the  schools,  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  fact.  We  have 
not  here  room  to  discuss  the  influence  of  the  educators  Stephanie  Gra-> 
ser,  and  Niethammer,  on  the  operations  of  the  government,  supporting 
and  promoting  them,  and  sometimes  hindering  them. 

II.  General  Outline  of  the  School  Lav>8  arid  Organization. — AU 
children,  from  6  to  the  end  of  the  12th  year,  unless  coming  under  some 
exception,  must  attend  the  schools  (ordinance  of  December  23,  1802.) 
The  time  of  attending  the  work-day  schools,  for  Protestant  children,  is 
up  to  the  day  of  confirmation.    This  takes  place  (since  1839,)  in  the 
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13th  year,  (prevjoosly  in  the  14lh,)  on  the  30lh  of  April.    Any  one  who 
is  13  by  the  30th  of  the  month,  may  be  confirmed,  if  properly  prepared. 
In  extraordinary  cases,  a  private  confinnation  is  given.    After  the  time  of 
Attendance  at  the  work-day  schools,  begms  that  at  the  Sunday  schools ; 
previously  until  the  18th  year,  now  until  the  16th.    No  one  can  receive 
an  appointment,  or  conclude  a  marriage,  without  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  attended  the  Sunday  (or  feast-day)  schools.     Such  attend- 
ance ia  not  required  during  attendance  at  a  Latin  school  or  a  gymna- 
sium.    (Law  of  September  12, 1803.)    Neither  apprentices  nor  journey- 
xnen  are  excused  from  it    Up  to  the  year  1856,  proposals  for  lengthen- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  work-day  schools,  and  shortening  that  at  the 
feast-day  schools,  have  been  decidedly  declined.    In  that  year,  the  for- 
term  was  extended,  for  Catholics  also,  to  the  end  of  the  13th  year, 
ith  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  of  existing  relations,  and  the  latter 
tjerm  shortened,  (or  those  of  all  confessions,  to  two  years.     The  obliga- 
tion to  attend  instruction  in  Christianity  to  the  18th  year,  it  has  thus 
far  been  refused  to  shorten.    In  order  that  school  attendance  may  not 
\>e  evaded  by  private  instruction,  real  or  pretended,  this  latter  is,  by  a 
law  of  March  27, 1806,  together  with  institutions  for  it,  placed  under 
strict  conlroL     Permission  to  give  private  instruction,  is  to  be  granted 
by  the  inferior  authorities.     In  order  that  no  child  may  evade  attend- 
ance, by  going  into  another  school  district,  even  for  a  short  time,  there 
is  a  legal  examination,  at  which  certificates  are  required. 

School  attendance  being  a  universal  obligation,  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  sufficient  schools,  must  natu- 
rally be  taken.     These,  for  primary  instruction,  are   required  of  the 
school  communes,  which  often  include  several  political  communes.     Pri- 
vate obligations  to  make  such  provision  (of  foundations,  patrons,  &c.,) 
remain  in  force.     The  State  is  also  bound  to  fulfill  promptly  its  own 
obligations,  under  special  laws  (Law  of  February  18,  1843 ;)  but  it  en- 
deavors to  free  itself  from  responsibility  for  primary  instruction  gener- 
ally.   A  school  fee  of  two  kreutzers  weekly  (and  more  in  the  larger 
towns,)  is  required  from  parents,  where  there  are  no  free-schools  or  spe- 
cial foundations.     Each  parish  must  pay  for  poor  scholars,  from  the 
poor's  funds.     It  also  provides  all  school  necessaries  (wood,  &,c, ;)  pays 
the  taxes  on  the  dwelling,  ground,  and  landholders'  taxes,  whenever  the 
income  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed,  if  in  a  village,  300  florins,  and, 
If  in  a  city,  400  florins;   and  it  is  responsible  for  erecting  buildings, 
irherever  special  rights  and  obligations  do  not  vary  the  rule.     For  the 
tenement  of  the    schoolmaster  and  sexton,  in   special  localities,  the 
school  funds  are  holden ;  elsewhere,  the  school  funds  pay  three-fourths, 
and  the  church  funds  one-fourth  of  the  amount     This  partition,  how- 
ever, is  made  only  where  the  school-room  is  in  a  separate  house ;  the 
division  being  equal  in  other  cases.     The  parish  must  also  provide  a 
proper  salary  for  the  teacher.    But  where  the  means  of  the  parish  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  provide  such  an  income,  there  only  may  application 
be  made  for  aid,  to  the  funds  of  the  circle ;  and  if  the  assistance  granted 
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from  the  central  funds  of  the  circle  is  not  sufficient}  then  a  tax  may  be 
levied  upon  the  vicinity.  If  a  tax  on  the  parish  is  necessary,  to  procure 
school  necessaries,  it  is  laid  in  the  proportion  of  the  ordinary  taxes ;  but 
the  rate  for  school  utensils  is  laid  according  to  the  number  of  children. 
The  parishes  are  not  always  large  enough  to  support  a  school  apiece, 
and  several  are  therefore  sometimes  consolidated  into  one  school-par- 
ish ;  a  plan  which  is  oflen  a  hindrance  to  successful  co-operation,  espe- 
cially when  the  several  parishes,  thus  joined,  are  under  the  jurisdictioa 
of  separate  courts  and  pastors.  The  increase  of  population  every  where, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  has  caused  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  regular  propor- 
tion is  60  to  one,  and  that  of  100  to  one  must  not  ordinarily  be  exceeded; 
but  it  has  often  risen  to  150  and  180,  chiefly  because  the  expense  of  the 
first  assistant  has  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Peculiari- 
ties of  location  and  climate,  again,  often  render  it  necessary  to  have 
small  schools,  of  not  more  than  25  pupils.  In  neighborhoods  mingled 
of  those  of  different  confessions,  confessional  schools  are  organized, 
whose  exj>en8es  are  borne  by  those  of  the  respective  confessions,  so  far 
as  extraordinary  ones  are  incurred  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  communal  fund,  the 
necessary  funds  for  all  parties  are  derived  thence.  A  law  of  May  10, 
1810,  provides  for  the  obligation  to  attend  school,  in  one's  own  school 
district.  The  district  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  piirish,  and  all 
school  children  living  within  it,  are  bound  to  attend  in  that  district 
Where  there  is  only  one  school,  this  is  true,  without  regard  to  their  con- 
fession ;  religious  instruction  being,  in  that  case,  intrusted  to  a  sepa- 
rate teacher.  In  order  to  avoid  hurting  consciences  in  such  cases,  spe- 
cial permission  will  be  given  to  attend  a  confessional  school,  if  there  be 
such  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  organization  of  the  higher  authorities  of  school  inspection  has 
been  repeatedly  changed.  A  royal  ordinance  of  March  16,  1849,  re- 
established the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  church  and  schools ;  which 
consists  of  a  managing  minister,  3  ministerial  councilors,  2  high  church 
and  school  cx)unciiors,  and  the  necessary  office  force.  One  of  the  min- 
isterial councilors  will  fulfill  the  duties  of  general  secretary,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  minister.  Under  the  charge  of  this  department  are 
all  matters  relating  to  religious  and  moral  training,  and  national  educa- 
tion, institutions  of  science  and  art,  the  common  schools  in  particular, 
institutions  for  educating  teachers,  the  preparation  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  and  (within  the  limits  of  the  fixed  appropriations,) 
the  grants  of  public  money  for  these  purposes. 

Under  this  ministry  are  the  eight  governments,  within  as  many  circles, 
whose  duties  are  defined,  by  the  ordinance  of  December  17,  1825,  to  be, 
the  charge  of  promoting  the  school  and  educational  system ;  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances ;  supervision  of  all  schools 
within  the  circle,  except  the  higher  institutions  in  the  capital,  and  the 
universities;  oversight  of  the  funds  devoted  to  instruction  (revision  and 
super-revision  of  the  accounts ;)  appropriations  under  the  fixed  amount  ol 
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fiuMls  for  the  schools;  procuring  of  proper  school  buildings;  organiza- 
tion of  neiv  coramoo  schools,  discontinuance  or  consolidation  of  those 
already  existing,  determination  and  rectification  of  school  districts ;  pro- 
curing proper  school  returns ;  examination  of  all  persons  desiring  the 
office  of  comoion  school  teacher ;  appointment  of  all  teachers  of  common 
ctnd  burgher  schools,  as  well  in  the  preparatory  schools,  unless  tlic  right 
of  presentation  belongs  to  a  third  person ;  necessary  removals,  pensions, 
^C'C  ;  supervision  of  conduct  of  persons  employed,  and  over  school  con- 
ferences ;  inspection ;  enforcement  of  discipline.    Appeals  from  decisions 
of  controversies  between  teachers  and  pastors  or  parishes,  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  schools,  school  regulations,  charge  of^  building,  (Sec,  were 
iormerly  put  in  charge  of  designated  school  councilors  of  the  circle ;  at 
present,  however,  they  are  referred  to  such  councilors  as  the  president 
think  most  suitable.     As,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  referees  over 
ihool  affairs  in  the  circle  seemed  inadequate,  a  circle  school  inspection 
appointed  in  1832 — consisting  of  four  circle  school  inspectors,  un- 
paid, and  removable— chosen  by  the  presidency  of  the  circle,  from  the 
rectors,  professors,  district  and  local  inspectors,  cScc.  residing  in  or  near 
tlie  capital  town  of  the  circle,  and  confirmed  by  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
'terior.     These  attend  the  sittings  of  the  governments  of  the  circle  for 
the  chief  questions  relating  to  instruction,  having  a  vote  therein ;  and  as 
CL   special   committee,   presided    over    by    the  president  of  the  circle, 
^nd  with  the  aid  of  the  circle  referees,  they  determine  what  resolutions 
shall  be  published  upon  the  annual  school  reports.     The  common  schools 
of  every  two  (by  a  late  order  four,)  school  inspection  districts,  must  be 
visited  annually,  either  by  a  school  referee,  or  by  one  of  the  school 
inspectors. 

The  district  'school  inspection  (usually  including  the  schools  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  provincial  court,  from    10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants.) 
together  with  the  district  police,  are  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the 
^vernment    (Instruction  of  September  15th,  1808.)    The  district  school 
inspector,  usually  a  dean,  or  some  other  ecclesiastic,  has  the  following 
duties:  enforcement  of  the  external   school  ordinances;  improvement 
of  the  internal  condition  of  the  schools;  direction  of  the  local  school 
inspection.     They  inform  themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  by 
do  annual  journey  of  inspection.     For  larger  towns,  whose  size  requires 
several  city  inspection  districts,  is  appointed  a  city  school  commission, 
(or  joint  school  commission.)  composed  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
city  school  board  of  inspection.     These  are,  however,  only  appointed  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  which  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  government.    The  immediate  subordinates  of  the  district 
board  of  school  inspection,  are  the  local  boards  of  school  inspection,     [n 
each  parish,  or  its  dependence,  having  its  own  school  there,  is  such  a 
board ;  composed,  in  parishes  without  a  magistrate,  of  the  clergyman, 
the  overseer  {Ortsvareteher)  and  two  or  three  delegates  from  the  parish 
committees;  in  parishes  conUiining  magistrates,  (that  is,  town  authori- 
ties, or  the   corresponding  officers  in  the  county.)  of  the  mayor,  the 
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clergyman,  and  from  one  to  four  deputies  from  the  conncilors  of  the 
magistracy.  Where  several  boards  are  needed  for  city  districts,  they 
are  made  up  of  the  clergyman  of  the  district  or  another  inspector,  and 
a  councilor  of  the  magistracy,  to  whom  may  be  added  from  one  to  three 
district  overseers,  as  extraordinary  members.  All  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  city  district  boards  of  inspection  together  constitute  the  joint  school 
commission.  The  authority  of  the  local  authorities  extend  to  every 
thing  relating  to  the  internal  or  external  relations  of  the  schools ;  in 
internal  affairs,  as  to  discipline ;  in  external  ones,  relating  to  school  laod, 
buildings,  furniture,  inventory,  order  of  premises,  proper  arrangement 
of  the  school-room,  local  school  funds,  situation  of  the  teacher,  means 
of  supporting  poor  children,  prizes.  In  charge  of  the  local  boards  of 
inspection  are  teachers,  assistants,  and  other  subordinate  assistants, 
parents  of  pupils,  and  all  residents  of  the  place  who  stand  in  any  rela- 
tion to  the  school ;  and  they  may  summon  all  such  to  meet  together 
before  them.  They  have  the  right  of  blaming  or  praising  the  teacher, 
and  of  rewarding  him  from  the  school  funds.     Their  regular  duties  are, 

1.  Monthly  school  conferences,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  (to 
attend  to  occurrences  of  importance,  neglects  in  relation  to  the  schools, 
complaints,  ordinances  from  superiors,  dec.,)  of  which  reports  are  made; 

2.  Annual  reports  on  the  schools ;  3.  Repeated  and  diligent  visitation 
of  the  schools,  of  which  reports  must  be  entered  in  their  note-books. 

The  united  operations  of  the  school  inspectors  and  police  of  the  dis- 
trict are  so  arranged  that  the  former  have  charge  of  the  strictly  tech- 
nical management  of  instruction ;  but  school  aftiiirs  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  those  relating  to  the  bounds  of  The  district,  attendance,  building, 
funds,  &c.,  are  referred  to  both  together;  and  the  inspectors,  except  in 
reference  to  buildings,  have  the  initiative.  * 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  is  especially  conducted  by  the  legal 
visitations,  which  are,  a,  of  the  circle  authorities  and  circle  inspectors. 
The  schooiej  of  at  least  four  of  the  circles  must  be  visited  thoroughly, 
with  reference  both  to  their  internal  and  external  affairs,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April.     The  proceedings  for  the  visitation  are 
most  fully  prescribed  (by  a  law  of  1833,)  even  down  to  the  form  of  the 
report.     They  are  made  by  the  commissary,  in  presence  of  the  chief 
police  officers,  the  district  and  local  school  inspectors,  teachers,  assist- 
ants, and  friends  of  education.     The  wish  of  the  king  is,  that  the  prinei- 
pal  ctfort  of  the  inspectors  shall  he  ''to  bring  back  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  tendency  which  has  of  late  crept  in  to  mere  training  of  the 
understanding,  and  superficial  overknowledge,  to  a  proper  development 
of  the  soul  and  heart,  and  something  of  real  and  permanent  value ;  *• 
b,  annual  visitations  by  the  district  police  authorities  and  inspectors. 
These  are  bound  by  a  form  of  visitation  prescribed  in  detail,  which 
includes,  in  a  tabular  form,  1.  Examination  on  subjects  of  instruction ; 
2.  Their  result;  3.  Further  observations ;  4.  Defects;  5.  Inspection  of 
school  localities;  6.  Suggestions,  requests,  difficulties ;  7.  Special  obser- 
vations not  proper  for  publication.     The  local  school  inspectors  report  on 
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J.  VariationB  in  school  statistics;  2.  History  of  the  period  pn^t;  3.  Con- 
dition of  school,  and  attendance;  4.  Personal  matters;  5.  Order  and 
arrangement ;  6.  Discipline  and  instruction ;  7.  Resources ;  8,  9.  Wishes 
and  suggestions  of  inspectors  and  teachers;  also  to  be  in  a  tabular  form, 
and  made  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  examination.  There  are,  also, 
additional  visitations  at  least  four  times  a  year,  since  1851 ;  for  which 
about  one  thousand  florins  a  year  is  allowed  from  the  funds  of  the  circle. 
It  19  to  be  questioned  whether  so  many  visits  operate  favorably  on  tht 
KchooU.  It  is  a  constant  state  of  examination,  which  does  not  permit 
the  schools  to  do  any  quiet  work,  tends  to  cause  forcing  of  the  powers  of 
the  pupils,  and  leads  to  a  system  of  driving,  for  the  sake  of  shining 
^i^ith  knowledge  rapidly  taken  on,  instead  of  acquiring  it  by  methodical 
acquisition.  Among  the  supervising  authorities  must  also  be  reckoned 
the  central  school-book  printing  establishment,  which  dates  even  from 
the  last  century,  and  which  is  intended  to  furnish  for  the  common 
schools,  and  latterly  for  the  higher  schools  also,  " systematical"  books* 
Ji  ministerial  edict  of  July  2l8t,  1849,  diminishes  the  privileges  of  this 
establishment,  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  monopoly.  It  is  obliged  to 
distribute,  if  its  profits  allow,  one  hundred  and  fil\y  florins'  worth  of 
feooks  to  each  circle;  and  its  further  profits  go  to  the  support  of  widows 
of  school  teachers. 

An  important  department  of  supervision  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  of  subordinate  supervising  authorities.     The  table  of 
^qualifications  dates  from  1836.  and  includes  statements  of  personal,  oflicial, 
and  domestic  relations,  and  opinions  on  fitness,  knowledge,  activity,  oflicial 
«fliciency,  general  deportment,  according  to  the  following  scale  of  six 
^Trades : — Class  I.,  distinguished  attainments ;  being,  a,  remarkably  good, 
and  6,  very  good;  Class  II.,  sutficient  attainments;  being.  /?,  good,  and 
hj  tolerable;  Class  II.,  deficient  attainments ;  being,  a,  slight  and, 6,  bad. 
In  this  decision,  reference  is  made  to  the  record  of  qualifications,  at 
the  close  of  preparatory  instruction,  at  leaving  the  teachers'  seminary, 
at  the  examination  for  appointment,  and  during  actual  service.     The 
qualifying  authorities  are :  local  and  district  inspectors,  district  police 
muthorities,  and  the  circle  government.     To  obtain  an  alteration  of  the 
decision,  a  special  government  permission  must  be  had ;  and  the  exam- 
ination must  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  five  years.    The  form  for  quali- 
fying local  school  inspectors  goes  into  the  utmost  detail,  and  includes 
seventeen  heads.    This  full  organization  of  supervising  authorities 
secures  to  the  state  a  very  complete  control. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  rights  of  the  church  over 
the  schools.  The  schools  are  considered  state  institutions,  for  the 
supervision  of  which  the  church  is  made  an  instrument,  although 
the  church  authorities  have  no  right  as  such  to  that  office ;  and  while,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  district  school  inspectors  are  chosen  from  among  the 
deans  and  pastors,  still  no  ecclesiastical  dignitary  has.  as  such,  a  seat 
as  school  inspector;  nor  has  he  in  the  higher  school  council.  The  edict 
upon  the  internal  church  afiairs  of  the  united  Protestant  congregations 
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gives  to  the  high  consistory  and  the  consistories  the  supervision  of  Prot- 
estant religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  All  other  instruction  is  in  the 
department  of  state  police,  and  in  charge  of  the  governments  and  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  But  in  circles  where  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous,  the  school  referee  is  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  one  of  the  high 
councilors  of  studies  roust  be  a  Protestant.  (See  consistorial  ordinance 
of  1809,  in  the  Pastor's  Manual.)  The  bishops  stand  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  the  school.  By  appendix  11  to  the  constitution,  they  have  the 
right  of  supervising  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  religioos 
condition  in  institutions  of  religion  and  instruction.  Their  wishes  will 
be  ascertained  by  questions  on  the  training  of  teachers,  and  conformed 
to  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  the  same  in  the  publication  of  important  laws 
relating  to  the  schools,  so  far  as  concerned  with  instruction  in  religion 
and  morals.  Text-books  of  religious  instruction  are,  also,  to  be  subject 
to  their  approbation.     See  ministerial  rescript  of  8lh  of  April,  1852. 

III.  Number^  and  Attendance  of  Schools. — There  are  in  Bavaria, 
(according  to  Hermann.)  4,810  Catholic  schools,  with  5,796  teachers, 
and  307  female  teachers ;  2,150  Protestant  schools,  with  2,669  teachers, 
and  only  8  female  teachers;  153  Jewish  schools,  with  157  teachers:  in 
ail,  7,113  schools,  with  8.622  teachers,  and  315  female  teachers.  These 
schools  are  attended  by  284.788  male  work-day  scholars,  and  290,426 
females;  by  178,713  male  Sunday-scholars  and  192,348  females:  in  all, 
946.275.  Their  income  is  2,912.500  florins:  being,  from  the  state, 
404,877  fl.,  from  the  parishes,  1,103.789  fl..  from  foundations,  596,089  fl., 
from  private  sources.  807,745  fl.;  with  an  expenditure  of  2,543,340  fl« 
to  persons,  and  356,108  for  properly.  Non-attendance  at  school,  by  any 
child,  can  only  happen  by  great  negligence.  Thus,  in  a  populatioa 
of  about  four  and  a  half  millions,  those  attending  the  work-day  schools 
are  about  1  soul  to  7  3-5,  and  the  Sunday  schools  1  to  12 ;  being  13  1-4 
per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  8  1-4  per  cent,  of  the  latter:  in  all,  21  1-2 
per  cent.  There  are  80  work-day  scholars  per  school,  and  67  scholan 
to  one  teacher.  In  the  year  1835-6,  the  number  of  Catholic  schools 
increased  by  476,  and  of  the  Protestant  by  383.  The  expenditures  in 
that  year,  of  state  money  (from  funds  of  circles)  increased,  by  194,594 
fl. ;  from  parish  funds,  by  656,535  fl. ;  from  foundations,  1 33,894  fl. ;  and, 
from  private  sources,  it  decreased  by  26,295  fl.  Total,  an  increase  of 
958,729  fl.  The  number  of  school  children  increased  by  64,438.  The 
proportion  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  stated  only  so  far  as  the 
cities  are  immediately  under  the  circle  governments.  There  arc  in 
Bavaria,  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  29  "  immediate  cities,"  197  schools ;  and, 
in  239  police  districts,  5,478.  In  the  Palatinate,  there  are,  in  12  land- 
commissariats,  1,438  schools.  Poor-schools  exist,  commonly,  only  in  the 
large  towns.  The  fact  that  the  poor-children  are  penned  up  in  separate 
rooms,  and  that  the  basis  of  a  caste  distinction  is  thus  laid,  even  in  the 
school  world,  may  indicate  a  saving  in  the  money  accounts,  but,  educa- 
tionally, it  is  certainly  of  evil  tendency.  All  the  children  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  educated  together,  without  any  such  early  distinctive  impreii 
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upon  part  of  them,  of  public  paapera.  Schools  of  mechanic  trades 
bave  not  yet  spread  much  in  Bavaria,  even  where  manufactures  are 
most  prosperous.  The  ordinance  of  January  15th,  1840,  modified  in 
August  1854,  determines  the  factory  hours  of  children  of  the  work-day 
school  age,  exercising  a  Christian  care  over  their  health  and  bodily  de- 
velopment. The  working  hours  of  the  youngest  children  (of  ten  years 
old,)  are,  at  most,  nine  hours,  between  6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  with  two 
lioiirs  of  intermission,  in  three  separate  portions.  The  same  law  re- 
quires their  attendance  upon  a  public  or  private  school ;  which  is  not 
to  begin  before  6  A.  M.,  or  to  last  after  6  P.  M. ;  and  which  must  not 
contain  more  than  fiAy  children  each.  But  the  concesaion  is  made  to 
tlie  manufacturing  interest,  that  only  three  hours  daily  are  required  for 
Bchool  inspection.  But  how  short  is  the  whole  school  life  of  a  factory 
child !  It  is  thus  that  the  extension  of  manufacturing  hinders  tlie  sym- 
znetrical  development  of  common  school  instruction. 

Under  so  favorable  a  condition  of  schools,  it  can  only  exceptionally 
happen  that  any  individual,  immediately  at\er  leaving  school,  shall  be 
\inable  to  read  or  to  write  as  much  as  is  absolutely  necessary.     But  the 
cittainmeDts  made  at  school,  often  very  good,  (and  of  the  city  schools 
even  more  might  be  said,)  are  preserved  only  where  the  graduate's 
occupation  is  such  as  to  furnish  continued  practice.     Where  the  external 
senses  and  physical  powers  are  chiefly  occupied,  much  knowledge  and 
many  attainments  are  lost     Even  the  Sunday  schools  show  a  continual 
retrogression,  which  their  few  hours'  duration  can  not  prevent    The 
greatest  loss,  however,  is  of  real  knowledge ;  which  is  often  hurriedly 
crowded  in  upon  the  memory  shortly  before  an  examination,  before  the 
external  or  internal  faculties  are  well  developed ;  in  which  case,  all 
such  acquisitions  very  soon  become  confused  together.     Wherever  a 
religious  life  prevails,  maintained  by  a  steady  attendance  upon  divine 
service,  reading  God's  word,  (Sec,  the  remainder  of  the  school  acquisi- 
tions are  found  to  be  more  fully  preserved.     Military  authorities  com- 
plain of  the  number  of  recruits  who  lack  the   most   indispensable 
Imowledge ;  but  this  will  not  represent  an  average  for  Bavaria ;  because 
tlie  sons  of  families  which  expend  the  most  care  upon  instruction,  often 
mroid  military  service,  their  places  being  filled  from  the  lowest  class 
of  people.    Many  complaints  are  also  made  from  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection of  the  entire  destitution  of  school  knowledge  of  the  criminals ; 
hut  these  are  quite  as  frequently  abandoned  men,  who  defy  both  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  and  the  punishments  of  the  prison.     Ought 
not  the  statistics  to  show  that  there  are  as  many  educated  criminals  as 
uneducated?      These  defects  of  education  show  that  the  common 
schools  can  not  accomplish  what  is  in  some  quarters  required  of  them. 
Thorough  practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  better  than 
wandering  at  pleasure  in  the  labyrinth  of  real  studies.     If  the  present 
extent  of  studies  is  not  the  right  one,  even  under  the  best  organization 
and  methods,  still  it  is  evident  that  they  produce  too  much  good  to  allow 
of  wishing  them  circumscribed. 
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IV.  Interior  organization  c^  the  schools — The  basis  of  the  school 
subdivisions  is  a  triple  classification  of  city  and  country  schools:  name- 
ly, preparatory  class,  and  class  I.,  (the  separation  of  which  gives  a 
division  into  four  classes,)  and  classes  II.  and  III. ;  the  latter  three  being 
more  often  named  high,  middle,  and  lower  class.  These  are  subdivided 
as  the  number  of  scholars  and  of  teachers  may  admit  In  the  larger 
cities,  the  three  higher  classes  are  divided  into  seven,  one  for  each 
year;  and  these,  again,  into  boys'  and  girls'  classes;  so  that  we  have 
the  following  table  of  classes  in  a  city  school : — 

A.  I.  preparatory  class,  usually  both  boys  and  girls,  6th  to  7th  year. 

II.  lower  class,  boys,  girls,  division  a,    7th  to    8th  year. 

«        "        •*        "  "      b,    8th  to    9th    " 

B.  III.  middle  "        **        «  "      a,    9th  to  10th    " 

"        "        "        "  "      b,  10th  to  nth    " 

CIV.  higher   "       "        "         "      a,  11th  to  12th    " 

"        "        "        "  "      b,  12th  to  13th    " 

On  this  plan,  for  instance,  are  organized  the  schools  in  Augsburg.  la 
Nuremberg  there  are  74  school-classes,  with  63  definitive  teachers, 
and  1 1  assistants.  In  Furth  there  are  supplementary  classes  for  the 
weaker  scholars,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  rest  But,  in  many 
schools,  one  teacher  has  to  instruct  all  three  classes  in  one  room.  The 
time  of  instruction  is  five  hours  daily,  in  the  so-called  whole  schools. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  vacations.  In  the  section,  or 
half-day  schools,  which,  however,  are  established  only  exceptionally, 
each  section  must  be  instructed  three  hours  daily,  in  which  case  the 
teacher  loses  his  golden  rest  of  Wednesday  afternoon ;  and,  on  Satur- 
days, two  hours  each :  in  all,  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  Two  or  three 
hours  of  instruction  are  required,  daily,  in  the  summer  schools  in  the 
country ;  and  in  sectional  schools,  the  higher  section  has  two  hours,  and 
the  beginners  one — beginning,  where  practicable,  at  6  A.  M.  The 
summer  school  begins  May  1st,  and  ends  November  1st  The  vacations 
of  the  country  schools  come  in  harvest ;  two  weeks  for  the  early  harvest 
and  two  for  the  later,  as  the  locality  may  require.  City  schools  have 
only  fourteen  days'  vacation.  The  regulation  course  of  instruction  of 
1804  and  1811  gives  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  a  time-bill,  which 
are  given  out  at  examination,  and  must  not  be  varied  from.  Single  city 
school  commissions  and  district  boards  of  inspection  work  after  a  uniform 
plan,  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  regulation  course,  and  approved  by 
the  king.  Every  course  of  instruction  must  include  the  following 
subjects. 

1.  Religion.  Within  the  Lutheran  church,  the  limit  of  this  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  six  chief  portions  of  Luther's  small  catechism.  Text- 
books are,  Luther's  small  catechism,  with  texts  as  comment  and  explana- 
tion for  teachers ;  Dr.  Bockh's  Guide ;  Lobe's  House,  School,  and 
Church  Book ;  H.  Caspari's  Luther's  small  Catechism  explained,  (this 
for  the  children  ;)  Irmischer's  Guide,  and  Extracts  from  Spencer's  Cate- 
chism; Wucherer's  Guide  through  the  Catechism,  &c.    The  united 
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Palatinate  uses  Ebnurd's  Catechism,  compiled  from  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  Luther's  The  Catholic  church  uses  the  Diocesan  Cate- 
ctuBm,  by  a  Jesuit,  which  is  usually  called  the  German  Catechism,  and 
^who6e  usefulness  is  highly  spoken  of. 

2.  Biblical  History.  From  Zahn's  Biblical  Histories,  and  the  Calw 
"Twice  two  and  ^(iy-y^^  the  Catholic  church,  after  Chrietoph  von 
Schnnid. 

3.  Memorizing;  of  matter  from  the  Bible,  catechism,  and  hymn-book. 
The  number  oC  texts  to  be  learned  is  485 ;  of  hyms,  40 ;  J.  F.  E.  Buch- 
mann^B  Plan  for  Learning  Texts  by  Heart.  For  the  preparatory  classes 
is  used  the  so-called  God  manual ;  or,  True*Fir8t  Instruction  about  God. 

4.  Reading;  which,  by  the  law  of  April  24, 1811.  holds  the  first  place, 
and  is  taken  as  the  especial  measure  of  the  periods  of  instruction ; 
technical  reading  belonging  to  the  first  class,  logical  to  the  second,  and 
aesthetic  to  the  third;  the  latter,  however,  being  pursued  only  where  the 
children  are  within  an  cesthetic  circle  at  home.  Manuals;  Bavarian 
Instructor  and  Reading-book;  Ludwig  and  Heinisch;  Instructor  and 
Reading-book.  Poland;  Haberlein,  Schmidt;  First  Instructor  for  Chil- 
dren ;  Krumbacher's  Reader,  &c. 

5.  Writing.  In  the  first  class  is  required  the  writing  of  single  letters, 
syllables,  and  words;  in  the  second,  continued  technical  instruction,  with 
special  reference  to  calligraphy ;  in  the  third,  especial  reference  to  caili- 
graphy,  after  the  model  copies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Bavaria. 

6.  7.  Orthographical  exercises  (spelling  by  writing,  written  sen- 
tences.) in  connection  with  practical  grammatical  exercises  (without  any 
special  text-book,)  beginning  in  the  2nd  period,  and  extending  up  to 
separate  written  documents  (letters,  accounts,  receipts,  &c.)  The  sub- 
ject-matter is  prescribed  in  detail  for  the  three  classes.  The  required 
VkwUs  are,  Guide  to  Calligraphy  and  Dictation  Exercises,  Danheimer's 
Kempten.  Parts  of  the  calligraphy  from  the  former,  with  copies,  may 
y^e  had  in  Bayreuth  and  Nordlingen,  and  copies  at  the  central  book 
establishment.  The  instruction  in  German  is  based  upon  the  Manual 
of  Heinisch  and  L.  Offinger,  Engelbrecht,  Pilug,  F.  X.  Klass  of 
Munich,  &.c. 

8.  Arithmetic.  As  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  the  chain  rule,  and  the 
easiest  fractions.  Manuals ;  Arithmetic  for  the  Bavarian  Schools,  from 
the  centra]  bcok  establishment ;  Henner's  Head  and  Mental  Arithme- 
tic; Brhard's  Scholar  in  Arithmetic;  Collection  of  Problems  for  the 
Nuremberg  Common  Schools ;  Arithmetic  for  Home  and  School,  &c 

9.  Geography.  The  law  says  of  this,  and  particularly  of  that  of 
Xkivaria,  that  "It  is  no  recommendation  to  a  teacher,  that  he  promotes 
instruction  in  geography  at  the  expense  of  other  studies."  The  present 
king  is  much  interested  in  the  study  of  Bavarian  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose prizes  are  given,  being  copies  of  Twelve  Pictures,  from  the  Lives  of 
Bavarian  princes,  and  (more  for  the  Catholic  schools,)  History  of  Bavaria 
in  Pictures^  by  Thomas  Driendl.  Many  histories  of  the  country,  for 
common  schools,  have  lately  been  produced,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
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but  a  well-arranged  chronological  series  of  clear  narratives,  from  tb 
history  of  Bavaria,  is  yet  needed. 

10.  Singing.  The  love  of  music,  especially  for  church  music,  an 
strictly  national  popular  song,  is  required  to  be  maintained  and  pn 
moted  as  much  as  possible.  Manuals  are,  Church  Choral  Book ;  Kraw 
sold's  Collection  of  Songs;  Small  Collection,  by  several  teachers  i 
Erlangen,  &c.;  Hohmann's  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  Sing 
ing,  &c. 

11.  Drawing,  formerly  obligatory  through  all  three  periods,  is  noi 
carried  only  far  enough  to  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing  talent ;  an< 
is  studied  only  on  Sundays  and  feast  days.  There  are  about  26  specie 
drawing  schools,  in  which  are  employed,  at  present,  about  26G  teachen 

Industrial  schools  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  commoi 
schools,  but  as  yet  most  advantageously  in  the  cities.  At  present  ther 
are  1,550  industrial  schools,  with  1.963  teachers.  Each  school  must  hav> 
its  industrial  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  for  both  cit; 
and  country  schools ;  and,  "  although  this  is  arranged  chiefly  for  the  dt; 
and  burgher  schools,  their  larger  scope  has  not  at  all  interfered  witJ 
their  application  to  the  country  schools."  Different  courses  would  be  a 
great  an  evil  as  a  different  education  for  city  and  country  school-teachen 
This -would  bring  about  an  unfriendly  distinction  between  the  city  ant 
country  population ;  and,  moreover,  the  great  spread  of  manufacturiDj 
establishments  would  make  it  difficult  to  fix  a  line  of  distinction.  On 
course  of  instruction,  one  mode  of  training  teachers,  is  the  rule,  and,  i 
practice,  careful  reference  to  the  very  various  circumstances  of  the  lif 
of  the  people.  No  course  of  lessons  is  prescribed,  but  only  genera 
principles  are  laid  down.  According  to  the  original  plan,  four  hour 
should  be  employed  in  instruction  about  God,  three  on  men,  four  on  m 
ture,  three  on  art,  six  on  language,  four  on  number  and  size ;  in  & 
twenty-four.  According  to  the  plan,  as  modified  in  1811,  the  lessons,  1 
Nuremberg  for  example,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Preparatory  Cl««.  Lower.  Middle.  HiglMC. 

Religion 1                    2  2  3 

Biblical  History 2                    2  2  S 

Reading 5                   6  4  9 

Writing 5                   4  3  S 

German  Language —                   3  4  6 

Arithmetic 4                    5  5  4 

Singing 112  3 

Geography —                   8  2  3 

Natural  History —  —  8  3 

History —  —  -  3 

Intaitional  Instmction 2  —  —  — 

20  26  26  26 

The  methods  of  instruction  vary,  according  to  the  theories  whic 
have  prevailed.    The  views  of  Stephani  and  Graser  still  have  inflaence 
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l>i]t  a  careful  eclecticisin  finds  favor  with  the  authorities,  who  judge  by 
results,  without  compelling  the  use  of  any  method.    It  is  a  rule  that 
every  school  shall  begin  and  end  with  prayer,  according  to  the  formula. 
The  ^Rilualfora  Complete  Morning  Service^^^  (not  very  much  used,)  con- 
tmins,  1,  salutation ;  2,  singing;  3,  reading  the  Bible ;  4, prayer  and  biblical 
instruction ;  5,  singing ;  6,  benediction,  and  a  short  pause.    This  is  com- 
Ynonly  shortened.    Religious  instruction  is  given  two  hours  a  week,  by 
Sk  minister,  and  four  by  the  teacher ;  the  arrangement  being  such,  that 
llie  latter  has  charge  chiefly  of  exercises  in  memory,  biblical  history, 
cuul  ezplauations  of  words,  and  the  former  of  the  religious  instruction 
2>roper.     Punctual  attendance  at  church  is  most  strictly  enjoined  upon 
ohildren  of  school  age,  and  they  have  a  separate  place  in  church,  with  a 
t^eacher.     The  children  in  the  common  schools  are  but  little  employed 
in  studying  at  home;  the  schools  being  to  be  made  not  audience-rooms, 
but  instruction-rooms ;  and  the  hardest  of  the  work  not  being  to  be  put 
off  on  home.     School  diaries,  for  the  entry  of  any  ideas  which  may  oc- 
cur, are  used  here  and  there,  but  not  generally ;  the  note-books  contain 
"the  history  and  chronology  of  each  school,  and  the  regulations  made  in 
it.     The  scholars  are  graduated  afler  a  regular  examination,  held  once 
a.  year,  by  the  district  board  of  inspection ;  and  is  evidenced  by  the  cer- 
t.i6cate  of  graduation,  which  must  be  produced  at  marriage,  taking 
possession  of  property,  d&c. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  to  be  felt  outside  the  school-room, 
l^ut  without  interfering  with  domestic  rights.     It  is  not  the  domestic 
misdemeanors  of  the  scholars,  but  those  conmiitted  in  their  intercourse 
'vrith  each  other  on  the  public  highways,  in  a  sphere  as  near  to  the 
schools  as  to  the  home,  that  the  schools  are  to  have  cognizance  of    The 
schools  possess  a  portion  of  police  authority,  in  order  that  the  children 
may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police.    Parents  who  take  their 
chilren  to  dances,  &c.,  are  warned  by  the  local  school  inspection  board ; 
nnd,  in  case  of  a  repetition,  they  may  either  be  punished  by  the  same 
authority,  or  handed  over  to  the  police.     The  school  discipline  is  not  a 
pedantical  application  of  a  school  code  carried  into  detail.     The  school 
ordinances  are  only  single  disciplinary  determinations,  on  tavern-haunt- 
ing, &.C.     While  a  Draconian  strictness  is  not  used,  that  false  philan- 
thropism  is  avoided  which  would  manage  the  oflen  very  unrestrained 
body  of  scholars  by  allurements  and  caresses.    Corporeal  punishment  is 
permitted,  but  the  utmost  caution  is  enjoined.     Boxes  on  the  ear  are 
forbidden,  and  punishment  by  blows  is  to  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
extremest  necessity,  upon  an  order  from  the  school  authorities,  and  in  the 
school ;  the  school  discipline  being  a  branch  of  the  disciplinary,  not  of 
the  police,  penal  authority.    It  was  a  former  fashion  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  by  public  commendations,  with  public  parade; 
and  the  result,  in  the  country  schools,  was  harmful.    The  choice  of  tak- 
en of  prizes  is  now  a  much  more  delicate  affair,  as  they  arc  chosen 
from  a  general  estimate  by  the  teacher,  not  on  special  prize  exercises. 
Common  people  do  not  understand  how   rightly  to  estimate  such 
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rewards ;  and  they  make  diacords  at  home  and  in  the  village.    In  some 
places  breixeU  (a  kind  of  pastiy)  were  distributed  to  all. 

The  Sunday  and  feast-day  schools  are  mainly  intended,  according  to 
the  plan  ofinstraction  of  1811,  to  continue  the  school  instruction,  and  to 
fill  out  such  studies  as  remained  incomplete.  The  studies  are  arranged 
with  this  view;  and  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  work-day  schools.  In 
most  places  they  can  be  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  was  learned 
in  the  work-day  schools.  By  a  ministerial  order  of  April  22nd,  1847, 
they  are  "  in  tlie  most  critical  period  of  youth,  to  direct  their  develop- 
ment into  moral  independence,  and  to  confirm  them  in  it ;  to  preserve 
the  young  men  from  coarseness  and  licentiousness,  to  preserve  in  the 
young  women  a  sense  of  modesty  and  honor,  and  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  religious  element  in  both."  A  difficult  task  I  The 
sexes  are  to  be  kept  separate,  and  instructed  two  hours  each ;  so  that, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  he  will  have  four  hours  work.  The 
time  is  arranged  in  1  hour  instruction  in  Christianity,  (in  the  church.) 
and  1  1-2  hour  in  Sunday-school.  Tlie  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly 
by  lecturing.  The  results  of  the  Sunday-schools  {(or  whose  benefit  not 
much  pedagogical  provision  has  been  made,)  are  on  the  whole  not 
great;  the  teacher  sees,  from  year  to  year,  the  attainments  of  his  schol- 
ars decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  edifice,  which  be  lias  built 
with  so  much  pains,  falling  down  again.  While  this  fact  ought  to  lead 
to  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  Sunday-schools,  the  steps  taken 
by  the  chamber  during  1856,  have  only  resulted  in  abridging  the  period 
of  the  Sunday-school  course  to  the  sixteenth  year,  in  order  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  domestic  and  industrial  relations.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying a  reformation,  the  knot  has  been  cut  The  victory  is  one  of 
materialism. 

V.  Condition  of  the  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the 
schools ;  and  his  situation  therefore  demands  special  attention.  Bava- 
rian teachers  are  entitled  "school-teachers."  or  "Crerman  teachers." 
The  common  people,  however,  mostly  use  the  names  cantor,  rector,  or 
choir-rector,  which  are  not  officially  known.  The  "  German  teacher"  It 
either  of  boys  or  girls ;  of  the  Ist  2nd,  or  3rd  class,  there  being  do  dis- 
tinction of  rank.  The  names  of  principal  school  and  supplementary 
school  (the  former  for  the  parsonage  school.)  are  not  oflicially  reco^ 
nized.  Every  school  with  a  minimum  income  of  250  florins  is  a 
"definitive"  school,  and  has  a  definitive  teacher.  In  schools  with  oidy 
200  florins  of  income,  are  employed  substitutes,  permanent  and  unmar- 
ried. There  are  also  permanent  and  temporary  assistants  employed  for 
sickly  teachers  and  overburdened  ones.  All  such  substitutes  and  assist- 
ants are  provisory  only ;  the  organization  of  a  definitive  school  being 
always  the  object  aimed  at  The  class  of  schoolmasters,  (tchulhalier) 
in  what  arc  called  unorganized  schools,  of  which  the  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  trades  have  been  deprived,  is  almost  exiinct  They 
have  mostly  been  admitted  into  the  regular  organization  by  a  special 
examination.    But  few  of  them  were  removed,  and  those  for  financial 
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reasons.     The  regulation  of  1836  for  the  training  of  teachers  was 
subjected,  by  the  ordinance  of  13th  of  May,  1857,  (of  which  we  con 
c»Dly  give  a  partial  account)  to  a  revision  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
oausing  those  educated  for  the  office  of  teacher,  not  only  to  be  furnished 
ymth  the  necessary  knowledge,  but  to  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  training 
of  the  character.     The  mere  instruction  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
Sknd  the  new  training  to  be  rendered  more  permanent  in  effect     The 
design  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is,  to  educate  teachers  true  to 
their  faith  and  their  church,  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  throne,  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws,  simply  yet  thoroughly  taught,  interested  in  their  culling, 
cuid   fond  of  the  young.    The  education  of  teachers  includes  the  pre- 
liminary, that  in  the  seminary,  and  the  continuation  of  it  after  the 
seminary.     The  preliminary  course  is  to  begin  at  tlie  end  of  the  thir- 
leenlh  year,  or  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fif\eenth,  and  is  three  years 
long.     The  pupils,  or  school-apprentices,  are  admitted  to  it  upon  an 
examination  by  the  joint  commission  for  the  district;  and  are  taught, 
partly  in  the  preparatory  seminaries  of  the  district,  which  are  under  a 
clergyman  or  school-teacher  as  principal,  and  partly  put  in  charge  of 
teachers  authorized  (or  the  purpose,  and  mostly  in  the  country  or  in 
smaller  cities,  that  the  school-apprentices  may  be  accustomed  to  simple 
liahits.     The  course  of  instruction  includes,  besides  the  studies  of  the 
Cjrerman  schools,  music,  drawing,  and  agricultural  economy ;  all  upon  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan.    Between  the  ends  of  the  sixteentli  and  twen- 
tieth year,  the  school-apprentice  who  is  physically  sound,  and  who  has 
the  means  of  support,  either  his  own  or  from  assured  sources,  and  also 
the  necessary  testimonials  of  preparation,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
seminary,  upon  an  especial  examination,  before  a  government  commis- 
sary, a  delegate  of  the  church  authority,  an  inspector,  and  a  teacher 
of  the  seminary.     Here  he  passes  through  a  two  years'  course,  whose 
chief  studies  are  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  music,  tlie  sub- 
ordinate church  services.  Ad  the  theory  of  education,  with  the  second- 
dry  ones  of  general  useful  knowledge  and  drawing ;  all  according  to  a 
strictly  prescribed  plan,  there  being  eleven  hours  daily  of  instruction 
snd  exercises.     The  pupils  all  live  in  the  seminary  buildings,  except 
Jews.     The  seminary  has  an  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  from  800  to  1200 
£orins,  (the  salary  having  recently  been  somewhat  varied,)  who  is  to  be  a 
clergyman ;  a  prefect,  with  salary  of  from  500  to  800  fl. ;  a  second  teacher, 
^th  from  400  to  600  fl ,  who  is  to  be  a  professional  teacher ;  besides 
asistants  from  those  in  training  for  teachers,  monitors  from  the  pupils, 
B  farmer,  and  a  steward.     With  each  seminary,  a  school  of  practice  is 
connected.     There  are  ten  seminaries:  in  Straubing,  Frcising,  Speier, 
Kaiserslautem,  Bamberg,  Altdorf,  Eichsf^dt,  Schwabach,  Wurtzburg, 
and  Lauingen,  having  13  fixed  teachers  and  65  Eissistants.     There  are 
Do  private  teachers'  seminaries.    The  number  of  pupils  is  as  follows : 
Ist,  Catholics,  in  first  course  187,  in  second  167,  in  all  354 ;  2nd,  Prot- 
ectants, in  first  course  84.  in  second  80,  in  all  164.    Total,  518 ;  of  whom 
seven  are  Jews.     Expenses,  89^000  florins.    About  the  year  1832-33, 
Ko.  16.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  1.]— 19. 
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the  number  of  institutions,  teachers,  and  scholars  increased.  But  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  assistants,  in  consequence  of  Che 
hasty  general  organization  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of  attend- 
ance— there  being  from  nine  to  ten  years  before  definitive  employment 
as  a  teacher.  There  is  a  want  of  such  assistants,  not  very  definitely  felt, 
but  leading  to  the  reorganization  of  some  occasional  schools.  The  circle 
governments  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  increase  the  number 
of  candidates  by  supporting  preparatory  students,  teachers,  and  pupils, 
and  by  important  aid  to  those  in  the  seminaries ;  as  much  as  2.500  fl., 
for  example,  being  given  to  those  of  the  seminary  at  Schwabach.  The 
allowances  are  as  high  as  80  florins.  At  the  same  time,  the  supply 
of  teachers  from  teachers'  families,  their  most  natural  source,  decreases; 
a  large  number  of  pupils  coming  from  the  poorer  class  of  small  mechan- 
ics. An  increase  of  salaries  will  not  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
as  rapidly  as  is  desired,  for  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  people  which 
desires  and  will  have  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  impossible  in  the 
the  station  of  teacher.  The  seminaries  have  fourteen  days'  vacation  at 
Easter,  and  six  weeks  in  autumn;  and  there  is  a  graduating  exam- 
ination before  the  same  commission  as  at  entrance.  But  few  are  marked 
I.  1 ;  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all  the  candidates,  I.  2;  the  mark  III. 
1,  necessitates  a  repetition  of  the  course ;  and  III.  2,  dismission.  Pupils 
receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity  are  termed  "  school-service  expect- 
ants," and  may  be  employed,  after  one  year's  practice,  as  assistants,  and, 
a(\er  two  years  more,  as  substitutes.  All  teachers  in  office  must  attend 
the  institutions  for  continued  instruction,  under  the  charge  of  a  district 
school  inspector,  or  of  a  local  school  inspector,  named  by  the  circle  gov- 
ernment. These  operate  by  conferences  (at  least  six  in  a  year,)  written 
tasks,  (four  a  year.)  criticism  on  them,  conversation,  catechetical  and 
musical  exercises,  books,  and  periodicals.  The  reports,  with  a  private 
report  are  made  to  the  circle  governments.  In  each  school  inspection 
district  a  school  library  is  to  be  founded.  T^ere  are  no  other  teachers' 
associations.  The  examination  for  situations  takes  place,  usually,  aAer 
four  years,  at  the  seminary,  before  the  same  commission ;  except  that, 
for  seminary  teachers,  selected  school  inspectors  are  substituted.  There 
are  no  examinations  for  promotbn.  An  appointment  is  received  after 
from  nine  to  ten  years  of  provisory  service,  unless  the  candidate  hai 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  place  under  some  patron.  About  a 
fourth  of  all  the  places  are  at  the  disposal  of  such ;  in  some  cases  under 
the  parish,  (in  the  Palatinate  in  most  cases,)  and  in  others  under  the 
landed  proprietors. 

The  appointment  of  teachers,  as  well  as  their  suspension  and  dismis- 
sion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle  government;  and  presentations  to 
places  must  be  confirmed  by  it.  Presentations  can  be  made  only  of 
teachers  who  have  passed  examination ;  and,  for  cities,  only  of  those 
marked  I.  Appointments  to  united  school  and  church  appointments, 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  circle  government  and  of  the  church 
authorities;  but  the  government  is  the  determining  and  appointing 
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l)ody.  An  appointment  to  the  ministry  must  be  answered  within  eight 
4layB.  The  tax  on  appointments  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  income, 
cxclosive  of  what  is  paid  for  assistants.  Appointments  must  be  made 
irithin  the  circle.  The  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  "definitive;"  that 
is,  he  cao  be  removed  only  on  account  of  special  misconduct,  or  con- 
firmed unfitness.  A  definite  appointment  does  not  remove  any  liability 
to  public  service,  and  gives  no  claim  to  the  privileges  of  public  service. 
The  minimum  salary  is,  at  present,  250  florins.  The  scale  of  October 
12th,  1852,  is  :-- 

In  eiti«s  of  Itt  claa,  with  2,000  familiee, 400  6. 

**     "    "  2nd     "    with  500— 2,000  families, 300  fl. 

li     u     (i  3,^^     f(     J^nd  towns,  under  500  families, 250  fl. 

In  country  parishes, 200  fl. 

Assistanti  and  ooadjators,  (of  old  teachers,) 150  fl. 

An  increase  of  the  salaries  of  from  200  fl.  to  250  fl.  has  been  made, 
'which  required,  in  Middle  Franconia  alone,  8,149  fl.     The  council  of 
Middle  Franconia  fixed  in  1857  a  graduated  increase  of  salaries,  based 
on  a  number  of  years  of  service ;  which,  however,  has  gone  into  cfliect 
only  in  single  cities,  as,  for  example,  Nuremberg.     The  legaf  salaries 
range  between  250  and  400  to  500  fl.,  or.  in  cities,  as  fur  as  600  fl.     The 
numerous  patronage  appointments  hinder  any  regular  advancement. 
The  tax  estimate  for  teachers  reaches,  in  cities,  400  fl.,  in  the  country, 
300  fl.    For  those  having  the  smaller  salaries,  the  parislies  pay  taxes  for 
liouse  and  ground,  and  dominical  taxes,  (that  is,  landhohler's  taxes,  as 
titles,  dec.)     The  school  buildings  are  taxed  among  real  estate,  and  also 
permanent  additional  services,  as  cantor,  organist,  sexton.     An  allowed 
additional  employment  is  that  of  parish  clerk,  reference  to  which  is  had  in 
the  teachers'  seminaries.     Teachers  also  have  a  portion  of  land  from 
the  parish  commons.    Thus,  the  average  of  income  of  Bavarian  teachers 
is  325  fl.    Although  the  definitive  service  as  teacher  gives  in  itself  no 
right  to  a  pension,  each  teacher,  when  appointed,  is  obliged  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  pension  institution  for  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers, 
which  is  sustained  by  contributions  of  members  and  assistance  from  the 
circle  funds.     From  this,  each  widow  of  a  teacher  receives  an  annual 
pension  of  40  fl.,  and  in  some  circles  more,  and  (up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiileeoth  year,)  each  half-orphan  8  fl.,  and  each  orphan  12  fl.,  annually, 
as  aid  in  support.     The  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  pays  for  this  pur- 
pose a  regular  sum  of  2,000  fl..  as  much  for  the  support  of  disabled 
teachers,  1,600  fl.  for  extraordinary  aid.  500  fl.  for  support  of  poor  widows 
having  no  claim  on  the  pension  institution,  2,144  fl.  pensions  and  pay- 
ments for  support  of  teachers,  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  circles.     The  system  for  pensions  of  teachers'  widows 
Deeds  revision  and  improvements ;  as,  although  the  parishes  are  bound 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  these  pensions,  they  do  it  with  an  ill  will  and 
a  bad  grace.     A  teachers'  orphan-house,  where  orphans  of  sufficient 
capacity  may  be  trained  into  school-teachers,  is  much  needed.     The 
wretched  prospects  for  their  widows  prevents  many  from  becoming 
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teachers.  Emeriti  teachers  receive  a  retiring  pension  from  their  last 
place,  which  is  increased  from  the  circle  funds.  The  old  and  sick  are 
commonly  allowed  an  assistant,  and  thus  occupy  their  places  until  death. 
Female  teachers  are  scarcely  at  all  employed,  except  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Of  a  total  of  313,  there  are  at  present  only  8  Protestants; 
there  heing  no  call  for  them  in  that  confession.  There  are  no  public 
institutions  for  the  education  of  female  teachers ;  and  the  orders  are  in- 
teresting themselves  in  them.  In  the  Institution  of  the  English  Ladies 
at  Augsburg,  twenty-four  young  women  prepared  themselves,  for  the 
competitive  examination  in  1855-6.  The  ministerial  ordinance  of  Janu- 
ary 3 let,  1836,  regulates  the  private  instruction  of  female  teachers,  and 
their  examination  for  employment. 

To  h€  continued. 


FRANCE. 

ira.    STATE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE 


The  Westminster  Review  for  October,  1858,  contains  a  summary 
of  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  France  under  Louis  Napoleon^- 
which  we  gave  somewhat  abridged. 

Education  in  Fnnoe  is  divided  ioto  three  grades— primary,  teoondmry,  and 
ioperior  iostructioD. 

I.  The  first  gnule  is  anb-dirided  into  three  degrees,  (dkfc^)  each  represented  by 
separate  schools.  The  first,  cxistJog  formerly  in  most  hamlets,  affords  instruction 
in  writing  and  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  some  notions  of  French  and  saored 
history,  and  a  little  practioal  geometry.  The  second  degree,  consisting  in  schools 
of  average  sized  villages,  merely  affords  the  same  instruction  carried  in  each 
branch  to  more  proficiency ;  but  the  third  degree,  existing  in  towns  of  any  conse- 
quenee,  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  providing  a  sound  practical  education  that  can 
turn  oat  young  men  fit  to  enter  on  any  of  the  usual  walks  of  industrious  life.  In 
addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  first  degree,  its  teaching  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  French  history,  and  g(H)mctry,  algebra,  in  eouneetion  with  the 
latter,  natural  history,  and  the  elemenUi  of  drawing  and  music.  Two  establish- 
ments  of  this  category  in  Paris,  the  Ecoles  Turgut  and  Chaptal,  have  attained 
considerable  eminence ;  and  it  was  a  fuvorite  object  with  the  must  enlightened 
men  in  France,  while  they  had  any  influence  on  government,  to  encouruge  the 
spread  of  similar  institutions,  by  them  regarded  as  the  best  nursery  for  sound 
popular  education.  These  primary  schools  in  their  diflferent  degrei's  fall  under 
two  heads,  commercial  and  private  (lihre.)  The  former  have  a  master  named  by 
the  municipality  on  the  recommendation  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  educational 
establishment,  entitled  rector  of  academy.  The  masters  thus  appr)intc>d  are  func- 
tionaries entirely  dependent  on  authority,  and  their  salaries  are  miserably  small, 
with  few  exceptions  not  exceeding  50/.,  while  they  often  are  less.  Tlio  latter  are 
of  coarse  managed  by  their  owners,  who,  however,  are  always  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector,  resident  in  the  capital  of  each  department.  But  this 
is  the  least  of  the  fetters  laid  on  private  instruction.  No  individual  con  open  an 
establishment  of  the  sort,  without  having  first  handed  in  tu  the  proper  authorities 
a  certificate  that  ho  has  passed  the  examination  incumbent  on  schoolmasters,  and 
given  notice  in  dae  form  of  his  desire  to  open  a  school  in  a  given  locality.  It  then 
rests  entirely  with  the  authorities  whether  they  will  grant  a  permission,  which 
they  can  withdraw  whenever  they  may  think  fit,  without  assigning  any  other 
reason  than  tho  general  one  of  consideration  for  public  interests  and  morals. 
Xow,  against  both  these  kinds  of  establishments  tho  government  has  been  waging 
an  nnrelaxing  and  destructive  warfare.     *    *    * 

The  congregation  of  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretiennc,  solely  devoted  to 
popular  education,  is  the  ecclesiastical  corporation  chosen  by  the  government  as 
Its  agent  on  this  occasion.  This  brotherhood,  indefatigable,  zealous,  and  most 
efficiently  equipped,  both  in  education  and  money,  is  rapidly  extending  its  estab- 
lishments under  favor  of  government  support.  Not  only  docs  one  of  its  houses 
take  the  place  of  the  suppressed  commercial  school,  but  tho  brethren,  by  their 
fands  and  the  economical  habits  of  their  monastic  organization,  are  able  to  give 
the  same  education  at  half  the  price  of  an  establishment  which  must  pay  masters 
who  live  upon  their  salaries.  And  this  competition  has  been  attended  by  the  result 
that  many  communities,  already  struggling  under  difficulties,  have  relieved  them- 
■elves,  with  tho  assent  of  government,  from  further  burdens  of  handing  their 
•chod  over  to  the  brethren,  who  willingly  took  on  themselves  its  entire  expense. 
Thus  an  attempt  is  now  going  on  to  spread  noiselessly  a  network  of  ecclesiastical 
location  for  the  lower  classes  over  France,  in  the  room  of  tlmt  secular  one  which 
WW  prodocing  admirable  results.  The  private  institutions  are  naturally  still  more 
exposed  to  destruction,  there  being  nothing  whatever  to  ward  from  th.'m  a  judg- 
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ment  against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  ooalition  between  goremineDt  nd 
the  Catholic  clergy  has  specially  involved  a  stem  persecution  against  I^rotostaDi- 
ism,  which,  in  its  limited  community,  has  continued  to  manifest  in  France  all  tlie 
fervor  of  Huguenot  devotion,  and  has  shown  great  activity  in  the  caose  of  ednoft- 
tion.  Such  institutions  have  been  visited  with  peremptory  intend ietions,  an  the 
score  of  public  welfare ;  and  we  subjoin  one  of  them  to  show  their  manner.** 

11.  While  primary  instruction  is  confined  to  elementary  and  practical  edooatiao, 
secondary  iuHtruction  is  distinguished  by  its  c<»mpletene8s,  enforcing  a  8cienti6e 
efficiency  in  the  matters  taught  in  the  inferior  grade  with  practioal  saccinctneH, 
with  a  thorough  course  of  l^tin  and  Greek,  English  or  German — the  choice 
between  these  two  languages  resting  with  the  student — rhetoric,  philosophy, 
French  literature,  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  natural  scienoee,  thos  aflbrd- 
ing  a  perfict  classical  and  literary  education,  along  with  the  rudiments  of  scieooe. 
The  est;ib1islinient8  bestowing  it  are  the  Lyceet^  formerly  royvA  colleges,  the  com- 
munal colleg(>s,  and  private  institutions.  With  reference  to  them,  Franee  baa 
been  mapped  out,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  supervision,  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts called  Academies^  presided  over  by  a  dignitary  oallea  rector ;  iust  as,  fiir 
administrative  purpose,  it  has  been  divided  into  departments,  presided  by  the 
prefet.  The  term  academy  d<K>8  not,  therefore,  express  an  educational  foundatioo, 
but  merely  the  collective  existence  of  the  lycees,  colleges,  and  private  institutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  rector — a  singular  use  of  the  term,  which  has  often 
led  to  error  on  the  part  of  pen«ons  insufficiently  acquainted  with  France. 

The  lycees  arc  all  entirely  supported  by  g(»vemment,  and  their  teachers 
consequently  functionaries,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  bat  many  of  the  oom- 
muual  colleges  are  on  a  mixed  footing,  the  commune  supplying  the  homestead  or 
a  subvention  to  some  individual,  who  then  takes  in  boarders  on  his  own  account. 
No  one  can  open  a  private  institution  without  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Licentiate  of  I  setters,  passing  a  special  examination,  and 
afterward  depositing  for  approval,  with  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  a  proqieetai 
of  his  intended  classes,  which,  though  they  may  be  extended,  must  strictly  com- 
prise the  studies  indicated  by  government,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  inieritr 
arrangement  of  his  house.  This  last  provision  is  eminently  characteristic  how 
deeply  French  mind  has  contracted  the  habit  of  subjecting  every  trifle  to  the  uni- 
form decision  of  supreme  authority ;  for  it  b  not  a  recent  encroachment,  bat 
existed  under  Louis  Philippe. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  the  pupils  enter  these  schools  in  the  eighth  and  loweei 
form ;  and  before  the  i*ecent  modifications,  afterward  to  be  mentioned,  they  all 
proceeded  systematically  through  the  whole  course  of  training,  advancing  year  by 
year  a  form,  until  they  reached  the  second,  from  which  they  entered,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  eighteenth  of  their  age,  the  highest  of  their  ordinary  forma. 
which  is  called  the  one  of  rhetoric.  After  the  completion  of  this  prescribea 
course,  a  supplementary,  though  obligatory,  class  of  another  year  affords  special 
instruction  in  philosophy,  without  neglecting  the  subjects  of  former  study  ;  and 
beyond  this,  an  extra  class  again  of  a  year  exists  for  those  who  seek  to  master  the 
depths  of  mathematics.  Thus  a  pupil,  who  goes  through  the  entire  coarse  of 
study,  can  not  finish  it  before  the  end  of  his  twentieth  year ;  nor  can  he  be  entitled 
to  compete  for  that  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters,  formerly  an  indespensaUe 
condition  for  admission  in  a  profession,  and  the  supposed  natural  terminatiaii  of 
secondary  instruction,  unless  he  has  pi^rsevered  through  the  class  of  philoaophy. 
In  France  there  are  two  kinds  of  Bachelorships,  of  Letters  and  of  Scienoes,  bot 

*"Thi  Acadrmic  CorNCiL  op  the  Var.— SeeinfT  that  (he  Sieur  Guilbot,  in  comlof  to 
La  Gaude  for  the  purpose  of  opening  there  a  private  Protestaot  tchool,  in  a  ^commaas' 
where  there  was  not  one  person  being  a  Prottalant  by  origin,  bom  and  reeornixed  at  stuck, 
has  introduced  such  a  leaven  of  discord  that  the  '  commune '  has  since  been  conataiit|y 
agitated  and  divided ; 

*'  Seeinir  that  the  closing  of  this  school  is  demanded  on  all  tides,  and  especially  by  att  As 
magiatrates  invested  with  the  ri^ht  0/ taking  care  of  order  and  public  morals,  as  the  only  sod 
necesaary  means  of  re-establiahing  calm  and  quiet  in  the  *  commune ; ' 

^  Conniderlng  it  both  necessary  and  advisable  to  interpret  and  apply  in  this  sense  the  ri^ 
of  opposition  to  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  public  morals, 

*'The  Accused  being  present,  the  council  judges,  without  appeal,  by  Art  28  of  the  law  of 
16th  of  March,  I860,  and  unanimouslr  decides— 

**  I.  The  opposing  injunction  to  be  kept  in  force. 

^  11.  The  aforementioaed  to  be  immediately  and  forever  closed  (I3th  January,  1861.)" 
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the  ktter,  of  a  apeoia]  nature,  was  formerly  dependent  npon  the  former;  in  foot, 
BO  degTMM  or  dipionm  whatever  oould  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  had  not  prcTi- 
-Qmly  received  tnat  diftinotioo.-  For  it  the  eandidata  was  required  to  have  made 
hit  stodiea  in  an  eitabliahment  anhjeet  to  fovernm<a<  inwpeetion^*  technically 
ealled  itmkli§mmemi  univerntmirey  an  cxceptioo  being  only  made  for  instraction 
mder  the  parental  roof  with  an  authoriaed  professor,  the  fact  being  testified  by 
the  ftther  and  the  maire  of  the  Icxnlity ;  nor  could  any  one  be  admitted  to  the 
efamination  who  had  not  attended  the  classes  of  rhetorio  and  philuaophy,  each 
during  a  whole  year.  The  examination  was  proportionate  in  its  strictness  to  the 
severity  of  the  studies  exacted.  It  comprised  Latin,  Greek,  the  modem  language 
ehosen  by  the  scholar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  general  history,  arithmetic,  tliu  first 
four  books  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  elements  of  physios  and  chemistry.  In 
England,  where  the  organtxation  of  our  system  exposes  even  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual Co  the  enlarging  influence  of  general  interests,  by  directly  bringing  home 
and  assigning  to  hmi  in  his  private  capacity  some  share  in  the  mnnagcment  of  the 
community,  much  reasoning  has  been  spent  on  proving  the  futility  of  loading  the 
yoong  mind  with  theoretical  and  classical  matter  affirmed  to  be  of  no  practical  use 
in  afWr  life.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  whose  constitution  affiirds  no  such  ele* 
inent  to  refireshen  and  recruit  the  maturity  of  ita  citixens,  where  a  man  pursuing 
a  profcasion  must  subside  into  a  functionary,  or  confine  himself  to  some  specifio 
eaJling,  aa  of  medksine  or  the  law,  a  strong  infusion  into  the  eariy  mind  of  those 
large  principles  and  liberal  tastes  whose  richest  and  purest  fountain-heads  reside 
in  ancient  philosophy  and  classieal  literature,  has  been  considered  the  only 
inspiration  capable  of  counteracting  the  narrowing  and  stagnating  influence  of  later 
liAsu  The  b«t  thinken  in  Franoe,  therefore,  prize  this  secondary  instruction  as 
the  arfc  of  their  oonntry^s  intellectual  salvation,  providing  each  youth,  on  his  start 
ID  life,  with  a  stock  of  principles  which  alone  can  prevent  his  vigor  from  expiring 
onder  the  leaden  atmosphere  of  official  subserviency,  or  at  least  from  dwindling 
bto  mere  speoifio  aptitude. 

The  government,  alive  to  the  fact  that  here  lies  the  stronghold  of  the  country's 
intelligcnoe  and  spirit,  has  consequently  been  indefatigable  in  prostrating  it.    In, 

1848,  men,  who  understood  liberty  to  mean  freedom,  abolished  the  necessity  of 
anthorization  for  the  foundation  of  a  private  school,  and  the  restriction  excluding 
popils  of  other  estoblishmentB  than  those  called  ^^  universitaires ''  fVom  the  degree 
of  Bachelor.  The  first  of  these  alterations  was  soon  revoked,  but  the  second 
is  still  maintained.  The  object  of  Louis  Napoleon  being  to  break  the  spirit  of  in- 
dspendenee  and  self-respect  supposed  to  animate  the  membora  of  the  teaching 
body,  and  to  reduce  their  influential  position  in  the  country,  his  gnvernmcDt,  in 

1849,  precipitately  gave  its  support  to  a  proposal  of  Montalembert,  who  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  believing  that  it  would  only  serve  the  interests  of  the  clergy, 
franco,  which  till  then  had  been  divided  into  twenty-seven  academies,  was  lionoe- 
ferth  to  have  one  in  each  department.  In  this  measure  the  government  was  blind 
enough  merely  to  perceive  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  inflicting  degradation  on 
the  exiating  recton  and  educational  officers,  without  observing  that  it  would  defeat 
ends  equally  dear  to  itself.  Louis  Napoleon^s  object  was  not  centered  in  the 
hamiliatioa  of  a  troublesome  set  of  men,  but  in  compelling  education  and  enlight- 
snment  to  figure  with  all  the  pomp  and  weight  attached  to  their  natural  represent- 
atives  in  lo]^  attendance  upon  his  government.  But  as  soon  aa  the  rector  waa 
ledooed  to  a  jnriadiction  limited  by  the  department,  presiding  often  over  only  a 
few  unimportant  establishments,  receiving  a  salary  diminished  in  proportion  to  his 
Tednctiott  in  authority,  he  at  once  fell  from  a  dignitary  into  a  second-rate  func- 
tionary, utterly  incapable  of  reflecting  upon  government  any  tinsel  of  considera- 
tion. While  the  official  representative  of  instruction  was  thus  lowered,  an  ally 
of  the  government  was  assuming  a  position  which  gave  umbrage.  As  the  rector 
■mk  the  bishop  roae ;  in  the  first  instance  patronized  with  indiscreet  favor,  then 
sopported  l^  ample  means,  and  fionlly  disposing  of  a  zealous  cohort  of  assistanti. 
What  the  Imperial  Government,  however,  can  not  abide  is  any  power  acquiring 
a  eonaiateney  of  ita  own.  It  sought  the  clergy  merely  as  its  minister,  and  its  jeal* 
<NMy  was  at  once  awakened  at  its  possible  emancipation.  Therefore,  in  1852,  a 
new  law  was  issued  annulling  the  one  just  enacted,  though  masking  the  acknowl- 

*  This  proviso,  whicb  will  seem  useless  to  the  reader,  will  be  understood  when  we  come  to 
Ihs  ccclssisscirsl  seminsriesL 
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•dgment  of  a  miitake  by  deoreemg  sixteen  aoademiet  instead  of  the  twenty-two 
originally  existing.  The  rectors,  from  their  humble  conditions,  were  then  lifted 
to  the  very  pinnacle  of  official  splendor;  their  salaries  raised  from  15,000  to 
25,000  francs,  and  the  power  intmsted  to  their  faithfal  keeping  extended  to  a 
pitch  which  would  enable  goTemmcnt  to  control  erery  independent  opposition. 

III.  The  third  grade,  or  superior  education,  comprises  the  Faculties  bestowing  the 
higher  honors.  They  are  five  in  number,  letters,  sciences,  theology,  jurisprudence, 
and  medicine ;  and,  as  the  metropolitan  seat  of  the  thn^e  first  is  the  building  of  the 
Sorbonne,  this  name  has  often  been  misapplied  as  expressing  an  uMiversity,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  These  faculties  are  scattered  over  France,  nor  does  any  one 
town,  except  Paris,  possess  them  all.  The  salaries  of  the  profesfors  average 
5,000  francs,  which  are  increased  by  examination  fees  from  6,000  to  8,000  fraoes  in 
provincial  seats  of  learning,  and  from  10,000  to  ir>,000  francs  in  Paris. 

These  three  grades  of  instruction  considered  collectively  form  what  is  technic- 
ally called  the  University  of  France,  which,  however,  comprises  still  some  other 
establishments  for  special  purposes,  of  which  only  the  Ecole  Normale  need  arrest 
our  attention.  It  is  intended  as  a  nursery  for  professors,  and  should  consequently, 
according  to  the  design  of  its  founders,  be  endowed  with  every  means  of  ample 
instruction.  Its  pupils,  admissible  only  with  a  certificate  of  Bachelorship,  and 
after  a  competitive  examination,  leave  the  establishment  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
with  no  other  privilege  than  the  distinction  naturally  attaching  to  a  youth  who  has 
shown  his  capacities.  The  pupil,  if  desirous  of  entering  on  the  profession  of  in- 
structors, has  to  compete  on  equal  footing  with  every  other  candidate ;  but  the 
excellence  of  thb  school  u  so  widely  appreciated,  that  many  youths  frequent  it 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  its  education.  To  extend  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  foundation,  and  secure  an  efficient  class  of  masters  for  the  lower  grade, 
primary  normal  schools  began  to  be  founded  under  Louis  Phillippe,  and  their 
propagatbn  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  object  of  paramount  importance. 

At  the  head  <^  this  extensive  but  thoroughly  dependent  educational  establish- 
ment there  figures  a  supreme  council,  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  instruc- 
,  tion,  and  appointed  year  by  year. 

In  addition  to  these  nurseries  for  education,  Franco  possesses  two  learned 
institutions  of  an  exceptional  character  and  free  constitution,  which  have  endowed 
them  with  singular  importance.  These  are  the  College  de  France,  and  the 
Inetitut ;  the  former  a  place  of  training,  the  latter  intended  to  be  a  senate  of 
sages.  Founded  by  Francis  I.,  the  College  de  France  is  a  privileged  establish- 
ment, not  considered  within  the  university ;  and  its  halls  were  long  eminent  not 
only  us  a  school  for  youth,  but  as  the  scene  of  the  best  effi>rtB  of  French  thought. 
There  were  first  communicated  to  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  lectures,  those  bril- 
liant and  erudite  productions  which  have  made  &mous  the  names  of  Guizot, 
Michelet,  Cousin,  Quinet,  &c.,  &c.,  and  which,  published  in  a  collected  form, 
have  become  the  literary  glories  of  contemporary  France,  and  text-books  with  ' 
students  throughout  Europe.  Under  such  circumstances  this  college  attained  a 
proud  and  illustrious  eminence,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  country,  and  the 
dignity  thus  attached  to  its  professors  in  their  private  capacities  was  paid  homafre 
to  in  the  special  privileges  accorded  to  their  rank.  The  head  of  the  college, 
entitled  its  administrator,  was  formerly  elected  by  the  professors,  who  thenoselvcs 
were  indeed  appointed  by  the  minister  of  instruction,  but  subject  to  a  choice  from 
two  names  presented  to  him  on  a  vacancy,  the  one  by  the  vote  of  the  professors 
themselves,  and  the  second  by  that  of  the  Institut  The  college  had  likewise  the 
right  of  appointing  substitutes  in  the  place  of  those  professors  who  might  bo 
unable  to  perform  their  duty. 

The  Institut  de  France,  grown  out  of  the  academy  founded  by  Richelieu, 
is,  by  its  position  and  privileges,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe ;  being, 
in  fact,  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  accredited  independent  representative  body 
of  learning  and  intellect.  As  such,  it  is  completely  emancipated  by  its  constitu- 
tion from  sovereign  jurisdiction,  being  endowed  with  the  right  of  self-election,  and 
was  formerly  acknowledged  one  of  the  integral  elements  of  the  state,  for  the 
charter  of  1830  expressly  included  the  Institut  among  the  bodies  whence  were  to 
be  drawn  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  peers. 


XVIIL    WILBUR  FISK. 

Wilbur  Fihk,  late  president  of  Wealeyiui  UniverBity,  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  niu  born  atHrattleborougli,  Vemont,  August  3l!>t,17tl2. 
His  parents  were  highly  intelligent  and  rupcctablc,  though  not 
vcalthy,  and  traced  their  pedigree  to  the  early  pilgrim  stock.  He 
\cas,  from  early  infancy,  afflicted  witli  scrofula,  which  lud  tlie  founda- 
tion for  a  peculiar  cough,  which  troubled  him  through  life.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  eiliiUted  remarkable  precocity  of  intellect  and 
uptitude  for  learning.  \\'U\h  yt  \  '.mig.  liia  fiitlier  r.^moved  to  Lyn- 
don, Caleddnia  Oouulv.  soma  forty  miles  wuth  of  llie  Canada  line, 
th«ti  a  new  country.  Ilani,.ftioI<l  ilic  grandeur  mid  b«&uty  of  moun- 
t«n  scentTy,  with  a  iMlfRl  ItMtjlv  alive  to  the  gloriea  «r  nature,  young 
flik  grew  np,  with  bat  few  <'p|>ortuQilie«  of  educaticii,  except  from 
parcutal  tescbiagt,  till  his  Mxtecntti  year.  Up  Ui  ttiia  time  he  had 
liad,  as  he  liHDfltIf  atateE.  not  inorc  than  three  yean'  schooling  in  all. 
Hia  parenla,  tioweTtf,  ven  well  qnaliHed  to  teach  him,  and  hit  Ei- 
ther posseteed  a  email  but  wnli-Mtlecled  library,  whi^^li,  in  hit  fbndnesa 
for  books,  he  read  and  rc-road  many  times.  He  mas  not,  therefore, 
lieblriil  othffl*  boys  of  lus  ago  in  general  education,  and  in  many  par- 
ticulara  he  wm  in  adnuce  of  thera.  Hia  ardor  in  t)ie  pursuit  of 
knowle«]ge  was  such  that,  when  engaged  in  attending  the  lime-kilns, 
of  which  there  were  several  on  his  father's  farm,  as  well  as  when  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuils,  he  always  kept  liis  book  with  him,  and 
thia  not  a  story  or  novel,  hut  some  text-book  for  study,  and  not 
noseldom  did  he  become  so  much  absorbed  that  the  fire  in  the  kiln 
liad  gone  out  long  before  he  discuvered  it.  When  ho  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  father,  finUiitg  that  ho  did  not  possess 
•ufficient  i-igor  of  constitution  for  the  arduous  labor  of  a  Vermont 
firmer,  and  that  his  thirst  for  knowledgu  was  unquenchable,  sent  him, 
for  three  months,  to  the  county  grammar  school  at  Peaehain,  soma 
twenty  miles  from  Lyndon.  Here  he  made  up  his  previous  deficien- 
cies in  grammar  and  arithmetic  After  his  return  home,  he  resumed 
his  labor  on  the  farm,  studying,  however,  at  all  tlio  iiitervMla  of  toil, 
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till  the  autumn  of  1810,  when  he  again  attended  the  grammar 
school  for  six  weeks,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  district  school  for  the 
winter.  His  ambition  was  now  roused  to  obtain  a  colligate  educa- 
tion, but  his  father's  circumstances  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  support  his  son  through  a  college  cour^.  Wilbur  was  not, 
however,  to  be  denied  on  this  ground.  He  offered  to  support  him- 
self through  college  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  having,  by  much  en- 
treaty, gained  his  father's  permission,  he  commenced  his  Latin  gram- 
mar in  May,  1811,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Peacham,  having  among  his  classmates  and  intimate 
friends  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  oth- 
er men  who  have  since  highly  distinguished  themselves.  In  August, 
1812,  just  fifteen  months  from  the  time  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Latin,  he  had  fitted  himself  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  He  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself  here 
as  a  writer  and  speaker,  but  Burlington  having  become,  iff  1813,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  college 
buildings  were  wanted  for  barracks,  and  the  classes  were  broken  up. 
After  spending  nearly  a  year  at  home,  young  Fisk  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Brown  University,  in  the  summer  of  1814.  Here  he  won 
high  reputation  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  talents ;  in  every 
study  he  ranked  high,  but  exhibited  a  special  fondness  for  belles-let- 
tres. As  an  orator  or  a  debater  he  had  no  equal  in  coll^;e.  His  ex- 
temporaneous powers  were  of  a  very  high  order.  In  addition  to 
maintaining  his  position  in  his  class,  he  found  time  for  considerable 
reading,  and  the  authors  he  read  were  such  as  made  their  impress 
upon  his  after  life,  and  his  style  as  a  writer.  Burke,  Addison,  Sbaks* 
peare,  Johnson,  Milton,  Young,  Beattie,  and  Scott,  were  the  authors 
with  whom  he  became  most  familiar ;  and  a  taste  for  legal  study  led 
him  also  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Vattel,  Burlamaqui,  and 
other  expounders  of  international  law.  He  was  graduated  in  Augosti 
1815,  having  one  of  the  highest  appointments  in  his  class. 

Having  received  his  degree,  and  returned  home,  the  next  question 
to  be  determined  was,  what  profession  he  should  pursue.  His  parents 
were  anxious  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  but  to  this  he  was, 
for  several  reasons,  averse,  though  strongly  impelled  to  it  by  the  con- 
victions of  duty.  He  finally  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  at  Lyndon,  and  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  great  principles. 
He  was  still  ill  at  ease,  however,  and  dissatisfied  with  himself;  and 
being,  moreover,  considerably  in  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  a  liberal 
offer,  obtained  through  President  Messer,  of  Brown  University,  to 
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Ixcome  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Ridgeley,  near  Balti- 
^^ore.    He  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  study  of  law,  but  contin- 
^tied  it  at  his  intervals  of  leisure.     The  large  and  well-selected  library 
of  Colonel  Ridgeley,  also  afforded  him  opportunities  for  intellectual 
1  mprovement     In  the  midst  of  these  advantages,  however,  his  health 
^Decame  seriously  impaired.     His  lungs,  always  irritable,  had  been 
'twice  seriously  affected  while  in  college,  and  in  March,  1817,  he  had 
Wi  third  attack,  accompanied  with  alarming  hemorrhage.     His  physi- 
c:iaDs  recommended  his  return  to  his  native  climate,  and  in  May  he 
«ittempted  the  journey,  but  at  Burlington  was  again  prostrated  by 
liemorrhage,  and  for  some  time  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery.    At  length  his  symptoms  became  more  favorable,  and  in  June 
lie  reached  home,  though  in  a  very  feeble  state.     A  revival,  then  in  pro- 
gress in  Lyndon,  was  the  means  of  deepening  and  intensifying  his  relig- 
ious convictions ;  and,  with  returning  health,  he  came  to  the  decision  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  church.     The  step  was  one  requiring  no  ordinar}'  courage 
and  self-denial.     That  denomination,  now  so  large  and  influential,  and 
BO  active  in  the  promotion  of  educiition,  had  then  very  few  educated 
xninisters  in  its  ranks,  and  its  membership,  though  active,  devoted, 
and  pious,  were  not  generally  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  classes 
of  society.     Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, of  refined  tastes,  and  studious  habits ;  he  had  already  attained 
some  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer,  and  was  not  natu- 
rally devoid  of  ambition.     To  bury  his  brilliant  talents  in  the  Meth- 
odist connection,  his  friends  urged,  was  a  sacri6ce  to  which  he  was 
not  called.     The  struggle  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  sincere  and  con- 
scientious desire  for  usefulness,  and   that  in  the  direction  in  which 
duty  seemed  to  point,  prevailed,  and  in  March,  1818,  he  was  licensed 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference  of  Lyndon  circuit,  to  preach. 
His  first  field  of  labor  was  Craftsbury  circuit,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  from  his  father's  residence.     The  succeeding  year  he  was 
assigned  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  labored  for  two  years  with 
marked  ability  and  success.     His  eloquence  and  earnestness  attracted 
large  congregations,  and  were  the  means  of  increasing  the  influence 
and  strength  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  pastor.     In  the  second 
year  of  his  ministry  at  Charlestown,  he  was  again  prostrated  by  pul- 
mouary  hemorrhage,  and  for  five  months  there  seemed  little  hopes 
of  his  recovery.     In  May,  1821,  he  left  Charlestown,  and  by  slow 
and  easy  stages  was  conveyed  to  his  father's  house,  which  he  reached 
in  about  a  month.     It  was  nearly  a  year  from  this  time  before  he 
tgain  ventured  to  preach,  and  then  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
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straining  any  considerable  emotional  expression,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage.  But  entire  rest  from  public  speaking, 
and  constant  exercise  in  the  saddle,  had  so  far  restored  his  health 
that  he  was  again  anxious  to  be  at  work.  During  this  period  of 
forced  inaction,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  specially  tamed  to- 
ward the  importance  of  establishing  schools  of  high  grade,  and  colleges, 
among  the  denomination  with  whom  he  had  identified  himself.  The 
only  academy  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  was  one  at  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  which  had  been 
founded  some  years  previous,  and  had  been  dragging  along  a  feeble 
and  sickly  existence  since  that  time.  Mr.  Fisk,  whose  health  did  not 
yet  admit  of  his  taking  a  charge,  was  returned  superannuated,  and 
directed  to  do  what  he  could  toward  raising  funds  for  this  Newmar- 
ket academy.  This,  however,  he  did  not  attempt ;  but  finding  him- 
self, after  some  months,  able  to  preach,  supplied  the  place  of  a  min- 
ister who  was  ill.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
R.  Peck,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
formed  while  in  college.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Conference,  the  subject  of  the  agency  for  the  Newmarket  academy 
was  called  up,  and  the  inquiry  made,  why  the  agent  has  not  raised 
funds  ?  **  Because,"  was  his  reply,  **  my  conscience  would  not  let 
me.''  Inquiry  having  been  made  into  the  cause  of  these  conscien- 
tious scruples,  and  a  change  being  suggested  in  the  location  of  the 
academy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  (afterward  Bishop,)  Hedding, 
Mr.  Lindsey,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  were  appointed,  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient or  necessary.  The  result  of  the  action  of  this  committee 
was  an  entirely  new  organization  of  the  school,  and  its  removal  to 
Wilbrahara,  Mass. 

For  two  years  ensuing,  Mr.  Fisk  acted  as  presiding  elder  over  the 
Vermont  district,  a  very  laborious  and,  usually,  a  thankless  post,  since 
the  necessary  supervision  over  the  ministers  of  the  district,  and  the 
official  report  relative  to  the  assignment  of  charges,  very  often  gave 
real  or  fancied  cause  of  offense ;  but  the  winning  manners,  the  ready 
tact,  and  the  evident  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  minister,  which 
Mr.  Fisk  manifested,  caused  him  to  become  very  popular  in  this  try- 
ing position. 

The  removal  of  the  Newmarket  academy  to  Wilbraham,  Massachu- 
setts, had  been  effected  mainly  through  Mr.  Fisk's  influence.  The 
people  of  North  Wilbraham  had  offered  to  erect  suitable  buildings 
there,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
school,  if  located  among  them.     An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
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fiom  the  legislature,  in  1825,  and  the  buildings  commenced  the  same 
3eir.     Amo6  Binnej,  Esq^  of  Boston,  pledged  $10,000  toward  the 
^terpriae,  and  Rev.  John  Lindsey  was  appointed  agent  to  secure  the 
3«mainder  bj  subscription.    In  November,  1825,  Mr.  Fisk  was  elect- 
^  principal  of  the  academy  by  the  trustees,  having  a  short  time 
])revioiisly  delivered  the  address  at  the  opening.    During  the  winter, 
JM  he  was  still  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district,  he  did  not  re- 
xiove  to  Wilbrabam,  but  left  the  academy  under  the  charge  of  the 
asustant^  Mr.  N.  Dunn,  spending,  however,  such  time  there  as  he  could 
•pare  from  his  other  engagements.    In  the  spring  of  1826,  the  Con- 
ference recognized  Mr.  Fisk  as  principal  of  the  academy,  and,  in  May, 
lie  removed  to  Wilbraham  with  his  fSunily.     Here  he  found  ample 
employment  for  every  moment    **  The  school,"  says  Prof.  Holdich, 
**  was  new,  most  of  the  persons  concerned  were  inexperienced  in  their 
business,  and  the  plan  of  the  institution  novel ;  facts  which  excluded, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labor.    Mr.  Fisk 
*was  chief  director  every  where.    All  looked  up  to  him  for  counsel, — 
steward,  teachers,  and  pupils.     In  addition,  he  had  frequent  calls 
abroad  to  preach,  deliver  addresses,  and  the  like,  besides  conducting 
a  very  extended  correspondence." 

During  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Fisk's  term  of  service  at  Wilbra- 
liam,  the  institution  labored  under  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
At  one  time  the  indebtedness  was  so  heavy  and  so  pressing,  that 
acme  of  the  trustees  feared  that  they  should  be  imprisoned  for  the 
debts  of  the  seminary.  From  this  incumbrance  it  was  relieved  by 
the  determined  and  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr.  Lindsey. 
Yet,  during  the  five  years  in  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, his  salary,  owing  to  its  limited  income,  was  barely  sufficient  to 
defray  his  expenses,  even  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  Yet,  small 
at  this  pittance  was,  it  did  not  prevent  his  laboring  with  all  his  pow- 
ers for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  seminary.  He  organized 
and  taught  a  theological  class  in  addition  to  his  other  dudes,  and  for 
two  years  supplied  the  Methodist  church  in  the  village,  that  the  trus- 
tees might  have  funds  enough  for  the  salaries  of  the  other  teachers. 
Meanwhile,  his  reputation  was  constantly  increasing.  Humble  and 
laborions  as  were  his  duties,  his  mode  of  performing  them  was  so  at- 
tractive, and  his  talents  so  evidently  superior  to  the  position  he  occu- 
pied, that  numerous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  accept  a 
higher  poet  In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  election  ser- 
mon to  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  immediately  after  its 
delivery,  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  legislature.  In  1829,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  preacher  of  the  election  sermon  to  the 
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Massachusetts  legislature.  During  his  residence  at  Wilbrabam,  he 
•was  offered  the  presidency  of  Vermont  Universitj,  and  of  La  Grange 
College ;  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  with 
a  large  salary  and  a  prospect  of  the  presidency  of  the  university ;  and 
was  also  chosen  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Canada.  Of  mi- 
nor appointments,  some  of  them  with  liberal  salaries,  there  were  not 
a  few ;  but  none  of  them  could  draw  him  from  his  fiivorite  work  as  a 
teacher.  The  appointment  of  bishop,  in  Canada,  the  most  laborious 
and  least  lucrative  of  the  whole,  was  the  only  one  he  seriously  consid- 
ered, and  this  he  finally  declined,  though  regretfully,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  academy  would  be  periled  by  his  leav- 
ing it  In  1829,  Mr.  Fisk  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Augua- 
ta  College,  Kentucky,  and  in  J 835,  it  was  also  conferred  by  his  alma 
mater.  Brown  University. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Fisk,  while  at  the  head  of  the 
seminary  at  Wilbraham,  was  twice  elected  to  the  General  Conference, 
the  highest  court  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  was  a  leading  memr 
ber  of  its  most  important  committees,  and  an  active  debater  and 
counselor  in  its  discussions.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, he  rendered  great  service  in  urging  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  high  grade  throughout  the 
connection,  and  the  organization  of  colleges  where  they  could  be  sob- 
tained. 

Theol(^cal  and  reformatory  controversies  also  occupied  a  consid- 
erable share  of  the  age.  The  temperance  movement  was  then  com- 
mencing, and  he  entered  into  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature ;  and 
some  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  on  this  subject  are,  to  this  day, 
among  the  most  effective  temperance  documents  in  circulation. 

Yet,  amid  these  multifarious  labors,  he  found  time,  or,  rather,  by  his 
perfect  system  and  order,  he  made  time,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  of  his  time.  The  seminaiy  had  opened  with 
but  seven  scholars ;  during  the  first  term  the  number  rose  to  thiriy^ 
and  the  next  year  to  seventy-five.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
number  in  attendance  was  between  two  and  three  hundred.  To  all 
these  he  was  a  friend  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  a  par3nt  on  whoee 
love  and  tenderness  they  could  rely.  He  seldom  used  the  rod,  and 
the  winning  and  affectionate  manner  he  always  manifested  toward  his 
pupils  rendered  its  -use  almost  unnecessary.  Yet  he  never  failed  to 
maintain  order  and  obedience  in  the  schools.  Like  Dr.  Arnold,  he 
sought  to  inculcate  a  high  standard  of  honor  in  his  scholars,  and  few 
teachers  have  been  able  to  rely  with  more  certainty  on  the  influence 
»f  moral  principle  in  restraining  and  controlling  their  pupils,    A  lady. 
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yAo  was  associated  with  him  as  a  teacher  at  Wilbraham,  writing  to 
liis  ¥ndow  after  his  decease  says :  ^  He  bore  all  our  burdeDS,  and  was 
coBsnlted  on  every  occasion.  All  noatters  were  referred  to  him,  mor- 
sd,  intellectual,  or  physical.  No  circumstance,  however  trifling  it 
might  appear,  if  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  institution,  was 
'beneath  his  notice.'' 

But  the  way  wss  preparing  for  his  entrance  upon  a  higher  and 
more  extensive  field  of  usefulness.  He  had  toiled  faithfully  in  his 
liumble  sphere,  and  now  his  opportunities  for  molding  and  influ- 
encing the  moral  character  of  the  youth  of  the  country  were  to  be 
enlarged.  We  have  already  seen  that,  in  his  report  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education  at  the  General  Ck>nference,  he  had  urged 
the  establishment  of  two  other  colleges,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
the  denomination.  At  that  time  (1828,)  there  were  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Methodist  church  iu  the  United  States,  seven  schools 
in  successful  operation,  and  three  more  in  an  incipient  condition  ;  and 
there  were  also  two  colleges,  viz.,  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  char- 
tered in  1822,  and  Madison  College,  at  Union  town,  Pennsylvania, 
chartered  in  1827.    Two  others  had  been  attempted,  and  failed. 

As  yet,  however,  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences  had 
no  institution  of  learning  within  their  bounds,  and  as  their  member- 
ship was  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  especially 
for  the  training  of  those  who  contemplated  entering  the  ministry,  was 
banning  to  be  evident. 

In  1829,  the  buildings  erected  for  the  literary,  scientific,  and  mili- 
tary academy,  unaer  Captain  Partridge,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
became  vacant  Overtures,  at  first  made  in  jest,  by  the  trustees,  to 
some  leading  members  of  the  Methodist  church  in  Middletown,  final- 
ly led  to  correspondence,  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Conferences,  to  overtures  from  other  cities,  and  finally 
to  the  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  stockholders  of  the 
military  academy,  of  the  entire  property,  valued  at  about  $30,000, 
sod  to  an  additional  subscription  of  $18,000,  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  Middletown.  This  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  the  organization 
.^ffacted,  and  the  name  of  The  Wesleyan  University  agreed  upon. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1881, 
granting  university  privileges  and  immunities,  and  making  provision 
for  placing  the  institution,  should  it  become  desirable,  under  the  di- 
lection  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  all  these  measures  Dr.  Fisk  had  taken  an  active  part,  incited 
not  less  by  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  education  generally,  than  by 
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tbe  desire  to  provide  the  means  of  Buch  education  for  the  sons  of  the 

Methodist  clergy,  very  few  of  whom  could  now  obtain  it^  on  accoon 

of  the  expense.    Another  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  waa  t< 

initiate  efficient  measures  for  the  thorough  training  of  young  mei 

who  might  engage  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  which  were  noi 

be^nning  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  ol 

the  Methodist  church. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visiton 

August  24th,  1830,  Dr.  Fisk  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyai 

University.     The  appointment  was  not  at  all  of  hb  seeking ;  he  hesi 

tated  for  some  time  about  accepting  it,  and  was,  indeed,  on  the  poin 

of  declining ;  but,  at  last,  convinced  that  it  was  a  post  of  usefuloes 

which  he  was  called  to  occupy,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  ti 

the  Board,  announcing  his  acceptance. 

To  the  Joint  Board  of  TruMteeo  and  Vi*itor9  of  the  Weoleyan  Umtenii^ 
now  in  Session  in  MiddUtoutn^  Connecticut. 

Gbntlcmcn  : — ^With  a  high  sense  of  the  oonfidenoe  reposed  in  me  by  a  majori 
ty  of  your  Board,  in  electing  me  president  of  your  proposed  university,  I  tfende 
you  my  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgineuts.  I  have  a  deep  conviction  of  m; 
own*  inability  to  perform  the  important  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  tbi 
appointment.  In  accordance,  however,  with  tlie  judgment  of  my  friends,  and  ii 
reliance  upon  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  colleagne 
which  have  been  or  may  be  appointed,  and  especially  in  an  humble  reliance  npoi 
Almighty  God,  without  whose  assistance  the  most  gifted  labor  in  vain,  I  will  en 
gage  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  in  the  discharge  d 
Uie  duties  assigncMl  me,  so  soon  as  1  can,  in  honor  and  justice,  disengage  myaell 
from  my  present  relation  to  another  institution.  W.  Fool, 

Dr.  Fisk  remained  at  Wilbraham  till  December,  1830.  At  th< 
dose  of  the  autumn  term,  he  delivered  a  farewell  address,  in  whid 
he  reviewed  the  five  years  of  his  connection  with^the  school.  W( 
subjoin  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  address,  as  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  man  and  the  progress  of  the  institution. 

five  years  of  labor  and  anxiety  have  deeply  enlisted  and  closely  connected 
every  fetrling  of  my  heart  in  its  (the  institution's,)  behalf.  Such  have  been  the 
variety  and  extent  of  my  labors,  that,  contrary  to  general  experience  with  reaped 
to  past  time,  the  period  seems,  upon  the  review,  like  half  an  age,  instead  ofjbpt 
years.  But  in  this  retrospect  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  with  respect  to  my  eon- 
nection  with  the  school,  but  my  own  imperfections  and  mistakes ;  of  these  I  have 
had  an  abundant  share,  and  have  needed  the  forbearance  of  the  trustees  and  tbe 
charity  of  the  public ;  aside  from  these,  tbe  review  is,  on  the  whole,  pleasant. 

My  experience  has  been  profitable.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  many 
interesting  lessons  in  studying  the  unsophisticated  character  of  childhood  and 
youth  ;  I  have  become  more  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rising  genem- 
tion,  and  have  gained  a  fixed  purpose  of  devoting  to  this  work,  in  connection  with 
my  ministerial  duties,  the  little  I  have  of  talent  or  influence,  and  the  renuunder 
of  a  feeble  constitution  and  short  life. 

I  had  rather  have  my  name  embalmed  in  the  memory  and  afleotiona  of  tfai 
rising  generation,  than  to  gather  military  honors  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  dvio 
wreaths  in  the  senate  house,  or  to  have  it  emblazoned  on  tbe  proudest  eacnloli* 
eons  of  this  world's  glory. 

At  the  opening  of  this  school  we  had  seven  scholars,  since  which  time  we  have 
entered  upon  our  books  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  scholari. 
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Of  these,  aboat  thirty  bsFe  entered  the  Mored  ministry,  a  number  are  pursaing 
the  etady  of  law  or  phyaic^  from  twenty  to  thirtv  are  now  pursuing  a  college 

idred 


\  and  ih>m  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fif^  have  gone  out  of 
our  seaunary  at  different  timea  as  teachers. 

Dr.  Fiak  came  to  Middletown   himself  in  December,  1830,  but 
did  not  remove  his  family  there  till  the  ensuing  spring.     For  several 
Hionths  he  was  engaged  in  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  endowment 
of  the  university. 

On  the  21st  September,  1831,  the  college  was  formally  opened  by  pub- 
lic exercises.     On  this  occasion  Dr.  Fisk  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
in  ^rhich  he  developed  his  views  in   regard  to  collegiate  education. 
THiis  address  was  published  and  widely  circulated,  and  attracted  much 
Attention,  from  the  vigor  and  originality  of  its  positions.     lie  pro- 
i|>oBed  a  different  classification  of  students  from  that  usually  adopted; 
dividing  them,  not  into  classes  according  to  the  length  of  standing, 
l>ut  into  sections  according  to  their  advancement.     The  diploma  was 
"^o  be  received  whenever  the  candidate  was  prepared  for  it,  without 
s^eference  to  the  time  spent  in  college.     Students  who  had  passed  tbat 
J>eriod  of  life  when  the  ancient  languages  could  be  pursued  to  the 
^^featest  advantage  were  allowed  to  take  a  special  or  partial  course  in 
cusience  and  English  literature,  and  to  receive  a  certificate,  or  modified 
diploma,  testifying  their  attainments  in  the  branches  they  had  stud- 
The  study  of  ancient  languages  did  not  receive  as  high  a  com- 
ive  rank  as  in  some  colleges. 
Here,  as  in  Wilbraham,  he  found  ample  employment  for  every  mo- 
XnenL     ^All  called  upon  him  for  advice  or  other  aid,*^  says  Professor 
^Soldich,  "  and  his  supervision  extended  every  where.     He  draughted 
X^eB  for  the  university,  and  framed  the  regulations  of  the  boarding 
department ;  he  superintended  the  studies  in  the  college,  and  the  pe- 
ouniary  arrangements  of  the  prudential  committee ;  he  heard  classes 
x^ecite  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  metaphysics,  and  listened  *to  the  petty  de- 
%aaJA  of  the  students*  personal  concerns ;  and  while  he  aided  the  pro- 
fiasBors  in  the  higher  regions  of  mind,  be  often  came  down  to  the  ex- 
Bkmination  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution  in  dollars  and  cents. 
fie  was  remarkably  fitted  for  this  multiplicity  of  business,  by  his  pe- 
onliar  tact  in  management,  his  readiness  and  flexibility  of  mind,  his 
Imowledge  of  men,  habits  of  order,  and  facility  in  executing  his  plans. 
fie  was  never  embarrassed,  never  out  of  temper.     Skill  in  securing 
oo-operation  in  his  plans  was  one  of  his  peculiar  qualifications.    All 
Iiad  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and,  in  most  things,  readily  yielded 
Xo  his  views.     His  own  mind  seemed  the  center  of  light  and  influence, 
mnd  its  radiations  illumined  all  who  were  about  him.'' 

In  1881,  in  connection  with  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  E.  Rob- 
20 
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inson,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Prof.  Woolsey,  and  Drs.  Milner  and 
Maclay,  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  distinguished 
friends  of  education  in  England  and  this  country,  on  the  use  of  the 
Bible,  both  in  the  original  and  in  its  English  version,  as  a  classical 
text- book. 

The  invitations  to  more  lucrative  fields  of  labor,  which  had  been  so 
frequent  during  his  residence  at  Wilbraham,  were  still  more  numer- 
ous in  his  new  position.  Unsought  by  him,  often  regarded,  indeed,  in 
his  humble  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  as  far  above  his  abilities, 
few  men  have  had  occasion  to  decline  so  many  stations  of  honor  and 
usefulness.  But,  waiving  all  other  considerations,  his  convictions  of 
his  duty  to  the  Wesley  an  University  forbade  his  leaving  that  post  for 
any  other,  whatever  might  be  its  superiority  in  honor  or  emolument. 
Once  and  once  only  did  he  propose  to  resign  the  presidency  of  thd^ 
university  ;  but  it  was  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Liberia ;  and  so  urgent 
were  the  friends  of  the  college  that  he  should  not  leave  it,  that  ha 
yielded  to  their  wishes. 

The  college  meanwhile  was  making  good  and  satisfactory  progress 
under  his  care.  The  number  of  students  had  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  equal  to  that  of  the  other 
colleges  of  the  northern  states.  In  the  government  of  the  students. 
Dr.  Fisk  was  remarkably  successful.  We  often  read,  in  catalogues  or 
announcements  of  colleges  and  literary  institutions  of  a  high  rank, 
that  the  government  is  strictly  paternal.  Yet,  what  judicious  parent 
would  institute,  in  his  own  family,  the  regulations  and  the  strict  sur- 
veillance which  marks  the  government  of  many  colleges  ?  It  can  be 
said  to  tlie  honor  of  Dr.  Fisk  that  he  made  his  government  strictly 
paternal.  The  young  men  looked  up  to  him  with  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  children  to  a  parent  He  took  an  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns ;  if  they  erred  he  reproved  them,  but  in  a  manner  so  tender  and. 
affectionate  as  to  win  them  to  penitence,  not  to  harden  them  in  crime^ 
The  number  dismissed  was  remarkably  small.  The  self-respect  of 
the  students  was  not  wounded,  and  in  time  of  trouble,  sickness,  or 
sorrow,  they  always  found  in  him  a  warm  and  83rmpathizing  friend. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Dr.  Fisk  to  connect  theological  with  col- 
legiate education  in  the  case  of  those  designing  to  enter  upon  minis- 
terial or  missionary  labor,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  organization  of 
separate  theological  institutions,  as  contrary  to  the  Methodist  policy. 

Dr.  Fisk^s  position  and  talents,  not  less  than  the  earnestness  and 
deep  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  which  always  actuated  him, 
plunged  him  often  into  controversies,  foreign  to  his  genial  nature, 
yet  forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
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,  in  connection  with  his  official  duties,  and  his  almost  constant 
Isibor  as  a  preacher,  impaired  his  health,  and  compelled  him,  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  to  seek  for  rest  and  relaxation  in  a  voyage  to  £u- 
Tope.  He  spent  some  fourteen  months  abroad ;  and,  though  suffering 
XL  part  of  the  time  from  severe  illness,  he  visited  most  of  the  promi- 
Tient  educational  institutions  of  England  and  the  continent,  and,  ever 
xxiindful  of  the  prosperity  of  his  beloved  university,  collected  large 
SKlditions  to  its  library,  cabinet,  and  apparatus,  and  noted  whatever 
lie  thought  might  improve  his  own  instructions,  or  add  to  the  effi- 
oiency  of  the  college. 

During  his  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  elected,  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This 
office  he  declined,  in  a  letter  so  characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  mod- 
esty and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  that  we  regret  that  our  necessary  restric- 
Uon  of  this  sketch  to  his  educational  career  compels  us  to  omit  it. 

Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  season  of  rest  and  relaxation  he 
liad  enjoyed,  Dr.  Fisk  returned  to  his  labors  with  renewed  zeal  and 
^xiergy.  He  published  one  or  two  articles  on  the  relations  of  the 
<^onference  seminaries  and  academies  to  the  colleges,  urging  the  ne- 
<^«ssity  of  sending  those  students  who  were  fitted  for  college  to  col- 
^^gCj  instead  of  retaining  them  in  the  academies,  with  a  view  to  their 
Entering  some  of  the  higher  classes,  and  thus  often  preventing  their 
ing  a  college  course  at  all,  or,  at  least,  their  deriving  full  benefit 
oxn  it.  This  led  to  considerable  correspondence  with  the  principals 
these  academies.  On  the  question  of  distinct  theological  schools, 
,  his  opinion  was  again  solicited,  and  given.  The  writing  out  a 
Arrative  of  his  travels,  and  one  or  two  controversies,  engaged  all  his 
isure  from  his  professional  duties.  His  attendance  upon  the  gene- 
and  local  conferences,  was  a  heavy  addition  to  the  labors  of  a  life 
already  too  busy.  The  strength  temporarily  restored  by  his  European 
'tour,  began  to  give  signs  of  yielding  again,  amid  the  pressure  of  du- 
so  onerous.  He  returned  from  the  New  England  Conference,  at 
D,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  sorely  jaded  in  body  and  spirit,  but 
a  few  days  rest  he  was  again  at  work  as  diligently  as  ever.  An 
extract  from  a  letter,  written  about  this  time  to  a  graduate  of  the  uni- 
"Vcrsity,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  a  southern  college, 
'^rill  explain,  in  some  degree,  the  secret  of  his  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  literary  institutions. 

I  have  another  thonght  to  suggest.    Ton  are  aware,  I  presnine,  that  southern 

OoHeges  have  toflfered  more  from  the  officious  interference  of  the  trustees  than 

ftom.  any  other  source.    This  is  espeically  true  of  the  state  institutions.     When 

Mr.  F.  first  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  informed  him  I  thought  a  man  might 

be  olitahied  who  would  suit  them,  provided  they  would  permit  him  to  have  acon- 

tiotlin|{  ?oioe  m  the  orgunization  of  the  faculty  and  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 

the  tchooL     The  reply  was,  that  they  should  certainly  be  willing  to  do  that,  pro- 
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vided  they  had  a  man  in  whom  they  found  they  could  oonfide.    This  is  afl  we 
oould  expect 

Now  the  perfection  of  management  in  a  principal  or  preeident,  ia  to  manage 
with  sQch  prudence  and  judgment  as  to  be  able  to  secnre  the  co-operation  of  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  Ats  plans.  The  truth  is,  a  public  institution  will  never  flour- 
ish  when  the  president  is  merely  the  instrument  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  must  be  his  Instrument  in  carrying  out  hit  plans.  J  speak, 
of  course,  with  respect  to  the  government,  the  course  of  study,  the  organixation 
of  the  faculty,  &o*.  In  money  matters,  of  course,  they  are  the  legal  organ.  But 
even  here  the  president  must  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  assist  in  all  matters  of 
economy  and  finance,  as  fiir  as  he  can.  In  short,  the  president  must  bo  the  head 
and  »oul.  A  man  that  can  not  govern  the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  the  students, 
and  all  without  seeming  to  atpire  to  rule,  is  hardly  oualified  for  the  place.  This 
he  will  always  be  able  to  do,  if  his  plans  are  wise,  and  are  executed  with  prudence 
and  moderation.  And  although  your  youth,  and  your  northern  birth  and  educa- 
tion, may  prevent  you  from  speaking  and  acting  with  so  great  freedom  at  first, 
yet  you  will  have  a  countervailing  advantage  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  new  insti- 
tution, and  of  its  coming  into  existence  under  your  care.  I  would  advise,  then, 
that  yon  get  young  men  for  your  colleaguss,  so  that  you  may  mold  them  to  your 
will  •  that  you  have  few  regulations  in  the  form  of  trustee  statutes.  Require 
them,  if  they  are  inclined  to  make  laws  (except  what  relates  to  terms,  &c.,)  to 
let  you  experiment  a  little  at  first,  and  find  out  what  you  need ;  and,  when  you 
think  you  have  gained  their  confidence,  always  evade,  in  the  least  offennve  way 
possible,  any  interference  of  the  Board  in  the  govern mept. 

The  commencement  of  the  first  of  August,  1838,  waa  the  last 
which  Dr.  Fisk  ever  attended.  To  perform  its  duties,  taxed  sadly  his 
waning  strength,  and  roused  the  fear  in  the  hearts  of  many,  a  fear 
which  events  justified,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  an- 
other. From  a  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Zion's  Herald  soon  after, 
we  learn  that  the  whole  number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  and  that  sixty  entered  the  new  class. 

Still  intent  upon  occupying  his  time,  though  very  feeble,  he  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Connecticut  in  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  aided  materially  in  procuring  for  it,  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  a  grant  of  $10,000.  He  also  commenced  two 
works,  one  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  another  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Theology.  Though  unable  to  stand  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes, from  weakness  of  his  limbs,  he  preached  three  or  four  times,  sit- 
ting in  his  chair,  the  last  time  being  on  the  night  of  the  new  year. 
He  also  visited  New  York,  on  business  relative  to  the  Oregon  and  Li- 
beria missions,  and,  though  extremely  feeble,  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  thrilling  address  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  In  January  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  for  the  press,  on  Protestant  missions  in  France,  and  com- 
menced a  review,  which  he  was  unable  to  finish,  of  Dr.  Bangs'  ^  JlistO' 
^  of  the  Methodist  Church;^''  and,  with  all  his  old  ardor,  entered  into 
the  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism. But,  with  all  the  other  objects  which  called  for  his  attention, 
feeble  as  his  health  was,  he  did  not  forget  or  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  university.  On  the  14th  of  January,  he  was  engaged  nearly  all 
day  in  sketchii^  a  plan  for  the  new  boarding  hall ;  and,  though  Buffer- 
ing almost  oonstantiy  from  obstructed  respiration,  he  visited,  so  late 
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B  the  80th  of  January,  a  graduate,  who  was  Ijring  ill  two  or  three 
ailes  distant.  On  the  5th  of  February,  he  dispatched  thirty  letters, 
11  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  college.  This  was  his  last  labor. 
le  was  evidently  sinking  rapidly,  and  a  consultation  of  physicians, 
Leld  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  gave  a  decision  unfavorable  to  his  re- 
overy,  or  his  long  continuance  in  life.  From  this  time,  and,  indeed, 
^r  some  weeks  previous,  he  was  a  great  sufferer.  Owing  to  his  diffi- 
ulty  of  breathing,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  sitting  or  standing 
xwture  nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  thus  he  became  greatly  wearied, 
rhile  the  paroxysms  of  difficult  respiration  would  often  involve  the 
Host  intense  suffering ;  yet  amid  it  all  he  was  ever  patient,  considerate 
»f  others,  kind,  and  calm.  For  more  than  two  weeks  the  spirit  of  the 
rood  man  seemed  pluming  its  wings  for  its  departure,  but  the  summons 
fas  delayed ;  and,  though  able  to  speak  but  slowly,  and  with  great  pain 
ind  difficulty,  he  summoned  to  his  dying  chamber,  in  turn,  the  friends 
>f  the  university,  its  faculty,  and  the  students,  and  expressed  his  views 
lad  wishes,  and,  in  the  tenderest  manner,  bade  each  adieu.  To  the 
J^ew  York  Conference  he  sent,  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Bangs,  the  message : 
*  I  give  it  as  my  dying  request,  that  they  nurse  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
rersity,  that  they  must  exert  themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  it  for- 
nrard.'^  When  the  wandering  of  that  noble  intellect  but  too  surely 
Mtokened  that  the  final  hour  was  approaching,  his  incoherent  ex- 
pressions indicated  that  it  was  still  the  college  which  was  the  subject 
>f  bis  thoughts ;  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  imagine  himself  arrang- 
ing a  class ;  at  another,  discussing  some  metaphysical  point  with  his 
slass.  Thus  was  *Hhe  ruling  passion  strong  in  death."  On  the 
[norning  of  the  22d  of  February,  his  spirit  was  at  last  released  from 
Lhe  suffering  and  shattered  body  it  had  inhabited. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse,  and  his  virtues  and 
ubilities  eloquently  portrayed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Means,  of  Emory  College, 
Qeorgia,  who  delivered  the  funeral  address.  He  was  buried  in  the 
allege  cemetery,  where  one  of  his  fellow  professors  had  preceded 
bim.  His  age  was  forty-seven  years  and  a  half.  A  plain  monument- 
al shaft  marks  the  place  of  his  repose,  bearing  on  one  side  the  simple 
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and  on  the  reverse  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 

Besides  his  travels,  an  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages,  Dr. 
Fisk  published  a  very  large  number  of  essays,  reviews,  controversial 
pamphlets,  sermons,  and  addresses ;  some  of  which  have  been  preserved 
ill  more  permanent  form  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  His  edu- 
cational publications  are  all,  however,  it  is  believed,  out  of  print 
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Extract  from  a  letter,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  president  of  Lawrenoe 
University,  at  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  October,  1858. 

"  To  say  that  Dr.  Fisk  was  a  leading  spirit  in  directing  the  educational  efforts 
of  his  own  denomination,  or  to  say  that  he  was  an  excellent  president  of  a  col- 
lege, is  not  to  present  him  as  an  inventor  or  originator  of  any  thing  usefuL  He 
should  stand  before  the  world,  as  the  originator  and  &ther  of  a  distinct  class  of 
literary  institutions,  now  so  very  useful  and  widely  extended  throughout  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States ;  I  mean  that  grade  of  mixed  schools,  for  the 
education  of  both  sexes,  generally  known  among  the  Methodists  88  *'Semina- 
ries  " — and  which  might  with  propriety  be  called,  Tlie  People^s  CoUeges. 

Prior  to  his  time,  there  had  existed  two,  and  but  two,  classes  of  institutions  of 
learning  above  the  common  school — the  college  and  the  old  fiiahioned  New  Eng- 
land academy.  The  former,  without  exception,  excluded  females  from  the  ad- 
vantages they  afforded,  and  besides  they  were  not  sufficiently  democratic  to 
reach  very  effectually  the  masses  of  the  people.  Higher  education  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  learned  professions.  The  other  class,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, had  sunk  into  a  remarkable  degree  of  inefficiency,  and  accomplished 
little  more  than  to  prepare  a  few  boys  for  college. 

Discovering  at  once  the  wants,  not  only  of  its  Methodist  public,  but  of  the 
people  generally,  early  in  his  ministry,  he  commenced  the  work  of  establishing 
an  institution  that  should  be  better  adapted  to  the  masses,  and  be  open  to  both 
sexes.  His  first  efforts  in  that  direction  were,  I  think,  put  forth  at  New  Market 
N.  H.,  but  other  portions  of  New  England  Methodists  soon  waking  up  to  the 
importance  of  having  literary  institutions  under  the  denominational  control, 
Wilbraham,  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  was  finally  agreed  upon  as  the  more  central 
location ;  thus  arose  the  first  institution  of  its  grade,  with  Dr.  Fisk  as  its  head. 

Under  his  skillful  management,  its  experience  proved  sucessful  beyond  the 
expectations  of  friends ;  and  a  few  years  only  sufficed  to  renew  the  experience 
at  Readfield,  Maine,  and  at  Cazenovia  and  Lima,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  new  movements  to  cheapen  and  popularize  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  masses,  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to,  and  directed  by, 
the  rising  zeal  of  the  Methodists;  but  other  denominations  soon  saw  the  success 
attending  these  mixed  higher  seminaries,  and  were  not  slow  to  imitate,  in  this 
particular,  the  original  leaders  of  this  new  enterprise.  And  now,  under  the 
various  denominations,  and  bearing  the  public  sanctions  won  by  the  marked  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  them,  these  institutions  are  scattered  through  not  New 
England  alone,  but  also  the  Middle,  Western,  and  North-Westem  States.  They 
are  every  where  cheapening  education,  stirring  up  the  people  to  its  importance, 
and  reaching  the  masses,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Some  of  these  institutions  have  an  average  attendance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pupils,  have  endowments  and  other  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  scarcely 
inferior  to  many  of  our  old  and  respectable  colleges. 

We  by  no  means  claim  for  these  institutions,  that  they  have  been  the  best 
for  all  purposes,  or  that  they  have  in  all  cases,  like  Old  Phillips'  Academy  and 
others  that  might  be  named — par  nobUe  fratrum — Imparted  the  most  thorough 
classical  training  to  their  pupils ;  but  we  do  claim  that  they  have  specifically 
met  the  wants  of  the  people  as  no  others  have,  and  that  they  are  now  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

For  whatever  of  value  this  cla^  of  institutions  has  been,  or  shall  be,  to  the 
cause  of  cheap  and  popular  education,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  Methodists, 
who  preceded  other  denominations  by  several  years  in  their  successful  manage- 
ment. To  the  lamented  Dr.  Fisk,  especially,  doos  the  world  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  as  the  founder  of  two  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  New 
England,  but  also  as  the  originator  of  that  class  of  seminaries,  so  deservedly 
popular,  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes." 


3IX.  CRIME,  PAUPERISM,  AND  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

[From  Um  British  Alnuuiao  and  Companion  for  I^IW.] 

Cbdck  and  Prisons  in  England  and  Walks. — The  total  number  of  persons  com- 
litted  for  trial  in  1857  was  20,269,  of  whom  15,970  were  males,  and  4,299  were 
^4Braales ;  of  these  15,842  were  convicted :  1,442  for  offenses  against  the  person,  1,752 
^or  offenses  against  property  with  violence,  10,850  for  offenses  against  property 
"W^ithout  violence,  101  for  malicious  offenses  against  property,  880  for  forgery  and 
offenses  against  the  currency,  and  882  for  offenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
^slasses.  There  were  54  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  20  were  for  murder,  and  of 
't^ese  18  were  executed;  the  punishment  in  all  the  other  oases  being  oommutiBd  to 
^vansportaUon  or  penal  imprisonment. 

The  number  of  persons  committed  to  them  in  1857  was : — 

Males.         Peranles.         ToUU. 

Fortrial  at  assizes  or  sessions, 15,953  4,254  20,212 

On  summary  conviction, 62,170  24,625  86,795 

For  want  of  sureties 2,818  845  8,163 

On  remand  and  discharged, 10,681  4,022  14,658 

For  debt  and  on  civil  process, 18,499  840  14,889 

Under  the  Mutiny  Act 2,308        2,808 

107,884      84^586      141,970 

Of  re-committals  for  crimes  or  offenses,  there  were  42,169,  of  which  1^374  had 
\Men  previously  committed  onco,  8,128  twice,  4,400  thrice,  2,970  four  times,  1,857 
^ve  times,  2,276  six  and  seven  timen,  1,700  eight  to  ten  times,  and  2,464  above  ten 
'^mes.    Of  the  commitments,  1,877  were  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
^0,624  were  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  29,949  were  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.     Omitting  prisoners  for  debt,  and  the  military,  there  were  124,828  per- 
sona in  confinement:  of  these  97,054  were  English,  2,903  Welsh,  2,899  Scotch,  18,067 
^rish,  652  from  British  colonies  and  the  East  Indies,  2,016  foreigners,  and  1,782  not 
ascertained.    Of  the  whole,  44,291  could  neither  read  nor  write,  72,887  could  read 
«r  read  and  write  imperfectly,  6,848  could  read  and  write  well,  409  had  had  a  supe- 
rior education,  and  1,883  were  not  ascertained.    The  amount  of  prison  accommoda- 
tion ia  stated  to  be  sufficient  on  the  average ;  but  some  of  the  prisons  of  popaloos 
places  are  occasionally  over-crowded — such  as  Middlesex,  Westminster,  Wands- 
worth, Durham,  <&c.    The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  was  about  19,686,  and 
the  total  cost  for  the  year  was  567,804/. ;  but  this  includes  120,799^  expended  on  new 
l>uildings,  alterations,  and  repayment*,  leaving  447,004/.  as  the  ordinary  annual 
charge  for  prisoners,  an  average  of  28/.  10«.  Zd.  for  each,  divided  thus :  for  repairs, 
furniture,  Ac,  5l.  0«.  5d. ;  for  officers*  salaries,  pensions,  <&c.,  9/.  17«.  8^. ;  for  pris- 
oner's diet,  clothing,  medicine,  (&c.,  8/.  \2t.  2d. 

The  government  prisons  now  provide  for  the  treatment  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  detention,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
transport  to  the  penal  colonies,  or  to  confine  on  board  the  hulks.    They  are : — 

1.  The  Millbank  prison,  now  chiefiy  used  as  a  general  receiving  prison  and  dep6t 
for  convicts  of  both  sexes,  including  a  penal  class  for  both,  but  appropriated  Also  in 
part  for  a  class  of  females  undergoing  the  first  stage  of  their  punishment. 

2.  The  Peotonville  prison,  adapted  for  the  preliminary  period  of  separate  oonflne- 
ment  and  instruction  of  adult  male  convicts. 

8.  Portland  prison,  for  able-bodied  male  convicts  undergoing  the  second  stage  of 
their  punishment,  and  employed  upon  tiie  public  works. 
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4.  Dartmoor  prison,  principally  for  infirm  and  sickly  male  conTictB,  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  fann  labor,  and  partly  in  manufactare. 

5.  Portsmouth  prison,  and  6,  Chatham  prison,  for  able-bodied  male  convicts  in 
tbe  second  stage  of  their  punishment,  who  are  employed  in  the  heavy  unakilled  la- 
bor of  the  naval  yards  and  arsenals. 

7.  Brixton  prison,  exclusively  for  females  in  the  second  stage  of  their  pontshmeot, 
employed  in  needlework  and  the  domestic  labor  of  the  prison. 

8.  The  hulk  ^'  The  Stirling  Castle,"  at  Portamouth,  used  chiefly  as  a  receiving 
ship  for  prisoners  sent  from  the  convict  establishments  at  Oibraltar  and  Bermada 
for  release  in  this  country,  and  for  a  small  number  of  invalid  prisoners. 

9.  Parkhurst,  used  as  a  reformatory  for  boys,  who  are  employed  in  ikrm  labor, 
and  partly  in  manufactare. 

10.  Fulham  Refuge,  for  females  under  reformatory  treatment  in  their  second  stage 
ofdiacipline. 

In  these  various  prisons,  there  were  at  the  commencement  of  1857,  male  prisoners 
6,171,  females  830,  and  6,236  males  and  758  females  were  received  daring  the  year; 
of  the  whole,  1,032,  all  males,  were  sent  to  Western  Australia,  Bermada,  and  Oib- 
raltar; 2,871  males  and  888  females  were  removed  from  one  prison  to  another,  in- 
dnding  those  removed  from  the  abolished  hulks,  and  removed  to  lunatic  asylums; 
and  178  females  were  sent  to  reformatories ;  162  males  and  6  females  were  discharged 
on  the  termination  of  their  sentences ;  886  males  and  86  females  were  discharged  on 
tickets  of  leave;  9  males  on  commutation  of  sentence;  68  males  and  15  females 
were  pardoned ;  63  males  and  17  females  died ;  2  males  committed  suidde  and  6 
escaped ;  a  total  of  5,675  disposed  of,  and  8,320,  of  whom  7,368  were  malea  and  952 
females,  remained  in  the  beginning  of  1858. 

Crime  in  Ireland. — In  1857  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  or  held  to 
bail  was  7,210,  of  whom  8,285  were  not  convicted.  Of  the  number  committed,  5,458 
were  males  and  1,752  were  females.  Of  the  number  oonvicted,  1,086  were  fbr  offen- 
ses against  the  person  ;  814  for  offenses  against  property  committed  with  violence; 
1,641  for  offenses  against  property  without  violence;  61  for  malicioas  offenses 
against  property ;  57  for  forgery  and  offenses  against  the  currency;  and  1,816  for 
other  miscellaneous  offenses.  Only  8  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  exe- 
cuted ;  40  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  896  to  penal  servitude  for  various  peri- 
ods, 2,674  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the  remainder  whipped,  lined, 
discharged  on  sureties,  or  pardoned.  In  the  year  there  had  been  88,568  snmmary 
convictions  before  magistrates  or  at  petty  sessions,  and  9,557  committals  for  drunk- 
enness. 

Cbutb  in  Scotland. — In  1857  the  total  number  of  offenders  committed  for  trial  or 
bailed  was  3,840,  of  whom  2,743  were  males  and  197  females.  Of  the  whole,  920 
were  acquitted  on  trial,  discharged  without  trial,  or  found  insane.  Of  those  oon- 
victed, 1,440  were  for  offenses  against  the  person,  408  for  offenses  against  property 
committed  with  violence,  1,903  for  offenses  against  property  committed  withoat 
violence ;  53  for  malicious  offenses  against  property,  89  for  forgery  and  offenses 
against  the  currency,  and  207  for  other  offenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing  classes. 
Of  the  total,  557  males  and  816  females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  1,625  males 
and  697  females  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  467  males  and  75  females  could 
read  and  write  well ;  and  82  males  and  7  females  had  had  a  superior  education ;  14 
are  nnaccounted  for.  Of  the  punishments,  8  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
fbr  murder;  28  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  transportation ;  280  to  various  peri- 
ods of  penul  servitude  extending  fW}m  three  years  to  life;  460  to  various  periods  of 
imprisonment  fVom  three  years  to  more  than  six  months;  1,877  to  imprisonment 
for  six  months  and  under;  and  287  to  be  whipped,  fined,  and  discharged. 

BxroRMATORY  ScHooLs. — At  the  end  of  1857  there  were  forty  of  these  oertUied 
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i  in  England,  and  twenty-two  in  Scotland.  The  nnmber  of  inmatee  in  those 
rUnd  on  December  81,  1857,  was  1,886;  of  whom  1,609  were  boys  and  257 
Several  of  the  institutions  are  for  Boman  Catholios,  of  whom  there  were  411 
id  97  girls ;  and  of  Prot&stants  there  were  1,198  boys  and  160  girls.  In  Scot- 
tveral  of  the  establishments  are  of  the  nature  of  industrial  schools,  and  are 
lilned  to  offenders,  but  are  open  to  paupers  and  even  to  day-soholars.  Alto- 
there  are  2S.  Tlie  houses  of  refuge  at  Glasgow  provide  for  894  boys  and  181 
ad  upwards  of  2,000  children  are  under  careful  superintendence.  The  scheme, 
in^  to  the  report  of  the  Bev.  S.  Turner,  promises  well  In  England  habits  of 
y  and  application  are  formed,  and  at  Bedhill  the  agriooltural  operations  of 
ir  1 857  produced  a  net  profit  of  800^  In  Scotland  parents  send  their  children 
-  o^rn  aooord  to  the  industrial  schools,  to  keep  them  flrom  idling  in  the  streets, 
r.  Turner  says,  *'  they  seem  to  offe'r  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means 
venting  the  evil  which  the  reformatory  can  only  care."  He  notices  likewise 
rked  freedom  of  Aberdeen  from  that  *'  laige  class  of  neglected  and  disorderly 
n  so  abundant  in  most  large  towns."  In  the  year  ending  March  81, 1858, 
nber  of  cases  of  proceedings  against  parents  and  step-parents  to  compel  them 
;ribate  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  children  in  reformatories  was  605 ; 
mber  of  such  parties  under  contribution  on  March  81,  1858,  was  292;  and 
oont  of  money  received  in  the  year  fVom  parties  thus  proceeded  against  was 
taw 

BBy  Dkaths,  and  Marriaoes. — ^In  the  year  1856  there  were  registered  In  Eng- 
le  births  of  657,458  children,  a  rate  of  8*452  per  cent,  on  the  population,  the 
t  birth-rate  on  record,  and  an  increase  of  22,410  over  1855 ;  and  the  Kegis- 
ineral  remarks  that  the  births  are  always  under-stated,  as  many  are  not  reg- 
Of  the  total  nnmber,  885,541  were  boys  and  821,912  were  girls ;  of  Ihese, 
boys  And  20,996  girls  were  illegitimate,  6*5  per  cent,  or  nearly  1  in  every  14. 
•rland  and  Westmoreland  are  highest  in  the  list  of  counties,  showing  10*5 
It*,  while  Surrey  and  Middlesex  (out  of  London)  are  lowest,  only  4*7  and  4*9, 
»ndon  itself  gives  only  4*2 ;  but  the  Begistrar  observes  that  probably  many  of 
registered  are  in  this  class.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  registered  159,887 
gen,  an  increase  of  7,224  over  1855,  but  still  a  little  below  1854.  Of  the  total 
iTy  188,619  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church,  9  by  special  license, 
by  license,  104,280  by  banns,  4,045  by  snperintendent-registrar^s  certificate, 
949  the  distinction  not  recorded.  Of  the  25,718  not  married  with  the  rites  of 
ureh  of  England,  7,527  were  of  Boman  Catholics,  9,710  at  dissenting  places 
Lp,  8,097  at  the  registrars*  oflSces,  812  of  Jews,  and  72  of  Quakers.  Of  persona 
21  marrying,  there  were  9,120  men  and  29,218  women.  Of  the  total,  118,487 
ad  99,204  women  wrote  their  names,  and  45,900  men  and  64,183  women  made 
narks  in  signing  the  marriage  register;  which  gives  71  per  cent  of  the  men 
>  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  could  write.  In  81,542  marriages  both  parties 
their  names,  an  increase  of  4,808  over  1855,  and  in  82,288  marriages  both  par* 
fned  with  marks.  The  deaths  in  the  year  were  890,506,  a  decrease  of  85,197 
iie  previous  year:  of  these  deaths,  196,084  were  males  and  194,472  females, 
males  to  100  females ;  and  on  the  whole  a  little  more  than  20  in  a  thousand 
population,  the  lowest  rate  yet  observed.  The  increase  of  the  population  by 
eeita  of  births  over  deaths  was  781  daily ;  and  on  an  average  of  19  years  it  is 
that  there  is  1  in  every  61  of  the  population  married,  1  to  every  80  bom,  and 
rery  45  dies. 

ncB  RxLiRP. — On  January  1, 1858,  in  627  unions  and  single  parishes,  there 
KfS,08ti  persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  an  increase  of  25,877  over  the  same  date  in 
or  8*9  per  cent. ;  of  these  165,770-  were  able-bodied  adults,  an  increase  of 
^  or  8*9  per  cent. 
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PooB  Rklisf,  Scotland. — On  May  14, 1857,  the  namber  of  registered  poor  whc» 
had  been  relieved  in  the  year  was  88,622,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding:  year  o'^ 
10,741 ;  and  the  namber  of  registered  poor  at  that  date  was  69,217,  also  a  decrease 
of  10,756.    The  namber  of  casual  poor  relieved  during  the  year  had  been  86,545. 
The  cost  of  the  poor-relief,  for  registered  and  casual  poor,  was  506,5S2Z.  a  decrease 
of  2,856^.    The  adult  casual  poor  relieved  on  January  1,  1857,  was  8,118,  and  on 
July  1,  2,898,  in  both  ca.Hes  %  considerable  decrease  from  the  Qumbers  in  1856.     The 
number  of  poor-houses  continue  to  increase,  and  209  parishes,  either  singly  or  in 
combination,  either  have  poor-houses  or  are  about  erecting  them.    In  729  parisbeB 
the  principle  of  parochial  assessment  has  been  adopted,  and  in  154  parishes  the 
principle  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  in  use.    The  tota/ 
sum  expended  on  poor-law  purposes  was  627,605^.,  of  which  4,012/.  were  spent  on 
buildings  not  authorized  poor-houses;  28,2652.  on  authorised  poor-houaes;  1,1221 
on  sanitary  measures,  and  2d,78lZ.  for  medical  attendance,  besidea  some  miscella- 
neous items,  and  the  amount  expended  on  the  poor  as  mentioned  above. 

WoBKHOusx  AND  DISTRICT  ScHooLs.— In  the  half-year  ending  Lady-day,  1857,  the 
average  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was  87,840,  of  which  84,869  were 
in  worlchouse-schools.  In  the  workhouse-schools  there  were  8,759  boys  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  8,611  above  that  age ;  and  9,641  girls  under  10,  and  7,858  above. 
In  the  dbtrict  schools  there  were  431  boys  under  10  years  of  age  and  1,088  above; 
and  510  girls  under  10  and  842  above.  The  sum  paid  to  Boards  of  Ouardians  oat 
of  the  parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  workhouse  and  district  school- 
teachers, for  the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1857,  was  29,898/. 

Workhouse  National  Schools,  Irxland. — On  December  81,  1856,  the  number  of 
workhouse  schools  was  137,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  22,674 ;  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  2  schools,  and  8,067  children. 

Pauper  Lunatics,  England. — On  January  1,  1857,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
in  county  and  borough  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  amounted  to  16,657, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  the  number  had  increased  to  17,572,  showing  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  no  less  than  915  persons.  The  number  of  admissions  of 
lunatics  of  all  classes,  in  1857,  was  as  follows: — In  county  and  borough  asylums, 
4,781 ;  in  hospitals,  790 ;  in  metropolitan  licensed  houses,  1,071 ;  and  in  provincial 
licensed  houses,  1,258 ;  making  a  total  of  7,895  persons.  During  that  period,  2,865 
were  discharged  as  recovered,  and  2,148  were  released  by  death. 

Lunatics,  Scotland. — The  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland  on  May  14^ 
1855,  was  4,642,  of  whom  only  2,644  were  in  confinement,  the  others  either  living 
with  fViends  or  at  large.  There  were  also  29  criminal  lunatics  in  jails.  The  total 
number  of  lunatics  was  7,403,  there  being  2,782  private  lunatics,  of  whom  only  989 
were  in  confinement;  and  of  the  whole,  8,736  were  males  and  8,667  females. 

LuNATios,  Ireland. — On  December  81,  1856,  there  were  1,281  lunatics  in  nnion 
workhouses,  of  whom  518  were  males  and  763  females.  In  various  asylums  and  in 
jails  there  were  4,721  persons,  and  5,441  were  reported  at  laige.  Of  the  whole, 
5,565  were  females,  4,495  males,  and  102  not  stated. 

EDUCATION,   SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 

Education,  Science,  and  Art.— Sums  granted  for  such  objects  in  1857  and  1858. 

1857.  1858. 

Public  Education,  Great  Britain, £541,288  £668,485 

Science  and  Art  Department, 78,855  88,780 

Public  Education.  Ireland, 218,080  228,000 

Commissioners  or  Education,  Ireland,  Office  Expenses, 605  680 

University  of  I^ndon, 8,602  8,654 

Universities,  &c.,  in  Scotland, 7,510  7,610 
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.aeen*s  University  in  Ireland, 2,485  2,828 

<^aeen*fi  Collegrei*,  Ireland, 4,800  4,800 

^^yal  Irish  Academy. 500  600 

^^oyal  Hibernian  Acatlemy, 800  800 

^Sel faat  Theological  Profenaora,  Ac, 2,500  2,500 

^^^tiflh  Museum  ( EatHbliahment), 66,400  79,275 

IMtto             (Building), 48,814  26,887 

Ditto            (Purchase*'), 6,944  5,000 

^^ationai  Gallery  (including:  purchases  of  Pictures), 28,165  16,474 

Scientific  Work^  and  Escperiments, 5,089  5,089 

^oyal  Qeographical  Society, 500  500 

^oyal  Society, 1,000  1,000 

Total, 996,722    1,126,607 

^£z>i7CATioN. — In  the  year  1857  there  were  expended  in  Great  Britain  fh>ra  the 
ucatloD  Grants  559,974/. ;  of  which  117,77lZ.  were  spent  in  building,  enlarging, 
liring,  and  furnishing  Elementary  Schools,  and  1,898/.  for  the  same  purposes  on 
^^^onnal  Schools ;  5,4622.  in  providing  books,  maps,  and  diagrams,  and  2,846/.  for 
^^^ientific  apparatus ;  64,491/.  in  augmenting  salaries  of  certificated  schoolmasters 
schoolmistresses,  5,544/.  in  paying  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  192,248/.  in 
'in^  stipend^  for  pupil -teachers  and  gratuities  for  their  special  instruction; 
»,862/.  in  capitation  grants ;  57,221/.  in  annual  grants  to  Training  Colleges ;  19,104/. 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools;  717/.  in  pensions;  84,484/.  for  inspection; 
'X9j7SlL  for  administration;  1,710/.  poundage  on  Post-office  orders;  and  938/.  for 
for  grants  of  books,  maps,  <fec.  The  recipients  were: — In  England,  Church 
£n^land  Schools,  857,597/. ;  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  50,022/. ;  Wes- 
leyan  Schools,  82,890/. ;  Roman  Catholic  Schools  (Groat  Britain),  25,894/. ;  Parochial 
TJnion  Schools,  5,224/.  In  Scotland,  to  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
OliarGh,  86,825/. ;  with  the  Free  Church,  28,414/. ;  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
4^875^. ;  administration  and  scientific  apparatus  make  up  the  balance.  In  addition 
the  money  granted  for  the  erection  of  schools,  188,181/.  had  been  subscribed,  and 
achool-houses  had  been  built,  289  enlarged  or  improved,  and  169  residences 
rovided.  There  were  85  Training  Schools  for  teachers;  and  there  were  4,869 
kparate  schools  visited  on  account  of  annual  grants,  and  1,029  for  simple  inspection 
ily.  Of  the  first  class  there  was  accommodation  provided  for  871,998  children; 
were  present  at  examination  683,750,  and  the  average  attendance  was  574,887, 
>-£  whom  825,886  were  boys  and  248,501  were  girls;  the  number  of  certificated 
«aohers  was  4,414,  and  of  pupil  teachers  10,948.  Of  schools  visited  for  simple  in- 
•peotion  only  there  were  1,029;  the  number  of  children  for  whom  accommodation 
iwas  provided  in  them  was  82,578 ;  the  number  present  at  the  examination  was 
^,122,  and  the  average  attendance  was  52,809.  The  average  ages  of  the  children 
the  first  class  (the  returns  in  the  second  are  imperfect)  were  6*15  percent,  under 
^onr  years,  7*86  between  four  and  five,  9*85  between  five  and  six,  11*76  between  six 
id  seven,  12*72  between  seven  and  eight,  12*26  between  eight  and  nine,  11*45  be- 
i^ween  nine  and  ten,  7*8  between  ten  and  eleven,  571  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
^<16  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  and  only  2  per  cent,  over  fourteen.  Of  the  whole, 
*89  per  cent,  had  been  at  school  less  than  one  year,  22*42  one  year,  14*91  two 
»,  9*47  three  years,  5*68  four  years,  and  5*68  five  and  upwards. 

National  Schools,  Ibxlakd.— On  December  81,  1856,  the  number  of  National 
6ofaools  in  operation  was  5,245;  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance 
^nring  the  ^rst  half-year,  to  June  30,  was  269,410 ;  during  the  lost  half  of  the  year, 
254,011.    The  Government  aid,  for  salaries,  books,  <&c.,  was  127,467/.,  and  school- 
Tees  and  local  subscriptions  amounted  to  87,185/.    There  were  8,659  male  teachers, 
«nd  1,796  female  teachers,  with  282  male  and  224  female  assistants;  there  wore  also 
407  female  teachers  of  embroidery,  and  627  male  and  878  female  monitors ;  a  total 
f>f  7,868  persons  employed  in  tenching.    The  number  of  Agricultural  National 
Sohools  in  the  same  year  was  168,  of  which  87  were  model  schools,  51  ordinary 
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schools,  3  school  gardens,  and  77  workhouse  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not 
stated,  but  the  pale  of  farm  and  garden  produce  in  the  year  brought  4,950/.  to  the 
general  fund.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  for  purposes  of  National  Primary 
Education,  including  218,2002.  from  the  Treasury,  was  247,6642. 

National  CoLLScnoNs. — Sums  expended  in  the  year  1857-8. 

£.      §,    d, 

British  Museum  (EMtablishment), 60,847  12    9 

Ditto            (Buildings), 88,814    2    7 

Ditto           (Purchases), I7,4i.'5    5    0 

National  Gallery, 29,469  14    8 

Scientific  Worlw  and  Experiments, 8,672  10    7 

Roval  Oeogmphical  Society, 500    0    0 

Bntish  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 1,240    9    8 

Science  and  Art  Department, 66,011  12  11 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology  (Establishment), 6,092  18  10 

Boyal  Society, 1.000    0    0 

ToUl, 214,574    6    6 

The  amount  expended  in  1857  on  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  build- 
ings and  in  laying  out  the  grounds,  was  89,5862. 

Bbttish  Museum. — The  total  expenditure  on  the  British  Museum  in  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1858,  was  67,7722. ;  of  which  16,9192.  were  expended  on  purchases  and 
aoqnisitionn,  11,8602.  on  bookbinding,  cabinets,  &c.,  including  the  expenses  for  a 
photographic  room ;  2,919/.  for  printing  catalogues,  taking  casts,  ifec,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  house  expenses,  salaries,  and  miscellaneous  outlays. 

In  the  year  1857  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  General  Collection  had  been  621,084, 
the  largest  number  for  any  year  since  1858.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Beading-Room  for  the  purpose  of  study  had  been  92,870 ;  of  whom  19,242  visited  in 
the  fln>t  four  months  of  the  year,  and  75,128  from  May  18th  to  the  end  of  Uie  year, 
after  the  new  reading-room  was  opened ;  the  total  being  a  great  increase  beyond 
the  preceding  years.  The  visits  of  artists  and  students  to  the  Sculpture  Galleriea 
numbered  2,618,  a  less  number  than  in  previous  years.  The  visits  to  the  Print 
Boom  were  8,815,  and  to  the  Coin  and  Medal  Boom  2,816,  numbers  about  equal  to 
the  average. 

Marlborough  House. — The  total  number  of  visitors  in  1857  was  111,768,  of  whom 
107,192  were  free  admissions. 

South  Kensington  Mdseux. — Tlie  total  number  of  persons  admitted  on  265  days, 
from  June  22,  1857,  to  April  80,  1858,  was  418,708,  of  whom  52,700  paid,  the  re- 
mainder were  free.  The  average  free  admissions  are  on  the  roomings  of  Monday 
1,817,  of  Tuesday  1,127,  of  Saturday  1,266;  the  evening  free  admissions  average  on 
Monday  2,707,  on  Tuesday  1,896. 

Haicpton  Coitrt  and  Ksw. — In  1857  the  number  of  persons  visiting  Hampton 
Court  Palaoe  was  178,810,  of  whom  44,794  visited  on  Sundays  ;  at  Kew  Gardens  the 
total  number  of  visitors  was  861,798,  of  whom  185,599,  or  considerably  more  than 
half,  were  Sunday  visitors. 

'  Savings*  Banes. — In  ^he  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1587,  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived from  Depositors  was  7,581,4152.;  the  amount  paid  out  was  8,875,0952.;  but  this 
includes  the  interest.  The  amount  of  capital  deposited  was  85,108,5962.,  while  in 
1856  the  amount  was  only  84,946,0122.  From  Nov.  22,  1856,  to  March  7, 1857,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  deposits  over  the  withdrawals  every  week,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  807,7162.;  from  that  date  till  the  completion  of  the  year,  Nov.  20, 1857,  the  with- 
drawals exceeded  the  deposits  every  week,  and  the  total  excels  amounted  to 
1,265,8702.  Of  the  total  (on  November  20,  1857),  1,788,0262.  was  for  Ireland,  and 
1,944,9912.  on  account  of  Friendly  Societies. 
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C-nZI'**'.  I«k>  on  mlninf,  «W  to  »!. 
'^'■■..^'*^'  Coll^  gf  T«chm,  8S,  N. 
Cli^l^'C'Hw  of  knowkdn.  IBl.  IBi 

■"«.  Rot,  uDd  Hn.  Will.rd,  136,  lO,  I«,  1«. 


Connhill.  W.  T.,  > 


^million  KhvoK  hliurr  of.  in  OUo,  8L 
hirtoTT  of.  in  Pinniiliiaiii,  in. 
an.  Wilkrd'tlalioiif..r.  l«Ulol6S. 
iicPliflUirtftbunli:  ScIhidI  I^iUiil. 

^I^Mi™™  of  k^wW  bj  pnpiK  IM. 


CiHinl  pahlirHibin  of  uoiircnitr,  r«(on,  IT,  01 
Count  uf  iiudf ,  biniii.  *l*. 

n.lj'Ccr.n.auti.xrxi.B.a.H. 

r«n  nil  Ivan  i>.  114.  133. 


>;in(  of  eK>b1ren.  Locki  on.  317. 
:uUei,'  ^%ffi.n>  rHKbooli,  ts'toui. 


Dcftn.  in  G«nin  uoitkiIki,  14,  ao,  34,  SB  Id  « 
Uapiailiau  of  German  ituilHiU,  37  U>  49. 
Di.tlopnHnL  ordaF  of  honon,  180-1. 
D.alacllo.  at  (ioraian  nolianilio^  Sl-^  34,  M. 

thHijiTu,  u  «■««■  DDinnUlo,  S7,  SO,  S9;  91,  StL 
JM  CorpoHal  puoElliBtat ;  Moaitun. 

Docioi'i  dcitM.  ti(iii>,  fcn..  as.  ar,  as. 


ElilDn.P">r.Am<a,  233-4. 
Ed.ication.  accmauul.  m  .Accri 

Edncilio'n,  llmoann  on,  £97. 
H«..  T.  Ihlloo.  tra. 

vyoif-.^vB-t'Cii.  W8. 

BdocaliuonI  .p|mL  In  Gr.  Britain.  1817,314  to  HI 
EdoFiKongl  l>r<«nph; ;  Bnmwo,  T.  iL,  107. 
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Educational  bioi^raphy,  Phillip*,  8.,  Jr.,  66. 

Van  RenneUer.  8.,  S23. 

Willard.  Mra.  E..  iS&. 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  2«0. 
Educational  endow;  in  German  onir.,  10, 13, 14, 90, 21. 
Educational  nneetingi ;  Kcnainfton,  Coon.,  161. 

Ohio,  85,  87,  89,  Ml,  91. 

Brracute,  N.  Y.,  Itt5. 

Troy  Female  Seminary,  154. 

Abbot  Jubilee,  80. 
Educational  periodicals  in  Ohio,  87,  01, 05,  100,  103. 
Educational  statistics  ;  Bavaria,  982. 

Great  Britain,  311. 

Pennsylvania,  ill,  117. 
Educational  systems ;  Locke's,  900  to  333. 

Mrs.  Wiltard's,  137. 
Erlanfen,  university,  10,  16,  17. 
Erfurt,  university,  10,  11,  14,  90,  23,  30, 32,  39. 

lectures  in  arts  at,  J449, 54. 
Euclid,  22. 

Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,  160  to  179. 
Examinations,  Mrs.  Willard's,  141,  153. 

Wolf  on.  271. 

for  degrees,  in  Germany,  24  to  20. 

of  teachers,  Bavaria,  281,289. 
Exeter  Philli|w  Academy,  75  to  80. 
Experiment  by  people's  vote  on  schools,  113. 
Explanation,  uttice  of,  134. 

Faculties  in  German  universities,  14, 19,  21. 
Faculty  of  aru,  "  '*  21,  54. 

courses  of  lectures  in,  54.  ^ 

Faculty  of  civil  and  canon  law,  in  tame,  26. 

medicine,  in  same,  28. 

theology,  in  same,  25. 
Faith,  Pestalozzi  on,  174. 

Mrs.  Willard  on,  159. 
Female  education,  in  Bavaria,  276. 

Columbia,  157. 

Uamann  on,  256. 

poem  on,  quoted,  155. 

Mrs.  WiUard's  labors  for,  124  to  168. 
her  plan  of,  137  to  142. 
Female  seroinory,  essentials  of,  140. 

at  SanU  F€  de  Bogota,  157. 

at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  142.  160. 
Female  teachers,  in  Bavaria,  292. 

vocation  of,  141. 
Fiodlay,  James,  112. 
Fine  Arts  in  education,  141,  206. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  portrait  and  memoir,  781. 
Fowler.  Pruf  11.,  memoir  of  Mrs.  Willard,  125. 
France,  public  instruction  in,  293. 

Institut  and  College  de,  396. 

University  of.  296. 
Frankfurt,  university,  10,  15, 16, 17, 10,  49. 
/Vm  School  aarion.  The.,  91. 
Free  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  111. 
French,  their  Innguage  and  writings,  197-8,  201. 
Fryksell,  on  deposition,  37. 

Gallowav,  B ,  labors  for  Ohio  schools,  90  to  94. 
Geograpnv,  in  Ohio  schools,  95. 

Mrs.  Willard's  instruction  in^  135,  149. 
Geometry,  in  early  German  universities,  23. 

modes  of  teaching,  147,  185,  191. 

place  in  order  of  studies,  183. 
German  universities,  Raumer's  history  of,  9  to  61. 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  and  education,  119. 
Giessen,  university,  10,  49,  50. 
Gilman,  J.  T.,  78. 
Gilman,  Nicholas,  76. 
God,  faith  in.  J 59,  174. 

Locke  on  tear  of,  218. 
Gottingen,  university,  10,  16,  17. 
Grammar,  in  German  univanitiet,  33,  35. 

in  Ohio  schools,  95. 
Gratz,  university,  founded,  10. 
Great    Britain,  crime,  pauperism,  and  education  in, 

311. 
Greece,  Mrs.  Willard  and  female  edncatioo  in,  157. 
Greek,  studied  at  Wittenbtrg ,  3Su 


Greifswald,  aniversity  oC  10,  39. 
Guiiford,  N.,  efforta  for  Ohio  tchoola,  83  to 

Haberkom,  Dr.,  on  Pennalism,  50. 
Halle,  university,  10,  16,  17,  41. 

charter  of.  60. 

Woirs  philological  labors  at,  903. 
Hamann,  G.  B.,  meoioir  of  5M7. 
Hart,  Emma,  (Mrs.  WUlard.)  «m  WiHard. 
Hart,  8.,  and  wife,  (Mrs.  Will«fd*8  parmta,) 
Harvard  College,  rank  of  students  in,  67. 
Health  of  children,  Locke  on,  911. 
Hegius,  influence  of,  on  grammar,  34. 
Heidelberg,  university,  9, 10,  18,  19.  90, 94. 
HelmsUdt,  university,  10,  17,  43,  48. 
Herborn,  university,  founded,  IQl 
Herder,  J.  G.,  memoir  of,  195. 

on  Basedow,  253. 
Hevder.  Prof  W.,  on  student  morals,  42, 5& 
Hi  ft.  Rev.  T.,  on  true  order  of  stndiea,  180. 
Hippocrates*  oath,  29. 
History,  mode  of  teaching,  186. 

order  of,  as  a  studv.  18S. . 

subdivision  of,  184. 

Mrs  Willard's  teaching  of,  ISO, 
Hoge,  Rev.  Jsmes.  83. 
Home  education,  Pestaknsi  on,  173. 

of  Mrs.  Willard,  126. 
Homer,  Wolf  on,  265. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  125. 
Hurd,  Rev.  Isaac,  78. 
Hurty,  J.  N..  91,  92. 
Huss,  John,  19, 23. 

Idleness,  Locke  on  children's,  317. 
Illustration,  office  of,  134. 

in  geometry,  147. 

Whewell  and  Willard  on,  147. 
Index  to  No.  XVI.  253. 

Industrial  schfMis,  Bavarian,  286u  .. 

Ingobtadt,  university,  10,  11.  14, 15, 17, 90, 94,  U^    ^ 

charter  of,  11. 

lectures  on  arte  at,  14,  73,  54. 

Pope's  bull  to  esUblish.  S3. 
Innspruck,  university,  founded,  10. 
Institut  de  France,  i06. 
Instruction,  at  early  German  nnivornties,  83. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  191. 

Jacotot's  S3rstem  of,  906. 

Mrs.  Willard's  modes  of,  134,  145,  ISL 

Wolf  on,  264. 
Intellectual  education,  193,  212,  31& 
Ireland,  315. 

Jacotot's  system,  306. 

Jena,  university,  10,  17,  43,  46,  49, 5A. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  19. 

Jesuits'  property  given  to  universitiet,  14, 90. 

Jews*  pro^ierty  given  to  Heidelberg  Univ«sarf,M> 

Journal  of  Edueativn,  A.  D.  Lord's.  OS. 

Justice  and  freedom,  Pestalozzi  on,  179. 

Kelle^,  Alfred.  86. 

Kensington,  Coon.,  schools  of,  160  to  165. 

Kiel,  university  of,  10,  17. 

Kindness  to  children,  317. 

Knowledge,  classified,  181  to  194. 

Kdnigsberg,  university,  10,  17,  48. 

Landshut,  university,  10. 
Landsmannschaflen  of  17th  oentory,  46^  50,  & 
Lane,  Judge,  and  Ohio  schools,  90. 
Languages,  Locke  onj819. 

mode  of  teaohiM,  187,  270. 

Hamann  and,  3&1. 

Wolfs  study  of,  262. 

tee  French,  Greek,  Latin. 
Latin,  compulsory  at  German  nniirenitf,  94. 

Herder  on  study  of,  196,  197,  907. 
Latin,  Locke  on  study  of,  219,  3SL 

at  Wittenberg,  35. 
Law,  instruction  in,  187. 
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inivwitties,  SI  to  26,  37,35,54. 
>f  G«olo| 
w,  Ohio, 

•,90. 


>f  G«olof  y.  346. 


.  14,  15.  18, 19,  SO,  49,  51. 

Balle,  17,  60. 

ibio  aeboob,  85  to  89. 

imnr,  140. 

;hts,  Am.,  90. 34,  96,  ^,  38. 

led,  10. 

i  S7>t«in,  900  to  323. 

'■chools,  90,  91,  93,  94. 

,  and  InfolsUdt,  53. 

dacatioo,  995. 

5. 

39. 


n  in  Geof^phy,  149. 

ockeon,  313. 

IM.  I'tth  century,  37. 

m,  931. 

m  relating  to,  341. 

0,17. 
aco.,  33,  34.  96. 

of  ttudiei,  183. 
liosof,  146-7. 

renitiei,  15. 

».16. 
ilmttadt,  17. 


/ 


87,89. 
t  Salerno,  9. 

education,  34,  33  to  37. 
i. 

1,134. 
bunded,  10. 
f  34i-4. 

liei,  lu:.,  990  to  310. 
iii«,  by,  59. 

Wilbrd'i  school  at,  133, 133. 

teacher,  138,  139,  133. 

London,  344. 

n,S45. 

r  of  T^ibingen  University,  39. 

1*1, 154. 

il,66. 

tcke  on,  316. 

IT.,  39,  30  to  33,  35,  44,  56. 

r. 

'anie,  and  schooli,  118. 
unded,  10. 
renities,  33,  35. 


nd,  itatiitics,  315. 

Ivenities,  10,  18. 

f.50. 

» to  179. 

n  Rentielaer't  eflbrta  for,  933. 

rth*t  oMfulnets  to,  104  to  106. 

netitutet  in,  165 

Aeademy,  300. 

ti,94. 

io,  90  to  109. 

I. 

»w.  qooted,  75,  80. 


North  British  Review,  quoted,  318. 

North,  8.  J.,  portrait  and  memoir,  104. 

North,  S.  J..  Kif\  to  Connecticut  Normal  School,  104. 

Notariei  public,  univenity  rector  may  appoint,  17,  63. 

Observation,  cultivation  of,  191. 
Ohio,  histurv  of  school  system,  81  to  103. 
Ohio  Sekooi  Director^  87. 
dlmutz,  university,  founded,  10. 
Order  of  stAliet,  Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  180. 

Pestalozzi  on.  J71. 

table  uf;  188-9. 
Ordinance  of  1787.  81. 
Ornamental  studies,  140. 
Osnabriick,  university,  founded,  10. 
Over-educBtion.  356. 
Oxford,  university,  11, 33. 

Paderborn,  university,  founded,  10. 

Parents*  intercourse  with  children,  916. 

Paris,  universitv.  9, 10,  18,  19,  31,  30,  33. 

Patapsco  Female  Institute,  13H. 

Pauperism  in  Great  Britain,  317. 

Pearce,  D.,  H8. 

Pennal.  synonyms  of,  50. 

Pennalism,  at  German  universitiee,  40  to  53. 

Pennsylvania,  history  of  school  system  of,  107  to  194. 

Perceptive  powers,  18J. 

Pestalozzi's  Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit^  169. 

PeotaJoziian,  Tke,  88. 

PheI|M,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  138. 

Phillips,  Rev.  Georffe,  lH. 

Phillips,  John,  memoir  of,  75  to  80. 

mentioned,  71. 
Phillips,  S.,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  60  to  74. 

mentioHM,  76. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  70.  73. 

•*  Exeter,  76.  78. 

Philoloi^y,  WolHs  labors  in,  960  to  379. 
Phonetics  in  teaching;  lan^ua^,  187, 191. 
Physical  education,  Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  193. 

Locke  on,  310,  323. 

Mrs.  Willard  on,  151. 
Physics,  order  of.  among  studies,  183, 184,  186. 
Pickett,  Albert,  85. 

Pius  II.,  bull  for  university  of  Ingolstadt,  14,  53. 
Playthings,  Locke  on,  3l7. 

Poets  laureate,  appointed  by  university  rectors,  17. 
Poetry  in  education,  290,  370. 
Politeness,  Locke  on,  318. 
Poor  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  111. 
Popes  and  German  universities,  14. 

oath  of  students  to,  53. 
PortraiU;  T.  H.  Burrowes,  107. 

Fisk.W,  397. 

North,  S.  J.,  104. 

Phillips,  S.,Jr.66. 

Rennelaer,  S.  Van,  St33. 

Willard,  Mrs.,  125. 
Prague,  univers.,  9,  10,  14.  15, 18,  19,30,33,31,39,55. 

lectures  in  arts,  1366,  54. 
Precepts,  how  to  j|ive,  313. 
Primary  schools,  in  Bavaria,  5273. 

in  France.  393. 
Princes,  educational  dotiea  of,  170.  175,  177. 
Princeton  College,  76. 
Priscianus,  33. 

Prisons,  statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain,  311. 
Private  schools  in  France,  393. 
Private  tutor,  Locke  on,  313,  314. 
Privileges  of  German  universities,  13,  81. 
Procurator  in      •*  "  10,  18. 

Psychology,  order  of,  among  studies,  183. 

sub-divided,  185. 
Punishment  at  German  universities,  57. 

and  reward,  Locke  on,  311. 

Quadrivium.  31, 33. 
Quakers,  and  schools,  118. 

Rank  of  students  at  Harrard,  1709,  67. 
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Ratbbon,  di«t  of,  on  Pennaliim,  48. 

Raaner,  K.  von,  articles  from,  9, 196,  909, 5247,  960. 

Raj.  Dr.  Joieph.  85. 

Reading,  Locke  on  teachinf,  919. 

Readinf-books,  bad,  163. 

Realists  and  Nominalists,  524. 

Reasoning  powers,  181. 

Rector,  in  German  univers.,  10, 13, 17, 19,  90,  91, 83. 

Reformation,  educational  influence  of,  14,90^317. 

»ee  Huss,  Jerome,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Wittenbei^. 
Reformatorv  schools  in  Great  Britain.  313. 
Religious  educ.  in  Bavaria,  975  to  978, 981  to  983,  984, 
987,988. 

in  German  universities,  10, 11, 13, 30,  39. 

Hill,  Rev.  T ,  on,  194. 

Locke  on,  216  to  218. 

Pestalozzi  on,  179. 

Phillips,  J.,  on,  78. 

Willord,  Mrs.,  on,  158. 
Rensselaer  Institute,  234. 
Rhetoric  at  Wittenberg,  34. 
Rintein,  university,  10,  17. 
Rome,  university  at,  morals  of^  30. 
Roncaglia,  diet  of,  0.  11. 
RostocK,  university  of,  10,  49,  51. 
Rousseau,  Herder  on,  197  to  900. 
Rojree,  Mrs.,  131. 

Sabinos,  rector  at  Kdnigsberg,  17. 

Sacrobusto,  J.,  92. 

Balemo,  school  of  medicine  at,  9. 

Saltonstall,  I^verett,  76. 

Salzburg,  university,  founded,  10. 

Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  female  seminary  at,  157. 

Sawtell,  E.  L..  88. 

School  age,  in  Bavaria,  276-7. 

in  Pennsylvania,  114,  192. 
School  celebration,  sec  Educational  Meetings. 
School  FVirnd,  The,  91,  95. 
School  Journal,  A.  D.  Lord*s,  90. 
School  lands,  Ohio,  81. 
School  laws,  of  Bavaria,  976. 

of  Ohio,  81  to  101. 

of  Pennsylvania.  Ill  to  117. 
School  tax,  Ohio,  85, 87. 
School  and  univenitv.  Wolf  on,  909. 
Seh5ttgen,  on  Pennalism,  45,  48,  SO,  51,  50. 
SchrSder,    "  "        43. 

Schupoius,  "  ••        47. 

SecoDoary  schools  in  France,  5Z0X 
Self-control.  212,  216. 
Self-instruction,  Herder  oo,  205. 

Mr*.  Willnrd's,  147. 
Selfishness,  216. 
Seven  liberal  arts.  21. 
Sexes,  disparity  of  education  for,  133. 

relations  of,  139. 
Shannon.  Gov.  W.,  87. 

Sigismund  of  Poland,  and  KSnigsberg  oniv.,  18. 
Sittewald,  Philander  von,  quoted,  44. 
Sloane,  John,  80. 
Smith,  I>r.  George,  116. 
Smith,  H.  K.,  88.  W. 
Social  relations,  Pestalozzi  on,  173. 
Sorbonne,  10. 
Spelling.  1P7, 101. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  and  odncotion,  82. 
SUtutes  of  German  universities,  10, 18,  90,  93,  94,  95, 

98,30,31,  33, :»,  37,  39,  4L 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  85,  87. 
StudenU.  early  German,  9,  13,  99, 93,  94,  95,  96,  37  to 

59,  56.  59. 
Sunday  schools.  Bavarian,  9852-3,  988. 
Superficiality  in  education,  192. 
Superior  instruction  in  France,  5206L 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  educational  convention  at,  105. 

Tangrams,  in  geometry,  191. 
Tappan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  quoted,  66. 
Teachers*  association,  Kensington,  Conn.,  163. 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  154. 


Teachers,  condition  of,  Bavmria,  988. 

France,  294-5. 
Teachers,  education  of,  in  Bavaria, 

Greece,  157. 

Ohio,  85,  101. 

Pennsylvania,  115, 121. 

by  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  933. 

by  Mrs.  Willard.  146,  153,  154. 
Teachers*  Institutes,  New  York,  16S. 

Ohio,  90,  99. 
Teachers'  pensions,  Bavarim,  901. 
Teachers,  requisites  of,  906,  948,  951, 988^911 
Teachers'  salaries,  Bavaria,  991. 
Teachers*  seminaries,  Bavaria,  5B80  to  990. 

Ohio,  85  to  101. 
Teachers*  seminaries,  Pennsylvania,  115,  ItL 
Teachers*  vocation,  Hamann  on,  951. 
Teachers,  women  as,  141. 
Teaching,  as  a  profession,  129. 
Text-books,  Bavaria,  9R4. 

early  German  universities,  99,  54. 

faults  in.  163. 192. 

qualifications  for  writing,  957. 

Mrs.  Willard*s,  135,  152. 
Theological  education.  Herder  on,  903-4. 
"        seminary,        "        "   903. 
**        StudenU,  morals  of  early  Gqnw 
Theology,  no  faculty  of,  at  Vienna,  14. 

mode  of  teaching,  187. 

in  order  of  studies,  189. 

sub-divided,  185. 

at  university  of  Paris,  9. 
Thompson,  Rev.  J.,  106. 
Thurston,  B..  77.  78. 
Time-maps,  Mrs.  Willard^s,  150. 
Town,  Salem.  90, 
Traveling,  Locke  on,  939. 
Trevitt,  William,  89,  103. 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  149  to  156. 
Troy  Society,  157. 
Truth,  natural  desire  for,  160. 
Tiibingen,  university,  10.  11,  90,  91,  94,  49, 4 
Tuition  fee,  Bavaria,  277. 

early  German  universities,  54,  55. 
Tutor,  private,  requisites  of,  915. 

Hamann's  life  as,  248. 

Union  schools,  Ohio,  93. 
United  States,  school  lands  given  bytSl. 
Universities  and  schools.  Wolf  on,  908-4. 
Upsala,  deposition  at,  37. 

Van  Hook,  W.  B.,  86,  87. 
Van  Ness,  Gov.,  135. 

Van  Rensselaer.  8.,  portrait  and  memoir,  9U 
Vienna,  university,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15, 18,  ] 
94.25,98,31.39,53. 
lectures  on  arts  at,  1389,  54. 
Vitry,  Jacques  de,  on  morals  of  Paris  stndtal 
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JAMES   HILLnOUSE. 


James  Hillhousb,  the  indefatigable  ^<  nursing  father,"  and 
administrator  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut,  for  fifty  years 
treasurer  of  Yale  College,  and  throughout  a  long  and  eventful 
life  a  beautiful  example  of  the  public  spirited  citizen  in  a  repub- 
lic, was  bora  on  the  20th  of  October,  1754,  in  Montville. 

The  name  of  Hillhousb  is  that  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
family  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  More  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  family  seats,  with  estates  valued  at  more  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  yearly,  were  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle, 
near  Londonderry  ;  and  though  the  name  has  there  become  extinct, 
the  ancient  estates,  particularly  Artikelly  and  Free  Hall,  are  still 
held  by  descendants  of  the  family  in  the  female  line. 

EUirly  in  the  last  century,  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  came  to 
New  England.  His  father,  John  Hillhouse,  of  Free  Hall,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Hillhouse,  who  resided  at  Artikelly.'*' 
He  ^  had  his  education,  and  commenced  Master  of  Arts  at  the 
famous  university  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland  ;  and  afterward  read 
Divinity  at  the  said  college  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Simson,  then 
professor  of  Divinity  there."  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  and  appears  to  have  resided  at  or  near 
the  ancestral  home  till,  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  1716,  the 
estate  descended  to  his  elder  brother  Abraham.  His  mother  died 
a  few  months  later,  in  January,  1717.  Not  long  aflcr  that  date 
he  came  to  seek  a  home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  come  with  those  other  Presbyterian  emigrants  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who,  in  1719,  established  themselves  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  towns  of  Derry  and  Londonderry,  and  the 

♦  The  name  of  Hillhonse  is  connected  with  the  memomblo  defence  of  Derry 
against  the  forces  of  James  11.  James  Hillhouse,  a  brother  of  John,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  treat  with  Lord  Moontjoy,  and  was  Mayor  of  I^ndonderry 
in  1693.  Abraham  Hillhou<te  was  among  the  signers  of  an  address  to  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mnr\%  on  the  occasion  of  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
dated  S9th  July,  1669. 
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Londonderry  Presbytery,  as  well  as  many  Scotch-Irish  family 
names,  are  the  permanent  memorials  of  that  migration.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1723,  we  find  him  in  Boston  committing  to  the 
press  a  **  sermon"  which  he  had  composed,  nearly  four  years  be- 
fore, on  the  occasion  of  his  mother's  death,  but  which  does  not 
purport  to  have  been  preached.  This  work  (for  though  entitled  a 
sermon,  it  is  more  properly  a  treatise  in  a  volume  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  pages,)  was  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a 
preface  from  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  who  speak  of  the  author 
as  '*  a  valuable  minister,"  and  again  as  '*a  worthy,  hopeful  young 
minister"  "lately  arrived  in  America."  He  found  employment 
in  the  newly  instituted  second  parish  of  New  London,  in  Connec- 
ticut, (now  the  town  of  Montville)  and  in  1722  was  duly  inducted 
into  the  office  of  pastor  in  the  church  there.  At  that  place  he 
died  in  1740,  aged  53. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Hillhouse  was  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Daniel  Fitch,  and  was  descended  from  ancestors  eminent  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Connecticut.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was  the 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  came  from  England  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1638,  and  having  received  his  education  for  the  ministry 
under  the  teaching  of  Hooker  dtnd  Stone,  in  the  church  at  Hart- 
ford, was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Saybrook  at  its  institution  in 
1646.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  he  removed  with  the  body  of 
his  people  to  begin  the  settlement  of  Norwich,  where  he  served 
many  years  highly  honored,  not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  in 
the  colony  at  large.  Her  father's  mother  was  Priscilla  Mason,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Mason,  the  military  chief  of  the  colo- 
nists on  the  Connecticut,  and  the  hero  of  the  Pequot  war  in  1637, 
— a  man  distinguished  by  almost  every  trust  which  the  young 
republic  could  bestow.  That  she  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
superior  mental  gifts,  and  was  a  thoroughly  educated  woman,  not- 
^vithstanding  the  limited  advantages  for  female  education  in  her 
day,  is  not  a  mere  tradition,  but  is  sufficiently  attested  by  letters 
of  hers  which  are  still  preserved  among  her  descendants. 

In  the  first  generation  of  descendants  from  the  pastor  of  Mont- 
ville, the  nanr>e  of  Hillhouse  was  borne  only  by  his  two  sons, 
William,  and  James  Abraham*.  The  first  was  born  in  1728.  He 
lived  and  died  on  the  paternal  estate  at  Montville,  greatly  trusted 
and  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  married  Sarah  Griswold,  who  was  a  sister  of  the 
first  Governor  Griswold.  At  the  age  of  twenty -seven  he  repre- 
sented his  native  town  of  New  London  in  the  legislature  of  what 
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was  then  His  Majesty's  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was  continued 
in  that  trust  by  semi-annual  elections,  till,  (in  1785)  having  become 
honorably  known  throughout  the  state,  he  was  chosen  an  Assist* 
ant,  or  member  of  the  Council,  then  commonly  called  "  the  Upper 
House."*  Thus  he  served  in  one  hundred  and  six  semi-annual 
legislatures.  Meanwhile  he  was  also  for  many  years  a  judge  of 
the  County  Court.  Nor  did  his  civil  dignities  and  duties  excuse 
him  from  military  service.  He  was  major  in  the  second  regiment 
of  cavalry  raised  by  Connecticut  for  service  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  he  declined  a  reflection  to  the  Council,  and  withdr^  from 
public  life.  Even  to  that  advanced  age  his  semi-annual  journey 
to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  was  performed  on  horseback  and  in 
a  single  day,  wheeled  carriages  being  too  new  a  fashion  for  a  man 
like  him.  He  was  tall,  spare,  swarthy,  with  heavy  overhanging 
eye-brows,  quaint  in  speech,  and  remarkable  for  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  combined  with  an  impressive  dignity.  He 
died  at  Montville  in  1816,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity.  Six  of 
his  seven  sons,  and  two  of  his  three  daughters  lived  to  maturity, 
and  most  of  them  to  old  age. 

His  brother,  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  born  in  1730,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1749,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  one  year  afterwards.  A  colleague  and  intimate 
friend  of  Ezra  Stiles  (afterwards  President  Stiles)  he  devoted  him- 
self, with  that  enthusiastic  scholar,  to  legal  studios ;  and  when, 
after  six  years  of  service,  he  relinquished  his  academic  employ- 
ment, he  established  himself  at  New  Haven  in  the  profession  of 
law.  He  was  soon  distinguished  at  the  bar  by  his  forensic  abili- 
Ities  as  well  as  by  his  learning.  He  was  eminent  among  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  was  honored  by  their  confidence.  In  1772  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  **  Assistants"  who  with  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant-Governor,  were  the  Council  or  senate  ;  for,  charac- 
terized as  he  was  by  the  combination  of  undoubted  patriotism  with 
moderation  and  political  wisdom,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  most  needed  in  a  state  at  the  crisis  of  an  impending  revolu- 
tion. Three  years  afterwards,  at  the  noon  of  life,  being  only 
forty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  by  death,  leaving  a  name 


•  At  Governor  Trninbull*s  retirement  fhnn  the  public  service,  William  Hillhouse 
wu  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  council-board  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
promotion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Matthew  Griswold,  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
•ad  of  Samael  Huntington  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor. 
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that  was  long  retained  in  a  most  affectionate  remembrance  among 
his  townsmen.  *'  His  christian  life  and  conversation  were  truly 
exemplary,  and  he  was  adorned  with  the  graces  of  meekness^  char. 
ity  and  humility."  His  wife,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  whose 
grandfather  fled  to  this  country  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  was  distinguished  by  dignity  of  manners,  as  well  as  by 
substantial  worth  of  mind  and  heart.  She  survived  him  almost 
half  a  century,  and  died  in  1822  at  the  age  of  89. 

Of  these  two  brothers,  the  younger  was  childless.  His  mansion, 
built  by  himself  at  the  head  of  Church  street,  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  New  Haven  at  that  day,  and  his  gfowing  possessions, 
were  without  a  lineal  heir. 

James  Hillhousb,  the  second  son  of  William  Hillhouse,  of 
Montville,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his  uncle  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  October,  1754,  and  was  removed  from 
his  father's  house  to  his  uncle's,  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old. 
By  this  change  in  his  domestic  relations,  he  was  placed  as  an  only 
child,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  adopted  father,  in  a  family  where 
intelligence,  hospitality,  courtesy,  large  intercourse  with  the  best 
society,  a  ccnstant  example  of  every  manly  and  honorable  quality, 
and  a  careful  religious  nurture  after  the  ancient  pattern,  were 
united  in  the  influences  by  which  his  character  was  molded.  In 
his  early  education  he  was  one  of  the  many  thousand  who  have 
had  the  benefits  of  the  memorable  endowment  which  Grovernor 
Hopkins,  in  his  testamentary  remembrance  of  New  England,  had 
provided  a  century  before,  and  which  has  now  sustained  for  two 
hundred  years  the  Grammar  Schools  of  New  Haven,  Hartfbri, 
and  Hadley.  While  he  was  a  student  in  Yale  College,  (from  1769 
to  1773)  the  Faculty  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  professor 
of  Divinity  and  acting  President, — Nehemiah  Strong,  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoeophy, — and  three  tutors.  It  is  sug- 
gestive to  trace  on  the  triennial  catalogue  the  names  of  the  men 
who  successively  officiated  as  tutors  during  that  period  of  four 
years.  For  the  first  year  the  three  tutors  were  Ebenezer  Bald- 
win,  Joseph  Howe,  and  Samuel  Wales.  The  next  year,  Joseph 
Lyman  and  Buckingham  St.  John  occupied  the  places  of  Baldwin 
and  Wales.  A  year  later,  when  Hillhouse  was  a  junior  sophister, 
John  Trumbull  and  Timothy  Dwight  succeeded  to  Lyman  and 
St.  John  ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  four,  Nathan  Strong  came  in 
the  place  of  Howe.  The  tutor  under  whose  immediate  care  and 
instruction  Hillhouse  pursued  his  studies  for  the  first  three  years, 
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Joseph  Howe,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  ia 
Soston,  whom  he  always  remembered  with  a  grateful  reverence.* 

One  iooident  of  his  college  life  may  be  recited  here  in  the 
'^ords  in  which  it  was  narrated,  more  than  half  a  century  after, 
^wards,  at  his  funeral :     *'  It  will  not  be  improper  to  say — especially 
«s  the  fact  may  produce  a  salutary  impression  on  some  young 
Tnind  fti  this  assembly — ^that  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in  college 
life  before  he  became  properly  conscious  of  his  powers  or  of  the 
ivorth  of  time,  or  practically  convinced  of  the  importance  of  that 
close  application  to  whatever  was  in  hand,  by  which  he  was  after* 
ifrards  so  distinguished.     The  late  President  Dwight,  who  was  then 
in  college  as  a  tutor,  thoUgh  not  his  tutor,  had  noticed  him  with 
interest,  and,  with  the  discernment  of  youthful  character  which 
qualified  the  illustrious  president  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  of  his 
age,  had  seen  in  him  the  elements  of  future  greatness;  and  he,  by  one 
well-timed,  spirited,  affectionate  admonition  and  appeal,  roused  the 
man  in  the  bosom  of  the  unthinking  stripling,  and  gave  the  coun- 
try a  patriot  and  a  sage.     To  that  incident  our  honored  friend  often 
referred  in  after  life  with  grateful  emotion,  and  from  that  hour  he 
regarded  his  benefactor  with  veneration." 

It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was  destined  to  the  pro- 
fession in  which  his  uncle  had  become  so  eminent  He  began  his 
reading  in  the  science  of  law  soon  after  leaving  college ;  and  it 
was  intended  that,  before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  should  devote  several  years  to  those  studies,  and  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  highest  advantages.  But  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1775,  only  two  yetrs  after  the  completion  of  his  college  course, 
the  life  on  which  that  plan  of  study  depended,  was  cut  off.  By 
the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  suddenly  brought  under  the  neces- 
sity of  directing  his  own  course  and  of  providing  for  himself. 
Thenceforward  all  his  success  in  life  was  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions.  He  had  still,  indeed,  a  home  in  his  uncle's  family, 
which  consisted  of  the  widow  and  her  ipother  and  grandmother. 
To  a  femily  thus  constituted,  he  was  bound  not  only  by  grateful 

♦  Bev.  Joseph  Howe,  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston,  died  at  Hart- 
ford, Aug.  20,  1776.  Pres.  Stiles  makes  a  record  of  this  event  in  his  Literary 
Diary,  and  adds,  a]|SparentIy  from  some  publication  of  the  day:  "  The  righteous 
disposer  of  events  was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  the  labors  of  the  present  life, 
iOOQ  after  he  had  engaged  the  public  eye  and  given  the  world  reason  to  expect 
much  from  his  eminent  abilities,  his  great  attainments  in  literature,  and  the  un- 
common goodness  of  hts  heart.  His  church,  now  scattered  abroad  by  an  exertion 
of  lavleM  power,  are* overwhelmed  with  sorrow.**  The  further  information  is 
girtn,  that  after  his  first  degree  he  taught  a  Granunar  School  in  Hartford. 
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affection  but  by  the  consideration  of  their  dependence  upon  him. 
As  soon  as  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  some 
part  of  his  uncle's  extensive  business  ;  but  in  his  later  years  he 
loved  to  speak  of  his  early  struggles,  and  sometimes  said  that  he 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  for  the  payment  of  his  first  court* 
fees.  He  inherited  no  part  of  his  uncle's  property  till4ie  was 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Yet  in  a  few  years,  by  his  diligence 
and  success  in  his  profession,  and  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  in. 
vestments  in  real  estate,  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth. 

In  his  twenty- fourth  year,  on  the  first  of  January,  1779,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of 
Stamford.  But  before  that  new  year  had  ended,  his  young  wife 
and  the  infant  she  had  borne  him,  were  laid  in  the  grave. 
About  three  years  afterwards  he  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  CoL 
Melancthon  Woolsey,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  Till  afler  his  second 
marriage,  he  continued  to  reside  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased  un- 
cle. Afterwards,  when  the  growth  of  his  own  family  required  a  sep- 
arate home  for  them,  he  established  his  residence  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion  that  had  sheltered  his  childhood ;  and  till  the  death 
of  his  aged  relative,  nothing  that  the  tenderest  filial  kindness  could 
do  for  her  was  wanting  on  his  part.  By  his  second  marriage  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  James  A.  Hill- 
house,  the  poet,  and  Augustus  L.  Hillhouse,  Esq.,  who  still  sur- 
vives at  Paris,  where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Hillhouse  died  on  the  29th  of  December,  1913,  and  was 
buried  on  the  new.year's  day  ensuing.  That  day  was  selected  for 
the  funeral  by  her  husband's  choice  because  it  was  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  first  marriage. 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  his  domestic  life,  but  this 
memoir  is  designed  to  exhibit  his  public  services  and  his  character 
as  a  citizen  and  a  benefactor  of  the  state,  rather  than  those  details 
of  personal  experience  which  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in 
any  other  way  than  by  a  liberal  use  of  materials  which  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  family  aficction  still  keeps  back  from  the  public.  Per- 
haps the  time  may  come  when  his  private  correspondence  with  his 
family,  and  with  his  intimate  friends,  will  be  added  to  the  already 
accumulated  mass  of  the  published  letters  which  exhibit  the  great 
men  of  our  revolutionary  period  in  their  private  friendships  and 
personal  sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  in  their  domestic  afiections 
and  vicissitudes.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say  that  his  was  a  happy  home,  where  a  large  and  hearty  bospi. 
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flourishecl  after  the  fashion  of  what  has  now  become  the 
time,  and  where  the  dignity  without  the  stifihess  of  antique 
England  courtesy  was  combined  with  a  true  and  afTcctionate 
city  of  manners,  and  with  eminent  intelligence  and  refine- 

sing  from  youth  to  manhood  just  when  the  great  struggle  for 
^ndence  was  about  to  commence,  James  Hillhouse  shared 
y  in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  time.  Before  he  was  of 
te  was  hindered  from  joining  his  townsman,  Benedict  Arnold, 
memorable  expedition  of  1775,  only  by  a  positive  prohibi- 
x>m  his  uncle.  The  death  of  that  relative,  in  the  autumn  of 
me  year,  threw  upon  him,  as  we  have  seen,  new  and  heavy 
isibilities  quite  inconsistent  with  his  military  aspirations. 
n  those  times  every  man  had  opportunity  to  sliow  what- 
capability  he  might  have  of  military  skill  and  prowess. 
I  every  man  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  forty- five  was 
ed  in  the  militia  and  required  to  do  military  duty,  and  when 
militia  company  was  constantly  liable  to  be  summoned  into 
service,  a  commission  in  the  militia  had  more  significance 
It  can  have  in  times  like  thesu.  In  1779,  James  Hillhouse 
aptain  Hillhouse  of  the  Company  of  Grovernor's  Foot  Guards, 
"ess,  after  conferring  with  Greneral  Washington  on  the  condition 
onstitution  of  the  army,  made  a  new  arrangement,  requir- 
ich  separate  State  to  raise  its  own  definite  quota  of  recruits 
9  continental  service,  and  offering,  through  the  State,  large 
ies  io  lands  and  money  to  encourage  enlistments.  The 
iture  of  Connecticut  had  determined  to  ofter  additional  boun- 
id  new  guarantees  against  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
ad  made  special  provision  for  the  families  of  soldiers  in  the 
Captain  Hillhouse  was  specially  entrusted  by  Grovemor 
tbuli  with  the  duty  of  promoting  enlistments  in  one  of  the 
lea.  A  stirring  appeal  from  him,  inviting  enlistments,  and 
gon  "all  friends  to  American  freedom"  for  tbeir  patriotic 
ration  in  promoting  the  object,  was  published  in  the  New 
1  newspaper  of  June  23d,  1779.* 


I  tmucribe  the  address  at  length  from  the  Coimecticat  Journal  of  the 
lameddate. 

AfX  FKIKITDS  TO  AMERICAN  FREEDOM. 

period  is  now  come,  when  (in  all  probability)  we  may,  with  proper  exer- 
'Ut  a  Hi>eetly  termination  to  the  war.  And  nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
bout  so  desirable  an  event,  than  famishing  a  competent  number  of  men  for 
L    The  cncoumgcmont  for  soldiers  to  enlist  is  truly  great,  aod  the  offers 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Monday,  July  5lh,  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  be  celebrated  for  the 
first  time  in  New  Haven.  Captain  Hillhouse  was  among  the  most 
active  in  making  the  arrangements  and  preparations  for  that  occa- 
sion. Sunday  evening — for  the  New  England  sabbath  was  then 
measured  from  sunset  to  sunset— there  was  a  public  assembly  of 
citizens  in  tlio  mectmg-house  of  the  First  Church,  (the  old  "  Middle 
Brick")  and  the  programme  of  the  intended  celebration  was  comple* 

ted.     Some  of  the  more  zealous  and  active  were  occupied  till  a  late 

■    ■       ■  ■  ■  . 

^ncrous.  Tho  time  of  service  will  most  likely  bo  short;  they  are  to  saffer  noth- 
ing by  the  depreciation  of  currency;  their  famillo=t  arc  to  bo  supplied  with  the 
snbstantials of  life  at  the ohl price;  the  army  are  well  clothed,  and  prorided  with 
everything  necessary  and  convoolent ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  are  to  re- 
ceive a  handsome  reward  for  their  services.  I  am  sensible  our  internal  foes,  our 
worst  enemies,  will  throw  everj'  discouragement  in  the  way, — will  tell  you  tint 
our  money  is  almost  run  out,  and  that  wo  must  Inevitably  submit.  Bat  yoa  may 
bo  assured  that  no  exertions  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
disappoint  their  expectations.  And  I  am  confident  that  should  it  ever  be  oar 
misfortune  to  experience  such  a  calamity,  the  fret-horn  »on$  of  America  would 
arm  themselves  and  go  furth,  without  hire  or  reward,  against  our  enemies,  and 
never  lay  down  their  arms  till  they  had  driven  every  invader  from  ear  Itn^ 
Never  have  the  Americans  been  animated  with  a  becoming  spirit,  but  tbey  have 
been  successful.  No  sooner  were  our  Southern  Brethren  roused  to  proper  exer- 
tions, than  they  defeated  the  troops,  sent  upon  an  expedition,  from  the  success  of 
which  our  enemies  have  made  such  pompous  boasts,  and  have  driven  them  off 
loaded  with  infamy  and  disgrace. 

His  Excellency,  the  Go\'cmor,  has  directed  me  to  enlist  all  within  this  brigade 
who  shall  be  so  nobly  and  virtuously  inclined.  It  being  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, I  beg  ever}'  Individual  will  use  his  iufiuence  to  encourngo  acompotent  num- 
ber to  enlist,  as  it  will  9ave  the  disngreeoblo  necessity  of  a  draught :  And  vx)lim- 
tory  enlistment  is  certainly  much  tlie  most  eligible,  as  it  will  convince  our  ene- 
mies we  have  not  yet  lost  our  spirits,  and  will  fill  our  brethren,  already  in  the 
field,  with  new  life  and  courage  to  find  ns  ready  with  cheerfulness  to  lend  them 
our  aid. 

Lest  there  i^hould  be  any  who  cannot  engage  upon  the  above  tenns,  for  fear  the 
war  may  chance  to  continue  longer  than  they  think  they  can  possibly  absent 
themselves  from  their  families  and  farms,  I  am  authorized  by  his  ExceDency 
to  offer  those  who  will  engage  to  serve  in  said  army  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  Jan- 
uary next,  twenty  poimds  bounty,  a  new  regimental  coat,  and  the  same  pay,  lo- 
freshmcnt,  and  family  support,  during  the  term  of  their  services  respectively  as 
other  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army,  with  liberty  to  choose  the  company  in 
which  they  will  be  joined.  And  who  Is  there  that  will  deprive  himself  of  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  would  derive  through  his  wfacrfe  life,  from  reflecting 
upon  his  having  ccrvcd  a  campaign  in  so  important  a  period  of  the  war.  I  hereby 
invite  all,  and  shall  make  the  offer  to  as  many  as  possible,  to  engage  before  ti^e 
10th  day  of  July  next,  when  I  am  to  make  return  to  liis  Excellency.  Those  who 
Incline  to  accept,  will,  by  making  application,  receive  their  bounty  in  bills,  and 
be  kindly  treated  by  their  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JA^IES  HILLHOUSE. 

New  Haven,  June  21, 1779. 
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Itwar  in  making  preparttlooA.    They  oould  not  have  had  much 
mime  for  sleep,  whea  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
mi  British   fleet,  which  had  sailed  from  Now  York  on  Saturday, 
cuichored  off  West- Haven.     Alarm  guns  were  fired,  and  the  mili- 
^a  were  called  to  arms.     A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  made  haste 
'Wa  rennove  their  families,  and  whatever  of  their  household  goods 
^^ras  most  valuable.     Others  were  slow  to  believe  that  any  great 
danger  was  impending,  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
miiat  the  fleet  would  sail  in  the  morning.     But  not  long  after  sun* 
xiae,  those  who  were  watching  with  a  telescope  on  the  tower  of  the 
«x>llege  chapel,  (the  building  now  known  as  the  Athenaeum)  saw 
^ifilinotly  boato  putting  off  from  the  shipping  for  the  shore,  and 
Yhere  was  no  longer  room  for  the  most  incredulous  or  the  most 
liopeful  to  doubt  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.     Of  the 
«dult  male  population,  a  large  portion  armed  themselves  and  went 
^rth  to  meet  the  invaders.     Another  portion  left  the  town  with 
^Ihose  of  the  women  and  children  who  were  removed  to  places  of 
safety.     Others,  to  the  number  of  ninety  or  a  hundred,  remained 
at  home,  **  partly  tories,  partly  timid   whigs,"  as  President  Stiles 
describes  them.     The  land  force  designed  for  the  destruction  of 
New  Haven  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  as  officially  re- 
ported.    One  division,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Garth,  was 
landed,  and  as  soon  as  that  operation  was  completed  the  fleet  sailed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,  where  the  landing  of  the  other 
division,   under  the   immediate  command  of  Gen.  Tryon,  was 
speedily  effected.     The  inhabitants  of  East  Haven  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  towns  found  occupation  for  Gren.  Tr3ron  and  his  troops,  while 
the  available  force  of  New  Haven,  amounting  to  not  more  than 
two  hundred   men,  with  two  fleld  pieces,  went  out  to  encounter 
Gen.  Garth.     Hezekiah  Sabin,  who  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  militia,  seems  to  have  been  the  recognized  commander  of  the 
little  force  extemporaneously  raised.     The  two  pieces  of  artillery 
were  stationed  at  West  Bridge,  where  some  slight  defences  were 
hastily  raised  in  a  position  to  command  not  only  the  bridge  but  the 
long  causeway  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the  west.     "  Cap- 
tain Hillhouse,"  says  President  Stiles,  **  with  twenty  or  thirty  brave 
young  men,  together  with  many  others,  crossed  the  bridge  over  to 
Hilford  Hill,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  [West  Haven]  meeting  house,  where  the  enemy  were  pa- 
raded.    Upon  their  beginning  the  march.  Captain  Hillhouse  flred 
upon  the  advanced  guard  so  as  to  drive  them  in  upon  the  main 
bodjc      But  coming  in  force,  the  enemy  proceeded.     Others  be- 
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sides  Hillhouse's  party  had  by  this  time  passed  the  bridge  and 
reached  the  hill,  to  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  These 
kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  especially  their outguards  extending  per. 
haps  forty  or  fifty  rods  on  each  side  the  column.*  Our  artillery 
at  the  bridge  was  well  managed  by  Captain  [Phineas]  Bradley, 
threw  shot  successfully  across  to  Milford  Hill,  and  prevented  the 
enemy  from  passing  the  causeway  and  so  into  town  that  way." 
Thus  baffled  at  that  point  the  enemy  continued  their  march  north- 
ward  to  what  is  now  the  Westville  Bridge,  annoyed  and  harassed 
on  their  march  by  a  party  of  the  New  Haven  men  on  their  led 
under  the  leadership  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  happened  to  be  with 
some  of  his  relatives  in  New  Flaven  at  that  time,  and  who  after 
carrying  a  young  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Pierpont  Edwards,f  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  North  Haven,  had  returned  in  time  to  partake 
in  the  fight.  Meanwhile  Captain  Hillhouse  and  the  remainder  of 
the  little  force  on  Milford  Hill  returned  over  West  Bridge,  and 
with  Col.  Sabin  and  the  two  field  pieces  went  across  the  fields  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  the  Westville  Bridge.     There  the  enemy  efilected 

*  It  was  "  at  the  second  mile-stone,"  just  where  the  road  to  West  Haren  di- 
verges from  the  Milford  rood,  that  the  Bev.  Dr.  Daggett,  ProfesMr  of  Diriuitj  in 
Yale  College^  (and  the  acting  President  for  nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Stiles)  encountered  the  enemy.  He  had  come  from  the  town  **  riding  furiooslj 
on  his  old  black  marc,  with  his  long  fowling  piece  in  his  hand.**  At  the  brid^ 
he  had  addressed  a  few  **  patriotic  and  earnest  words**  to  the  little  company  thai 
was  to  serve  the  artillery.  Rushing  by  the  company  of  yonng  men  under 
CapL  HUlhousef  several  of  them  students,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers.  As  they 
turned  southward  toward  West  Haven,  they  saw  him  ascending  a  little  to  the 
west,  and  taking  his  station  deliberately  in  a  little  copse  of  woods.  When  the 
young  men,  having  driven  back  the  advanced  guard  and  encountered  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  were  making  their  hasty  retreat  to  regain  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  the  professor,  who  never  had  learned  to  **  advance  backward,**  kept  hb  sta* 
tion  with  characteristic  fearlessness  and  tenacity,  waiting  fur  the  enemy.  As  the 
British  column  came  up,  several  successive  shots  from  the  hill  side  arrested  their 
attention,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  the  professor  in  his  clerical  costume  was  easily 
discovered  by  the  party  sent  to  the  spot  whence  the  firing  proceeded.  ^  What  are 
you  doing  there,  you  old  fool,  firing  on  His  Mi\jesty*s  troops  ?**  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  officer.  '^  ExtrcUing  the  rights  of  loar,**  replied  the  professor.  The 
oddity  of  such  an  answer,  proceeding  from  such  a  person,  probably  arrested  the 
shot  or  the  bayonet  that  might  have  killed  him  on  the  instant;  and  the  question 
was  put  whether,  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  be  likely  ever  to  do  such  a 
thing  again.  *'  Xothing  more  Uhtlyy"  said  he,  **  I  rather  think  IthouH.'*  He  was 
permitted  to  surrender  himself;  but  was  cruelly  piereed  with  bayonets,  and  driven 
at  the  head  of  their  column  till  they  reached  the  town.  For  a  month  afterwanls 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  wounds  and  injuries  which  he  had  received,  and 
indeed,  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  was  hastened  by  thoM 
sufleringv.  See  the  article^  on  Prof.  Daggett  in  Dr.  Sprague*s  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  Vol.  I. 

t  The  late  Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Stratford. 
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^iiatr  passage,  partly  over  the  bridge  and  partly  by  fording  the 
v-£ver.  But  as  they  came  up  the  hill  from  the  river,  and  took  the 
towards  the  town,  the  force  commanded  by  Col.  Sabin  and 
in  Hillhouse,  **  gave  them  a  heavy  fire  and  took  a  number 

€  prisoners."  By  this  time,  too,  they  began  to  be  annoyed  by 
tea  of  militia  from  Derby  and  other  towns.  The  New  Haven 
nien  kept  up  their  firing  as  they  retreated  toward  their  homes. 
J  ust  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  as  it  then  was,  near  where  the 
J  ainctioQ  of  Dixwell  street  and  Whalley  avenue  now  is,  there  was 
aiomethiog  like  a  battle  for  a  little  while,  and  a  number  were  killed 
on  both  sides.     The  enemy  entered  the  town  at  a  little  before  one 

'clock  p.  m.,  greatly  exhausted  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day 
well  as  with  their  long  march  and  the  annoyances  they  had  met 
l>y  the  way. 

Xhis  bold  defense  of  New  Haven  against  a  force  so  greatly 
^aipenor,  answered  its  main  purpose.  It  gave  time  not  only  for 
^be  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the  alarmed  defenseless  popular 
^moiif  bat  also  for  the  removal  and  concealment  of  much  property 
^iiat  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the 
^nemy ;  and  it  saved  'the  town  from  the  fate  which  immediately 
cafierwards  fell  upon  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  **  From  the  first  en- 
"^  rmnce  till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  town  was  given  up  to  ravage 
cand  plunder,  from  which  only  a  few  houses  were  protected."  Mrs. 
f^llhouse,  the  widow  of  James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  her  political  sympathies  were 
^^with  the  British.  Hers,  therefore,  was  one  of  the  few  houses  to 
l>e  protected  from  pillage.  Some  of  the  British  officers  were 
^j^uartered  there,  and  were  received  with  the  courtesy  due  to  men 
*^^ho  bore  His  Majesty's  commission.  Yet  the  loyal  lady  was  in 
^great  danger  from  the  imputation  of  her  nephew's  patriotism.  It 
l^appened  that  the  newspaper  containing  Captain  Hillhouse's  patri« 
^iMio  call  for  recruits  came  under  the  notice  of  the  officers  almost 
^^a  0oon  as  they  entered  the  house  which  was  to  be  protected  for  its 
Xoyalty.  The  house  and  its  contents  would  have  been  immediately 
^given  up  to  the  plundering  soldiers,  had  not  the  lady,  with  a  dig- 
^:iified  frankness  which  repelled  suspicion,  informed  her  guests  that 
"^  bough  the  young  man  whose  name  was  subscribed  to  that  call 
^^ivaa  a  near  and  valued  relative  of  hers,  and  was  actually  resident 
'^Lsnder  that  roof,  the  property  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and  that  the 
which   he  had  taken  in  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  was 

Aken  not  only  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  in  opposition  to  her 

iidgment  and  her  sympathies. 
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Gen.  Tryon's  ofiicial  report  shows  that  the  coDflagratioQ  of  tin 
town  was  intended,  and  that  the  purpose  was  relinquished  becauw 
it  became  necessary  to  hasten  the  re-embarkation  of  the  tit)ops 
The  intended  junction  of  the  division  which  landed  on  the  Bag 
Haven  side  with  that  which  landed  at  West  Haven,  could  ool  be 
effected.  Squads  and  companies  of  militia  from  the  neighborins 
towns  were  beginning  to  gather  on  every  side  like  angry  ckNidi 
portending  a  tempest.  The  invaders  found  themselves  in  a  dan- 
gerous position ;  and  at  the  earliest  morning  hour  they  called  in 
their  guards,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  they  were  permitted  to 
embark  without  molestation.  The  result  of  their  expeditioQ  wu 
that  they  had  killed  twenty.seven  Americans,  (including  tboae  who 
were  slain  in  their  own  houses)  and  had  wounded  nineteen,  whik 
they  themselves  had  lost  about  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded ;  thai 
they  had  carried  away  some  tories  who  dared  not  stay  behind,  and 
a  few  prisoners  (including  some  whose  only  offense  was  that  they 
were  respected  and  trusted  by  their  fellow -citizens)  ;  that  they  had 
destroyed  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  they  had  effectually  extirpated  whatever  sentiment 
of  loyalty  toward  the  British  crown  had  lingered  till  then  among 
the  more  conservative  sort  of  people. 

In  May,  1780,  the  roll  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
State  legislature  shows  the  name  of  ** Captain  James  Hillhouae"  m 
the  second  representative  from  the  town  of  New  Haven.  Thi 
next  year  he  was  first  representative ;  and  thenceforward  he  wai 
frequently  reelected  by  his  townsmen  to  this  trust,  till  the  people 
of  the  whole  State  in  1789  called  him  to  a  seat  in  the  Council.  Ir 
1786,  and  again  in  1787,  he  was  elected  by  the  people  at  laige  i 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  old  confederation  ;  but  he  did  no 
serve  in  that  capacity.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  instance  can  \h 
found  in  which  so  young  a  man  has  been  so  trusted  and  hooorec 
by  the  people  of  Connecticut 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  Yale  College,  and  he  hek 
that  office  through  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  just  fifty  years 
Nor  did  it  become  to  him  a  merely  honorary  office,  when  othei 
public  trusts  and  duties  required  him  to  be  absent  from  New  Haver 
for  a  large  part  of  every  year.  An  Assistant  Treasurer  wai 
employed  by  the  corporation  to  relieve  him  of  the  executive  detaili 
of  the  business;  but  he  himself,  through  all  that  long  term  of  ser 
vice,  superintended  the  finances  of  the  institution,  and  was  evei 
active  and  watchful  to  promote  its  interests.  He  loved  it  not  onl} 
because  of  his  personal  relation  to  it  as  an  alumnus,  but  also  be 
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cause,  in  his  estimation,  its  continued  efficiency  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  means  of  usefulness  were  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
the  political  and  social  advancement  of  his  native  Connecticut. 
Few  names  in  the  history  of  Yale  College  are  more  worthy  than 
his  to  he  had  in  perpetual  and  grateful  remembrance. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  elected  one  of  the  five  rep- 
nsentatives  from  Connecticut  in  the  second  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  colleagues  in  the  representation  were  Jonathan  Stur- 
ges,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  Amasa 
Learned.  The  published  debates  (see  Benton's  Abridg:?mcnt)  give 
ample  evidence  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  important  questions  in  relation 
to  the  working  of  the  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
were  to  be  considered  and  decided  ;  for  though  the  first  Congress, 
in  its  three  laborious  sessions,  had  organized  the  judiciary  and  tho 
various  departments  of  executive  administration,  had  provided  a 
revenue  for  the  Federal  treasury,  had  re-established  the  public 
credit,  had  enacted  a  rule  of  naturalization,  had  made  the  ncces- 
sary  regulations  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands, 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  measures  had  secured  for  the  new  gov- 
ernment  the  widest  confidenoe  in  its  stability  and  efficiency,  there 
remained  other  great  questions  incidental  to  tiie  newness  of  tiio 
constitution.  We  find  Mr.  Hillhouse  taking  part  in  almost  every 
great  debate ;  and  his  speeches  show  not  only  his  ability  as  a  de- 
bater, but  his  blunt  and  fearless  honesty,  iiis  unfailing  good  iiumor, 
and  his  sagacious  and  large-minded  patriotism.  His  lirst  speech,  as 
given  in  the  Abridged  Debates,  was  on  the  ratio  of  representation. 
Next  he  takes  part  in  the  discussion  on  a  provision  for  declaring 
what  officer  shall  act  as  President  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  tho 
office  both  of  President  and  Vice  President.  In  the  second  session 
of  that  Congress,  we  find  him  speaking,  first  against  a  proposed 
reduction  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  at 
war  with  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  and,  next,  in  tlie  great  and 
protracted  debate  on  the  official  conduct  of  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  the  third  Congress,  the  rcpre- 
■entatton  of  Connecticut  being  increased  by  the  new  apportionment, 
his  colleagues  were  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadsworth,  of  the 
former  delegation,  together  with  Joshua  Coit,  Zephaniah  Swift,  and 
I'riah  Tracy.  In  the  fourth  Congress  he  had  three  new  col- 
leagaes  in  the  places  of  Learned,  Trumbull  and  Wadsworth, 
namely,    Chauncey  Goodrich,    Rojjer   Griswold,   and   Nathaniel 

SmidL     The  first  session  of  that  Congress  was  signalized  by  two 
No.  17.— n^oL.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 22. 
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memorable  debates  oa  questioofi  arising  out-  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  known  as  Jay's  Treaty  ;«*«^r8t,  on  a  raotioo  to  re- 
quest of  the  President  (Washington)  a  copy  of  the  inst ructions 
given  to  the  minister  by  whom  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  of  all 
the  correspondeoce  and  doouments  ia  relation  to  it ;  and  after" 
wards  on  the  expediency  of  legislation  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  In  both  those  debates,  and  especially  in  the  second,  Mr. 
HtUlKMJse  had  a  conspicuous  part. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  which  began  at  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  5,  1796,  he  entered  the  Senate,  having  been  chosen  to  com- 
pletd  the  unexpired  term  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  who  hod  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  seat  of  Chief  Justice  in  the  Supreoie 
Court  of  the  United  States*  At  the  inauguration  of  President 
John  Adams,  March  4,  1797,  he  presented  the  credentials  of  h\i 
re-election  for  the  full  term  of  six  years  then  commencing. 
When  Mr.  Jefierson,  after  being  elected  President,  withdrew  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  made  Presideit 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.  He  was  duly  reelected  for  another 
term  commencing  in  March,  I90d»  and  ibr  yet  another  commencing 
with  the  ftn^  inauguration  of  President  Madison,  in  ld09.  He 
and  his  colleague,  Uriah  Tracy,  who  entered  the  Senate  with  him, 
as  successor  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  for  an  unexpired  term,  are  the 
only  senators  four  times  elected  to  that  place  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Hillhouse  and  Tracy  were  colleagues  in  the  Senate  till 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1807,  just  at  the  commencement  of  las 
fourth  term  of  service.  In  the  party  divisions  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Hillhouse  ranked  with  the  Federalists.  He  had  supported  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  and  he  was  in 
the  opposition  onder  the  administration  of  JeiTerson.  Yet  bia 
speeches  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  mere  partizan,  and  that 
on  great  questions  of  statesmanship,  ho  ordinarily  rose  to  views 
above  the  range  of  party  interests.  Thus  in  the  debate  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  on  that  amendment  to  tho  Constitution  by  which  the 
present  mode  of  electing  President  and  Vice  President  was  intro- 
duced, we  find  him  saying— « 

Though  it  IS  impoiHiiblc  to  prerent  party  altogether,  much  more  whoa  pop- 
ulation and  luxurjF  increase^  aud  corruptioa  aud  vice  with  them,  it  is  prudent 
to  preserve  as  many  checks  against  it  as  are  practicable.  I  have  been  long 
in  Congress,  and  hare  seen  the  conflicting  interefitft  of  large  and  small  8ta^f 
operate.  The  inno  may  not  be  remote  when  party  will  adopt  new  dosu^' 
lions.  Federal  and  Republican  parties  have  had  their  day ;  their  def^igna- 
tions  will  not  last  long,  and  the  ground  of  diflfcrcnce  between  parties  will  nol 
be  the  same  that  it  hu  been ;  new  auraeji  and  new  vicwf  will  be  taken ;  it  has 
been  the  course  in  all  nations.  •  •  •  A  fanciful  difference  in  polifica  ii 
the  bugbear  of  party  now,  becauBe  no  other,  no  real  cause  of  difference  hai 
subsisted. 
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Federalist  as  he  was,  his  theory  of  the  Federal  government, 
even  while  the  party  with  which  he  acted  was  abcendtiut  iu  Uio 
Ualon,  abhorred  the  idea  of  centralized  and  consolidated  power. 
He  regarded  the  State  govemmeots  as  the  great  conservative  force 
ia  our  political  system,  the  guardians  of  liberty  against  power, 
the  depositaries  of  all  the  most  important  public  trusts,  and  the 
ultimate  security,  under  Ood,  for  the  efficiency  and  permaneix^ 
of  republican  principles.  He  opposed  whatever  tended  to  mog* 
nify  with  factitious  honors  and  means  of  influence  the  functiona. 
ries  of  the  Federal  power.  The  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
with  its  great  and  ever  growing  accumulation  of  power,  and  with 
the  excitements  and  perils  of  the  quadrennial  election,  was  to  his 
view  the  point  of  peril  in  our  system*  He  sometimes  said  among 
his  friends,  that  the  Presidency  was  made  for  Washington ;  that 
the  Convention  in  defining  the  powers  of  that  office,  and  the  States, 
in  accepting  the  constitution  as  it  was,  had  Washington  only  in 
their  thoughts  ;  and  that  the  powers  of  that  office  were  too  great 
to  be  committed  to  any  other  man.  Such  considerations,  long 
cherished,  led  him  to  propose,  in  April,  1606,  certain  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  aiming  at  a  radical  reformation  of  what  ho  con. 
stdered  as  the  dangerous  tendencies  in  the  system  of  our  Federal 
government.  That  proposal  has  been  so  often  associated  with  his 
name  by  those  who  know  little  of  what  it  was,  or  of  what  he  was, 
that  the  readers  of  this  memoir  will  reasonably  expect  to  find  here 
his  own  statement  and  explanation  of  his  views.  The  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century  since  his  speech  in  the  Senate  explain, 
ing  his  proposed  amendments,  has  added  as  much  to  the  strength 
of  the  Union  as  it  has  added  to  our  territorial  dimensions  and  to 
our  imperial  wealth  and  greatness ;  but  it  has  not  invigorated  the 
sentiment  of  State  sovereignty ;  nor  has  it  diminished  the  power 
of  the  President  or  the  excitements  that  attend  a  Presidential  elec* 
tlon.  Those  who  have  already  forgotten  what  threats  were  gravely 
made  by  the  gravest  sort  of  men  while  the  last  election  was  in 
progress,  and  what  schemes  were  projected  by  fiery  and  danger* 
ous  men  to  dissolve  the  Union  by  violence  in  the  event  of  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  candidate  whom  they  opposed — those  who  do  not  know 
that  ihe  business  of  making  Presidents  has  become  the  absorbing 
and  all-subordinating  business  of  our  national  politics ;  nor  that 
the  salaries,  jobs,  and  perquisites,  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President,  are  claimed  and  acknowledged  os  due  to  the 
party  workers  who  have  helped  him  to  his  place  of  power— may 
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smile  at  the  fear  which  so  old-fashioned  a  patriot  as  Jumes  liill* 
house  could  not  hut  feel  for  the  future  of  his  country.* 

♦  The  resolution  in  which  Mr.  llillhousc  presented  hi;&  pro;K>»cd  amoudmcnts  to 
the  Senate,  was  :ls  follow.-? : 

Rtmdte<l,  by  the  ikiuttc  awl  Ihuu  of  ReprtMentalivegof  the  United  Siaie»  of  Amer- 
ica^ in  CvHyrtiU  usi^mblcd,  (ticu-tlurds  of  both  House*  concurrtHy^)  Tlwt  ll.c  lo.lov- 
ing  articles  be  i>n)iK>scd  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  State-,  a.^  amendments 
to  the  Coiis^titutiou  of  the  United  States;  all  or  any  of  'vt'hich  articles,  when  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  bo  valid  to  all  iuteuts  uzid  ».«urpo- 
ees  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz:  .» 

Akticixs  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Cosstttutiox  of  twe  Uxited 
Stati:s  of  A-MKKica,  pruj^o^^ed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  original  Constitution. 

L  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
House  of  Kopresentatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  everj  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States :  their  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; and  their  tcnn  of  8cr\*icc  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  iu  each 
year. 

IL  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteon,  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States  shall  be  chosen  for  three  years,  and  their  term  of 
service  shall  expire  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided  as  equall}'  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
first  chu^s  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year;  of  tho  second  class 
at  the  cxpinition  of  tho  second  year;  and  of  the  tliird  class,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year:  so  that  one  third  uuiy  bo  chosen  cverj'  year.  Vacancies  to  bo 
filled  as  already  provided. 

UL  On  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  appointed,  and  shall  hold  his  office  until 
the  expiration  of  tho  first  Tuesday  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen. And  on  the  first  Tucs*hiy  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundrcil  and  four- 
teen, and  on  the  fir^t  Tuesday  of  April,  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  l*resident 
shall  bo  ai)i)ointe4l,  to  hold  his  olfice  duruig  the  term  of  ouc  year.  The  uiode  of 
appointment  shall  bo  as  follows : 

in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator  belong, 
ing  to  the  class  who.«c  tenn  of  per\ico  will  first  expire,  and  constitutionally  eligi- 
ble to  the  otTice  of  Tresideut,  of  vrluch  the  House  of  Representatives  slioll  be  the 
solo  judges,  and  shall  decide  without  debate,  shall,  begiiming  with  tho  first  on  the 
alphabet,  and  in  tlicir  alphabetical  order,  draw  a  ball  out  of  a  box  containing  tho 
same  number  of  uniform  balls  as  there  shall  be  Senators  present  and  eligible,  ooe 
of  which  balls  shall  bo  colorefl,  tho  others  white.  The  Senator  who  shall 
draw  the  colored  ball  shall  bo  i'resident.  A  Committoo  of  tho  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentativc«,  to  consi-*t  of  a  member  from  each  State,  to  be  appointed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Hou.^e  shall  direct,  shall  place  the  balls  in  tho  box,  shall  shake  the  same 
so  as  to  intermix  them,  and  shall  superintend  the  drawing  thereof.  In  cose  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  ofiice,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  thereof,  if  Congress  be  then  iu  session,  or  if  not, 
ns  soon  as  they  shall  be  in  session,  the  President  shall,  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, be  apT>ointed  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  And  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved, or  a  President  be  appointed,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  sliall  act  as  Presi- 
dent.   Aiid  Congress  may,  by  law,  provide  lor  the  ease  of  removal  by  death, 
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The  entire  speech  in  which  Mr.  Hillliouse  explained  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate his  proposals  for  amendments  to  tlie  constitution,  is  too  lung  to 
he  transcribed  in  this  place.     A  condensed  abstract,  with  a  few 
selected  passages,  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
man.     Having  referred,  in  his  exordium,  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  constitution  was  formed  and  adopted,  he  said  : 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  explanatory  remarks,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
rtating  that  in  using  the  terms  *  monarchy,'  *  aristocracy,'  and  *  democracy,* 
I  do  not  use  them  as  the  cant  words  of  party ;  I  use  them  in  their  lair  genu- 
ine scnsiJ.  The  terms  '  Federalist'  and  '  llepubllcan,'  I  do  not  use  by  way  of 
commcudation  or  reproach,  but  merely  by  way  of  description,  as  the  first 
names  of  individuals  to  distinguish  them  from  others  ot  the  same  family 
name. 

resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President,  and  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  inability 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  be  removed,  or  another  be  np{)ointcd. 

The  seat  of  a  Senator  who  shall  be  appointed  as  President,  shall  thereby  be 
vacated. 

IV.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
the  compennation  of  the  President  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

V.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  shall  cease.  And  the  Senate,  on  the  same  day  in  each 
year,  when  the  President  shall  be  annually  appointed,  shall  choose  a  Speaker; 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  or  when  he  shall  eiLsrcisc  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Speaker  pro  temix>re. 

VL  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  the 
President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Hou5«e  of  Representatives,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers,  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  nut  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate:  and  of  the  Inferior  officers  in  the  Pre^dent  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  But  no  law  vesting  the 
power  of  appointment  shall  bo  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  All  proceedings 
on  nominations  shall  bo  with  closed  doors,  and  without  debate;  but  informatioa 
of  the  chanicter  an«l  qualifications  of  the  person  nominated  shall  be  received. 

VII.  After  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen, 
the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session.  Xo  removal  from  office  shall  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  But  Congress  may,  by  law,  author- 
ize the  removal,  by  the  same  power  as  may,  by  law,  be  authorized  to  make  the 
appointment.  But  in  every  case  of  misconduct  in  office,  where  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  or  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
removal,  the  President,  during  the  recess  of  Congi*ess,  may  suspend  the  officer, 
and  make  a  temporarj'  appointment  of  a  person  to  exercise  the  office,  until  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress,  and  until  a  decision  can  be  had  by  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  niny  be,  on  a  question  for 
the  removal  of  the  officer  suspended.  All  proceedings  respoctinpf  removal  from 
office  shall  be  had  without  debate,  upon  the  inf«)nn«tinn  and  reasons  which  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  President,  and  with  closed  doors. 
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FcdcrnlL^ts  and  RcpubiicaBs  never  divided  npon  the  elcmenUr^r  prineiples 
of  £Overnineot.  There  are  very  few  AmericaiiB  who  are  not  in  principk*  at- 
tached to  a  li-ee  republiean  government ;  though  tliey  ni«T  differ  on  minor 
points,  and  about  tiie  best  mode  of  organizing  it.  PeraoiiA  attached  to  mtfn- 
ajcliy  or  aristocracy  arc  few  indeed,  they  arc  but  as  tlie  dust  in  tlic  balance. 
Xo  one  in  lii8  sober  senses  can  believe  it  practicable,  or  politic  If  practicable 
to  u>e  either.  If  ever  introduced,  which  God  forbid,  it  musit  be  done  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

He  referred  to  the  origin  of  parties  under  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  onmcs  of  the  parties  then  existing,  and  said — **  The  supposed 
differences  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  Names  may,  and  some- 
times  do,  deceive  ignorant,  uninformed  individuals,  but  these  names 
now  scarcely  do  that.*' 

Some  of  the  important  features  of  our  coDFtitution  were  borrowed  from  a 
model  which  did  not  very  well  suit  our  condition.  I  mean  the  constitution 
and  government  of  England,  a  mixed  monaroby,  in  which  monardiy,  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy  arc  so  combined  as  to  form  a  check  on  each  other. 
One  important  and  indispensable  requisite  of  such  a  government  is,  that  the 
two  first  branches  should  be  hereditary,  and  that  the  monarch  should  be  the 
fountain  of  honor  and  source  of  power.  In  the  United  States,  the  peofJe  are 
the  source  of  a//  power. 

Placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  depends  on  %  popokr 
election,  prerogatives  and  powers  in  many  respects  equal  to— in  some,  ex- 
ceeding in  practice  those  exercised  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  one  of 
the  errors  of  tlie  constitution.  This  error  can  be  corrected  only  in  one  of 
two  ways  ;  either  the  office  must  be  stripped  of  those  high  prerogatives  and 
powers,  and  the  term  of  holding  the  oCice  shortened,  or  some  other  node 
devised  than  a  popuUr  election,  for  appointing  a  President ;  otherwise  o«r 
country  must  perpetually  groan  under  the  scource  of  party  rage  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  be  continually  exposed  to  that  worst  of  all  calamities,  civil  war. 

He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  difficult  under* 
taking,  but  after  speaking  briefly  of  the  prejudices  and  interests 
which  were  in  his  wcy,  and  courteously  claiming  for  his  propo* 
sals  a  deliberate  and  candid  hearing,  he  proceeded  : 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  amendments  Is,  to  shorten  the  term  of  service 
of  the  President,  Senators,  and  Representatives.  Obser^-mtion  and  experi- 
ence having  courlnccd  me  that  in  an  elective  government,  long  terms  of  office 
and  high  coinpensations  do  not  tend  to  make  independent  public  ser%*ant«, 
while  they  produce  an  anxious  solicitude  in  the  incumbents  to  keep  their 
places,  and  render  seekers  of  office  more  eager  to  obtain  them,  and  more  re- 
gardless of  the  means. 

My  fir^t  amendment  goes  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  one  year. 

No  inconvenience  can  arise  IVom  this  arrangement,  because  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional proviMon  that  Congress  shall  assemble  once  in  every  year.  That 
body,  composed  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  ought  to 
exhibit  a  fair  representation  of  their  sentiments  and  will ;  and  coming  freah 
from  the  people  to  the  Congress  of  each  year,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  fairly 
express  such  sentiments  and  wUL  And  if,  in  an  interval  from  one  session  of 
Congress  to  another,  there  be  a  real  change  of  public  aentiment,  why  should 
not  that  change  be  expressed?  Will  an  attempt  in  their  representatives  to 
resist  it  tend  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind  ?  or  will  it  not,  like  persecution  in 
religion,  tend  to  make  proselytes  to  their  sentiments? 

Constitutions,  except  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  organize  the  several 
departments  of  government,  and  bring  the  public  functionaries  into  a  situa- 
tion to  deliberate  and  act— «nd  in  the  General  government  to  draw  the  line 
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•f  demarcation  between  that  and  the  State  governments,  to  prevent  intcrfbr- 
eice  and  coUUioa, — are  of  little  avail,  and  present  but  feeble  burriont  aguinut 
tiiQ  pubiio  wiU.  Wheuever  a  measure  is  understood  and  believed  to  be  uecei^- 
nrj  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  people  will  not  fail  to  efTcet  it.  If 
tbej  cannot,  by  construction,  get  round  the  constitution,  they  will  by  an 
amendment,  go  directly  to  their  object.  The  danger  is  that  by  attempting 
to  extend  constitutional  restrictions  too  far,  unnatural  and  mischievous  exer- 
tions of  power  may  be  produced. 

The  application  of  this  last  remark  to  the  point  immediately  un- 
der discussion  is,  that  if  the  Federal  Constitution  undertakes  to 
check  the  power  of  the  States  (that  i#  of  the  people  in  the  States) 
over  their  own  united  government,  by  making  the  election  of  rep- 
resentatives infrequent,  it  gives  occasion  and  temptation  to  *'  unnat- 
ural and  mischievous  exertions  of  power.''  If  the  people  are  not 
allowed  to  express  their  will  in  the  frequent  election  of  those  who 
are  to  be  the  organs  of  that  will,  they  will  naturally  resort  to  other 
and  irregular  methods.  But  without  making  this  application,  he 
proceeded : 

By  the  second  amendment,  the  term  of  service  of  the  senators  Is  to  be  re- 
duced to  three  years)  one-third  to  be  chosen  each  year.  •  •  « 

Senators  represent  the  rights  and  interests  of  states  fn  reopcct  to  their 
sovereignty.  In  them,  thereior^,  the  States  ought  to  feel  a  ewtfidence.  And 
this  coi^dence  will  rather  be  increased  than  lessened  by  shorteuiug  the  term 
of  ■enrice  to  three  years.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  their  ttobUity  and  pairiotinnf  that  it  would  be 
Hnsafe,  every  third  year  to  trust  them  with  the  appointment  of  their  sena- 
tors? No,  surely.  The  several  States  are  the  pUlars  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  rests,  and  ttatsi  rest.  If  these  pillars  are  not  sound 
— if  they  are  composed  of  feeble,  frail  materials,  then  must  the  General  gov- 
ernment moulder  into  ruin.  This,  however,  is  not  my  belief.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  State  governments.  I  am  for  keeping  them  in  XheiT/ull  vi- 
gor ami  strength.  For  If  any  disaster  befalls  the  General  govenimcnt, 
the  States,  having  within  their  respective  spheres  all  the  power  of  indoi)en- 
dent  governments,  will  be  the  arks  of  safety  to  which  the  citizens  can  flee 
for  protection  from  anarchy  and  the  horrid  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 
I  have  therefore  uniformly  been  opposed  to  measures  which  had  the  reuio- 
lest  tendency  to  their  consolidation.  .  *  *  * 

The  third  amendment  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  President.  He 
is  to  be  taken  by  lot  from  the  Senate,  and  is  to  hold  his  office  for  one  vcur. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  this  mode  of  selec- 
tion was  liable  to  obvious  objections.  He  would  not  have  proposed 
it  **  if  any  other  could  have  been  devised  which  would  not  convulse 
the  whole  body  politic,  set  wide  open  the  door  to  intrigue  and  ca- 
bal, and  bring  upon  the  nation  incalculable  evils,  evils  al  ready  felt 
^nd  growing  much  more  serious."  The  two  objections  whicli  he 
undertook  to  answer  were,  first,  thst  this  nnxie  of  selection  **  is  a 
departure  from  the  elective  pnnciple^^^  and«  secondly,  ^that  it*will 
not  always  ensure  the  best  talents."  The  answer  to  both  these 
objections  is  involved  in  the  progress  of  his  argument. 

When  senators  shall  be  chosen  with  an  ere  to  this  provision,  every  ^tate 
will  be  anxious  to  make  such  a  selection  of  persons  as  will  not  disgrace  it  in  the 
eventual  elevation  of  one  of  them  to  the  Presidential  chair.    £very  State 
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legislature  would,  in  the  choice  of  the  senator,  consider  itself  as  nominating 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  effect  of  this  aiTungenient  would  be,  in 
reality,  that  instead  of  the  States  appointing  Electors  to  choose  a  President, 
the  legislatures  themselves  would  become  the  Electors,  with  this  advantage, 
that  tlie  nomination  would  be  made  when  not  under  the  influence  of  a  Presi- 
dential electioneering  fever.  In  the  regular  course  of  appointing  senators, 
only  one  nomination  would  be  made  at  one  time  in  each  State ;  and,  in  most 
ca.ses,  three  years  would  elapse  before  he  could  be  designated  for  the  I*re«!- 
dency.  The  great  caution  in  the  selection  of  senators,  with  a  reference  to 
that  high  office,  would  produce  another  excellent  efl'ect :  it  would  ensure  the 
continuance  in  that  body  of  men  of  the  most  respectable  talents  and  educa- 
tion— an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  two  objections  are  disposed  of;  the  first  by  showing  that, 
under  the  existing  constitution,  whenever  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, voting  by  States,  selects  a  President  from  among  three  of 
the  candidates  from  the  Electoral  colleges,  the  departure  from  the 
elective  principle  is  hardly  less  than  if  a  President  were  to  be  de- 
signated by  lot  from  among  a  larger  yet  carefully  selected  number 
of  candidates ; — and  the  second,  by  showing  that  if  every  sena* 
tor  were  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  contingency  of  his 
serving  in  the  chief  executive  ofnce  of  the  government,  men  of 
inferior  ability  would  naturally  be  excluded  from  the  Senate;  that 
under  the  present  system  there  is  the  same  possibility  of  having  a 
President  neither  distinguished  for  talents  nor  for  integrity,  and  the 
farther  danger  of  having  one  of  that  sort,  who,  instead  of  going  out 
of  office  at  the  end  of  a  year,  will  be  President  for  four  years  ;  and 
that  the  eminent  talents  and  experience  of  subordinate  functiona- 
ries, such  as  the  heads  of  departments,  will  be  no  less  available, 
and  no  more  necessary  to  a  President  thus  appointed  for  one  year 
than  they  now  are  to  a  President  appointed  in  conformity  with  the 
constitut  on  as  it  is. 

Having  disposed  of  the  objections  to  his  plan,  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  in  a  more  positive  way  some  of  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  he  was  pro- 
posing to  amend.  Whether  those  dangers  are  real,  and  whether 
they  are  on  the  whole  less  threatening  now  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago,  are  questions  on  which,  perhaps,  there  is  room  for  a  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  among  thoughtful  and  patriotic  minds. 

The  office  of  President  is  the  only  one  in  our  government  clothed  with  such 
powers  as  might  endanger  liberty,  and  I  am  not  without  apprehension  that, 
at  some  future  period,  they  may  be  exerted  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  our 
courflry.  The  change  from  four  to  ten  years  is  small ;  the  next  step  would 
le  from  ten  years  to  life,  and  then  to  the  nomination  of  a  succesj^or,  from 
which  the  transition  to  an  hereditary  monarchy  would  almost  follow  of  course. 
The  exigencies  of  the  country,  the  public  safety,  and  the  moans  of  defense 
aj^aiuFt  foreign  invasion,  may  place  m  the  hands  of  an  ambitioiu*,  daring 
rnsidcnt,  an  army  of  which  he  would  be  the  legitimate  commander,  and  with 
v.luch  he  might  enforce  his  claim.     This  may  not  happen  in  my  day  ;  it  prob- 
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ably  win  not ;  but  T  Imvc  children  wlioiii  I  love,  and  whom  I  expect  to  leave 
behind  nic  to  nliare  in  the  desthiics  of  our  conunon  country.  I  cannot  there- 
fwe  feel  iudifl'erent  to  what  may  befall  them,  and  generations  yet  unborn. 

Afler  showing  in  a  few  words  that  liis  proposed  amendments  in 
regard  to  tho  Presidential  ofBco  would  **  render  it  impossible  to 
bring  the  high  prerogatives  of  this  oOice  to  aid  in  procuring  it,"  he 
went  on  to  say — 

Of  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  the  present  mode  of  electin^j  a  Presi- 
dent, can  there  he  stronger  proof,  can  there  be  more  convincing  evtdenctt, 
than  is  now  exhibiting  in  the  United  States  ?  In  whatever  direction  we  turn 
our  eyes,  we  behold  the  {leople  arranging  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing the  electioneering  camjMiign  for  the  next  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. All  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart  are  brought  into  tho 
most  active  oiieratiou.  The  electioneering  spirit  finds  its  way  to  every  fire- 
side ;  pervades  our  domestic  circles,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  enjoyment 
of  Booial  harmony.  The  seeds  of  discord  will  be  sown  in  families,  among 
friendd,  and  throughout  the  whole  community.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean 
anything  to  tho  disadvantage  of  either  of  the  candidates.  They  may  havo 
no  agency  in  the  business.  They  may  he  tho  involuntary  objects  of  (such 
competition,  without  the  power  of  directing  or  controling  the  storm.  The 
fault  is  In  the  mode  of  election,  in  setting  the  people  to  choose  a  King.  In 
hct,  a  popular  election,  and  the  exercise  of  such  powers  and  prerogatives  as 
are  by  tho  Constitution  vested  in  the  President,  are  incompatible.  The  evil 
is  increasing  and  will  increase,  until  it  shall  terminate  in  civil  war  and  despo- 
tism. The  |>eoplc,  suflfering  under  tho  scourge  of  party  feuds  and  factions, 
and  finding  no  refuge  under  the  State,  any  more  than  in  the  General  govern- 
ment, from  party  persecution  and  oppression,  may  become  impatient,  and 

submit  to  tho  first  tyrant  who  can  protect  them  against  tho  thousand  tyrants. 

•  «  *  *  «  « 

Reducing  the  Presidential  term  of  service  to  one  year,  will  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  attaching  to  the  office  the  splendor  of  a  palace.  The  simplicity  of 
ancient  republics  would  better  suit  the  nature  of  our  government.  The  in- 
stances of  persons  called  from  the  plough  to  coumiand  armies,  or  to  preside 
over  the  public  councils,  show  that  in  a  republic  pomp  and  splendor  are  not 
necessary  to  real  dignity.  Cineinnatus,  who  was  content  with  the  scanty 
support  derived  from  tilling,  with  his  own  hands,  his  four-acre  farm,  has  been 
as  celebrated  in  history  as  the  most  splendid  monarohs.  By  these  remarks  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  object  against  giving  adequate  salaries  to  all  pub- 
lic functionaries.  In  the  case  of  subordinate  officers,  it  may  be  left  to  legis- 
lative discretion.  But  the  President,  having  such  great  ]>ower  and  exteiLsive 
influence,  his  compensation  ought  to  havo  a  constitutional  Ihnit,  and  not  ex- 
ceed tillcen  thouisaud  dollars. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  man 
that  these  extended  quotations  havo  been  given.  A  naked  state* 
ment  of  his  pro{K)sal,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his  own  explana- 
tions, might  make  upon  some  minds  a  very  false  impression.  Ho 
was  not  a  visionary  statesman,  like  those  who  in  their  closets  framo 
ingenious  schemes  of  government  for  Utopian  commonwealths* 
Nor  was  he  one  of  those  who  have  a  passion  for  pulling  down  the 
fabric  of  existing  institutions  for  the  sake  of  some  new.fangled 
reconstruction.  His  genius  was  conservative  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary,  and  practical  rather  than  speculative.  Tho  reasons  and 
explanations  which  he  offered  in  his  speech,  and  which  have  been 
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spread  before  the  readers  of  this  tnemoir,  show  the  consenrative 
and  practical  character  of  his  micd.  He  had  observed  with  deep 
insight,  and  with  far  reaching  foresight,  the  working  of  those  con* 
stitutional  arrangements  which  he  proposed  to  amend.  He  saw 
in  the  ever  widening  vortex  of  Presidential  power  and  patronage, 
and  in  the  ever  returning  agitation  of  Presidential  elections,  a 
foroe  that  threatened  to  engulf  the  independent  self-government  of 
the  States  within  their  separate  sovereignties ;  and  he  desired  such  a 
modification  of  the  system  as  should  eflectually  remove  that  danger. 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards^  when  he  had  retired  from 
all  his  public  employments,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  survivors  of  his  own  generation,  asking  their 
views  of  his  proposed  remedy  for  what  had  so  long  seemed  to  him 
the  chief  infirmity  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Large  portions 
of  the  replies  which  he  receired  from  President  Madison,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who  had 
been  contemporary  with  him  in  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President  Monroe,  were  communica- 
ted  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1848,  by  James  H. 
Raymond,  Esq.,  and  were  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  that  year.  Mr.  Madison,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
from  his  long  familiarity  with  the  exercise  of  executive  power  in 
the  highest  offices  of  government,  felt  strongly  and  represented 
with  much  clearness  and  force  the  obvious  objections  to  the  bold 
and  sweeping  change  proposed  by  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  acknowledged  that  in  1830  (the  date  of  the  correspon. 
dcnce,)  *  his  views  of  this  subject  had  changed  a  good  deal  since 
1808.'  He  *  considered  it,  however,  rather  as  an  aflfair  of  curious 
speculation  than  of  probable  fact.'  *^  Your  plan,"  said  he,  ''comes 
in  conflict  with  so  many  opposing  interests  and  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices, that  I  would  despair  of  its  success,  were  its  ability  still  more 
apparent  than  it  is."  Afler  intimating  that  *'we  must  proceed 
with  our  present  system  till  its  evils  become  still  more  obvious," 
he  proceeded  as  follows : 

My  own  priTate  mind  has  been  slowly  and  reluctantlj  advancing  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  prcHent  mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  threatens  the 
most  serious  danger  to  the  public  happiness.  The  passions  of  men  are  in- 
flamed to  so  fearful  an  extent,  large  masses  are  so  embittered  ag«in»t  each 
other,  that  I  dread  the  consequences.  The  election  agitates  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  ferment  is  never  to  sobsdc.  Scarcely  is  a  Presi- 
dent elected,  before  the  machinatioiw  respecting  a  successor  commence. 
Every  political  question  is  affvcted  by  it.  All  those  who  are  in  office,  all  those 
who  want  office,  are  put  in  motion.  The  aufrricst,  I  might  say  the  worst  pas- 
sions are  roused  and  put  into  full  activity.    Vast  massed,  united  closely,  move 
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in  opposite  directioM,  animatod  with  the  most  ho<itUe  feelings  tovards  each 
other.  What  b  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  Age  hs  perhap^s  uureusoiiablj 
timid.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  now  dread  coiMequeiices  which  I  once  thought 
•■aaginary.  1  teel  diapOMd  to  take  refuge  under  some  lesu  turbulent  and  less 
dangerous  mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate,  and  my  mind  suggests 
none  less  objectionable  than  that  you  have  proposed.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  cnlinced  under  the  banners  of  particuhir  men.  Strife  will  no  longer 
be  excited^  when  it  can  no  longer  aflect  its  object.  Neither  the  i>eoplo  at 
large,  nor  the  councils  of  the  nation,  will  be  agitated  by  the  all-diitturbing 
qaestion,-^Who  shall  be  President  t  Yet  he  will,  in  truth,  be  chosen  substan* 
tially  by  the  people.  The  Senators  must  always  be  among  the  most  able  men 
of  tl;e  States.  Though  not  appointed  for  the  particukir  purpose,  they  must 
always  be  appointed  for  Important  purposes,  and  must  possess  a  large  share 
of  the  public  confidence.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  to  elect  as 
many  persons  as  compose  one  senatorial  class,  and  the  President  was  to  bo 
chosen  among  them  by  lot,  in  the  manner  you  propose,  he  would  be  substaii« 
tially  elected  by  the  people;  and  yet  such  a  mode  of  election  would  be  re- 
commended by  no  advantages  which  your  plan  does  not  possess.  In  many 
respects  it  would  be  less  eligible. 

Keasouing  a  priori^  I  aboold  undoubtedly  pronounce  the  system  adopted  bj 
the  Convention,  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Judging  from  experience,  I 
am  driven  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Chancellor  Kent  wrote  in  the  same  vein  of  thought.  He  said 
of  ^'the  popular  election  of  the  President,"  (which,  by  the  way,, 
was  not  intended  by  the  framersof  the  Constitution**)  **  it  is  that  part 
of  the  machine  of  our  government  that  I  am  afraid  is  doomed  to 
destroy  us."  ^  Our  plan  of  election  of  a  President,  I  apprehend, 
has  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  it  was  presumed  and  foretold  that  it 
would  fail  by  some  of  the  profoundest  statesmen  of  1787.  We 
cannot  but  perceive  that  this  very  presidential  question  has  already 
disturbed  and  corrupted  the  administration  of  the  government,  and 
cherishes  intrigue,  duplicity,  abuse  of  power,  and  corrupt  and 
arbitrary  measures."  **  Your  reflections  are  sage,  patriotic,  and 
denote  a  deep  and  just  knowledge  of  government  and  man." 

Mr.  Crawford's  letter  records  the  fact  that  he  seconded  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  Hillhouse's  resolution  proposing  his  amendments  of 
the  Constitution,  though  at  that  time  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
definitely  upon  the  principle  of  the  amendments.  But  subsequent 
"  reflection  and  experience"  had  convinced  him.  He  went  on  to 
Say — 

*  Did  the  fmmcre  of  the  Constitution  expect  that,  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
the  colleges  of  Electors,  assembling  in  their  several  Stutcit  ostensibly  fur  the  per- 
fbisuuice  of  n  duty  requiring  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  most  enlarged  patrlot- 
lam,  would  liave  no  other  function  than  simply  to  register  the  decrees  of  party 
courentionS'^a  function  to  which  any  man  with  intelligence  enough  to  write  his 
tiAme,  and  honesty  enough  to  keep  ttut  of  the  penitentian',  would  be  perfectly 
ccmpstont  ?  Was  it  their  intention  that  the  several  liUectoral  colleges,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  high  duty,  would  haye  precisely  the  same  liberty  of  choice 
>rlth  the  dean  and  chapter  of  an  English  cathedral  in  the  electi<;n  of  a  bishop  who 
lias  already  received  ttio  appointment  fhmi  the  Cro\^Tl,  and  whom  they  cannot 
Refuse  to  vote  fur  without  incurring  the  |)cnultied  of  a  prtmwdrc  t 
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I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that  great  talents  arc  not  necessary  for  the 
chief  magistracy  ol'  tliis  nation.  A  moderate  t«harc  of  talents,  with  integrity 
of  character  and  conduct,  is  ull  that  is  necessary.  Under  the  principle  of 
your  amendment^  I  think  there  is  little  probability  that  a  President  would  be 

elected,  weaker  than  Col. ,  or  with  less  practical  common  t^nse  than 

Mr. .     But  1  am  not  certain  that  the  nation  is  prepared  for  such  an 

umendineiit.  There  i^  something  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  {^electing  the  best 
talents  in  the  nation  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union.  The  \'icw  which 
ought  todi'L-ide  in  tavorof  the  principle  of  your  amendment,  is  seldom  taken. 
The  true  view  is  this :  elective  chief  magistrates  are  not,  and  cannot,  in  ihe 
nature  of  t)rtn<rs,  be  the  best  men  in  the  nation  ;  while  such  elections  never 
fail  to  prudm-e  nusK.*hief  to  the  nation.  The  evils  of  ^uch  elections  have 
generally  induced  civilized  nations  to  submit  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
Xow  the  evil  which  is  incident  to  this  form  of  government,  is  that  of  having 
the  oldest  son  ot*  the  monarjh  lor  ruler,  whether  he  Is  a  fool,  a  rascal,  or  a 
madman.  I  think  no  man  who  will  reflect  coolly  upon  the  subject,  bat  would 
prefer  a  President  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  Senate,  to  running  the  risk  of 
having  a  fool,  a  ra<^eal,  or  a  madman,  in  the  oldest  fon  of  the  wisei>t  and  mo^t 
benevolent  sovereign  that  ever  Uved.  When  the  amendment  b  coni^idered  in 
this  point  of  view  1  tliink  it  will  find  favor,  especially  when  it  mu.Ht  be  admit- 
ted that  the  election  of  a  President  in  this  manner  will  be  productive  of 
OS  little  turmoil  and  agitation  as  the  accession  of  the  ^on  to  the  father  in 
hereditary  monarchies.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am 
in  favor  of  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Hilliiouse,  after  fourteen  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
resigned  his  scat  that  he  might  accept  a  new  and  more  arduous 
trust  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  native  State,  and  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  by  his  peculiar  talents,  his  great  experi* 
ence,  and  his  high  character  for  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit 
as  well  as  for  strict  fidelity  to  every  duly. 

The  royal  charters  which  had  defined  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  while  they  were  colonies,  gave  to  several  of  them,  and  to 
Connecticut  among  others,  "the  South  Sea,"  or  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
a  western  limit.  In  1786,  while  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
marking  their  western  boundaries  at  their  own  discretion,  and  ceding 
to  Congress,  with  various  reservations,  their  claims  to  territories 
farther  west,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  its  deed  of  cession, 
reserved  to  itself  a  new  Connecticut  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  of  ifie  same  length,  and  between  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
itude,  with  the  old  Connecticut  on  the  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island  Soimd.  A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  was  appro- 
priated to  indemnify  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  which  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  In  May,  1795,  the  legislature  made  arrangements 
for  the  sale  of  the  remainder,  (not  far  from  3,300,000  acres  in 
extent)  by  a  commission  of  eight  persons  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose,  the  Hon.  John  Treadwell  being  chairman.  By  the  same 
legislature  it  was  ordained  that  the  avails  should  constitute  a  per- 
manent fund  for  the  support  of  those  common  schools  which  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  characteristic  institution  of  New  Eng* 
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I  And.     At  tho  October  sessioo  of  the  same  year,  the  commissioners 
X^^ported   tlmt  the  land  had   been  sold  to  a  company  of  capitalists 
ior  the  sum  of  1^200,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years,  with  annu« 
cil  interest  after  the  expiration  of  two  years.     The  fund  thus  es- 
tciblishod  was  continued  in  the  care  of  the  original  commissioners 
%\U    the    year  1800,  when  payment  from  the  purchasers  of  the 
X^serve  became  due.     At  that  time  Mr.   Trcudwcll,  afterwards 
governor,  and   four  others,  including  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
t.iine  being,  were  appointed  '*  Managers  of  the  funds  arising  ontiie 
scales  of  the  Western  Reserve,*'  an  arrangement  which  continued 
%ea  years.     But  notwithstanding  the  unquestioned  fidelity  of  those 
*^  Managers,"  the  expectations  with  which  the  fund  was  instituted 
f^ad  not  been  realized.     The  payments  of  interest  which  began  to 
be  due  in  1797,  instead  of  being  872,000  annually,  as  they  should 
laave  been  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  fell  so  far  short, 
dial  in  thirteen  years  the  average  amount  that  had  been  annually 
distributed  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  less  than  half  the  legal 
interest  of  the  capital.     From  the  report  of  the  Managers  to  the 
legislature,  at  the  October  session  in  181)0,  it  appeared  that  not 
only  that  large  amount  of  interest  remained  unpaid,  but  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  capital,  also,  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  by 
^he   failure  of  collateral   securities.     A  committee,  of  which  the 
Hon.   David  Daggett  was  chairman,  recommended  that  the  fund 
should   be  entrusted  to  the  care  and   control  of  one  man ;  and  at 
^he  next  session,  in  May,  1810,  after  due  deliberation  by  the  peo- 
jale  as  well  as  by  their  representatives,  the  office  of**  Commissioner 
of  the  School  Fund"  was  created  ;  and  the   Board  of  Managers 
^^vas  abolished. 

As  Mr.  Hillhouse  was  wont  to  say  that  the  office  of  President 
^Df  the  United  States  was  made  for  George  Washington,  so  we  may 
^ay  that  in  Connecticut  the  office  of  "  Commissioner  of  the  School 
I*und"  was  created  at  that  juncture  because  all  eyes  were  turned 
'^ward  one  man  as  singularly  competent  to  so  great  and  delicate 
«i  trust.     The  committee  by  whom  the  change  of  system  in  the 
management  of  the  Fund  was  proposed  to  the  legislature,  had  no 
other  thought  than  of  that  one  man   to  undertake  the  arduous 
"Work.     Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Hillhouse  returned  from  Wash- 
ington,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  (which  look  place  that 
year  on  the  first  of  May)  he  was  met  by  a  call  to  this  new  office. 
He  accepted  the  office,  and  his  successor  in  the  Senate  (lion  Sam- 
uel W.  Dana)  was  appointed  at  the  same  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  condition  of  the  School  Fund,  when  it  was  committed  to 
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his  care,  had  already  been  denerlbed  in  part;  but  the  difficulty^ 
his  tasic  and  the  greatness  of  his  success  cannot  be  apprecia 
without  a  more  complete  statement  on  this  point     Such  a  siat^'' 
ment  was  made,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  by  th^ 
late  Hon.  Roger  Mino(t  Sherman,  in  a  paper  which   he  drew  tip> 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  presented  to  the  legislature-. 
According  to  that  well-considered  statement,  in  which  every  word, 
was  measured  with  the  accuracy  so  characteristic  of  the  aUlhbr^ 
the  Fund,  in  1810,  ^  had  so  diminished  in  value  as  to  excite  inth^ 
mhdds  of  the  people  a  serious  apprefaensioo  that  in  a  few  years  ic 
would  become   comparatively  useless,  if  xxit  utterly  extinct.     Ic 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  due  from  the  original  purchaaera  of* 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  thoee  substituted  secdrities  which  had. 
been  accepted  in  their  stead.     A  great  proportion  rested  od  iner^ 
personal  security,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  yean,  bjr 
death,  insolvency,  and  the  many  other  changes  to  which  Iitiniaim. 
affairs  are  subject,  its  actual  value  £bli  far  short  of  its  oomioaE 
amount.     The  interest  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrear,  and  in  many" 
instances  nearly  equalled  the  principal.     The  debtors  were  dis- 
persed in  different  States,  and  over  a  territory  several  hundred 
miles  in  extent ;  and  such  were  the  embarrassments  of  very  manr^ 
and  the  complicated  derangement  of  their  affairs,  that  little  bac 
their  ruin  and  the  loss  of  the  claims  of  the  State  could  be  expected 
from  legal  coercion."    It  may  be  added,  to  illustrate  still  further 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  that  the 
thirty  •six  bonds  amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  $1,200,000,  whioi^ 
were  given  by  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Reserve,  and  which, 
were  the  original   investment  of  the  Fund,  had  become,  by  the 
process  of  payment  and  reinvestment  or  by  other  nrodesofaub* 
stitution,  nearly  five  hundred  in  Bumber ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
rested  on  any  other  than  personal  security,  they  were  secured  by 
mortgages  on  lands  distributed  through  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  the  Western  Reserve.    Such  was  the  trust 
which  the  State  committed  to  his  fidelity^    So  difficult,  so  oompli- 
eated,  so  laborious,  so  delicate  in  tnony  of  its  relations,  was  tiie 
work  which  he  undertook  fi>r  the  State^  and  which  employed  hb 
time  and  strength  unremittingly  through  a  period  of  fifleen  years. 
Foe  the  first  year  of  his  service  in  that  trust,  his  salary  was  only 
one  thousand  dollars,     Aflerwards  he  reoeived  fif\een  hundrwi 
dollars  annually,  till  October,  1S18^  when  the  oompensation  fir 
his  services  was  reduced  U>  one  thousand  dollors,  and  so  cootinuad 
till. his  mstireioent  from  ofl&po*    The  SV^te  .of  Conoectieut  hsa 
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never  been  celebrated  for  the  munificence  of  ita  compensation  to 
public  officers ;  but  we  may  doubt  whether  such  services  of  those 
of  James  Hillhouse,  in  so  responsibiie  a  trust,  were  ever  rendered, 
6Ten  in  Connecticut,  for  so  slight  a  compensation.  If  the  School 
Fund,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  he  received  the  trust, 
had  been  a  private  estate,  to  be  settled,  invested  and  managed  for 
Ibe  same  period  of  time,  whai  would  have  been  the  compensation 
of  a  competent  trustee  ? 

Id  what  manner,  and  with  what  measure  of  success,  Mr.  Hi)U 
boiue  performed  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  State, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  quoting  from  the  document 
already  referred  to,  the  words  of  the  late  Judge  Sherman.    ^  He 
accepted  the  office  and  held  it  until  his  resignation  in  I8t^5— a 
pariod  of  fifteen  years.     In  this  period,  without  a  single  litigated 
autty  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel,  he  restored  the  Fund  to  safety 
and  order— rendered  it  productive  of  large  and  increasing  annual 
dividends^  and  left  it  augmented  to  seventeen  hundred  thousand  dol- 
Imv,  of  well  secured  and  solid  capital.     During  his  administra- 
tion  of  the  School  Fund  he  attended  to  little  else.    At  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  however  inclement,  he  journeyed  over  the  extensive 
ecuntry  through  which  his  cares  were  dispersed— guarded   the 
public    land    from    depredation,— made    himself   familiar    with 
erery  debtor  and  the  state  of  his  property— -and  by  indefatigable 
labor,  and  by  kind  attention  and   assistance,  improved  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  improvident  debCors,  through  the  very  measures 
which   be  pursued   for  the  security  of  the  Fund.     Many  fam- 
iliea^  and  among  them  the  widows  and  the  orphans  of  deceased 
debtors,  whose  property  had  become  incumbered  by  mortgages 
ooBtracts  and  speculations,  and  their  hopes  broken,  and  their  exer- 
tioos  paralyzed,  by  the  apparently  inextricable  condition  of  their 
afiaira,  were  restored  to  easy  circumstances  by  his  wise  disposition 
^f  their  property  and  adjustment  of  their  oonceins.     All  his  ope- 
nations  were  characterized  by  a  benevolent  regard  to  individual 
interest,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotk>n  to  the  public  good.'' 
. :   The  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  not  favorable  to  friend* 
ship,  especially  when  the  debtor  is^  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  creditor  is  secured  by  mortgages  and  oblige- 
tions  which  cannot  be  met  without  a  serioas  loss.     But  Mr.  Hill. 
ImiMe  made  the  debtors  of  the  School  Fund  friends,  by  making 
idmself  their  friend.     Instead  of  acting  against  them  as  the  mere 
attoraey  of  an  adverse  party,  he  wae  their  adviser,  and  acted  with 
4bsni<  and -for  them.    The  ibrbearanee  which  he  (with  powers 
almost  unlimited,  save  by  his  own  fidelity  to  his  trust)  was  able  to 
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exercise  towards  embarrassed  but  honest  debtors, — the  legal  and 
financial  counsel  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  give,  and  the 
aid  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  could  so  often  render  when 
the  claims  of  other  creditors  were  pressed  too  urgently — were  all 
at  the  service  of  his  great  and  kindly  heart.  Thus  while  he  was 
far  more  careful  for  the  safety  of  the  Fund  than  if  it  had  been  his 
own,  he  became  the  benefactor  of  debtors  who  could  not  have 
extricated  themselves  from  their  embarrassments  by  any  efforts 
of  their  own,  and  in  whose  final  insolvency  the  State  would  have 
been  a  losing  creditor.  In  some  remarkable  instances,  the  aid 
which  he  gave  to  embarrassed  debtors  of  the  Fund  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  affairs,  was  acknowledged  with  a  gratitude  which 
deserves  a  distinct  commemoration. 

Among  the  original   purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  the 
names  of  Oliver  Phelps  and  Gideon  Granger  are  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  the  agent  of  the  company  by  which  the  purchase 
was  effected  ;  and  of  the  thirty-six  subscriptions  to  the  capital  of 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars^  one  of  eighty  thousand  was  the 
joint  subscription  of  Phelps  and  Granger,  and  another  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  was  in  the  name  of 
Phelps  alone.      Of  the  remaining  subscriptions,  three,  from   as 
many  individuals,  were  of  sixty  thousand  each,  and  all  the  others 
were  in  various  amounts  from  nearly  fifly-cight  thousand  down  to 
less  than  seventeen  hundred.     Twenty-five  years  later,  the  ex- 
pected results  of  the  speculation  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Phelps 
and   Granger  had  not  been  realized,  and  the  aggregate  of  their 
original  indebtedness  to  the  School  Fund,  great  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  had  greatly  increased.     Harassed  by  other  creditors, 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  rich  in  lands  that  could  not  be  converted  into 
money,  had  died  while  imprisoned  for  debt.     How  his  embarrassed 
affairs  were  settled  aAer  his  death,  how  the  School  Fund  was  kept 
unharmed,  is  best  described   by  Judge  Sherman.     '*  His  debt  to 
the  School  Fund,  including  a  balance  due  from  his  son,  was  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.     He  lefl  an  extensive  property  in 
new  lands,  but  was  deeply  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and 
had  suspended  payment,  until  his  arrears  of  interest  to  this  State, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  ten  years,  exceeded  Jiftysix 
thousand  dollars.     His  immense  real  estate  was  heavily  encum- 
bered with  mortgages,  and  so  involved  and  perplexed  with  execu- 
tory contracts  and  un perfected  titles,  as  seemed  to  defy  any  attempt 
at  extrication,  and  render  the  claims  of  this  State  and  other  credit- 
ors apparently  hopeless.     But  nothing  which  human  effort  could 
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tend  to  sannount,  ever  discouraged  Mr.  Hillhouse.  Great  obsta- 
des  seemed  but  to  inspirit  his  resolution  and  give  vigor  to  his  ex- 
ertiona.  The  condition  of  this  estate  had  baffled  the  efforts  and 
appalled  the  heart  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  and  saddened  his 
last  days  with  embarrassment  and  despondency.  But  Mr.  Hill- 
house  went  into  the  western  country  where  it  lay,  and  by  long, 
laborious,  and  patient  exertions  night  and  day,  he  threaded  all  its 
labyrinths,  cleared  off  every  embarrassment,  paid  up  in  full  the 
debt  to  the  School  Fund  and  the  claims  of  every  other  cred- 
iter,  dealt  out  perfect  justice  to  every  party  in  interest,  and 
restored  the  widow  and  orphan  children  of  Mr.  Phelps  to  comfort 
and  affluence.  A  large  ledger  is  filled  with  the  numerous  accounts 
of  sales,  payments  and  settlements  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions." 

How  much  he  gained  for  the  State  by  all  this  extra-oflicial  labor 
performed  in  the  interest  of  what  some  would  have  regarded  as 
the  adverse  party,  let  Judge  Sherman  tell.  **So  much  were  the 
family  of  Mr.  Phelps  benefited  by  the  services  which  he  rendered 
them,  beyond  what  the  interests  of  this  State  required,  that  besides 
paying  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  in  searching 
records,  foreclosing  mortgages,  defraying  taxes,  paying  agents, 
dec.,  they  allowed  compound  interest  on  the  School  Fund  debt, 
which  exceeded  more  than  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
thd  amount  which  could  have  been  recovered  by  law.  He  placed 
the  demand  of  the  State,  which  had  been  deemed  almost  worth- 
less, on  an  interest  of  seven  per  ce/U.,  amply  secured  by  bonds  and 
mortgages." 

But  the  concession  of  compound  interest  on  the  great  nnd  long 
deferred  indebtedness  of  that  estate  to  the  Connecticut  School 
Fund,  did  not  satisfy  in  the  heirs  the  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
their  benefactor.  **  The  family  of  Mr.  Phelps  had  once  been  in 
affluence,  but  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  want  and  embarrasment, 
in  which  they  had  long  been  involved.  They  were  now  restored 
to  competency  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  in 
their  behalf.  Having  consented  that  full  and  ample  justice  should 
be  done  the  State,  they  gratefully  tendered  to  Mr.  Hillhouse  the 
turn  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  own  personal  use,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  it" 

Such  a  testimonial  of  a  grateful  sense  of  obligation  on  their  part, 

deserves  to  be  remembered  for  their  sake  as  well  as  for  his.     But 

did  he  accept  their  offer  ?    He  did.     Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem, 

ind  hardly  credible  in  these  days  of  plunder  and  official  venality, 
Ko.  17.--[VoL.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 23. 
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he  "  declined  retaining  a  donation  from  those  with  whom  he  dealt 
as  a  public  agent,  and  paid  the  six  thousand  dollars  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  School  Fund."  This  "delicate  sense  of  honor"  was 
actually  extant  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  man  who  had  been 
almost  twenty  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  came  directly 
from  Washington  to  the  management  of  a  great  pecuniary  trust 
for  the  public. 

At  the  time  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Granger,  the  assooiate 
of  Mr.  Phelps,  was  still  living,  afler  a  long  career  of  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  similar  services  rendered  in 
the  settlement  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
acknowledged  by  a  similar  testimonial  amounting  to  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  an  allowance  of  more 
than  fiAccn  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  him,  for  the  same  reason, 
in  the  settlement  of  another  estate  largely  indebted  to  the  Fund — 
that  of  Arnold  Potter.  These  donations  were  also  passed  over  to 
tiie  School  Fund.  The  entire  amount  of  what  he  thus,  from  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  transferred  to  the  State,  was  only  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  (89,982,02)^-every  cent  of  it  fairly  his  own 
earning  by  extra-official  labor. 

The  extent  to  which  his  bodily  power  of  activity  and  endurance 
was  tasked  in  the  great  and  crowning  work  of  his  life,  cannot  be 
adequately  described  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  memoir.  At 
his  entrance  on  the  work,  he  was  already  passing  into  the  evening 
of  life,  when  most  men,  amid  the  lengthening  shadows,  think  rather 
of  retirement  and  repose  than  of  new  and  more  arduous  enter- 
prises. But  no  young  emigrant  making  his  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  lay  there  the  foundations  of  future  wealth,  ever  encoun- 
tered hardships,  fatigue  and  peril,  more  patiently  or  cheerfully 
than  he.  Unattended,  he  made  long  journeys  westward,  year  after 
year,  at  all  seasons,  and  with  all  sorts  of  hazards,  in  his  sulky,  at  the 
heels  of  the  fleet  and  hardy  little  mare  that  was  his  chief  locomotive 
power  for  the  first  six  or  eight  years  of  his  commissionership. 
Once  he  came  near  death  by  freezing  in  a  winter  drive  ;  twice  by 
fever  caught  in  miasmatic  regions  which  his  duty  required  him  to 
explore.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  whether  using  the  utmost  speed 
of  his  mare  to  leave  at  a  safe  distance  behind  him  some  dogging 
ruffians  who  had  attempted  to  rob  him,  or  making  his  way  slowly 
through  the  woods  with  an  armed  Indian  silently  and  wistfully 
trotting  at  his  side,  or  arrested  as  a  criminal  at  the  instigation  of  a 
malicious  debtor  (which  was  once  the  case),  he  never  lost  for  an 
hour  his  courage  or  cheerful  good  hunoor.     No  difficulties  of  the 
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way  could  ever  turn  him  back.  The  story  is  told  that  "  after  half  a 
day's  solitary  traveling,  he  once  came  to  a  stream,  apparently  swoU 
len  with  rain  to  an  unusual  depth.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  it 
or  be  frustrated  of  his  object,  besides  measuring  back  a  weary 
Way.  He  undressed  himself,  strapped  his  trunk  of  clothes,  pa- 
pers, &C;  on  the  top  of  his  sulky,  and  reached  the  oppsite  bank 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  an  unseasonable  bath."* 

What  Mr.  Hillhouse  did  for  the  School  Fund  in  the  fifteen  years 
of  his   administration,  was  in  many  respects  a  different  work  from 
that  which  has  devolved  on  any  of  his  successors.    It  was  for  him  to 
extricate  the  Fund  from  the  embarrassed  and  imperilled  condition 
itx  which  it  was  committed  to  his  care.     It  was  for  him  to  arrange 
ctnd  institute  a  system  of  administration  ;  the  department  was  to  be 
a.11    but  created  by  his  constructive  genius.     He  labored  as  a  pio- 
i^eer,  preparing  the  way  in  which  others  were  to  follow.     His  im. 
rnediate    successor,  (Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,)  who  had  been  for  two 
years  his  assistant,  entered  upon  the  work  when  the  age  of  rail- 
'^V'ay  traveling  had   not  yet  begun,   and   when  the  superintend- 
ence   of  the  School  Fund  was  still  attended  with  more  personal 
fWtigue  and  hardship  than  belonged  to  any  other  ofBce  in  the  ser- 
v-ice  of  the  State.     But  the  second  Commissioner  entered  into  the 
lo.bors  of  the  first;   and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  ability  or  of 
his  success,  to  say  that  his  work  during  the  twenty-four  years  of 
his  administration  was  easy  in  comparison  with  the  pioneer  work 
"^which  had  already  been  done.     In  those  years  of  pioneer  labor, 
Kir.  Hillhouse  had  not  merely  rescued  the  Fund  from  depreciation 
a.nd  gradual  destruction,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  value.     By 
his  indefatigable  industry  and  skill  in  the  collection  of  debts,  and 
l>y  the  wisdom  of  his  reinvestments,  he  had  added  to  it  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars.     The  policy  which  he  inaugurated  was 
continued  by  his  successor,  at  the  close  of  whose  administration 
the  Fund  had   received  another  augmentation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars, — and  though  the  capital  has  received  since  then 
xio  farther  augmentation,  the  investments  have  become  more  pro. 
<luctive,  till  now  the  annual  income  is  seven  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  Fund.     In  the  fifty-six  years  since  the  first  dividend 
"vvna  made,  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  has  divided  among  the 
towns  and  school  societies  an  aggregate  amount  of  income  almost 
lour  times  greater  than  the  capital  was  at  the  beginning.     The 
traditions  of  his  administration  still  give  to  the  office  a  dignity 
'^iirhich  lifts  it  above  the  ordinary  sweep  of  party  revolution,  and 
^Dramas,  Discourse?,  &c.,  by  James  A.  Hillhouse,  II.,  42-44,  51-54. 
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guards  it  against  being  made,  like  so  many  other  offices  of  trust 
and  honor,  a  reward  for  party  services.  If  that  magnificent  en- 
dowment yields  any  benefit  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  to-day — 
if  it  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  public  burthens,  and  distributes 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  year  by  year,  for  the  most  important  of 
all  public  interests,  a  greater  revenue  than  all  that  the  people  pay 
in  taxes  for  their  own  State  government — if  it  secures  a  free  school 
in  every  neighborhood  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family,  and 
leaves  hardly  a  native  adult  that  cannot  read  and  write — it  is  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  man  that  the  debt  of  public  gratitude 
is  due.  Others  now  living,  who  need  not  be  named,  and  who  will 
not  be  forgotten  when  they  shall  have  been  gathered  to  the  dead, 
have  contributed  to  make  the  School  Fund  efficient  for  the  ends 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  have  taught  the  people  how  to  use  it,  have 
kept  it  from  becoming  a  disgrace  instead  of  a  glory  to  the  State; 
but  the  Fund  itself  is  the  patrimony  which  his  heroic  labor  rescued 
and  enlarged,  and  which,  by  the  success  of  his  wise  and  faithful 
stewardship,  became  an  inheritance  forever  for  the  State  he  loved 
so  well. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  retire  merit  from  the  Commission- 
ership  in  the  seventy.first  year  of  his  age,  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  had  determined  on  attempting  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  their  own  harbor  to  the  Connecticut  River  at  Northampton. 
He  had  taken  no  leading  part  either  in  the  consultations  and  dis- 
cussions which  preceded  that  determination,  or  in  the  application 
which  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  a  charter  with  a 
full  grant  of  necessary  powers  to  a  company  organized  for  the 
purpose.  But  his  townsmen,  from  the  day  in  which  he  led  the 
young  men  of  the  town  to  battle  in  defense  of  their  homes,  had 
been  accustomed  to  confide  implicitly  in  his  ability  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  might  be  induced  to  undertake.  Through  all  the  fiAy 
years  of  his  participation  in  their  public  affairs,  there  had  hardly 
been  a  scheme  or  effort  of  local  improvement  in  which  he  had  not 
been  a  leader.  His  own  judgment,  confirmed  by  that  of  men 
whose  large  experience  and  acknowledged  wisdom  in  such  mat<» 
ters  gave  authority  to  their  opinions,  had  been  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal was  practicable  and  would  open  for  the  commerce  of  New 
Haven  a  most  desirable  channel  of  communication  with  the  interior 
of  New  England.  He  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  neighbors  J 
and  accepted  from  the  company  the  appointment  of  Superintend-  - 
ent.  His  connection  with  the  work,  and  the  unfailing  zeal  and  B 
force  with  which  he  entered  into  it,  inspired  the  people  of  New-^ 
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i^aven^  and  of  other  towns  along  the  route,  with  much  of  his  own 
<^onfidence  in  its  success.     Six  years  he  sustained  it  tfi rough  every 
d  iscouragement,  and  then,  beginning  at  last  to  feel  that  it  was  time 
tfor  him  to  rest,  ho  resigned  the  task  to  younger  hands.     The  con- 
ruction  of  that  canal  was  indeed  a  loss  to  the  Company  ;  but  the 
:planation   of  the  failure  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  causes  that 
'ere    then   beyond  the  ken  of  human  sagacity.     Only  a  few  out 
oT  the  many  works  of  that  sort  in  the  United  States  have  ever  re- 
paid to  the  proprietors  the  expense  of  construction.     Nobody  now 
"(.tiinks  of  making  a  canal  unless  it  be  something  like  a  sliip  canal 
across  a  narrow  isthmus  between  oceans.     Five  and  thirty  years 
si^o  nobody  thought  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  railways  would 
be  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  along  the  shores 
of  navigable  waters,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union,  from 
^^iaine  to  Louisiana,  would  be  overspread  with  a  network  of  iron 
bracks,    and  when  even  the  wildernesses  beyond   the  Mississippi 
'^ivould  begin  to  be  made  attractive  to  emigration,  by  the  construc- 
t.ion  of  railways  over  orairies  hardly  yet  deserted  of  the  Indian 
and  the  bufialo. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  from  youth  to  old  age,  with 

9k\\  the  progress  of  local  improvement  in  New  Haven,  has  already 

been  referred  to,  but  deserves  a  more  particular  notice.     One 

strong  indication  of  a  man's  character,  and  of  the  force  with  which 

he  has  acted  upon  his  fellow-men,  is  found,  sometimes  at  least,  in 

the  impression  which  he  has  lefl  upon  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 

the  extent  in  which  his  influence  has  incorporated  itself  with  the 

history  and  the  future  of  the  locality.     Since  Theophilus  Eaton 

and  John  Davenport,  with  others  from  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens, 

Coleman  Street,  in  London,  came  to  Quinnipiack  in   1633,  and 

laid  out  their  beautiful  town-plat  around  the  open  square  which 

they  reserved  for  their  public  buildings,  their  market-place,  and 

their  graves,  no  man  has  ever  done  so  much  by  personal  influence 

and  labor  for  the  beauty  of  New  Haven,  as  was  done  by  James 

Hillhouse.     He  had  a  part  in  the  subdivision  of  the  original  nine 

squares,  by  new  streets  parallel  to  the  old,  and  a  voice  in  giving 

both  to  the  old  streets  and  the  new  the  names  which   thev  still 

bear.*     He  was  the  engineer  (probably  chairman  of  a  committee) 

♦  A  part  of  the  ancient  town  wa^  incorporated  as  a  city,  at  a  winter  9e<*.«»ion  of 
the  legislature  in  1784,  Mr.  H.  l)eingtlien  a  representative.  At  tlic  first  city  elec- 
tion, Feb..  1784  he  was  chosen  into  the  Common  Council.  The  stroets  were 
named  by  vote  of  a  city  meeting,  Sept.  17  1784.  The  new  streets,  snbdividing 
the  old  town-plat,  appear  to  have  been  opened  by  the  owners  of  the  property  at 
their  own  conYcnience  and  discretion,  according  to  some  plan  spontaneously 
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who  leveled  "the  lower  green,"  as  the  lower, half  of  the  public 
square  wus  called,  and  enclosed  the  whole  square  for  the  first  time, 
cutting  off  the  winding  cart  path  that  ran  diagonally  from  the 
northwestern  corner  to  the  southeastern,  lie  brought  from  a  farm 
of  his  in  Meriden,  and  set  out,  partly  with  his  own  hands,  the  elms 
that  now  interlock  their  giant  arms  over  the  famous  colonnade  of 
Temple  street.  The  once  renowned  but  now  half  deserted  turn, 
pike  road  from  New  Haven  to  Hartford,  with  its  marvelous  recti- 
linearity,  was  not  indeed  laid  out  under  his  direction  (his  common 
sense  would  have  avoided  the  hills) ;  but  after  the  line  had  been 
determined,  and  the  work  imperfectly  constructed,  in  his  absence, 
the  completion  of  it  was  effected  by  his  executive  ability.*  He 
formed  and  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  the  New  Haven  Ceme- 
tery which  has  now  become  so  honored  with  historic  graves — his 
own  among  the  most  illustrious.  That  was  the  earliest  attempt  any- 
where to  provide  a  public  cemetery  so  arranged  that  every  family 
might  have  its  own  family  burial  place  as  an  inalienable  posses- 
sion like  Abraham's  burial  place  at  Hebron.  The  records  of  the 
parish  of  which  he  was  a  member  testify  to  his  activity  and  zeal 
in  promoting  tlie  interests  of  that  ecclesiastical  society.  Five  suc- 
cessive pastors  of  the  church  in  which  he  made  his  early  vows, 
learned  to  value  his  generous  friendship;  and  the  last  of  them,  hav- 
ing pronounced  the  eulogium  at  his  funeral  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  is  permitted  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  to  com- 
mend him  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  another  generation. 

One  ofHce  Mr.  Hilliiouse  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  For 
fifty  years  he  was  tlie  Treasurer  of  Yale  College.  In  all  his  cares 
and  labors  for  the  town,  for  the  State,  and  for  the  Union,  he  never 
ceased  to  care  affectionately  for  the  venerable  institution  in  which 

ngrced  upon.  Mr.  H.,  ns  a  proprietor,  had  an  agency  in  the  opening  of  fome  of 
those  streets;  nnd  the  writer  of  this  note  remembers  to  huve  heard  him  ex- 
press a  rcprpt  that  he  did  not  insist  on  canyingeverj  street  through  in  a  straight 
lino  to  the  water,  viz:  to  the  harbor  iu  one  direction,  and  from  Mill  Biver  to  West 
Kiver  in  the  other. 

*In  connection  with  Mr.  Hillhouse^s  superintendence  of  the  Hartford  and  Kew 
Haven  turnpike  road,  a  story  is  extant,  which  if  it  is  only  a  myth,  is  nevertheless 
worth  repeating  in  a  Journal  of  Education.  The  tradition  is  that  while  Mr.  H. 
was  making  the  road,  he  was  visited  by  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina, 
one  of  his  associates  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course  it  was  a  part  of 
•*  the  Sachem's"  hospitality  to  show  his  Southern  friend  the  great  work  that 
was  in  progress.  The  well  trained  oxen,  as  well  as  other  things  that  he  saw, 
were  much  admired  by  the  stranger.  "  See,'*  said  he  to  the  negro  servant  who 
attended  him,  "  how  those  oxen  work !  Tom !  they  know  more  than  yon  do." 
**  Ah !  Mas'r,'*  said  the  negro  in  reply,  **  Dem  ar  oxon  has  had  a  Yankee  brin^ 
lug  up." 
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he  had   been  educated.     A  special  service  which  he  rendered  to 
diat  ioatitution  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril,  entitles  him  to  be 
C5€>nimeniorated  among  its  greatest   benefactors.      The   college, 
A^unded  by  the  clergy,  yet  patronized  and  aided  to  some  extent, 
its  early  days,  by  the  State,  had  always  been  under  the  govern- 
ent  of  an   exclusively  clerical  corporation.     Very  naturally, 
me  degree  of  jealousy  had  long  existed  between  the  corporation 
f  the  college  and  certain  leading  influences  in  the  government  of 
State.     After  the  revolutionary  war,  the   college,  which  had 
hared  deeply  in  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  had 
ot  begun  to  share  in  the  return  of  prosperity  and  the  progress  of 
ealth.     Its  expectations  of  aid  from  the  State  were  met  with  va* 
*ioiis  demands  for  such  a  modification  of  its  charter  as  would  at 
east  divide  the  control  of  the  institution  between  the  clergy  and 
he    legislature  or  the  politicians.     In  some  quarters  there  were 
lans  on  foot  for  another  institution  to  be  governed  by  the  State. 
last,  in  the  years  1791-2,  these  difficulties  were  coming  to  a 
risis.     A  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
airs  of  the   institution.     Mr.   Hill  house  came  home  from  his 
lace  in  Congress  to  attend  the  corporation  in  their  conference  with 
hat  committee,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  favorable  to  the  then 
existing  constitution  of  the  college.     His  advice  to  the  corporation 
I  that  they  should  meet  the  committee  with  all  frankness  and 
^confidence,  and  with  the  fullest  exposition  not  only  of  their  finan- 
ial  affairs  and  necessities,  but  of  their  policy  in  the  management 
f  the  college,  and  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  future.     They 
dopted  his  advice,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee  made  a 
port  highly  favorable  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the 
college  had  been  governed  by  the  corporation.     Just  at  that  time 
^Hamilton's  great  measure  for  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  gov. 
«rnment  of  the  debts  which  the  several  States  had  contracted  for 
the  common  cause  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  been  carried 
through  Congress.     The  State  of  Connecticut  had   laid   taxes  to 
meet  the  interest,  and,  in  part,  the  principal  of  its  revolutionary 
debt ;  and  large  amounts  of  those  taxes,  payable  in  evidences  of 
that  debt,  were  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  collectors  through- 
out the  State.     If  those  amounts  were  paid  over  by  the  collectors 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State  they  would  cease  to  be,  what  in  reality 
they  were,  a  portion  of  that  revolutionary  debt  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  Federal  government ,  or,  in  other  words,  the  State 
would  resume  and  discharge  a  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  just 
been  assumed  by  the  Union.     Mr.  Hillhouse  had  conceived  the 
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idea  of  ceding  to  Yale  College  all  those  outstanding  taxes  which  were 
payable  in  evidences  of  the  revolutionary  debt.  It  was  at  his  advice 
that  the  Corporation  of  the  College  had  presented  the  plan  to  the 
legislature  in  a  memorial.  As  an  inducement  to  the  grant,  he  p'o- 
posed,  the  value  of  it  not  being  yet  ascertained,  that  one  half  of 
the  amount  which  the  college  might  realize  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  from  the  cession  of  those  evidences  of  the  State  debt,  should 
be  transferred  by  the  corporation  to  the  State,  for  the  use  and  ben- 
efit of  the  State  itself.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  strong  pre- 
judices to  be  avoided  or  subdued,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Among  those  members  of  the  legislature  who  had  no  pre- 
judices against  the  college,  and  whose  intelligence  recognized  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution  to  the  State,  there  were  some  who 
had  no  faith  whatever  that  the  scheme  could  succeed.  But  with 
his  characteristic  tact  and  skill,  he  addressed  himself  directly  to 
another  class  of  members,  the  *' substantial  farmers,"  who  are  even 
to  this  day  the  ruling  class  in  Connecticut.  In  his  plain,  honest 
way,  he  availed  himself  of  the  great  confidence  which  men  of  that 
class  always  had  in  him.  He  made  them  feel  that  the  college  was 
an  institution  in  which  the  whole  State  had  an  interest,  and  of 
which  the  State  ought  to  be  proud.  He  made  them  see  that  the 
State  as  well  as  the  college  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  plan. 
His  perseverance  and  the  strength  of  his  personal  influence,  at  last 
prevailed  ;  and  the  measure  was  carried  chiefly  by  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  votes  of  that  very  class  who  had  no  literary  or  pro* 
fessional  interest  in  the  college.  An  instinctive  confidence  in  the 
plain  good  sense  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  people,  was  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  was  one  reason  why  the  people 
always  had  confidence  in  him  and  were  ready  to  follow  him. 

At  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  college  was 
effected  partly,  at  least,  by  his  influence.  The  legislature  was 
induced  to  content  itself  with  proposing,  and  the  corporation  was 
persuaded  to  accept,  a  modification  by  which,  while  the  ten  cleri- 
cal "  Fellows"  who  represent  the  original  founders  were  to  retain 
the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacancies  in  perpetual  succession* 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  six  senior  Assistants  (now 
Senators)  of  the  State  government  for  the  time  being,  were  to  be 
also  members  of  the  Corporation.  By  this  arrangement  many 
ancient  jealousies  were  removed ;  and  Yale  College  was  not  indeed 
subjected  to  the  State,  to  be  mixed  up  in  all  the  strifes  of  politics, 
but  placed  in  a  natural  and  just  connection  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.     In  the  language  of  President  Stiles, 
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^  Moses  and  Aaron  were  united."    Never,  it  is  believed,  has  there 

been  any  collision  or  friction  in  the  working  of  this  arrangement. 

The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  of  late  years  the  contempti* 

ble  principle  of  **  rotation  in  office,"  superseding  the  old  principle 

of  '*  steady  habits,"  has  too  much  deprived  the  Corporation  of  the  dig- 

anity  and  strength  which  it  ought  to  receive  from  its  alliance  with 

X,he  State.     Senators  who  have  been  elevated  to  office  because  it 

'^K^ns  their  turn,  and  who  are  sure  to  be  displaced  next  year  because 

"^hey  will  have  had  their  day  of  honor,  if  they  happen  to  be  design 

ziated  by  lot  as  **  Senior  Senators,"  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 

xnuch  interest  in  the  one  meeting  of  the  Corporation  which  takes 

jplace  each  year. 

The  memorable  "  Act  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  increasing 

"^he  funds  of  Yale  College,"  saved  the  institution.     It  brought  to 

"Khe  treasury  a  net  amount  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars.     Out 

^f  that  sum,   administered   with   exemplary  economy,  building 

sifter  building,  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Hillhouse 

MBOkd  the  artist  Trumbull  had  devised,  was  added  to  the  line  of  coU 

lege  edifices.    Under  the  administration  of  President  D wight, 

"ivhich  began  three  years  afler  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  course  of 

studies,  the  system  of  government,  and  the  provisions  and  arrange* 

jments  for  instruction,  were  gradually  but  rapidly  modified  to  meet  the 

exigencies  of   the  times.     The  increased  resort  of  students  was 

more  than  parallel  with  the  increase  of  accommodations.    In  process 

of  time,  as  the  poverty  of  the  institution,  in  relation  to  the  work  it  had 

lodo,  was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  its  growing  usefulness  and 

its  spreading  renown,  friends  and  benefactors  began  to  appear, 

whose  donations  or  legacies  still  kept  it  from  sinking.     Its  Alumni 

in  all  parts  of  the  Unioa,  came  to  its  aid.     New  departments  of 

instruction  in  the  learned  professions  were  organized,  and  to  some 

extent  endowed  ;   and  before  Mr.  Hillhouse  ceased  to  be  treasurer, 

the  college  became,  in  fact,  a  university  though  not  affecting  the 

grandeur  of  so  lofly  a  name. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  had  relin. 
quished  all  other  offices  and  public  employments,  and  had  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  preparing  himself  for 
his  last  repose,  he  still  retained  his  official  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. On  the  18th  of  December,  1832,  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Stephen  Twining,  Esq.,  threw  upon  him  an 
unusual  and  urgent  pressure  of  business,  in  preparation  for  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Corporation.  On  the  29th  of  Decem. 
ber,  he  attended  the   meeting  of  that  Committee.     About  noon, 
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afler  a  session  of  several  hours,  he  returned  to  his  house,  as  he  had 
gone  out,  hale,  erect,  cheerful,  with  no  weakness  in  his  step  and  no 
dimness  in  his  eye.  He  sat  down  with  the  family,  and  while  con- 
versing with  them,  began  to  open  the  letters  which  had  come  to  hand 
that  morning.  As  he  was  reading  a  letter  on  college  business,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  without  saying  anything,  went  into  his  bed- 
room. Only  a  moment  had  passed  when  his  son,  having  occasion 
to  speak  to  him,  followed  him.  But  the  old  man  was  asleep.  He 
had  lain  down  quietly  upon  his  bed,  and  a  gentle  touch  from 
some  kind  angel  had  released  him  from  his  labors. 

Those  who  have  a  personal  remembrance  of  Mr.  Hill  house  are 
growing  few.  But  of  the  vividness  with  which  his  form  and  looks 
and  character  rise  before  their  minds  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
afler  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  he  was  carried  to  his  grave, 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  impression.  This  brief  narrative  of 
his  long  life,  and  of  his  many  public  services,  cannot  convey  to 
those  who  never  saw  him,  any  adequate  notion  of  what  he  was  • 
still  less  can  the  writer  hope  to  set  before  them  by  any  analysis,  or  to 
portray  by  any  art  of  word-painting,  the  remarkable  and  memora- 
ble peculiarities  of  the  man. 

Physically,  as  well  as  in  his  characteristic  moral  and  menial 
constitution,  he  was  cast  in  a  heroic  mold.  Without  any  extraor- 
dinary personal  beauty — without  any  statuesque  sj'mmetry  or  fin- 
ish of  figure  and  features — his  face  and  person  were  such  that  no 
stranger  could  look  upon  him  for  a  moment  without  looking  again  and 
saying  to  himself,  *That  is  no  ordinary  jnan.'  Tall,  long-limbed, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  swarthy,  lithe  in  motion,  lightness  in  his  step, 
and  strength  and  freedom  in  his  stride,  he  seemed  a  little  like  some 
Indian  Chief  of  poetry  or  romance — the  Outalissi  of  Campbelfs 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming — the  Massasoit  or  King  Philip  of  our  early 
history  as  fancy  pictures  them — ^so  much  so  that  with  a  kind  of 
af&ctionate  respect  he  was  sometimes  called  "  the  Sachem." 

It  has  already  been  said  that  his  genius  and  the  constitutional 
elements  of  his  character  were  such  as  might  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  a  military  career.  The  blood  of  the  old  Pequot-queller, 
John  Mason,  and  of  the  heroic  defenders  in  the  siege  of  Derry  was 
mingled  in  his  veins  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  ever  saw  him 
frightened  or  disconcerted.  But  mere  courage  qualifies  no  man  to 
be  a  leader.  He  had  that  sort  of  natural  leadership  among  his  equals ; 
that  special  faculty  of  influence  over  men,  that  power  of  winning 
their  full  confidence  and  of  making  them  willing  to  follow  where 
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e  led,  which  is  given  only  in  nature's  patent  of  nobility.     He 

an  intuitive  knowledge  of  men,  whoever  they  were  with  whom 

e  had  to  do: — without  any  suspiciousness  in  his  nature,  or  any 

in  yielding  his  confidence,  he  was  rarely  deceived  in 

MLhoae  whom  he  trusted.     His  prompt  discernment* of  exigencies* 

^and.  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  his  resources,  gave  him  an  instan- 

*K:aneou8  quickness  of  adaptation  to  whatever  emergency.     It  was 

M}y  this  military  combination  of  qualities  in  his  mental  constitution 

^nd  development,  that  he  accomplished  so  much  for  the  town  he 

^ived  in,  for  his  native  State,  and  for  his  country. 

Had  he  been  a  selfish  man — had  his  nature  lacked  the  glow 
^nd  charm  of  living  sympathies — the  development  and  organiza- 
^OQ  of  his  entire  character  would  have  differed  from  what  it  was. 
Sis  spontaneous  and  genial  affectionateness,  not  only  in  his  family 
l>ut  in  every  relation — his  frank  heartiness  in  all  intercourse  with 
friends  and  neighbors— his  ready  sensibility  to  whatsoever  things 
«re  true  or  honest,  or  just,  or  pure,  or  lovely  or  of  good  report^ 
in  a  word,  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  even   more  than  the  un- 
<]oubted  superiority  of  his  intellectual  powers,  commanded  the  full 
confidence  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  him  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 
What  was  admired  and  honored  in  James  Hillhouse  was,  not  the 
man's  extraordinary  ability — not  his  eloquence  or  his  wit — not  the 
depth  and  reach  of  his  learning,  or  the  acuteness  and  power  of  his 
logic, — but  the  man  himself.     It  was  his  integrity,  in  the  original 
and  largest  sense  of  that  word — ^the  toholeness  of  his  manly  nature 
with  all  manly  affections  and  sympathies  as  well  as  manly  powers, 
that  commanded  homage.     In  his  earlier  years,  before  he  had 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  public  affairs,  he  was  rising  to  emi* 
nence  as  an  advocate,  arguing  cases  with  distinguished  success 
before  the  highest  tribunals ;  and  sometimes  when  Hamilton  and 
Burr,  with  the  splendor  and  authority  of  the  one  and  the  unscru- 
pulous genius  and  cunning  of  the  other,  were  both  arrayed  against 
him.     He  could  not  undertake  a  cause  without  first  gaining  in  his 
own  mind  an  assurance  of  its  justice ;-  and  when  he  came  to  the 
argument,   with  his  most  unaffected  honesty  and  earnestness  in 
every  word  and  look,  that  assurance  of  his  being  in  the  right  com. 
municated  itself  to  those  who  heard  him.     The  nature  of  the  con- 
fidence  which  his  fellow-citizens  had  in  him  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  story  that  is  still  repeated  in  New  Haven,  and  is  not  without  a 
moral.     Long  ago,  when   parties  had  hardly  been   organized  in 
Connecticut,  it  happened  that  a  leading  man  whose  name   is  not 
essential  to  the  point  of  the  story,  but  of  whom  we  may  say  that 
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he  had  aspirations  as  well  as  opinions,  went  out  on  some  occanoa 
from  New  Haven  into  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  to  make  a  po- 
litical speech.  The  school-house,  in  which  the  orator  held  forth, 
was  filled  with  plain  but  thinking  farmers,  who  gave  a  silent  atten- 
tion while  he  tried  to  show  them  with  plausible  arguments  and  at 
great  length,  how  much  they  were  wronged  by  the  then  existing 
administration  of  their  public  affairs.     When  he  had  finished,  one 

of  his  hearers  rose  and  gave  him  this  conclusive  reply  :  **Mr. ^ 

you  arc  a  lamed  mun,  and  you  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
do  ;  but  we  know  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  Jemmy  Hillhouse  is 
an  honestcr  man  than  you  be." 

The  combination  of  simplicity  and  dignity  in  Mr.  Hillhouse 
was  altogether  unique.  The  simplicity  and  the  dignity  being 
alike  unaffected,  were  not  merely  combined ;  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  They  were  the  perfectly  unconscious  manifesta- 
tion of  a  strong  and  self-reliant  mind,  rich  with  various  knowledge 
and  the  shrewdest  common  sense,  controled  by  the  highest  moral 
principles,  and  alive  with  every  manly  affection  and  every  honora- 
ble sensibility.  With  what  statesmanlike  propriety  and  force  of 
expression,  and  with  what  command  of  classical  English,  he  could 
discuss  high  questions  of  government,  is  sufRciently  shown  on  some 
of  the  foregoing  pages  by  extracts  from  the  Congressional  debates  ; 
yet  his  speaking  on  all  occasions  was  characterised  by  that  ancient 
New  England  pronunciation  which  was  simply  the  pure  and 
true  pronunciation  of  our  mother  tongue  as  it  was  before  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  but  which  is  now  so  rarely  heard  from  educated 
persons  or  in  connection  with  refinement  of  thought  and  man- 
ners. His  ordinary  colloquial  discourse,  oflen  humorous,  often 
full  of  the  most  mte resting  personal  reminiscences,  always  instruc- 
tive, was  enriched  with  quaint  New  England  idioms  and  homely 
Connecticut  proverbs.  In  all  this  there  was  no  lack  of  dignity, 
for  his  way  of  speaking  was  simply  antique,  not  vulgar.  Hispeo- 
nunciation  was  such  as  Milton  used,  and  Hampden  ;  and  even 
those  Doric  colloquialisms  of  his  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as 
Brewster  and  Winthrop,  Haynes  and  Eaton,  might  have  brought 
with  them  from  England.  Yet  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
memory  if  the  reader  should  think  of  him  as  using  purposely  the 
antique  style  in  anything,  or  imagine  his  old  age  as  decorated  with 
the  wig  and  the  shoe  buckles  which  old  men  wore  when  he  was 
young.  As  he  did  not  affect  the  antique  in  speech,  he  was  equally 
above  all  aficctatioa  of  the  antique  in  costume.     He  was  not  per- 
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orming  a  part  in  a  play,  and  had  therefore  no  occasion  to  dress  In 
sharacter.     Doubtless  he  wore  knee-buckles  and  powdered  hair 
hen  he  was  young ;  but  in  his  venerable  age,  wiien  buckles  and 
wder  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  they  could  have  added  nothing  to 
Ills  dignity.     Those  little  archaisms  of  dress  are  sometimes  grace- 
ful in  an  old  man,  and  dignified  ;  but  they  would  hardly  have  befit- 
"tted    him.     Fie   was  as   dignified   witij  t\i6  coat   off  and    with  a 
s;cythe  in  his  hands,  leading  the  mowers  across  the  field,  and  cut- 
ling  the  widest  swarth  of  all,  as  when  he  stood  conspicuous  and 
honored  in  the  Senate,  or  on  a  Sabbath   morning  walked  to  the 
liouse  of  prayer  with  patriarchal  grace,  beneath  the  stately  elms 
which   his  own  hands  had  planted.     Everybody  in  his  presence 
felt  his  dignity ;  but  the  dignity  was  in  the  man,  not  in  the  man- 
ner     His  dignity  was  not  put  on,  and  could  not  be  put  off.     It  was 
nothing  else  than  his  transparent  simplicity,  continually  revealing 
an  unaffected  nobleness  of  soul. 

None  will  suppose  that  in  a  public  career  so  long  ^  his,  and 
80  full  of  the  most  various  activity,  and  with  so  much  independence 
and  resoluteness  of  mind,  he  encountered  no  unfriendly  opposition 
and  no  reproach  from  "evil  tongues."  With  all  the  traits  that 
made  him  popular,  with  all  his  tact  in  guiding  and  influencing 
men,  and  with  all  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  he  was  still  just 
the  man  to  encounter,  now  and  then,  some  unexpected  and  violent 
hostility.  Nor  was  he  by  nature  "slow  to  wrath."  He  was  so 
constituted  that  he  had  a  quick  and  impetuous  sensibility  to  injury 
and  especially  to  insult.  Yet  his  religious  principles  and  habits 
suffered  him  to  harbor  no  resentment.  As  a  Christian  man  he  had 
learned  to  restrain  his  vindictive  feelings,  to  bear  injury  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  repel  insult  and  make  it  contemptible  by  the  dignity 
and  magnanimity  of  meekness. 

This  last  mentioned  feature  in  his  character  might  be  referred 
in  part  to  his  habitual  regard  for  other  interests  than  his  own.  As 
he  was  not  living  for  himself  it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  be  mag- 
nanimous under  any  personal  wrong.  Not  only  so,  but  the  large, 
ness  of  the  plan  on  which  he  lived,  helped  to  lift  him  above  the 
depression  of  whatever  personal  disappointments  and  sorrows  were 
in  his  lot,  and  to  illuminate  the  entire  sphere  of  his  activity  and 
his  enjoyments.  In  words  that  were  spoken  at  his  burial,  "  He 
aimed  at  the  public  good.  He  lived  for  his  country.  Thus  his 
activity  wos  octivity  freed  from  the  corrosion  of  selfishness,  and 
in  all  his  toil  there  was  a  consciousness  of  noble  purposes  which 
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lighteDed  every  labor,  and  even  took  away  from  disappointment 
the  power  to  vex  him.  Thus  his  soul  was  expanded  into  wore 
colossal  dimensions,  his  being,  as  it  were,  spread  out  and  extended. 
There  was  mo*re  of  existence  in  a  day  of  his  life  than  there  would 
be  in  centuries  of  some  men's  living.  His  influence,  his  volun- 
tary influence  to  do  good,  being  thus  extended,  he  lived  with  a  sort 
of  ubiquity,  wherever  that  influence  was  felt, — happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  living  to  good  purpose.  And  for  all  this  he  was  none 
the  less  happy — he  was  far  more  happy — in  his  family,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  and  personal  friendship.  The  way  to  en- 
joy home  with  the  highest  zest,  the  way  to  have  the  fireside  bright 
with  the  most  quiet,  heartfelt  happiness,  is  to  be  active  even  to 
weariness,  and  to  come  home  for  refreshment  and  repose.  The 
way  to  give  new  vigor  and  delight  to  all  the  pulses  of  domestic 
love  and  private  friendship,  is  to  enlarge  the  soul  and  prove  it  kin- 
dred to  higher  orders  of  existence  by  the  culture  of  large  and  gen- 
erous affections." 


n.   HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


L   CLADfS  or  COKNECnOUT  TO  WESTERN  TEBRITORT. 

The  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  that 
portion  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve 
'because  it  was  reserved  by  the  State  in  its  deed  of  cession,  dated 
September  30, 1786,  by  which  it  surrendered  to  the  General  Govem- 
xnent,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  the  people,  all  its  claims  to  a 
^ast  unappropriated  domain  stretching  west  beyond  the  western 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  which  was  included 
in  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  as  described  both  in  the  charter  of 
confirmation  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1631,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
Xiord  Brook,  and  others,  and  in  the  charter  of  government  obtained 
from  Charles  II.,  in  1662. 

By  the  charter  of  1662,  which  (continued)  to  be  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  to  1818,  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : — "  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Narmgansett 
river,  commonly  called  Narragansett  Bay,  where  said  river  falleth 
into  the  sea ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plantation ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea ;  and  in  longitude,  as  the 
Alassachusetts  Colony,  nmning  from  east  to  west,  that  is,  from 
said  Narragansett  Bay  on  the  east  to  the  south  sea  on  the  western 
part."     These  boundaries  inclosed  not  only  the  present  territory  of 
Connecticut,  but  also  portions  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  and  all  the  unsettled  domain  beyond  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  to  which  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  any  title  and  claim. 

The  boundary  between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  east,  described  in  the  charter  as  Narragansett  River, 
or  Bay,  was  defined  in  an  agreement  made  between  Mr.  John 
Winthrop,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  in  obtaining  the  charter,  and 
Mr.  John  Clark,  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  London,  in  1663,  to  be  Pawcatuck  River,  alias,  Narra- 
gansett River,  and  that  river  (Pawcatuck),  after  years  of  belligerent 
legislation,  was,  on  application  by  both  parties  to  the  King  in 
Council  in  1713,  approved  and  confirmed. 

The  portions  which  fell  within  the  limits  of  New  Jersey  anl 
New  York,  were  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  charter,  by  a 
clause  in  the  old  Plymouth  Charter  of  1620,  which  was  held  to 
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govern  all  grants  growing  out  of  it.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
colony,  so  far  as  New  York  was  interested,  and  so  far  only,  wa» 
settled  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  in  1664. 

In  IGSl,  William  Penn  obtained  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  by 
which  he  became  proprietary  of  an  ample  territory,  which,  in  honor 
of  his  father,  was  called  Pennsylvania  by  the  King.  The  bound- 
aries described  in  the  charter  included,  on  the  north  line,  a  portion 
of  territory,  nearly  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude  in  breadth,  al- 
ready granted  by  the  King  to  Connecticut. 

To  the  territory  beyond  the  Delaware  river,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Connecticut  asserted  her 
claim,  and  extended  her  jurisdiction,  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  set- 
tlement gave  it  any  value,  or  any  rival  claims  were  put  forward, 
resting  her  title  on  the  principles  and  practice  then  recognized  in 
the  construction  of  royal  patents  of  discovery  and  settlement  and 
charters  of  government  The  validity  of  this  title,  until  the  western 
boundary  of  Connecticut  was  defined  by  the  royal  commission 
in  1CG4,  was  conceded  by  Attorney  General  Pratt,  (afterwards 
Earl  Camden,)  in  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  claim 
in  1761,  as  will  be  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  his  an- 
swer to  a  query  by  the  Proprietary  Government  of  Pennsylvania : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  colony  of  Connecticat  has  no  right  to  resume  its  ancient 
boundary  by  overleaping  tlie  Province  of  Now  YcHrk  bo  as  to  encroach  upun  the 
Punnsylvania  grant,  wliich  was  not  made  until  after  the  Connecticut  boundary  hod 
been  reduced  by  new  confines,  which  restored  the  land  beyond  those  settlements 
westward^  to  the  Crown^  and  laid  them,  open  to  a  new  grant.  The  state  of  the 
country  in  dispute  is  a  material  state  reason  why  the  Crown  ought  to  interfere  in 
the  present  case,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  mischief.  But  1  doubt  tliis  busi- 
ness can  not  be  adjusted  very  soon,  because  Mr.  Penn  must  apply  to  the  Crown 
for  relief,  which  method  of  proceeding  will  necessarily  take  up  time,  as  the  province 
of  Connecticut  must  liave  notice,  and  be  heard. 

This  opinion  was  regarded  as  an  impregnable  fortress  to  the 
Pennsylvania  claim.  But  this  opinion  distinctly  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  boundary  of  Connecticut  did  overleap  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  former  State  were 
not  so  clearly  settled  by  the  Commissioners  in  IG64,  or  the  assent 
of  Connecticut  "to  the  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners in  relation  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  His  Roj'al  Highness, 
the  Duke's  patent,  and  the  patent  of  Connecticut,'*  or  by  the  sub- 
sequent grant  of  the  King  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  as  to  dispense 
with  the  further  action  of  the  Crown.  Measures  were  accordingly 
taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King  in  Council ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  Col.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  an  elo- 
quent advocate  and  lawyer,  of  Windham,  propounded  the  following 
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lion  to  four  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  England,  three  of 
m  afterwards  held  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  and  two 
urlow  and  Wedderbume,  afterwards  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
ghborough)  were  Lord  Chancellors  : 

Kve  not  the  said  Governor  and  company  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  the 
of  pre-emption,  and  the  title  under  the  Crown  to  the  landa  aforesaid,  within 
mito  and  bounds  of  their  patent  aforesaid,  lyins  westward  of  the  province  of 
Tork,  and  not  included  in  the  patent  of  King  Charles  the  second  to  the  Duke 
irk,  notwithstanding  the  several  settlements  of  boundaries,  between  the  colony 
le  east,  and  the  Province  on  the  west,  made  as  well  by  agreement  between 
arties,  as  under  the  royal  authority,  and  notwithstanding  the  aiLbaequent  chai'- 
» Sir  WUliam  Penn  7 

0  which  they  unanimously  answered, — 

m  agreement  between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  province  of  New 
;,  can  extend  no  further  than  to  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  respective 
»,  and  has  no  effect  upon  other  claims  that  either  of  them  had  in  other  parts ; 
18  the  charter  to  Connecticut  was  granted  but  eighteen  years  before  that  to 
Vniiam  Penn,  there  is  no  good  ground  to  contend,  that  the  crown  could,  at 
[leriod,  make  an  effectual  grant  to  him  of  that  country,  which  had  been  so  re- 
f  granted  to  others.  But  if  the  country  had  been  actually  settled  under  the 
grant,  it  would  now  be  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  whether  the  right  of 
oonpien,  or  the  title  under  which  they  hold,  could  be  impeached  by  a  prior 
;  without  actual  settlement, 
goed)  K  Thurlow,  M.  Wedderburne,  Rd.  Jackson,  Jn.  Dunning. 

he  lands  in  dispute  were  first  actually  settled,  and  the  Indian 
to  them  extinguished,  by  regular  and  well  authenticated  pur- 
16  and  conveyance,  under  the  Connecticut  grant. 
he  claim  of  Connecticut  under  the  charter,  was  acknowledged 
he  Colonial  Congress,  which  met  at  Albany  in  1754.  At  that 
'  meeting,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  eighteen  chiefs  of  the 
Nations  of  Indians,  the  proprietors  of  a  portion  of  the  western 
lory  of  Connecticut,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Penn- 
ania,  by  agents  of  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna  Company,  for 
purpose  of  commencing  settlements,  and  extending  the  jurisdic- 
of  the  colony.  Surveys  were  made,  and  a  settlement  com- 
ced  by  the  Delaware  Company  in  1757,  and  by  the  Susquehanna 
ipany  in  1752,  and  again  more  vigorously  in  1769.  From  this 
>d  the  region  of  the  Susquehanna  became  the  theater  of  con- 
ing land  titles,  derived  from  the  two  colonies  of  Connecticut 
Pennsylvania,  of  embittered  local  controversies,  of  terrible 
sacres  and  wide-spread  devastations  by  Indian  and  European 
fare. 

1  1774,  Connecticut  extended  her  jurisdiction  and  laws  over 
new  settlements,  as   part  and    parcel    of  the   State, — civil 

crs  were  appointed,  schools  established,  taxes  levied  and  paid, 

representatives  elected  to  her  assembly.     This  was  continued 

1  December,  1782,  when  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to  all  lands 
X  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 24. 
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within  the  ciiartcrcd  limits  of  Pennsjlvania  were  extinguished  by 
the  decision  of  a  Court  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Congress,  on 
the  petitiun  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  several  land  companies 
in  inierest.  The  court  was  appointed  under  the  third  section 
of  the  ninth  ar.icle  of  Confederation,  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  as  to  jurisdiction  between  two  or  more  States  ;  at  a  time 
when  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  had  extinguished 
till  probabilities  of  the  further  success  of  English  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  and  political  independence 
naturally  led  to  the  agitation  of  questions  of  domestic  policj,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  the  war  debt,  the  management  and  settle- 
ment of  the  AVestcm  territory,  and  conflicting  claims  as  to  the 
disputed  boundaries  and  jurisdiction  between  the  several  States. 

How  far  the  court  were  mfluenced  by  nice  technical  and  legal 
rules,  by  claims  of  prior  settlement,  and  acquisition  of  Indian  titles ; 
by  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  local  controversies,  which  were 
fast  deepening  into  civil  war ;  by  an  anxiety  to  relieve  the  Confeder- 
ation of  perplexing  questions,  as  to  the  claims  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  other  States  to  the  Western  domain;  by 
uj-mpathy  with  the  popular  feeling  which  was  adverse  to  tlie 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  these  claims  by  a  few  States,  when  there 
was  a  large  debt  incurred  for  the  common  defense,  to  be  discharged, 
does  not  appear.  Before  rendering  their  decision,  **  it  was  agreed 
that  the  reasons  for  their  determination  should  never  be  given," 
and  '*  that  the  minority  should  concede  the  determination  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  court."  It  is  now  known  that  the  com- 
missioners were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
property  in  the  soil  was  not  affected  by  the  decision,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  held  by  members  of  the  court,  "  that  the  right 
of  soil,  as  derived  from  Connecticut,  was  sacred."  That  the 
decision  did  not  determine  similar  claims  by  other  States,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  New  York,  with  this  decision  on  tlie  face  of  it, 
adverse  to  a  similar  claim  by  Massachusetts  to  the  western  part  of 
that  State,  consented,  in  1787,  to  adjust*  the  claim  by  an  equal 

*  The  State  of  New  York  in  17S0,  and  MossachusetU  in  1785,  ceded  to  the  United  Rt£tefl  all 
their  rights,  olth»T  of  jurisiJ-cHon  or  proprietorship,  to  all  territory  lyinjr  west  of  a  meridian  line 
running  noiith  from  the  westerly  bend  of  Lake  Ontario — reserving  a  territory  of  19,1)00  aqaare 
m:i'rft.tu  which  each  State  laid  claim  under  their  cliarters  of  government  from  Cliarles  II.  TUia 
controversy  was  finally  adjusted  by  a  convention  of  commii»ioners,  appointed  by  the  parties, 
held  at  Hartford,  on  the  ICth  of  December,  1786,  by  an  equal  division  of  the  territory  In  di» 
pule— amounting  to  about  G,nO0.0U0  acres  to  e«ch  State.  Massachusetts,  io  178S,  contracted  to 
sell  lo  Nathaniel  Uorham.  of  Charlestown,  and  Oliver  Phe!p««,  of  nranville,  MasSw  (a  narive 
of  Windsor,  Conn.,)  its  pre-emption  right,  and  in  1788,  did  convey  and  quit  claim,  nearly  all 
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cl  I\-ision  of  the  territory  in  dispute.     Cong^rcss  certuiuly  ad  milled  the 

3ilidity  of  the  general  claim,  by  accepting  the  cessions  of  this 

nd  other  States,  and  admitting  and  compromising  certain  reser\*a- 

rons  in  those  cessions. 

The  decision  of  the  court  at  Trenton,  in  fiwor  of  the  jurisdiction 

f    Pennsylvania,  did   not   necessarily  deny  the   vahJity   of  the 

laims  of  Connecticut  to  the  territory  beyond,  over  which  there  were 

L  o  conflicting  charters  or  prior  settlements.    But  the  protection  given 

'3'  a  royal  charter  of  government  against  the  encroachments  of  the 

xi^aother  country,  was  gone  ;  the  certainty  that  disputed  points  of 

l^z^oundary,  jurisdiction,  and  soil,  would  arrise,  was  absolute ;    the 

j^  jrmpathy*  of  a  majority  of  the  States  was  against  the  right  of  posses- 

^s  ion,  by  a  few  of  the  States,  to  that  vast  domain ;  the  desire  to 

•ring"  the  untouched  wilderness  under  the  influence  of  settlement, 

:iviIization,  and  free  institutions  was  general ;  these,  and  other  con- 

iderations,  inclined  the  people  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of  other 

Itates  having  claims  to  the  western  lands,  to  an  equitable  com- 

In  the  first  public  movement  in  Congress,  31st  January, 

783,  toward  a  cession,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  reservation ; 

►ut  as  claims  for  compensation  for  damages  done  to  property  in  the 

'fc^uming  of  several  towns  by  the  English,  were  urged  on  the  legisla- 

"•l  ure  of  the  State ;  as  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  besides 

snumerous  private  fortunes  were  seriously  injured  by  the  decision  of 

"^lie  commissioners  at  Trenton,  the  justice  of  reserving  a  portion  of 

ler  western  territory  to  meet  these  claims,  and  reassure  the  prosperity 

►f  the  State  in  future,  was  generally  felt  and  conceded. 

To  this  end,  the  Legislature,  at  the  October  session,  1783,  re- 

Lsserted  its  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  and  pre  emption  of  the  territory 

loeyond  Pennsylvania,  in  the  following  Act . 

Whereaa,  thi«  State  has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  ri^ht  of  juriwliction  and 
"^arc-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  western  limits  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
^fcylvania,  and  east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  extending  throur^^hout  from  the 
^^titude  41  deg.  to  latitude  42  deg.  and  2'  north,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  granted 

%  ic  right,  for  •1,000.000.    Out  of  this  purchase  came  the  **  Iluiland  Company's  Purchase,"  and 
'^he  **  Pultoey  Estate,"  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  western  Nt;w  York. 

•  So  early  as  1776,  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  "resolved 

mananimousiy,  that  the  very  extensive  claim  of  the  S.'ate  of  Vir^'iiiia  to  the  hack  lands,  has  no 

VvuiuUtion  in  justice,  and  that  if  the  same,  or  any  like  claim  in  ndmitred,  the  freedom  of  the 

■^mslier  states  and  the  liberties  of  America  may  be  thereby  greatly  en<lan;:ered  ;  this  couven- 

^ion  btinf  firmly  per&uadtd.  that,  tf  the  dominion  over  thotse  Inndii  hiiould  be  establiiihed  by 

^he  blood  and  treasure  of  the  United  States,  such  lands  ousht  to  be  consid«M'rd  an  a  common 

^Ftoek,  to  be  parcelled  out  at  proper  times  into  convenient,  free,  and  independent  govern* 

maent-L" 

In  the  years  1777  and  IT?*?,  the  General  Assembly,  by  r^snlvcs  and  inijfrnr.tion  to  the'r  del* 
^fatM  in  ronj^nss,  exprt»std  their  sentimento  in  cupport  of  tht-ir  claim  to  a  ]>arlicipalion  in 
"^hese  lands,  in  still  stronger  laii^uajre.  and  dtclin»^d  ncctd  nu'  to  the  c>>iife'!tr-ilioM.  nn  nccount 
^f  tbe  refusal  of  the  Ktdte^  claiming  them  rrdiisiTf'tj  to  cidr-  Mk  m  lo  ilu  I'nitfd  StaliS. 
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by  King  Charles  the  Second  to  the  late  colony,  now  State  of  Connectieat,  bearing 
date  tlie  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1602,  which  claini  and  title  to  make  known,  for 
the  information  of  all,  to  the  end  that  they  may  conform  themseWes  tberrto ; 

'^  Resolved^  That  his  excellency  the  GoYernor  be  desired  to  iasue  his  prodama- 
tion,  doclnring  and  assorting  the  right  of  this  State  to  aJl  the  lands  within  the  linuts 
aforesaid ;  and  strictly  forbidding  all  persons  to  enter  or  settle  thereon,  wHhoot 
special  license  and  authority  first  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Governor  Trumbull  issued  a  procla- 
mation, bearing  dale  the  15th  day  of  November,  1783,  making 
known  the  determination  of  the  State  to  maintain  their  claim  to 
said  territory,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to  enter  thereon,  or  geitle 
within  the  limits  of  the  same. 

Br   HIS   KZCELLCKCT 
JONATHAN   TRUMBCLL,   Es(II7IBX, 

GOVKRMOR  A!<D  COMMAKDBR*IN-CHIKr  III  AND  OTKR  TBB  StATK  OF  COMKRCncCT. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS  the  Legitlatvre  of  this  State,  by  their  Resolutions  passed  at  their  Sessions 
holden  at  New  Haven,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October  last^  did  declare,  that  this  State 
has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction  and  pre-emplwn  to  alt  the  lands  lying  west 
of  the  State  q/"  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  ertending  thrtmg^oMt 
from  the  lot.  4 1  deg.  to  lat.  42  deg.  2  mm.  nort/if  by  virtue  of  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  the  lid.  to  the  late  Colony,  now  State  of  Connecticut,  bearing  date  the  23d  day 
of  Aprilj  A.  D.  1G62  :  Which  claiui  and  right  they  are  d^emwud  to  assort  and  maaUain. 

I  DO  therefore,  at  the  desire  and  request  of  the  said  Legislature,  hereby  poblish, 
proclaim,  and  make  known  this  their  resolution,  assertion  and  determination  to 
all  people  whomsoever  it  may  concern.  And,  I  do  also,  by  this  my  Proclamation, 
strictly  forbid  all  persons  whatever,  from  entering  upon  or  settling  witliin  the  ter- 
ritory so  claimed  and  asserted,  without  special  license  and  authority  therefor,  first 
had  and  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  ;  as  they  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  to  which  they  may,  in  such  case,  expect 
to  be  exposed. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  $ealj  at  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
this  loth  day  o/ November,  Anno  Domini,  1783. 

JON™.  TRUMBULL. 

II.    CE68IOM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  RESERVED  LANDS. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1784,  Congress  adopted  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Congress,  by  their  resolution  of  September  Cth,  1T80,  having  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  press  upon  the  States  having  claims  to  the  Western  country  a  liberal 
surrender  of  a  portion  of  tlieir  territorial  claims  ;  by  that  of  the  10th  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  having  fixed  conditions  to  which  the  Union  should  bo  bound  ou 
receiving  such  cessions;  and  having  again  proposed  the  same  subject  to  those 
States  in  their  address  of  April  the  18th,  1783,  wherein,  stating  the  national  debt, 
and  expressing  their  reliance  for  its  discliarge,  on  the  prospect  of  vacant  territory 
ill  aid  of  other  resources,  they,  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  obviate  disagreeable 
controversies  and  confusions,  included  in  the  same  recommendations  a  renewal  of 
th(»e  of  Septempcr  6th,  and  of  October  the  10th,  1780,  which  several  recommeod- 
atons  have  not  yet  been  fully  complied  with. 

Resolved  J  That  the  same  subject  be  again  presented  to  the  said  States;  that 
they  be  urged  to  consider,  that  the  war  being  now  brouglit  to  a  happy  terroinatioD, 
by  the  personal  services  of  our  B(»ld:cr«,  the  fiupplies  of  propc*rty  bj-  our  cttizenii, 
and  loans  of  money  from  tliem  as  well  as  foreigners  ;  these  several  creditors  have 
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I  right  to  expect  that  fund*  will  be  provided,  on  which  they  niny  rely  fiir  iudemni- 
fieatioD ;  that  CongretM  still  consider  vacant  territory  as  an  important  resource : 
and  that,  therefore,  said  States  be  earnestly  pressed  by  immediate  and  liberal 
to  forward  these  necessary  ends,  and  to  promote  the  harmony  of  the  Union. 


The  State  of  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  oflfered 
to  make  a  cession  of  Western  territory,  but  under  such  restrictions 
that  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  same.  In  consequence  of  the 
above  recommendation  of  Congress,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
resumed  the  consideration  of  a  cession  of  their  Western  territory : 
and,  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  May,  1786,  passed  the  following  act : 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State,  or  any  two  of  them,  who 
shall  be  aUending  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be,  and  they  arc  hereby 
directed,  authorized,  and  fully  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  to 
make,  execute,  and  deliver,  under  their  hands  and  seals  an  ample  deed  of  release 
and  cession  of  all  the  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of 
Coonecticut,  to  certain  Western  lands,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty -first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western 
bouDdary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  siud 
Commonwealth  ;  and  fh>m  thenoe  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  con- 
tiDue  north  until  it  comes  to  42  dog.  and  2'  north  latitude ;  whereby  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands  lying 
west  of  the  said  line,  to  be  drawn,  as  aforementioned,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwcaltli  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
DOW  claimed  by  said  Commonwealth,  shall  be  included,  released,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  said 
States,  Connecticut  inclunve. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1786,  Congress  resolved,  "that  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  are  ready  to  accept  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
certain  western  lands,  beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
now  claimed  by  said  Cdmmonwealth  ;  and  from  thence,  by  a  lino 
to  be  drawn  north  parallel  to,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  said  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north 
until  it  comes  to  forty-two  degrees  two  minutes  north  lattitude, 
whenever  the  delegates  of  Connecticut  shall  be  furnished  with  full 
powers,  and  shall  execute  a  deed  for  that  purpose." 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1786,  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
executed  a  deed  of  cession  ngreeably  to  the  above  resolution,  and 
it  was  resolved  "that  Congress  accept  the  said  deed  of  cession,  and 
that  the  same  be  recorded  and  enrolled  among  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.'* 

The  cession  from  Connecticut  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  the 
»ame  manner  and  form  as  the  cessions  from  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  MassjLchusetts. 
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By  this  deed,  Connecticut  coded  to  the  United  Stales  all  her 
claims  lo  temtory,  commencing  one  hundred  and  twenty  statute 
miles  west  of  the  west  boundary  hne  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  course 
excepting  ami  reser\'ing  to  herself  all  east  of  that  line,  constiiuliDg 
an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  of 
an  average  widih  of  fifty-two  miles.  This  area  embraced  about 
3,300,000  acres,  and  includes  that  portion  of  the  present  Stale  of 
Ohio  known  as  the  Connecticut,  or  Western  Reserve,  and  covered 
by  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Lake,  Geauga,  Porlagei 
Cuyahoga,  Metlina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Erie,  and  the  north  part  of  Ma- 
honing and  Summit. 

Owing  to  this  reservation,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut 
to  the  territory  reserved,  was  not  conveyed  to  the  United  States  in 
the  deed  of  cession,  and  in  consequence  the  purchasers  of  the  re- 
served lands,  holding  their  title  under  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
could  not  submit  to  the  government  established  by  the   United 

t 

Slates  in  the  North-western  territory,  without  endangering  their 
titles,  and  Connecticut  could  not  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them 
without  inconvenience  and  expense.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  purchasers  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  to  cede  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  territory  to  the  United  States  ;  and  by  an  act, 
of  Congress  in  April,  1800,  the  President  was  authorized  to  release 
all  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
on  condition,  that  Connecticut  should  relinquish  all  territorial  and 
jurisdictional  claim  whatever,  to  any  lands  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  York.  This  was  done  by  Connecticut  in  May 
1800,  and  the  right  of  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  conveyed  by 
Congress  to  the  Stale  of  Ohio. 

III.    SALE  AND  ArPROPRIATION  OF  TAE  AVAILS. 

The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
October,  178G,  passe<l  an  act  directing  the  survey  of  that  part  of 
their  western  territory  not  ceded  lo  Congress,  lying  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  east  of  the  river  Cuyahoga,  to  which  the  Indian 
right  had  been  extinguished ;  and  by  the  same  act,  opened  a  land 
office  for  the  sale  thereof  Under  this  act,  no  part  of  this  tract  was 
sold. 

At  the  October  session  in  1791,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  the  reserve 
lands  among  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  to  pay  their  minis- 
ters, and  to  dispense  with  a  tax  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  was 
continued  to  the  next  session.  Up  to  this  time  the  highest  offer 
for  the  land  was  ^330,000. 
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In  1792,  the  assembly  made  a  grant  of  500,000  acres  of  iho 
^\western  portion  of  this  land  to  certain  citizens  of  New  London, 
^jroton,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Danbury,  for  destruction  of  their 
jproperly  on  the  burning  of  those  towns  by  the  British  troops.  This 
'Cract  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Fire  Lands." 

At  the  May  session,  1793,  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolve  ap- 
2x>inting  John  Tread  well,  James  Wads  worth,  Mar\'in  Wait,  Wil- 
Xiam  Edmunds,  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard, 
a-\nd  Sylvester  Gilbert,  a  committee  to  dispose  of  the  lands  as  fol- 


a  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut^  holdrn  at  Hartford  on  the 

second  Thursday  of  May ^  A.  D.  17U3. 

Resolved  hy  this  Assembly^  That  John  Treadwell,  James  Wa<lsworth,  MaPvin 

^Vait,  WiUiam  Edmunds,  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Klijah  Hubbard,  and 
Sylvester  Gilbert,  Esquires,  be,  and  they  arc  hereby  appointed  a  Committee,  to 
^eceirc  any  proposals  that  are  or  may  l>e  made  from  any  person  or  persons,  com- 
'Knuiy  or  companies,  for  the  purchase  of  tlie  territory  belonging  to  this  State,  lying 
'xvest  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  said  Committee  are  hereby  fnlly  au- 
'Vhorized  and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  this  State,  to  negotiate  with 
«iny  Mich  person  or  persons,  company  or  companies,  on  the  subject  matter  of  any 
^roch  proposals,  that  have  been  or  may  be  made — to  form  and  complete  any  con- 
tract or  contracts,  for  the  sale  of  the  said  territory,  if  any  proposals  shall  be  made, 
"^Hrhich  they,  or  any  six  of  them  agreeing  shall,  on  due  consideration,  judge  will  be 
advantageous  to  Uie  State,  and  the  best  that  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
^here  is  reason  to  expect  will  be  made ;  and  to  make  and  execute  under  their 
luinds  and  seals,  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  Uie  said  territory,  a  deed  or 
^eeds,  duly  authenticated,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  quitting,  in  behalf  of  this 
State,  all  riglit  title,  interest  and  claim,  iuridical  and  territorial,  in  and  to  the  same, 
to  the  said  purchaser  or  purchasers,  and  his  or  their  heirs  forever,  he  or  they  firt»t 
^ving  their  personal  note  or  bond,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  inhabitaintN  of 
this  State,  or  with  a  sufficient  deposit  of  bank  or  other  stock  of  the  United  States, 
to  fpcnre  the  purchase  money,  payable  on  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  for  the  use  of  this  State,  on  demand,  if  it  scould  ap- 
pear practicable,  or  beneficial  to  this  State,  or  otherwise,  at  a  future  day,  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  years  from  the  date,  and  if  by  annual  inKtallments,  the  last  installmt-nt 
to  be  payable  within  six  years  frr>m  the  date.     Provided  nevertheless,  that  the 
said  commitU*e  shall  not  form  and  complete  any  such  contract  for  the  sale  of  pa  d 
territory,  within  the  term  of  six  months  from  and  after  the  rising  of  tliis 
Assembly. 

The  lands  were  advertised  by  the  committed  apjx>inled  to  sell 

the    same    in   various    newspapers    in    the   United    States,   and 

particularly  in  the  Gazette  of  th^  United  States,  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

At  the  October  session,  1793,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Lower  House,  for  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  sale  to  constitute 
a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  civil  authority, 
and  selectmen  of  each  town  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  poles,  who  were  to  pay  it  over  to  the  committee  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  who  should  form  themselves  into  a  society  and 
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keep  up  public  worship,  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 
This  bill,  which  was  long,  was  debated  for  some  lime,  and  finally 
laid  aside,  and  a  large  committee,  consisting  of  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  an  immediate  sale,  and  of  its  appropriation  to  the 
support  of  religious  worship,  was  raised  to  report  a  new  measure. 
This  committee,  not  being  able  to  complete  a  bill  in  detail,  intro- 
duced the  following  brief  resolution,  which  was  passed  into  a 
public  Act : 

An  Act  establishing  Funds  for  the  support  of  the  Ministry  and  ScktMtls  of 

Education. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c,  That  the  monies  arising  from  the  salo  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  the  ■ame 
is.  hereby  established  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  whereof  is  granted,  and  shall 
bo  appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several  coeleeiastical  societies,  churches, 
or  congregations  of  all  denominations  in  thb  State,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  Um 
support  of  their  respective  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  schools  of  edu- 
cation, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  this  or  some  future 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

This  act  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  83  in  the 
affirmative,  to  70  in  the  negative — and  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Upi>er  House,  or  Council  Its  passage  was  followed  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  in  town  meetings  and  the  public  press, 
as  well  as  by  able  speeches  and  articles  in  its  advocacy. 

The  following  extracts,  from  a  few  of  the  numerous  articles  on 
the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
press  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and  the  report,  as  published,  of  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  May  Session  of  1794,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  resolution,  will  show  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  this 
])eriod  of  our  history,  on  our  religious  and  educational  institutions. 
The  fact  that  the  debate  was  reported  and  published  in  nearly  all 
the  papers  of  the  State,  (almost  the  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,)  evinces  the  interest  which  the  disposition  of  these  lands 
created. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  signed  "  A  Friend 
to  Societi/,^^  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  published  in  New  London, 
and  copied  into  the  Connecticut  Courant  and  American  Mercury.  It 
was  written  by  a  member  of  the  House  which  passed  the  resolution : 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  and,  indeed,  hinted  in  the  public  papers,  that  the 
AsHenibly  had  ordered  those  Ixmds  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  money 
given  to  the  priests  of  all  denominations  on  earth,  whether  I^esbyterian,  Epiaoo- 
paliun,  Baptist,  Anna-Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Lutheran,  Koman  CathoUo, 
Ariau,  Socinian,  Quaker,  Shaking  Quaker,  Mahometan,  Turk,  Jew,  Infidel,  drc 

In  the  Brst  place,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  x\ct  (»f  Assem- 
bly that  order  the  lands  sold  immediately  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  in  the  next  place, 
I  ask  whether  by  saying  that  all  denominations  in  this  State,  which  keep  up  puUio 
Wi»iship,  and  have  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  preached  to  tliem,  can  be  uudeiwtoud 
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1o  extend  to  all  thoee  descriptions  of  men  mentioned,  or  whether  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  many  of  them  coming  and  settling  in  this  State  ?  To  which  1  answer  that 
many  of  those  denominations  would  not  share  any  of  the  money,  as  they  do  not 
luiYe  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  nor  keep  up  public  worship,  and  tliat  there  is 
no  danger  of  many  of  those  descriptions  of  men  ever  coming  into  this  State  and 
settling,  and  if  they  should,  the  laws  of  our  State  are  such  that  they  could  not  very 
easily  become  inhabitants ;  therefore  they  could  not  share  any  part  of  the  monc}'. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  profession  in  this  State  at  present,  but  what  I  should 
wish  might  receive  their  proportion  of  the  money,  provided  they  form  themselves 
into  societies,  and  have  public  worship  among  them,  nor  any  but  what  I  think 
would  receive  their  proportion.  Though  much  has  been  said  about  its  being  a 
trick  of  the  old  standing  order  (so  termed)  to  have  all  this  money  come  to  their 
denomination,  I  do  not  bdieve  that  any  body  wishes  it,  and  if  the  method  proposed 
for  the  distribution  should  be  adopted,  and  left  with  the  authority  and  selectmen 
oi  each  town,  there  is  some  of  all  our  present  denominations  in  office  in  a  consid- 
erable  part  of  the  towns,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  equal  justice  will  be  done  in  the 
distribution. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  dissenters,  (so  called)  being  shaved 
(aa  they  term  it)  out  of  the  money.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  if  they  keep  up 
pablic  worship  and  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they 
will,  as  there  is  no  denomination  appears  to  be  more  zealous  and  more  in  fhvor  of 
publio  worship  than  they  do.  Some  say  they  do  not  want  any  of  tlie  money,  aa 
their  elder  preaches  without  pay,  as  the  apostles  of  old  did.  In  answer  to  this, 
the  money  is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  people,  and  thev  employ  such  preachers  as 
they  aee  fit,  and  if  they  got  their  preaching  done  without  pay,  and  have  publio 
worship  among  them,  they  will  receive  their  proportion  of  the  money  annually, 
and  they  may  bestow  it  to  charitable  purposes,  or  make  such  otlier  use  of  it  as  they 
please.  It  is  said,  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  and  pay  our  debts 
before  we  give  away  our  property.  This  State  owes  but  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  principally  to  individuals  in  the  State,  who  hold  securi- 
ties  against  the  State,  whicn  some  of  them  purchased  at  a  low  rate ;  and  there  ia 
a  balance  due  to  this  state  from  the  United  States  for  supplies  during  the  late  war, 
as  per  accounts  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  of 
619,131  dollars,  which  will  leave  a  balance  duo  to  this  State,  after  deducting  what 
the  State  owes,  of  289,131  dollars,  and  I  believe  that  (he  present  creditors  of  the 
State  had  rather  take  their  pay  out  of  the  balance  due  from  the  United  States, 
when  they  can  pay  them,  than  to  take  those  new  lands  or  to  wait  till  tliey  are  sold. 
Some  say  we  ought  to  pay  our  civil  list  with  it  Our  civil  list  is  so  small  that  a  trifling 
tai  annually  pays  it,  and  the  people  pay  such  a  tax  chei>rfully,  when  they  will  not 
pay  a  tax  to  supp(»rt  preaching.  Some  say  we  ought  to  mend  our  highways  with  the 
money,  but  we  meet  with  but  little  difficulty  in  this  business,  for  the  people  do  and 
will  either  turn  out  and  mend  the  roads,  or  they  will  tax  themselves  to  do  it,  unless 
in  some  extraordinary  instances  where  the  roads  are  very  bad,  and  much  wanted 
fiir  public  use ;  the  general  assembly  have  been  generous  enough  to  grant  lotteries 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  always  will  where  they  find  it 
necessary.  It  is  said  tluU  it  would  make  the  preachers  too  independent,  and  that 
they  would  not  be  so  attentive  to  their  studies,  and  one  writer  in  the  Connecticut 
Gaaette,  No.  1*'>G'J,  says,  it  will  make  them  tools  to  power  by  receiving  their  pay 
from  the  legislature.  Those  suggestions  are  without  foundation,  for  by  the  proposed 
method  of  the  distribution  of  the  money,  the  preachers  are  not  to  receive  their  pay 
from  the  legislature,  but  the  authority  and  selectmen  will  receive  it  from  the  funds, 
and  pay  it  to  the  committees  of  the  several  societies,  which  will  help  them  make 
good  their  c^mtract  with  the  preachers.  I  do  not  see  the  difference  between  es 
tablishing  a  State  fbnd  for  the  purpose  of  paying  ministers  and  that  of  establishing 
a  fond  in  any  particular  society  for  that  purpose,  which  is  the  ease  in  many  socie- 
ties in  the  State,  and  I  never  understood  that  it  made  the  preachers  any  more  in- 
dependent  of  the  people,  but  it  enables  the  people  to  pay  them  without  a  tax,  and 
by  that  means  prevents  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  societies  about  paying  their 
preacher.  I  believe  that  if  a  minister  should  behave  out  of  clmmcter  in  a  parish 
where  they  have  a  fund  established,  the  pcf)ple  would  be  as  likely  to  have  him 
],  and  settle  another,  as  they  would  if  they  paid  him  by  a  tax.     I  am  sorry 
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to  say  that  public  worf^1lip  has  grown  anfofihiomible  in  some  places  in  tliin  ^tate; 
and  1  believe  it  is  o>K'ing  to  the  people  having  an  aversion  to  paying  taxes  to  support 
i: ;  some  societies  which  once  had  a  minister  settled  and  paid  him  by  a  tax,  now 
have  none,  and  their  inccting-hooses  are  forsaken,  which  is  owing  to  their  disin- 
clination to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose. 

But  if  they  could  receive  money  from  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  one-half  of  a  re*- 
soiiiiblc  sulory,  they  would  likely  hire  preachers,  and  pay  them  the  remainder  by 
subficriptlon  or  some  other  way,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  laying  a  tax. 
I  never  yet  conversed  with  a  man  on  the  subject  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbatli, 
who  nia4le  ever  so  light  of  religion,  but  what  would  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
good  civil  institution,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  polish  the  youth,  and  to  keep  them  ftom 
mischief  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  in  &ct  it  was  a  good  school  of  morality.  Pnblie 
worship  has  been  so  much  on  the  decline  for  some  years  past,  and  so  little  encour- 
agements for  young  men  of  genius  and  learning  to  study  divinity,  that  many  bare 
gone  into  other  business,  such  as  tlie  law,  ^c,  who  otherwise  would  have  atodied 
divinity.  Tlioy  have  been  fearful  that  should  they  enter  into  the  ministry  and  be 
settled  in  a  g«x)d  wealthy  parish,  witli  a  promise  of  a  good  salor}*,  that  after  they 
had  been  settled  awliile,  and  having  a  family  to  maintain,  the  people  woold  he- 
come  uneasy  at  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  and  they  would  be  dismissed  without 
any  means  to  support  their  families,  which  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances. 
But  if  we  hud  a  fund  establbhed  sufficient  to  pay  them  a  reasonable  salary,  or  even 
one-lialf  of  it,  the  other  half  would  come  so  light  on  the  people,  that  they  wottld 
pay  it  without  a  tax  ;  then  young  persons  of  ability  would  study  divinity,  and  wo 
should,  in  many  instances,  have  better  preaching,  and  of  course  better  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  all  the  desirable  ends  of  so  good  an  institution  advanced. 

A  number  of  articles  were  published  in  the  Courant  over  the 
signature  of  "  Philanthropos,"  in  defense  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  schools,  using  substantially  the  argu- 
ments of  "  A  Friend  to  Sodety."  To  these  article^  "  Aristides " 
replies  in  the  same  paper : 

Candor  and  liberality  will  not  brand  the  people  of  Onnecticut  with  an  increas- 
ing disregard  for  religion,  or  with  neglecting  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
act  itself  proves  a  very  ditferent  disfKisition,  and  shows  the  important  light  in  which 
those  objects  are  viewed  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  citizens  of  this  State.  The 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  late  war  in  producing  a  relaxation  in  the  principloa  and 
practice  of  morality,  are  not  yet  entirely  removed ;  but  it  is  an  indisputable  foct 
(however  fiu'hionable  and  meritorious  the  observation  may  appear,  ^'  of  the  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  vice  and  immorality,"  and  however  much  the  observation  may 
be  sanctioned  by  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world)  that  public  and  private  virtue, 
and  an  attention  to  the  instruction  of  ^outh  even  without  any  assistance  from  our 
western  lands,  are  increasing  in  Connecticut.  Candor  and  liberality,  likewise, 
would  not  accuse  all  the  worthy  characters  in  the  State  who  suppose  that  preach- 
ing and  schooling  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  whole  share  of  public  b<»unty  for 
their  Bup[H>rt,  of  being  influenced  by  the  most  despicable  motives.  I  believe  that 
the  principal  part  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of,  as  well  as  those  who  lire  opposed 
to  the  act,  are  inHueiiced  by  the  same  motive — a  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
State.  It  is  only  from  the  dilterent  light  in  which  that  interest  is  viewed,  that  this 
opposition  in  sentiment  arises.  Tlie  amelioration  of  society,  which  is  aimed  at  by 
this  appropriation,  is  truly  the  most  important  object  whicli  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  a  human  legislature  :  it  is  only  in  the  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object, 
that  there  is  room  for  dispute  on  the  present  subject.  If,  as  this  writer  suppose*, 
all  the  importjmt  jmrposes  which  tend  to  improve  society,  are  answered  by  the 
present  appropriation,  it  would  be  absurd  to  alter  it :  but  the  less  discerning  part 
of  mankind  will  require  stronger  arguments  than  he  has  yet  advanced,  bi  fore  they 
can  give  their  full  assent  to  so  new  and  singular  a  pr<>|)OKition.  If  our  lands  are 
to  be  appreciated,  our  commerce,  manufactures,  husbandry,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise promoted,  our  hiphways  mended,  canals  cut,  and  the  like,  by  this  nppn>pria- 
tioo,  it  has  virtues  connected  with  it,  which,  for  my  own  part.  1  confess  I  had  never 
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templated  ;  and  if  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  calculated  and  designed 
"ttc  etfect  all  these  important  purposes,  I  confess  myself  yet  a  child.  With  equal 
'propriety  might  it  be  said  that,  to  supply  the  people  of  Connecticut  with  the  neces- 
sary article  of  bmoms  at  the  public  expense,  would  bo  to  promote  tlieir  iudustr}', 
enterprise,  and  the  like.  That  it  will  assist  people  to  pay  for  preaching  and  school- 
ing, it  evident,  but  that  it  will  make  that  preaching  or  schooling  any  better,  or 
more  attended  to,  is  witli  mo  very  doubtful.  Tlmt  it  will  have  any  further  observ- 
able effect  on  the  State  at  large,  I  can  not  yet  discover. 

Nine  or  ten  thousand  pounds,  according  to  this  writer's  calculation,  in  hard 
inoocy,  will  annually  flow  into  this  State,     lliis  is  soniething  less  than  a  shilling 
-for  each  individual,  and  will  not  produce  a  very  great  deluge  of  cash.     That  this 
triflinff  sura  (the  subject  of  so  much  contention,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  support 
the  iuhalMtants  of  tliis  State  a  single  day,  and  a  much  lessproiiuctive  revenue  thou 
one  day's  time  employed  in  useful  industry)  will  in  its  present  mode  of  appropriation, 
appreciate  our  lands,  enrich  the  state,  promote  indu9ti7,  &o.,  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 
All  calculations  which  ai'c  founded  upon  the  sup[N)sition  that  this  money  will 
essentially  add  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  people,  are  built  up)n  a  mistaken  princi- 
ple.    But  when  it  is  viewed  as  a  means  by  which  the  abilities  that  the  people  al- 
ready poseeea  may  be  called  forth  and  directed  to  useful  purposes,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  great  importance.     In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  conceive  that  a  favorable 
opportunity  is  now  presented  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  by  a  j  udioious  appro- 
priation of  the  money  in  question,  toward  promoting  industry  and  all  the  various 
branches  of  useful  knowledge  with  which  virtue  is  connected  ;  of  advancing  the 
state  of  Society  far  beyond  what  the  world  has  ever  seen.*    That  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  should  be  hastily  decided,  even  before  the  land  had  been  sold, 
and  before  there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  thoroughly  digest  the  subject,  argues  a  share  of  that  inipeifcction  which 
belongs  to  human  nature,  even  in  the   *^  pious  '^  majority  who  passed  the  act. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  apprehensions  of  Philanthropos  with  respect  to  this  act's 
bdng  necessary  to  support  the  nnking  cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  this  State, 
I  would  inquire  whether  the  present  opposition  to  the  «a/«,  and  especially  to  the 
appropriation  of  those  lands,  is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  ap])ropriation  ?    If 
a  relijg^on,  whose  principles  are  universal  love  and  harmony,  is  to  be  sup|>orted  and 
promoted  by  a  means  which  will  blow  up  the  sparks  of  faction  and  party  spirit  into 
a  violent  flame,  it  is  to  me  a  new  way  of  promoting  that  religion.     Much  better 
would  H  be  for  ilie  State  of  Connecticut  that  their  western  lands  should  be  sunk 
by  an  earthquake,  and  form  a  pait  of  the  adjoining  lake,  than  that  they  should  be 
transported  hither  for  a  bone  of  contention. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Mercury,  over  the  sigfniture  of  "  Pub- 
licola,"  thus  defends  the  motives  of  those  who  passed  and  favored 
the  appropriation  to  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  schools  : 

They  judged  that  the  urc  and  applicat'on  objected  to  would  diftuse  itself  more 
equally  and  uiiivenwilly  to  the  benefit  and  saving  of  every  individual  in  the  c<»mmunity, 
than  any  other  which  could  be  adopted,  and  that  the  uses  are  very  Important.  They 
believe<i  that  civil  government  is  essential  tu  the  liappiness  of  mankind  :  that  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  Cfod,  a  moral  government ;  and  must  lie  supported  by  moral 
principles  ;  that  tlio  Chri.Htian  religion  contiins  all,  and  the  only  e<»iis' stent  s}*stem 
of  morality  ;  that  the  end  of  civil  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  and  properties 
of  mankind,  and  to  prevent,  by  punishing  the  crimes  that  infringe  them  ;  that  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  the  m<«t  powerful  preventativt^s,  far  beyond  human  laws 
which  can  not  reach  tliem  in  thousimds  of  instances  ;  that  civil  communities  are 
capable  of  rewards  and  punishments  only  in  this  world,  and  the  measure  thereof 
to  be  according  to  their  national  virtue  or  vice  ;  that  the  early  adopted  system  of 
education,  and  of  public  instruction  in  religion  and  virtue,  by  succession  of  pious, 
able,  and  learned  nnnisters,  in  this  and  tme  sister  etate  especially,  have  been  the 
principal  means  of  preserving  the  stability,  virtue,  and  knowledge  which  have  dia- 

*  For  a  more  p^niciilar  conKid*'r.ifinii  nfih'ii  stubjtTt.  the  render  its  rt-fTrt-d  lo  a  pubUcatlon 
in  the  American  Mercury,  o(  Fib  ,  24iti,  Nu.  Go3,  (rr|iubli»iKi[  (in  i«age  72.) 
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tinguished  the  people  thereof,  from  the  beginning,  and  lately,  enabk'd  them  fc«- 
Bonably  to  foresee,  and  to  become  the  leading  instruments  of  fi^arding  against  their 
country's  danger,  and  to  secure  its  present  happiness  and  independence ;  therefore 
judged  it  their  duty,  by  all  proper  means,  to  cherish  and  support  the  sources  of  so 
much  good. 

Whether  these  motives  and  ends  are  equally  important  with  making  Ilighwayi 
and  Bridges,  the  public  will  judge  ;  and  at  least  believe  the  authors  of  the  mea- 
sure were  OS  g«x)d  friends  to  their  country,  and  acted  upon  as  disinterested  princi- 
ples, as  the  anonymous  authors  of  Buffoonery  and  ridicule. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  weapons  used  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  appropriation,  and  is  probably  alluded  to  by 
^  Publicola."  in  the  foregoing  extract  : 

A  CURIOUS  WILL. 

IN  THB  NAMB  OF  POPVLABITT— AMEN. 

We,  the  General  As-senibly  of  the  State  of  C********,  being  at  present,  as  we 
humbly  hope,  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  but  calling  to  mind  our  speedy  dissolu- 
tion and  departure,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  to  all  assemblies  once  to 
expire,  and  that  after  death  comes  the  Freeman's  Meeting,  do  make  and  publish 
this  our  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  and  form  ft>llowing,  viz. : 

Imprimit. — We  oonmiend  ourselves,  soul  and  body,  to  our  constituents,  in  sore 
and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful  re-election  in  April  next,  througli  the  superabundant 
merits  of  this  our  last  Will  and  Testament 

Item. — We  direct  the  full  payment  of  our  funeral  expenses,  according  to  our 
several  debentures,  for  which  we  have  already  taken  sufficient  order. 

And  as  to  our  just  debts  and  worldly  estate,  it  being  well  known  that  we  have 
already  spent,  appropriated,  and  given  away  the  whole  of  our  property,  because  it 
was  always  a  maxim  with  ourselves  and  our  predecessors,  to  be  generous  before  ve 
are  just :  and  we  are  therefore  now  deeply  insolvent  and  forced  to  borrow  money  for 
our  present  support.  Our  Will  is  that  our  Creditors  shall  hereafter  get  their  pay, 
how,  where,  and  when  they  can. 

And.  whcrea8,  the  State  aforesaid  is  seized,  in  its  own  right,  of  a  tract  of  land 
of  immense  value,  in  the  Western  Territory,  but  at  present  in  the  possessicm  and 
under  the  incumbrance  of  certiun  Indian  Tribes,  claiming  the  same.  And,  whereas, 
the  said  State  is  a  Minor,  under  tlic  age  of  twenty-one  years  since  its  first  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  we  are  the  legal  Trustees  of  said  Land,  to  the  use  and  benefit 
of  said  State,  and  to  account  therefor,  when  said  State  shall  arrive  at  years  of  dU- 
cretiotiy  if  such  contingency  ever  shall  take  place. 

And  whereas,  on  our  dissolution,  the  said  Trust  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges, 
will  devolve  on  and  insure  to  the  benefit  of  our  successors. 

Now,  therefore,  to  exclude  our  said  successors  from  the  benefits  of  said  Trust,  so 
far  as  in  us  lies,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  popularity  that  may  arise  from  our 
generous  donation  of  said  lAuds — We  do  hereby  order  and  declare,  that  our  stud 
successors  fiirevcr  hereafter,  shall  have  and  claim  no  right,  title,  or  interest,  in  and 
unto  the  said  Trust  of  said  Land,  or  to  the  powers  and  authorities  of  said  lYost 
appertaining,  except  in  manner  as  is  hereafter  specified,  viz. : 

1.  We  order  and  direct  our  said  successors  forthwith  to  sell  and  dispose  of  said 
Tract  of  I^nd  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  the  price  more  or  less,  under  the  incum- 
brance of  the  Indians  aforesaid,  according  to  then'  best  discretion,  if  any  they  have. 

2.  We  order  and  direct  that  no  part  of  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  ssad 
I^nd,  be  ever  applied  by  our  said  successors  in  payment  of  our  just  debts,  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  for  the  support,  maintenance,  or  education  of  said  State,  during  its 
minority,  as  aforesaid  or  afterwards, 

3.  We  hereby  give  and  bequeath  all  the  monies,  that  may  arise  from  the  sale 
of  said  Tjind,  which  may  herenAer  come  into  the  linnds  of  our  said  successors, 
forever,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Societies  in  said  State,  to  their  own  use  and  behoof— 
and  do  hereby  order  and  direct  our  smd  successors  to  pay  ov*r  and  distribute  all 
said  monies  to  and  among  said  societies,  whether  Pretibyterian.  Episcopalian,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Arian,  Socinian,  fniversalist,  Pupish,  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel,  of  any 
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Other  denomination,  now  known  or  named,  or  that  may  hereafter  arise,  and  exist 
a  sect,  before  or  at  the  reeeipt  of  said  monies ;  to  be  forever  a|)|>lii>d  for  the  support 
and  maintenance,  of  the  Clerfif}'  of  all  said  i  )eiiominati«>nH,  and  for  the  use  of 
schools  for  the  propn^tion  of  all  such  doctrines,  as  may  be  at  any  time  hereafter 
bdden  and  believeti  in  the  srud  sevcml  Ecclesiastical  Societies. 

And  we  do  order  our  said  suceensors  to  divide,  distribute,  appropriate  and  pay 
ever  smd  sums  to  and  among  said  Societies,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  as 
aforesaid. 

Provided  alway$^  and  it  must  be  understood,  that  if  our  said  successors  shall 
obstinately  and  willfully  refuse  to  make  said  sale  and  appropriation,  and  conform  to 
our  orders,  aforesaid,  then,  notwithstxmding  our  benevolent  intentions,  the  afore- 
said grant  must  and  will  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  force  or  viitue  in  law. 

To  fruard,  however,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  against  so  depUn-able  an  event,  we  ap- 
point the  Clerc:}'  of  said  several  denominations,  Executors  of  this  our  last  Will  and 
Testament  ■    end  desire  them  in  return  t«)  pray  us  out  of  that  Purgatory  of 

Political  Annihilation,  into  which,  on  our  dissolution,  we  must  of  necuaaity 
descend. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  liave  uplifted  our  hands,  this  day  of 

October,  A.  J>.  1703. 

Signed,  Sealed,  &c» 

A  writer  over  the  signature  of  "  Cimon,"  in  the  American  Mer- 
cury of  April  14, 1794,  in  advocating  the  appropriation  of  the  lands 
to  the  support  of  schools,  thus  speaks  of  their  condition. 

Little  need  bo  said  relative  to  the  schools  in  this  Stiite,  as,  1  pn'sume,  no  per- 
son will  pretend  that  they  aflR»rd  an  ample  supixji-t  for  a  family.  I  have  pjiid  oon- 
aiderable  atti^ntion  to  them,  ami  have  been  convorsnnt  with  them  for  a  number  of 
yunrs ;  I  shall,  therefore,  state  the  situation  of  them,  an  they  arc,  according  to 
my  own  knowledge. 

The  following  is  the  cnao  with  them  in  geneml.  In  a  few  towns  there  is  a  free 
achool,  which  is  always  84>  en)wdetl,  as  to  be  o(  noadvantag(.>  to  the  children  who 
attend  it.  In  some  towns  thL'n.>  is  one  seh(M>l  kept  by  a  man  throut^b  the  year  : 
and  in  the  other,  several  districts  in  the  s:inie  towns,  tlicix>  is,  eoinnionly,  a  school 
kept  throuirh  the  winter.  It  is,  most  generally,  kept  by  a  person,  who  lias,  in  his 
childhood,  learned  to  spell,  to  read,  and  t(»  cypher ;  and  fnnn  that  time,  luis  spent 
his  years  in  the  manual  employment  of  summer  and  winter.  When  he  has  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nineteen,  with  his  heiid  well  Kt<M'kc*«l  with  ignorance,  and  him- 
self too  laxy  U>  slni  wiiod,  or  dress  flax  in  winter,  he  gladly  maki-s  the  exchange, 
and  enters  the  scIuniI  Ivaise  f(»r  the  winter  months,  and  keeps  $chool ;  and,  for 
his  aervices,  receives  the  public  inoney^  which  is  distributrd  to  the  district  in 
«'hich  he  lives,  and  c«mMe«{Ui'ntly,  there  is  a  nominal  tehttol  kept  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  without  putting  the  proprietrn's  Ui  any  extu^nse.  During  the  summer 
months,  while  the»e  inttructort  are  howinff  corn  and  digging  potatoeSy  their 
place  is  supplii*d,  and  usually  made  good^  by  a  fiMtiale,  who  is  thi>  )>illar  on  wliieh 
the  education  of  c»ur  children  is  supported,  for  six  nvmths  in  the  year.  Now,  all 
these  ineonvenienecfl  arise',  primarily,  from  a  want  <»f  adef|uate  encouragement  to 
kistruetors;  who,  if  they  had  a  comiK*tenee,  to  sup|M>i1  tlienisi*1v(>s,  and  families. 
Would  be  induee<1  to  continue  in  the  employment,  |>erha|n  for  life  ;  and  conse- 

3Dently  prevent  the  exchange  of  teachers,  s<i  injurious  to  education;  and  timt 
efieiency,  can  not,  in  any  way,  Ik*  so  easily  8n|>i)lied,  nor  in  any  manner,  which 
will  so  little  ntfect  the  interests  of  the  iuluibitaiits  of  this  Stite,  as  by  the  appru- 
prkition. 

Ign«imnec  is  the  i;reat  f(»undatitMi  on  which  despotism  is  established,  and  aoiv 
ported.  Information  is  its  ninst  puii«:mt  and  successful  foe.  To  prevent  the  es> 
tablishment  of  a  monarchy  in  this  land,  it  is  nccesHary  to  pmmote,  and  encourage 
the  propngntion  of  leamini;.  And  are  tlioso  pi'rsons,  which  I  have  mentione<1, 
the  |»ru|>er  ones  to  be  employed  as  instructors  ?  Yet  they  are  employed  ;  and 
why  are  they  \  ISecnuse  that  the  encouragement  which  is  held  out  to  persons 
who  are  qualiik'd  for  iiistruetinir.  is  so  trilling,  that  it  is  not  an  object  wortliy  of 
tlivir  u<»t;ee.     No  niiui  of  a  giMj^l  cdui^ttion,  will  spend  his  life,  or  evverul  )vnrs 
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if  the  best  part  of  it,  in  teaching  8eh<K>l  for  forty  shillings  a  month,  anil  hnaH 
round  among  his  cmployei-s,  four  days  in  a  plaee.  People  say  thi.y  ean  not  aHohl 
to  give  more  for  seh(H)iiug.  Allowing  tluit  to  be  the  e;ise,  is  nut  the  appn^priatiuii 
caleulated  to  remove  the  necessity  of  their  giving  even  that. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  article  in  the  Mercury  for 
Feb.  ii4,  1794,  by  "  Civis"  referred  to  in  the  note  on  page  G3 : 

Tlie  appropriation  of  the  money,  which  shall  arise  fi-om  the  sale  of  the  western 
lands,  belonging  to  this  Statt*,  for  the  sup|)ort  of  the  niinistrj*,  and  sehools,  by  a 
resolve  of  the  Ix'gislature,  in  October  hist,  is  a  subject  which  has  eng:ija^'d  llie  ttt- 
tention  of  tiie  gtxxl  people  of  Connecticut.  The  motives  which  influenced  a  ma- 
jority of  that  Aiweinbly,  in  making  the  appropriation  will  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. I  consider  it  a  happy  circumstance  of  my  existence,  that  1  live  under  a 
government,  which  is  intluenccKl  by  the  sublime  motive  of  niiiking  its  subjects 
wiser  and  better.  The  appropriation  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  a  design  of  so 
much  conB<'<|Ui'ne<;  will,  if  pro|>erly  apj)lied,  extend  its  beneficial  efleets  beyond  all 
calculation,  liul  on  so  important  a  subject-— a  subject  in  which  the  happiness  of 
future  generations  is  involved,  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent  to  inquin*, 
whether  the  great  design  of  rendering  the  inhabitants  of  this  SL-ite  wiser  and 
better,  is  fully  embraced  in  the  plan  which  the  Legislature  have  adopted. 

Tile  gi'eat  family,  which  eoni]K»e  n  comnmnity,  are  connected  by  their  mutiia] 
wants,  and* the  intei\*st  of  the  whole  is  promoted  by  an  infinite  variety  of  arts  oiui 
employnunts.  It  belongs  to  the  legislative  power  of  tlio  community,  in  tlic  char- 
acter of  a  father  of  a  family,  to  extend  its  fostering  care  to  these  several  arts  and 
employments,  in  pro|x»rtionto  their  impoiiance,  and  the  obstacles  to  their  improve- 
ment. The  ai1s  of  reading  mid  writing,  which  arc  to  be  so  bountifully  supported, 
though  very  necessary,  are  not  the  only  arts  which  want  public  encouragement  in 
Connectiftut.  The  art  of  husbandry,  on  which  we  are  immediately  d<'pc>ndent  fin 
subsistence,  claims  an  equal  share,  in  on  appropriation,  which  has  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge  for  its  object.  It  bt«comes  the  more  neccssar}*  to  en- 
couriige,  in  this  Stite,  as  our  lands  are  all  occupied,  and  our  iuliabitants  emigra- 
ting by  thousands  into  other  States. 

Agi'iculture  is  eai)able  of  unbounded  improvement.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  by  a 
proper  appliention  of  the  labor  which  is  now  bestowed  on  farming,  in  this  Stal<», 
the  profits  would  be  doubly  increased :  and  am  as  clearly  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
now  land  enough  in  improvement,  to  employ  thrice  the  present  number  of  labor- 
ers, at  the  same  rate  of  advantage.  According  to  this  eailculation,  Connecticut  is 
Cii|Kible  of  supjx)i'ting  four  times  its  pn^sent  number  of  inhabitants,  merely  by  an 
impix)ved  management  of  our  lands.  The  encouragement  of  agi'iculture  claim*  a 
further  reg;ud  for  its  moral  and  political  influence  in  the  Stite.  The  healthy, 
jK'aceful,  industii(ms,  and  philosophic  life  of  a  farmer,  is  more  conducive  toward 
rendering  men  useful  niembei-s  of  stxiiety,  tlum  all  the  rea8<»ning  of  I'aul,  or  the 
eKM|uence  of  A))ollos,  whin  op{)osed  by  h«abits  of  idleness,  dissiimtion,  and  the 
coutuninating  influence  of  a  vicious  example. 

Another  art,  which  claims  a  share  of  public  encouragement,  from  its  influence 
on  the  i><»|)uIation  of  the  iSt.ite.  and  the  happiness  of  individwds,  is  that  of  preserv- 
ing and  restoring  health.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  ;  that  at  this  ( nlightened 
period  of  society,  and  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  famed  for  its  attention  to  liter- 
ature and  the  liberal  aits — the  profession  of  medicine  should  be  mixed  up  with  so 
much  ignorance,  myster}'  an«l  deception,  as  to  render  it  doubtful,  whether  we  are 
to  consider  it,  in  the  agErivgate,  us4.'ful  or  detrimental  to  connnuniiy. 

It  would  exceed  the  Umnds  of  a  newspaiKT  publication  to  enumei-ate  all  the 
various  arts,  which  are  suited  to  the  genius  and  cii-cumstances  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  and  which  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  ])Jitronize ;  or 
to  point  out  all  the  meth<>ds  by  which  they  could  bi'st  be  ]n*omoted.  The  inttitu- 
ti<m  of  8ocieti(.*s,  for  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  luis  in  other  countries, 
and  in  some  pjii-ts  of  the  Unitcnl  States,  been  highly  a«lvantageous.  In  Kun^ix'sin 
kingdoms,  where  lai*ge  estates  are  fretjuent,  the  funds,  necessaiy  to  pi*oinote  the 
di.>sign  of  such  soeiilies,  are  chiefly  supplied  by  donations,  or  v<»luntuy  subsi*rip- 
tions.  But  from  the  equal  distribution  of  proiK*rty  in  Conneetient.  httio  can  be 
expected  in  this  way.     It   is  probably,  on  this  account  that  all  a>-MK.'!ation8  of  tJiis 
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kind,  hare  here  been  of  little  consequence ;  and  will  likt'ly  cont'nuo  to  be  cqnnlly 
indfectual,  unless  tboy  are  patronize«l  by  the  public,  liut,  with  tliiri  «ulvaiitagi>, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world  no  well  calculatol  to  profit  by  such  institutions.  If 
a  society  wero  to  be  formed  for  the  improvement  of  apiculture  and  the  useful 
arts,  which  should  bo  properly  adapted  to  the  genius,  and  circnmst'inc^>s,  of  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  Conufcttcnt^— oomposcd  of  the  most  deservin^^  characters, 
ill  the  various  brancht>s  of  employment,  and  supported  by  a  respectable  fund,  it 
could  not  fail  of  bating  highly  advantageous.  One  trait,  in  the  character  of  such 
an  institution,  which  would  distinguish  it  from  most  scxMcties  of  this  kind,  should 
be  to  render  its  main  object  the  general  ditFusion  of  useful  kn(»wledge,  among  all 
c!assi>8  of  citix(.>ns,  rather  than  the  expensive  investigation  of  that  which  would  be 
leas  useful.  As  conducive  to  this  end  of  the  institution,  and  as  tending  to  increase 
the  stock  of  usc^ful  knowledge  in  the  State,  I  would  proijosu  an  encouragement  to 
public  libraries ;  and  also  the  distribution  of  newspapers,  and  other  useful  publica- 
tions, amongst  the  poor,  free  of  expense.  It  is  certainly  of  as  much  consequence 
to  encourage  roudlng,  after  the  knowledge  of  it  is  acquired,  as  to  assist  those  who 
are  learning. 

This  is  a  partial  sketch,  of  a  general  plan  of  education,  which  it  would  be 
highly  honorable  tor  tlie  Legislature  to  patronize,  with  a  liberality,  e4][ual  to  their 
abilities. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  appropriation,  which  is  designed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy,  I  would  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  conducive  to 
the  end  propose*!,  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  the  appropriation  applied  to  the 
ediu»tion,  and  blotter  qualification  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  important 
work  of  the  ministry.  If  the  clergy  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
their  pnifession  ;  particularly  to  that  simple  eleornnce  in  composition,  and  natural, 
enga^ng  delivery,  which  is  calculated  to  gain  atU.*nti(>n,  we  should  find  fewer  dis- 
putes between  ministers  and  people,  less  complaint  of  societies  broken  to  pieces  by 
ditT^rent  sectarifv,  and  of  the  unwillingness  of  piHvple  to  support  tht;  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  I  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizi>ns,  than  to  suppose, 
tluit  schooling  or  preaching,  will  be  neglected  by  them,  even  witliout  this  foreign 
aid.  They  have  long  been  in  the  Irnbit  of  supporting  these  important  branches  of 
histruction,  and  justly  famed  for  their  attention  to  them.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  see  the  whole  liberality  of  the  State,  exclusively  applied,  for  promoting  that 
mode  of  instruction  wliich  the  people  are  least  disposed  to  neglect.  New  aven- 
U(>s  to  the  human  heart  (without  neglecting  the  old)  must  be  ex])lorL>d,  for  calling 
f(»rth  into  action  those  monil,  and  )>olit4eal  virtues  which  add  dignity  to  human 
nature.  The  interest,  the  honor,  and  even  the  pride  of  numniui^t  be  enlisted  inti> 
their  service,  and  directi.»d  to  their  support.  The  plan  here  »uirgeHte<l,  in  which 
the  virtue,  the  wisdom,  and  experience  of  the  State,  is  to  Ik*  combined  agsiinst  vice, 
fo!ly,  and  ignorance,  if  judiciously  contrived,  and  liberally  sup{)ortcHl,  would  have 
an  important  influence  in  promoting  its  grand  design. 

I  conceive  tlint  most  of  the  real  advantages,  that  are  to  be  derive^l  from  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  ailvaneeraent  of  useful  knowledge,  in  ail  its  variou<)  branches, 
mny  be  obtained  by  a  smaller  sum  than  that  which  is  conteniplut<.*<i  in  the  resolve 
of  the  Legislature ;  and  wr>uld  suggest  the  propriety,  from  tlie  present  opposition 
to  the  appropriation,  as  well  as  on  true  pi'inoiples  of  economy,  of  resk-rving  one  half 
of  the  sum  in  question,  as  an  accunmlatiug  fund,  for  the  future  exigences  of  the 
State. 

The  donation  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  town  of  Boston,  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  its  appropriation,  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  life  and  precepts  of  that  venerable 
patriot,  designtni  as  a  lesson  of  economy  to  his  countrymen ;  and  may  well  be 
imitated,  by  the  small  State  of  Connecticut,  in  appropriating  this  their  last  and 
only  perquisite. 

Let  us  now,  without  ascending  into  the  airj*  regions  f>f  visionary  jirojectors,  ex- 
tend our  views  forward  twenty  years  from  the  prc»«ent  ticne,  and  carefully 
compare  the  probable  elTeets  of  su<2h  an  appropriation,  as  is  here  proposed,  with 
that  which  is  crtntemplatvd  in  the  resolves  of  the  Jycfislature. 

In  the  one  case,  fro!u  the  eneouraarement  granted  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
cnltore,  we  shall  see  our  lands  much  more  pl-t^.l(letive,  our  inhabit.'Uits  projMirtion- 
ally  iucreasetl,a  great  variety  of  manufactures  flourishing,  trom  the  bounty  of  the 
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State,  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  pervading  all  orders  of  people ;  the  gam- 
bling disposition,  excited  by  the  multiplicity  of  lotteries,  nearly  at  an  end. 

Our  citizens,  from  the  increased  number  of  useful  books,  with  which  they  are 
furnished,  attentive  to  reading,  and  already  much  better  informed :  The  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  instejid  of  being  taught  by  an  ignorant  doctor,  with  a  few  nselefls 
books  to  a  boy,  deficient  in  his  school  education,  (as  is  now  too  often  the  ease,)  fur- 
nished with  a  proper  school  for  instruction,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  the  art, 
and  healthy  old  age  loading  it  with  its  benediction.  The  clergy,  from  their  im- 
proved mode  of  education,  and  greater  regard  to  the  art  of  persuading,  com- 
manding the  attention  of  their  hearers.  From  which  drcurostanoe,  and  firum  the 
increased  information  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  the  ignorant,  enthosiastio 
declaimer,  finds  but  few  followers ;  and  wo  have  the  satisfiietkin  to  see  religion, 
and  learning  prevail. 

If  we  now  inquire,  by  what  means  this  great  improvement  has  been  c^flEccted  ? 
it  may  be  answered  by  an  appropriation  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
being  one  lialf  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the 
Western  Territor}%  belonging  to  this  State,  the  remaining  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  being  then  put  at  interest,  and  the  interest  annually  loaned  with  the  prin- 
cipal, has  now  amounted  to  about  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ddlars, 
being  almost  double  the  whole  sum  which  the  land  was  then  sold  for ;  a  part  of 
which  is  now  ready  for  a  new  appropriation. 

In  the  other  case,  we  will  suppose  some  one  of  our  elderly  people  to  be  ques- 
tioned, by  an  inquisitive  youth,  who  has  read  in  some  old  nevrspaper,  or  fonner 
edition  of  geography,  of  a  large  fertile  territory  then  belonging  to  Connecticut, 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  that  land  was  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and 
to  what  purpose  it  was  appropriated.  The  old  man  will  answer  him  that  it  was 
sold  for  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  schools.  He  will  further  be  asked,  what  improvements  have  been 
made  by  this  generous  donation  of  the  State  ?  '*  Why  truly,"  says  the  old  man, 
**  people  have  grown  so  wicked  in  these  days,  and  so  inattentive  to  every  thing 
but  their  amusement,  tliat  I  cnn-t  see  as  any  real  advantage  has  arisen,  from  the 
pious  intentions  of  those  goo<l  people  that  appropriated  the  money.  Our  8choi>l- 
masters  are  more  ignorant  than  they  were  then ;  and  people  are  more  neglectful 
of  public  worship.  It  used  to  be  supposed,  tliat  by  having  the  ministry  supported 
by  a  fund,  we  should  got  rid  of  all  these  fhlso  teachers ;  but  it  set^ms  to  me,  there 
are  rather  more  now  than  there  were  then.  They  have  taken  the  advantage  of 
this  donation,  nnd  it  has  helped  to  support  a  great  many,  that  could  ne\'er  have 
got  a  living  without  it."  After  making  proper  allowance,  for  the  preference  of 
age,  to  the  days  which  arc  past,  we  may  rationally  infer,  that  little  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  religi(»us,  or  literary  complexion  of  the  State,  by  this  important 
measure. 

I^et  us  now  take  a  general  view,  of  the  succeeding  generation,  whom  we  will 
suppose  to  be  acquainted  with  the  appropriation  ;  and  see  them  jogging  on,  in  the 
old  steps,  which  their  fathers  have  trod ;  and  consoling  themselves,  at  the  end  of 
every  year  that  by  a  saving,  in  their  minister  and  school  rate,  they  have  one  dollar 
more  for  &mily  or  tavern  expenses. 

At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  1794,  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  October,  1793,  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  after  an  animated  discussion,  was 
passed  by  a  vole  of  109  yeas,  to  58  nays.  The  Upper  House  did 
nqt  concur  in  the  repeal,  but  united  in  the  passage  of  a  Resolution 
suspending  the  sale  of  the  lands.  As  the  debate  expressed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time,  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  decided  the  policy  of  the  State  adversely  to  its  appropri- 
ation to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  we  publish  it  as  reported  for 
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the  Hartford  Gazelle,  (No.  37,  May  19, 1794,)  and  copied  in  all  the 
^papers  of  the  State  in  the  same  month. 

House  of  Rcpresentatives,  May  16,  1794. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  hoiue  entered  upon  consideration  of  the 
Yill  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  Establishing  Funds  fur  the  Support  of  Public 
IVorship  and  Schools  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Fierson,  of  KiUingworth,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker. — In  order  to  determine  whether  it  bo  expedient  to  repeal  the  act 
<»f  appropriation  in  question,  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  the  act  and  see  what  its  oper- 
^ODs  will  be,  and  then  see  what  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  will  be  ;  and  unless 
on  a  candid  examination  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  revocation  is  calculated  to 
promote  Uie  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  vote 
lur  the  bill  before  the  house.  The  words  of  the  act  are  these  : — ^*  That  the  monies 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  territory  belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  the  ume  hereby  is  established  a  perpetual  fuhd,  the 
interest  whereof  is  granted  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  tho 
several  E^lesiastioiU  Societies,  Churches,  or  Congregations,  of  all  denominations 
in  Uiis  State,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  support  of  their  respective  ministers  or 
prcuchers  of  the  gospel  and  schools  of  education,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  adopted  by  this  or  some  future  sesMon  of  the  General  A8iM;nibly.'' 

The  design  of  the  grant  is  to  give  encouragement  to  schools  of  education  for 
children,  and  schools  of  morality  for  all  classes  of  citizens.  Such  part  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  fund,  as  the  legislature  shall  think  pro|)cr,  after  the  land  is  sold,  to 
allot  to  the  support  of  schools,  will  without  doubt  be  annually  divided  to  such 
societies  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  established  within  certain  local  limits,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  lists.*  Now,  sir,  we  annually  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
a  tax  of  40#.  on  the  thousand  of  the  list,  and  many  societies  also  lay  another  tax 
upon  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  then  so  large  a  burden  remains  to 
be  paid  on  the  polls  of  the  children  instructed,  that  in  many  districts  in  this  Stato 
they  are  nnable  to  keep  schools  more  than  half  the  year,  and  some  instructors  are 
employed  very  incompetent  to  the  business.  What  proportion  of  the  monies  tho 
legislature  shall  think  proper  to  allot  to  this  purpose,  I  know  not ;  but  the  interest 
of  400,000  dollars  would  amount  to  but  about  as  much  as  an  annual  tax  of  one 
penny  on  the  pound  ;  and  I  am  conBdent  it  is  not  a  larger  sum  than  would  be  use- 
ful lor  this  purpose. 

Now,  sir,  did  any  person  ever  find  fault  with  this  part  of  the  appropriation  ?  I 
presume  not.  I  ask  why  then  should  it  be  repealed  ?  Relative  to  that  {wrt  which 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  support  of  the  gospel,  the  interest  will  be  apportioned  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  societies  or  congregations  of  all  denorniiiationfl,f  without  preferring 
one  sentiment  or  mode  of  worship  to  another  ;  or  even  tho  existing  sentiment  or 
mode  of  worship,  when  the  money  is  divided  to  any  other  which  future  genera- 
tions shall  choose  to  adopt  For  the  words  of  the  grant  are,  to  be  by  them  appli(*d 
to  the  support  of  their  respective  ministers  or  preiichers  of  the  gospel ;  that  is, 
those  whom  the  societies  shall  choose  from  time  to  time  ;  neither  does  the  grant 
exclude  societies  which  shall  hereafter  form  ;  for  the  regulations  are  to  be  made 
by  some  future  assembly,  and  they  will  take  care  that  justice  be  done  in  this  rej»peet. 
Sir,  I  can  see  no  objection,  which  any  person  who  believes  the  gospel  to  be  of  divijio 
authority,  and  that  public  worship  is  calculated  for  the  good  of  society,  can  possi- 
bly make. 

It  is  well  known  that,  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  State,  the  whole  burden  and 
expense  of  supporting  public  instruction  botli  in  Science  and  Morality,  lies  upon 

•  As  all  denominations  Khool  their  children  together,  and  no  other  pocietien  are  known, 
in  law,  for  this  purpose,  this  would  do  justice  to  all  the  citizens,  and  comport  with  the  trui 
spirit  of  the  rrant. 

t  Thi»  will  also  include  those  conprecations  who  support  public  worship,  and  not  confined 
within  certain  local  limits.  Whether  this  division  would  be  annual,  or  whether  once  in  a 
eertain  number  of  jears,  or  the  people  once  forminir  agreeable  to  their  own  choice,  f<hall  take 
It  to  hold  during  the  time  thev  support  the  public  worship  and  ministry,  subject  to  division 
only  in  case  another  society  should  be  e<4ablished  within  the  same  limits,  or  whether  in  soms 
other  mode,  would  be  df^termincd  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  Probably  anuual  certlfi* 
Cttss  that  the  money  had  not  the  vear  before  been  misapplied  would  be  requisite. 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.J— 25. 
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the  societies  ;  for  tlic  towns  luivc  nothing  to  do  either  relative  to  the  rapport  of 
■clt>>.>U  or  the  giw^pi'l,  except  in  thoeie  few  instances  of  small  towns,  which  coniirt 
of  only  one  luented  society,  llierefore,  to  have  the  interest  00  to  the  aocietiet  or 
congregations,  i»  the  only  method  in  which  it  can  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of 
inRiructioii.  This  will  enable  tlie  people  to  support  the  gospel,  without  laying  so 
large  a  tax  as  at  present  is  necessar}- ;  and  as  the  interest  of  the  fund  will  be  paid 
in  nicney,  and  in  largo  sums,  which  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  preacher  tlum 
what  is  received  by  taxes  on  the  people,  it  will  enable  them  to  settle  their  ministen 
with  smaller  salaries. 

iiut,  sir,  let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  consequences  of  a  repeal.  Has  it 
not  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  best  politicians  in  this  State,  that  the  wisest  vse 
wh  eh  can  be  made  of  those  lands  will  be  to  fund  the  avails  for  the  benefit  of  oor- 
•elves  and  p<j««terity  ?  This  has  been  determined  by  solemn  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  if  ihe  Asssembly  should  revoke  it,  it  is  on  the  principle  that  no  appropriation, 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  can  be  permanent ;  consequently  uo  other 
fund  fiir  the  general  benefit,  will  ever  be  attempted,  and  whenever  the  land  is  told, 
the  monies  must  necessarily  be  lodged  in  the  Treasury  unappropriated,  and  peti- 
tions for  grants  for  particular  purposes  will  be  numerous.  Those  petitions  will 
lengthen  thtr  session  of  the  General  Assembly, and  thereby  make  the  State  a  large 
expense,  and  as  half  a  million  of  acres  has  aln«dy  been  granted  away,  without 
doubt  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  will  be  exhausted.  But  further,  sir,  the  appropri- 
ation is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  public  instruction,  which  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  uecessar}-  in  a  republican  government :  and  a  repeal  can  as  well 
be  made  at  any  time  previous  to  the  actual  division  of  the  money,  as  at  the  present 
tinte  if  the  pe<»ple  after  having  seen  the  grant,  and  contemplating  the  subjects  a  few 
years  shall  wish  it,  t)r  the  exigences  of  the  State  shall  require  it.  Therefore  there 
can  bo  no  reas^^m  given  why  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  it  at  the  present  timc^— a  re- 
vocation, therefi^re,  would  look  liko  a  pubUo  declaration,  that  no  part  of  the  avails 
of  ihnfic  lands  shall  ever  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  public  instruction. 

Now,  sir,  under  these  circumstances,  can  any  member  present  vote  for  the  WIl 
before  the  house?  If  the  house  have  assembled  with  their  nsoal  candor  I  am 
pcFHuaded  the  number  will  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Benedict,  of  Reading.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  hare  as  much  candor  as 
the  gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  when  therefore  I  express  my  sentiments,  and  give 
my  reasons  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  has  advanced,  I  trust  it  will  be  imputed 
to  difference  of  opinion  and  not  to  want  of  candor.  I  regard  the  prewnt  as  not 
the  proper  time  to  sc-ll  the  lands  in  question.  The  price  of  those  lands  n  rising, 
they  are  a  species  of  property  that  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  By  the  report 
fif  the  committee  for  selling  these  lands,  it  seems  that  if  they  should  be  soM  now, 
the  purchase  money  would  not  bo  upon  interest  until  four  years  fimm  this  time. 
As  the  last  proposals  which  have  been  made,  amount  to  double  the  sum  which 
wad  first  offered,  we  may  conclude  that  the}'  will  still  rise  in  value.  And  if  wo 
should  sell  them  according  to  the  proposals  which  have  been  made,  the  parcfaasera 
would  make  great  gains  by  the  appreciation  of  the  lands  without  paying  interest  for 
tlie  purchase  money. 

[As  Mr.  Benedict  was  proceeding;  to  make  some  further  obaerrations  to  shew 
tlie  inexpediency  of  selling  the  western  lands  at  present,  he  was  called  to  order,  on 
the  frround  that  the  observations  were  not  pertinent  t(}  the  question  bc&4v  the 
house  ;  the  Si>eaker  decided  that  Mr.  Benedict  was  not  in  order.] 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  objections  against  the  appropriation.  We  hold 
up  the  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  those  lands.  This  claim  on  our  part  being  in- 
jurious to  the  native  inliahitants,  the  trne  owners  of  the  soil,  tends  to  imlStter 
their  minds,  and  prolong  a  war  which  is  extremely  detrimental  to  our  conntr}*. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  importance  of  supporting  tlie  Gergy ;  I  am  tHw&ys  ready 
to  do  my  proportion  towartl  giving  them  an  honorable  support;  but  tno  mod« 
pointed  out  by  the  act  of  appropriation  is  very  ineligible,  and  occasions  great  dis 
satisfaction  among  the  people.  Tlic  Clerj;}' are  not  interested  in  tliis  qnoatkni , 
they  are  entitled  to  a  support  ;  the  people  of  the  se%-enil  societies  areboono  by  con- 
tract to  pay  their  salaries,  whether  this  appropriation  is  carried  into  effect  or  not. 
Tlie  people  are  accustomed  to  the  taxes  which  are  uec<.8sar\'  for  this  purpose,  and 
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pay  them  willingly.  If  you  lighten  these  taxes,  it  will  cause  the  burthen  upon 
"Zbem  for  other  purposes  to  bo  uroportionably  heavier,  und  it  will  l>e  the  oecfiHJon 
of  general  uneasiness.  I  wuula,  therefure,  reserve  the  fuud  in  quet»ti<>n  for  other 
Yieecssary  parposeSj  and  to  efiect  objects  of  public  utility,  wluch  the  f>eoi>Ic  being 
less  accustomed  to,  would  not  be  so  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Phelps^  of  Stonington,  observed  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  ap- 
propriate the  avails  of  what  we  have  not  got  possession  of,  and  compared  the  ap- 
propriating act  to  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  s«)ld  theboni>(kin  before  he  caught 
the  bear.     It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  let  the  business  lie  ojumi,  and  not  ap- 
propriate the  avails  of  the  lands,  before  wo  kuow  uhut  will  be  done  with  them. 
>Vhen  we  have  soW  the  lands,  and  got  the  money  for  them,  the  Ix'gislature  will 
l)e  able  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.     I  am  opp<»e<l  to  nppropriiitions  of  this  kind — 
they  lead  to  dangenius  consequences.     If  wo  look  into  history,  we  shall  see  the 
ill  effiwts  of  enriching  the  clergy  and  making  them  independent.     If  the  clergy 
lind  themselves  enriched  by  the  funds  which  are  provided  for  their  support,  they 
'^'dli  not  be  faithful,  diligent,  and  attentive  to  visiting  their  people ;  but  they  will 
l>ecome  negligent,  and  instead  of  minding  the  profHT  duties  of  their  office,  they 
'^n  be  taken  up  with  useless  controvercues  and  altercations.     In  t^nne  countries  in 
Europe  one  third  of  their  property  is  in  the  Iiands  of  the  clerg}*,  who  m*e  a  dead 
'^weight  on  the  community,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  public  burthens.     To 
ayoid  these  inconveniences,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  putting  power  or 
'^vealth  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.     They  ought  to  be  o:)  dept-ndent  ui>on  their 
people,  as  tiio  members  of  tho  house  arc  upon  their  constiturnts.     Whenever  the 
time  happens  that  these  monies  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  Legisla- 
ture will  have  wisdom  enough  to  dispose  of  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  apportioned  out 
to  the  several  towns  in  the  i^tate.     I  acknowledge,  Mr.  S(>eaker,  that  I  am  not  so 
methodical  as  the  gentleman  who  has  taken  care  to  write  out  his  speech  before- 
liand.     The  gentleman  calls  for  reasons  why  the  act  of  appropriation  should  be  re- 
pealed.    Its  having  a  t<>ndency  to  liosten  tlie  sale  of  the  InntU  at  the  present 
un&vorable  time,  is  a  reason  for  tho  repeal.     Some  former  transactions  in  tho 
government  will  reflect  light  on  the  present  subject.     After  tlie  proprietors  of 
IHartford  and  Windsor  had  cheated  the  then  colony  of  Ginneetieut  out  of  one  half 
^  the  then  thirteen  western  towns,  tlie  rest  in  the  year  1732  were  sold,  except  tho 
town  of  NorfiJk,  which  was  so  poor  tliat  nobotly  would  buy  it.     Afterwards  in  tho 
^ear  1762,  that  township  was  bid  off  at  veudno  at  Middietown,  ond  was  sold  for 
more  than  the  other  six  towns  and  a  half.     Tho  clerg)*  have  great  influence, 
though  this  influence  is  not  so  great,  as  when  they  t(M>k  a  man  out  of  the  pulpit, 
«nd  placed  him  in  the  chair  of  this  house.     Tliey  will  exort  all  their  influence  to 
luive  the  lands  sold  in  their  time,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  avails.     To  wi&h  for 
power  and  wealth  is  natural,  it  is  human  nature  ^  I  neknowk-dge  it  in  myself,  and 
T>elieve  the  clergy  have  tho  same  propensity. 

Mr.  Kirby,  of  Litchfield,  observed,  that  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
by  the  people  at  large  since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  that  he  presunuil 
'Very  few  new  ideas  would  be  produced  by  the  present  debate  j  but  on  a  question 
of  suoh  magnitude  ho  felt  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote. 

He  conceived  that  the  house  in  contemplating  the  hill  under  consideration, 
would  be  naturally  led  to  two  principal  inquiries — 1st.  Whether  any  appi-opriation 
of  the  avails  of  the  western  lands  be  at  this  time  ex]>edient — and.  2d.  If  an  appn»- 
priation  be  expedient  at  the  present  time,  whether  the  one  made  by  tlie  Act  in 
October  last  be  tho  mr«t  eligible. 

As  to  the  6rsl  question,  he  conceived  that  when  gentlemen  reflected,  that  this 
State  was  in  possession  of  no  other  funds  but  the  western  lands — that  she  cnvne»l 
considerable  debts,  and  was  subject  to  the  daily  calU  of  her  creditors  ;  that  in- 
numerable sudden  and  unforeseen  events  might  tiike  place  and  demand  the  imnu- 
dilUe  application  of  these  funds,  it  would  obviously  appear  to  be  injudicious  and 
inexpedient  to  make  any  appropriation  at  this  time.  It  hud  ever  lK>en  f(»und 
convenient  in  all  well  regulated  governments,  to  have  some  resources  within  their 
immediate  reach,  as  a  security  against  accidents  and  provision  for  such  exigenci'S 
as  might  suddenly  demand  their  strength  ;  and  prudence  would  certainly  sugiri'st 
tlie  tame  necni^ssity  for  making  a  like  provision  in  this  State,  since  it  was  in  her 
power  ao  easily  to  do  it.  Whenever  the  land  should  be  sold  ami  converteil  into 
money,  it  might  be  funded  and  placed  in  a  productive  bituution  ;  the  produce  might 
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fVom  time  to  time  be  applied  under  the  contn)1  of  the  legislature,  as  the  exigence 
of  the  State  ehould  require.  Unleas  the  purpuee  fur  which  the  lands  were  appro- 
priated the  last  BCtwion  was  of  great  urgency  and  necessity,  he  conceived  there 
was  the  greatest  propriety  in  laying  it  aade  until  we  liad  converted  the  lauds  into 
money,  when  |H.*rliaps  many  other  objects  of  more  importance  might  present 
thenifielves.     Therefore,  on  this  ground,  he  was  for  passing  the  bill. 

As  to  the  second  question,  he  conceived  that  if  a  permanent  appropriation  most 
now  be  made,  we  ought  to  repeal  the  act  of  last  session,  and  appropriate  in  a  dif- 
ferent  manner.  }{e  acknowledged  that  with  him  the  support  of  religion  and  edn- 
<*ation  Were  important  objects,  and  he  presumed  that  no  serious  contention  opon 
that  point  would  take  place  in  the  house,  but  he  conceived  that  the  advoGates  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  drew  very  wrong  arguments  from  their  preroisrs. 
lie  believed  that  ilie  cause  of  religion  and  the  good  order  of  society,  would  be 
greatly  injured  by  the  appropriation  under  consideration.  It  would  become  a  con- 
tinued bone  of  contention,  which  would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  every 
religious  society  throughout  the  State.  K  the  distribution  of  the  money  is  to  bo 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  societies  now  organized  and  established  by  law,  H  will 
be  very  unequal,  and  become  a  source  of  continual  clamor  and  animosity.  If  the 
distnbution  is  to  extend  to  all  the  religious  persuasions  now  existing  in  this  State, 
or  that  may  hereafler  arisi^  its  effects  will  be  still  more  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  people.  Ever}'  dissatisfied  party  will  separate  and  form  a  new  society,  until 
the  whole  State  is  subdivided  into  inconsiderable  petty  districts.  One  very  great 
evil  will  result  from  this.  Itinerant  preachers  without  either  morals  or  ability,  will 
be  employed  for  the  small  trifie  of  public  money  which  the  parish  draws;  a  reli- 
ance upon  this  fund  will  in  time  produce  an  inattention  to  all  other  provision,  and 
the  strong  rooted  habits  of  the  people  to.  provide  for  learning  and  pious  clerg}* 
men,  will  be  overcome :  remissness  and  inattention  to  any  provision  will  suocei^l, 
and  tliat  venerable  order  of  man  become  the  most  ignorant  and  dissolute  in  society. 
From  known  principles  in  human  nature  he  supposed  this  conclusion  might  be 
fairly  drawn.  lie  observed  that  the  people  of  this  State  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  support  their  clergj'men,  and  if  tliere  was  no  interference  of  government  to 
weaken  those  habits,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  an  able  ministry  would  be  pro- 
vided and  8up|>orte<l ;  that  it  was  commonly  done  cheerfully  and  with  more  ease 
to  the  j^>eopIe  than  any  other  part  of  public  expense. 

That  he  Imd  only  hinted  at  the  heads  of  some  of  the  leading  arguments  which 
satistied  his  mind  that  the  net  of  appropriation  passed  last  session,  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed J  therefore,  on  both  grounds  he  was  induced  to  ^ve  his  vchcc  in  favor  of  tlie 
bill. 

Mr.  Ilolbrook,  of  Derby,  expressed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  appropria- 
tion, and  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  That  he  was  willing  to  do  his  part  in  paying 
the  expense  of  public  worship  and  education ;  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  appro- 
priate the  avails  of  the  western  land  in  any  way  at  the  present  time  ;  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  have  an  equal  right  in  tliosc  lands,  and  ouglit  to  receive  an 
equal  benefit  from  them  ;  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  State  would  be  a  better  way  of 
employing  the  money ;  it  would  be  ill  policy  for  the  State  to  divest  itself  of  this 
property  ;  if  it  should  be  now  appropriated,  it  would  be  fixed,  and  the  State  could 
not  touch  it.  If  war  should  commence,  there  would  be  no  resource  but  dirvH^t 
taxation.  Other  States  have  funds  which  yield  them  a  revenue ;  those  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  20,OiMJ/.  annually.  We  should  hold  this  property  f<ir  such 
public  exigences  as  may  hereafter  arise.  We  have  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  fu- 
ture legi.siatures,  and  think  tliat  they  will  misapply  this  money  ;  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  will  be  as  wiw*,  and  as  worthy  of  the  public  ctmfidence  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  ilyde,  of  Norwich,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  subject  had  been  suf- 
ficiently discussctl,  and  movexl  that  the  hill  might  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Waterbury,  said,  that  he  did  not  feel  very  anxious  to  have 
the  present  question  decided — ^he  trusted  future  assemblies  would  be  ns  wise  as  the 
present  An  answer  to  Mr.  Phelps*  objection  that  the  appropriation  would  make 
the  clergy  inde|)endent ;  he  did  not  see  that  it  would  Imve  tliat  effect.  The  act 
puts  the  moni«.-s  into  the  hands  of  the  scK^ietii'S ;  the  clergy  can  not  touch  it  witliout 
the  vote  of  the  society.  When  I  hear,  said  he,  arguments  used  that  are  entirely 
<mt  of  the  question,  I  wish  to  have  them  answered.  The  gentleman  from  Derby, 
(Mr.  Ilolbrook,^  objiKits  against  the  act  of  appropriation,  because  it  puta  it  out  uf 
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the  power  of  any  tucccedinj^  assembly  to  dispose  of  the  money.  To  this  I  on- 
vmeSy  that  if  that  act  is  irruvucablo  and  unalterable,  it  follows  that  we  can  not  re- 
peal it  now.  But  if  wc  can  repeal  that  act  now,  then  his  objection  thut  the  act  is 
irrevooable,  falls  to  the  ground.  I  was  not  for  having  the  former  act  pass  the  last 
sesnon ;  1  wished  it  might  have  lain  over  to  this  session  fl>r  consideration  ;  but 
seeing  that  it  has  passed,  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed  hastily.  1  could  wish  the 
fNTtiseut  bill  might  have  a  thorough  discussion  at  this  time,  and  then  lie  for  furilier 

consideration,  and  be  finally  continued  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

[Mr.  Hopkins  made  several  other  remarks,  which  we  could  not  directly  hear.] 

Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Canterbury,  observed  lliat  the  matter  now  in  question  has  been 
so  much  agitated  in  the  State,  and  among  the  members  of  the  house,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  have  a  lengthy  debate  on  the  subject.  The  gentleman  last  up 
thinks  the  bill  ought  tolie  for  further  discussion,  and  be  finally  continued  to  the  next 
session.  As  a  reason  for  this,  he  says  the  minds  of  the  piM>ple  have  been  agitated 
by  the  subject ;  and  he  thinks  that  wo  ought  not  to  take  off  this  agitation.  But  I 
would  ask,  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  why  we  should  not  relieve  this  agitation,  if  in  fact 
the  public  mind  lias  been  so  agitated  ?  The  present  is  the  most  opportune  time 
for  quieting  the  minds  of  the  |)eople,  and  setting  the  matter  entirely  at  rest.  As  to  the 
idea  that  the  appropriation  is  not  repealable,  I  answer,  that  the  grantors  and  gran- 
tees being  the  same  body,  it  follows  of  consenuence,  that  the  grant  is  revocable. 
If  the  policy  of  tlie  measure  be  considered,  its  having  a  tendency  to  precipitate  the 
rale  of  the  lands,  is  a  weighty  objection  against  it.  It  is  not  expedient  to  hurry 
the  sale  at  this  time,  because  of  the  probability  that  the  kinds  will  rise  in  value. 
We  need  not  be  in  haste  to  put  the  property  out  of  our  hands,  because  we  know 
not  what  public  exigences  may  arise,  which  may  render  it  absolutely  neccssar}*  to 
take  it  for  the  use  of  the  State.  To  establish  a  separate  order  of  men  is  contrary 
to  the  public  good  and  to  the  real  principles  of  republicanism.  If  one  order  of  men 
is  privileged  and  elevated,  the  rest  will  be  proportionably  depressed  ;  and  feeling 
this  depression*  they  will  bo  extremely  uneasy.  I  do  not  object  against  granting 
mone)'  for  the  support  of  schools,  nor  am  I  hostile  to  the  clergy  ;  they  arc  useful 
men  in  their  place.  But  when  they  deviate  from  their  proper  line  of  duty,  and 
assume  that  which  belongs  to  the  province  of  others,  they  are  hurtful.  However 
sanctified  the  clergy  were  in  former  times,  their  conduct  was  in  many  instances 
injurious.  They  are  not  so  bad  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  when  they  opfMised  a 
respectable  man,  and  completely  run  him  down  because  he  opposed  the  charter 
of  Yale  College.  ITiey  have  sometimes  resolved  among  themselves,  whose  election 
they  would  &vor,  and  whom  they  would  oppose.  When  such  conduct  is  pursued 
there  will  be  men  enough  who  will  depend  ujion  the  clergy  for  their  influence  in 
the  State.  To  set  up  an  order  of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  exert  an  impro[>er  inf!u- 
ence,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  probability  of  a  war,  operates  as  a 
reason  against  the  appropriation,  if  war  should  take  place,  it  will  be  difHcult  for 
Congress  to  raise  money  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  ;  they  must  make  application  to 
the  States  ;  and  the  property  in  question  might  be  a  happy  resource  to  prevent  our 
exp«*riencing  the  effects  of  direct  taxation. 

The  ecclesiastical  societies  support  their  clergy  voluntarily  ond  easy.  If  these 
funds  are  finally  granted,  they  will  still  be  so  fiar  under  the  legislature,  that  if  the 
people  apply  them  to  any  other  purpose,  the  clergy  will  petition  the  legislature,  and 
in  this  way  obtain  the  money,  whatever  the  wisluMi  of  the  people  may  be.  The 
gentleman  from  Killingworth,  says,  "this  appropriation  is  a  wise  and  i)olitio  mea- 
sure." The  solicitude  to  dispose  of  this  money  in  such  haste,  reminds  me  of  the 
man  who  hod  found  a  carbuncle  of  great  value.  This  fortunate  man  was  anxious 
to  dispose  of  his  jewel  In  such  a  way  as  would  be  perfectly  secure  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose he  went  and  sunk  it  in  n  pond,  where  neither  he  nor  ony  body  else  could 
ever  find  it  again.  There  is  no  need  of  our  being  in  such  lioste  to  diisjiose  of  this 
property  ;  we  may  wait  till  we  have  got  possession  of  it ;  and  then  we  ouijht  to  put 
h  to  the  best  use.  This  appropriation  is  far  from  being  the  best  use.  If  the  benefit 
of  this  fund  is  to  extend*  to  all  denominations,  which  exist  at  present,  and  may 
exist  in  future,  it  will  make  the  greatest  confusion,  in  pnrtingr  it  out  to  all  who  will 
be  from  time  to  time  entitled  to  it.  If  it  is  not  to  extend  to  all.  future  as  well  as 
present,  it  is  laying  a  prohibition  upon  people,  that  th*"^'  mnv  not  alt«.r  their  fiiith 
Under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  proportion  i»f  this  fund.  If  it  is  to  go  to  all 
yon  most  drvkic  by  liste,  wh«.n  there  are  no  local  bounds.     Listers  must  make  the 
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sc|^«ration  ;  this  will  occasion  fiartics  to  get  in  iMicn :  contention  and  ooDfosoo 
will  be  the  e<)i)8('<|ueiioe.  if  you  resort  to  the  rule  of  denomi nations  who  are  now 
ill  existence,  it  will  be  the  cAuite  of  Law-Kuits  and  coutrovenuea,  to  determine  what 
deBcription  of  |K'rtttM)8  are  entitled  to  reeeive  the  funds. 

Mr.  JVi&»elU  of  Windsor.  The  lull  befitre  the  House  contemplates  a  busiuess  of 
singular  iiii|>oruuice — which  tlius  far  in  debate  has  been  managed  with  a  pleasing 
caiidi>r :  tlil  vt-ry  lately  1  hud  no  opprehensiun  of  a  disaatibfaetion  resting  upon  the 
niiiid«  of  the  ^(tod  eiiixeiiK  of  the  State ;  in  c<uufe«)uence  of  tlic  resoWe  of  the  last 
session  of  this  Aweinbly,  relative  to  the  appropriation  of  the  avails  of  the  western 
lands.  1  livo  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  this  has  not  appeared  within  my  obser- 
vation :  Perhaps  the  |)eople  where  I  liavo  been  mcjstly  conTersant  have  not  been 
attentive  to  the  subject — if  tliey  have,  they  may  have  misjudged. 

The  principli's  on  which  the  resolve  passed  ought  to  be  reviewed  upon  the  pro- 
scait  occasion  ;  some  <^f  which  I  will  attempt  as  they  now  occur  to  my  mind  ;  pre- 
vious to  which,  however,  sir,  some  obs^vations  advanced  in  support  of  the  present 
bill  ought  to  be  noticed  ;  as  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  tlie  members  of  this  House 
have  come  together  not  with  a  fixed  determination  to  pass  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation liantily,  but  to  hear,  deliberate,  and  determine  upon  due  reBection. 

It  lias  b<>en  observed  by  the  member  from  Redding,  that,  '*  if  we  appropriate  to 
any  set  of  men,  or  to  any  particuUir  use,  we  make  a  war  with  the  Indians.**  Tliis 
I  must  consider  as  pointing  directly  to  the  question  of  selling  the  landa,  therciure 
not  to  be  answered  ujion  the  present  question. 

It  has  been  remarki-d  by  the  same  gentleman,  by  the  honorable  member  from 
Stonington,  and  others,  in  advocating  Uiis  bill,  tliat  "  the  legislatare  at  all  fatnre 
periods,  will  be  able  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  prodoctiooa  of 
the  avails  of  the  western  lands  ;  and  that  from  time  to  time,  they  ought  to  make 
the  application.''  The  answer  is  tliat  the  wisdom  of  snoceasors  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  here  is  a  trust  committed  to  the  present  generation,  in  the  course  of 
Imrnan  events ;  and  for  which  we  are  hoMen  and  bound  to  account — ^we  are  in 
duty  bound  so  to  manage  with,  and  preserve  it,  as  that  it  may  not  be  wasted  and 
lost.  TIksc  gentlemen  fiirtlier  observe  tliat  the  appropriation  as  it  now  stands*, 
**  will  in  effect  produce  an  independent  clergy  in  the  State — they  reason  as  to  his- 
tory of  such  in  past  ages,  that  the  people  of  the  State  oheerfuUy  pay  the  minister's 
tax,  and  ought  to  be  continued  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  tliat  the  clergy  will  immedi- 
ately have  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  lands  sold,  to  gain  pooseasion  of  the  avails.** 
These  arguments,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  grounded  upon  an  idea  that  the  resolve  makes 
u  grant  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  clergy  personally  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd,  or  ineousistent  with  the  a)>parent  meaning  and  natural  understand- 
ing of  the  resolve,  according  as  it  has  just  been  read  from  the  record.  The  grant 
is  no  other,  sir,  tluin  an  equal  distribution  to  all  ecclesiastical  societies  in  the  State, 
for  the  expresKcd  pur|>o8e  of  aiding  tliem  in  the  supfjort  of  their  ministry,  and  in 
the  liteniry  education  of  their  children  ;  do  tliey  not  need  it  ?  are  they  not  bound 
tt}  provide  for  and  support  a  ministry  ?  and  are  there  not  niany  parishes  unable, 
though  by  a  standing  law  (»f  the  State  amenable  for  th«r  neglect ;  and  do  not  tlie 
]ierfornianci'S  of  the  ailvocates  for  this  bill  demonstrate  the  great  advantages  and 
benefits  of  our  scholastic  institutions.  We  are  told  by  the  members  from  Litch- 
f.eld  and  Derby,  ^'  that  the  appropriation  b  not  made  to  the  best  nsc,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  appropriation  at  present,**  that  ^*  in  case  of  war,  a  fund  of  this 
money  would  be  convenient."  Tliis,  sir,  is  the  first  and  only  use  I  have  heard 
com|»ared  with,  and  preferred  to  tlie  uses  direoUd  by  the  resolve,  and  ought  to  be 
exaniine<l.  The  )>ower  of  making  war  rests  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  that  pncrnineut  provides  for  it :  and  should  the  State  of  Connecticut  bo 
called  upon  for  their  pro|K7rtion,  even  by  a  direct  tax,  is  there  a  people  on  earth 
more  ready  and  cheerful  to  bear  tlieir  part  in  a  just  and  necessary  defense?  This 
fiu!t  is  renieinbcred  in  the  lost  French  war  by  many  gentlemen  present ;  their  at- 
tention to  it  in  the  late  wair  evinces  it,  and  the  great  balance  now  reported  in 
favor  of  the  St;ite  upon  tlic  adjustment  of  tJio  public  accounts,  clearly  proves  tlie 
truth  of  the  (MMsition. 

It  is  said  by  the  centleman  from  Canterbury,  that  when  the  dergy  become  in- 
dependent, they  will  lvc<mie  pf>litical  ictriguers,  ^*  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  support  f  *  This  is  considerins'  Uie  avails  of  the  lands  as  given  to  the  clei^  ; 
this  in  no  sense  is  consistent  with  the  terms  or  semse  of  the  resolve  ;  they  have  no 
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direct  connection  with  any  part  of  it,  but  secondarily  in  payment  of  their  salary  and 
rapport,  and  snch  part  as  hereafter  may  be  directed  ;  tlie  remainder  to  schools — 
so  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  p^rcat  object  of  the  appropriation  was  and  is  public  in- 
Btmction,  both  literary  and  mora),  in  every  future  generation,  to  tlie  end  of  time. 
h  IB  not,  neither  is  any  part  of  it,  the  separate  property  of  any  county,  town  or  in- 
dividual ;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  its  corporate  capiicity 
— and  its  trustees  ar«  under  solemn  obligations  so  to  preserve  it,  that  posterity  may 
have  the  benefit ;  and  if  it  be  applied  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  resolve,  I 
must  believe  that  those  noble  and  important  purposes  and  ends,  will  be  answered 
— most  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Windsor.  When  the  gentlemen  call  on  us  to  point  out  the  best 
mode  of  disixising  of  this  money,  they  address  themselves  to  men  of  less  confidence 
in  their  invention  and  wisdom.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  devise  a  better  plan 
than  that  in  the  Act  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal.  That  Act  ought  not  to 
have  passed  when  it  did.  Nothing  on  the  subject  ought  then  to  have  passed.  I 
had  not  then,  1  have  not  now,  the  assurance  to  appropriate  this  vast  pro|>erty  to  an 
unalterable  purpose.  Sir,  much  reflection,  and  mature  deliberation  are  requisite, 
before  we  assume  that  important  business. 

It  »  very  positively  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  appropriation  made  is  the 
best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise ;  that  the  people  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  the  gospel  very  reluctantly ;  that  should  we  be  involved  in  a  war, 
taxes  for  a  war  will  be  cheerfully  borne,  for  that  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  in 
support  of  war.  I  answer,  the  people  are  inured  to  taxes  for  the  support  i^xhe 
dergy,  and  abhor  war  with  all  its  attendances ;  suffer  impositions  to  maintain  hos- 
tilities very  unwillingly.  The  curse  upon  us  is  that  we  have  so  many  men  in  the 
pulpit  who  are  so  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  people  shoukl  reluctantly  pay  their  money  for  chips  and  porridge  instead 
of  the  genuine  milk  of  the  word.  Where  the  people  are  so  wise  and  fortunate  as 
to  chooae  an  able,  learned,  and  pious  [reacher,  they  contribute  to  his  support  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  but  nothing  is  so  burdensome  as  taxes  to  support  a  war. 
Some  gentlemen  may  live  where  people  are  unwilling  to  support  any  clergyman  ; 
but  those  places  must  be  rare ;  a  truly  respectable  clergyman  is  a  blesshig  tliat 
most  people  recognize  and  rejoice  in.  I  am  not  of  that  fi4)ur  and  gloomy  sort  that 
think  all  virtue  is  in  the  grave  with  generations  past ;  Urho  pore  over  the  imairincd 
degeneracy  of  the  present  age.  I  believe  that  with  the  general  diffusion  of  science, 
virtue  and  morality  keep  pace,  and  that  with  more  knowledge  there  is  more  true 
religion.  There  never  was  a  more  predominant  taste  for  sound  intitruction,  and 
pure  pulpit  eloquence,  than  at  the  present  day  in  this  State.  The  people  do  not 
require  the  aid  designed  to  be  afforded  them  by  the  Act  in  question  ;  they  are 
distrusted  and  provoked  by  it.     Take  away  this  bone  of  contention. 

When  the  representatives  returned  home  fVom  the  last  session,  the  people  in- 
quired, **  What  have  you  done  with  our  money  ?'*  "  Disjxjsed  of  it  for  your  b«nefit ; 
we  have  appropriate<l  it  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  gospel."  **  What  I 
have  you  absolutely  disposed  of  that  vast  property  in  this  sudden  iimnncr,  without 
consulting  us :  without  knowing  what  any  of  us  even  thought  on  the  subject ;  without 
giving  us  an  opportunity  of  offering  our  sentiments,  and  harmoniously  uniting  in 
some  general  object ;  without  giving  us  any  information  of  the  subject  of  your  de- 
fiberations ; — we  have  never  even  neard  of  such  a  project,  until  you  have  com- 
pleted it !"  **  I  atn  above  consulting.  You  have  elected  me  to  represent  y^u — 
nave  invested  me  with  all  your  authority  ;  I  despise  your  populnr  chjiraott^rs,  who 
would  inquire  of  their  constituents  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  wished  ;  I 
have  ai*tod  my  own  judgment,  and  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  thousands  among  our  c«>nst4tuents  who  were  at  leo^t  as 
well  qualified  to  sit  in  this  house,  as  we  were  who  filled  it  at  the  last  c^cssion.  ilow 
many  of  us  of  that  minority,  told  the  house  that  wo  had  never  heard  t»f  such  a  de- 
ngn  as  this  appropriation ;  that  we  did  not  believe  our  constituents  at  homo  hud 
ever  heard  of  it;  that  we  wished  the  bill  postponed  tliat  wo  might  have  an  oi»por- 
tunity  of  consulting  on  the  matter  among  the  people.  Though  I  do  not  hold  the 
representative  bound,  unconditionally  by  the  opinions  of  his  c^instituents  on  ordi- 
nary occasions ;  yet,  sir,  if  there  be,  among  all  the  public  objects  in  our  govern- 
ment, ONB.  on  which  the  people  ought  to  be  consulted,  if  there  be  o.\e  jwint  of 
legislation  in  this  State  on  which  the  opinion  of  tlie  representative  ought  to  be 
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directed  by  that  of  hia  oonstitaniti,  it  10  that  of  this  viist  and  only  remaining  pn>- 
perty.  of  the  body  politic  of  Ck>nneotJout,  by  which  not  only  this,  but  many  genera- 
tions to  come  are  to  be  strongly  aflSsoted.  I  mean  nut  to  impeach  the  late  hoiue 
of  representatives  of  being  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  wicked  riews  ;  but,  sir,  I 
say  this  business  was  conducted  with  a  very  onbeooming  degree  of  haste,  a  very 
nnjnstifiable  and  driving  spirit  This  appropriation  was  last  session  compared  widi 
a  tax  of  a  million  dollara,  or  more,  laid  on  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
a  fund  to  effect  this  object,  which  no  men  woald  vote  for  without  the  general 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  people.  This  idea  was  not  then  answered,  nor  the 
objection  suggested  by  it  obviated.  Suppose  this  money  distributed  among  the 
people,  who  are  the  lawful  proprietors  of  it ;  and  then  by  an  act  of  this  Assembly 
called  back  into  the  treasury  to  be  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  of  th'is  ast. 
There  would  be  no  diflfi^renoe  in  the  measures  but  that  <i  the  circuity  of  the  latter 
pnxiess.  But,  sir,  the  people  have  no  wishes  for  a  distribution  of  this  money. 
They  believe  there  are  many  objects  of  public  necessity,  mnnifioenoe  and  great 
public  utility  to  which  it  may  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  future  Assemblies, 
an  events  may  occur.  Our  State  debt  b  not  yet  discharged  ;  a  great  number  of 
public  duties  are  not  fulfilled ;  war,  or  some  general  overwhelming  calamity  may 
burst  upon  us.  This  resouroe  destroyed,  this  fund  dissipated,  we  have  nothing 
left  to  resort  to  bat  ao  odioas  tax  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  many  addresses  to  our 
justice  and  our  benevdenoe.  If  this  money  should  come  into  our  treasury,  will 
any  man  say  that  there  will  be  intrigues  and  practices  to  obtain  it  for  partial  pur- 
poses 7  Future  assemblies  will  bo  as  wise  and  honest  as  we  are ;  we  have  no  riffht 
to  make  ourselTes  their  Conser^'ators ;  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  they  shaU  dis- 
i>ose  of  this  money  in  this  way  and  in  no  other.  I  hope  this  act  will  be  repealed ; 
I  do  not  in  my  conscience  believe  that  it  will  answer  one  good  purpose  ;  I  impute 
no  wicked  motives,  but  it  is  a  monument  of  weakness.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  grant 
and  can  not  therefore  be  repealed.  It  is  no  grant ;  the  grantors  and  grantees  are 
one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  mere  legislative  declaration,  or  direction,  how  this 
money  shall  be  used.  The  people  heartily  disapprove  of  this  act ;  wipe  it  out  of 
existence  ;  take  away  the  shackle,  and  let  them  sit  down  peaceably  tc^gether  and 
consult  on  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  I  have  no  fears  that  this  money  will 
be  applied  to  partial  and  improper  uses ;  when  we  set  this  matter  where  it  was 
before  this  act  passed,  the  public  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the  agitation  it  now 
suffers  ;  the  result  i^ill  be  favorable  to  order  ;  the  money  will  be  put  to  good  uses. 

The  people  have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  the 
business  ;  repeal  the  act  and  afford  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Watson,  of  KiUingworth,  observed.  That  the  monies  intended  by  the 
Act,  are  those  arising  on  the  sale  of  the  western  lands,  said  to  belong  to  this 
State.  If  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  would  concede  that  we  have  no 
such  monies,  the  question  would  bo,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  make  such  appro- 
priation while  it  existed  only  in  idea,  like  a  castle  in  the  air  ;  but  since  this  was 
not  conceded  he  would  assert  that  we  had  not,  nor  ought  to  have  in  tlie  present 
state  of  affairs,  any  money  arising  on  the  sale  of  those  luids.  He  understood  that 
the  lands  in  contemplation  were  inhabited,  that  they  were  inhabited  by  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  unhappily  at  war,  and  with  whom 
we  wished  to  make  peace  ;  that  the  lauds  were  in  f)a«t  theirs,  and  not  ours ;  and 
we  had  as  good  right  to  dispose  of  any  other  inhabited  part  of  the  earth  as  of  this 
in  question  ;  that  those  people  were  not  ignorant  of  our  claiim.  nor  of  our  endeav- 
ors to  sell  the  lands  under  their  feet;  these  measures  he  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  those  people,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  a  spirit  of 
hostility,  and  to  firastrate  all  endeavors  for  peace.  One  gentleman  had  observed 
that  he  would  not  sell  the  bear-skin  before  he  caught  it,  another  had  considered 
the  animal  as  already  caught  and  dead  ;  for  his  part  he  did  not  think  it  dead,  he 
wa9  afraid  it  would  scratch  yet ;  that  should  we  in  any  sense  undertake  to  sell 
those  lands,  the  purchasers  would  advance  upon  our  pretended  right,  they  would 
be  anxious  to  gain  the  possession,  and  we  could  have  no  assurance  that  they 
would  not  attempt,  or  even  effect  it  by  force  of  arms :  and  thus  while  nn  the 
ground  of  our  pretended  right,  the  purchasers  may  be  extirpating  those  inhabitants, 
we  may  be  devoutly  applying  the  avails  in  pious  uses.  lie  conceived  gentlemen 
must  feel  themselves  to  be  under  some  great  and  pressing  obliention,  or  tluy 
would  not  oomply  with  such  a  measure — he  wi»hed  to  know  whether  it  was  a 
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christian,  a  moral,  or  political  duty,  and  in  few  words  attempted  to  ahew  that  it 
eould  be  neither. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Hartford.  Two  questions  arise  on  the  subject  in  debate 
"  One  whether  any  appropriation  bo  expt'dient,"  the  other  "  whedier  the  appro- 
priation now  made  be  the  most  bcnviicial.'' 

On  these  questions  I  will  suggest  those  considerations  that  to  mo  appear  im- 
portant for  right  determination. 

The  appropriation  is  represented  as  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  future  Legis- 
latures ;  no  such  construction  can  be  &irly  implied  from  the  measures.  We  are 
&r  from  ima^niag,  that  succeeding  assemblies  will  be  leas  wise,  tlian  \vaai. 

By  the  resolve  in  question,  a  productive  fund  was  contemplated,  the  principal 
to  be  kept  entire,  and  the  interest  applied  to  objects  useful  to  all  our  citixi>ns. 

Is  such  an  establishment  expedient.  Without  it  or  a  similar  operation,  tho 
money  could  not  be  productive.  It  must  remain  in  the  treasury  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  partial  arrangements  from  time  to  time.  In 
that  case  would  not  particular  and  local  intereKts  often  govern  in  its  disposition. 

Does  not  experience  show  when  a  large  surplns  of  money  is  in  the  treasury, 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  exigences  of  government ;  we  become 
prc^rtionably  liberal  in  our  expi.'nditures.  Applications  for  grants  increase,  and 
more  easily  succeed.  Such  a  state  of  tho  Tr<.>asury  efl^^ets  all  the  departments 
of  government.  If  we  had  a  million  of  dollars  in  possession,  unfundt>d  and  unap- 
propriated, could  we  be  sure  that  the  salaries  of  our  officers  would  not  be 
advanced  beyond  an  adequate  comp(>nsation,  and  our  civil  list  expenses  increased. 
Tho  gentleman  from  Derby  says  ^*  other  States,  especially  New  York,  possess 
large  revenues.''  What  is  the  consequence  of  the  want  here  of  a  similar  appliea- 
tkm,  contemplated  by  the  resolve,  will  tho  inhabitants  on  this  State  suffer  on  a 
comparison,  with  theirs,  in  respect  to  information  or  manners.  Their  officers 
of  govemoent  live  in  splendor ;  while  too  many  of  the  people  are  illiterate  and 
depressed.  Our  citizens  of  all  ranks  are  distinguished  for  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  useful  information. 

These  reasons  convince  me,  some  kind  of  appropriation  is  necessary.  It  is 
said,  **  the  measure  is  premature  ;  the  land  ought  to  be  converted  into  money 
before  any  appropriation  is  made." 

If  the  arguments  urged  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  ;  apply  with 
any  force,  to  evince  that  point ;  it  is  obvious  I  think  they  apply  with  like  force  in 
fevor  of  an  appropriation  befi>re  the  call.  For  might  not  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  non-appropriation  of  the  money  for  a  length  of  time,  also  in  a 
degree  take  place  on  its  coming  into  tho  treasur}',  when  a  provision  Is  made  for 
the  sale  of  tne  lands,  whereby  the  State  is  to  part  with  their  right  to  the  soil,  is 
it  not  wise  and  equitable  to  make  provision  to  secure  to  tlie  people  the  avails  of 
the  sale  by  an  appropriaticHi  for  their  benefit,  and  that  of  posterity.  Suppose 
instead  of  a  sale,  a  partition  of  the  lands  should  be  thought  most  advisable — 
either  to  towns  or  societies.  Can  any  person  say  a  sequestration  of  it,  or  the 
avails,  if  ever  sold  for  certain  valuable  purposes,  might  not  with  propriety  be  made 
at  the  same  time — where  is  the  difTcrence  ;  is  not  the  sale  and  appropriation  a 
more  easy  and  praoticuble  partition  and  distribution  of  the  avails  of  the  lands 
among  the  inhubitaiits  of  the  State. 

If,  as  some  imagine,  no  appropriation  of  public  monies  by  an  Assembly  is  an 
faifringemcnt  of  the  rights  of  their  successors  ;  how  can  any  public  fund  or  appro- 
priation bo  ma«ie  for  a  longer  peritxl  tlian  the  continuance  of  tlio  powers  of  the 
Legislature  by  whom  they  were  establifthod. 

A  moi'e  plausible  argument  is  advanced,  **  That  the  Assembly  who  appropriated 
the  monies  could  not  know  the  f\iture  interests  and  exigences  of  the  State  when 
tho  money  should  be  received." 

They  had  competent  information  to  determine,  that  it  would  be  most  beneficial 
for  the  conmmnity  to  appropriate  the  avails  of  the  land  to  some  general  object 
wherein  all  (»f  the  present  and  successive  generations  would  be  interestt^d  ;  and 
were  also  compt-ti-nt  to  select  the  most  proper  object.  To  them  the  improvement 
of  present  and  future  generations  in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  the  duties  of  public 
aud  private  life,  appi*ared  matters  of  the  flret  consideration. 

Is  the  appropriation  made  for  those  purposes  tlie  m«)rt  l>enefieial  ?  The  ques- 
tion b  often  asked,  "  A>'hy  are  the  people  of  Coiiiieelieut  the  most  free,  and  also 
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the  most  obedient  to  law  of  all  tho  people  known  to  U8?"  The  nnim'er  cmn- 
monly  given  is,  they  ai'c  most  cmlightened  and  virtuous.  "  Why  are  they  tlie 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  ?'*  It  is  owing  to  the  ciril,  social,  and  religions 
institutions  wisely  fiirmod  by  our  anocstors,  and  since  protected  and  patrcmiird. 
Among  these  our  eorporations  are  of  singular  utility,  counties  fi>r  the  easy  ad- 
ministration of  juRtioe,  and  tonins  for  the  management  of  their  unmc^diatc 
concerns.  To  societies  and  lesser  communities  is  committed  the  sacred  trust 
of  education,  and  instruction  of  all,  young  and  old.  A  government  so  organixed 
essentially  defK^nds  on  a  general  difibsion  of  knowledge  and  virtuous  habits ; 
attention  has  ever  been  paid  with  us  to  these  objects,  and  to  the  happy  eflTccts 
of  that  patronage  it  is  owing  that  in  this  State  the  principles  of  order  co-operate 
with  those  of  lib<Tty. 

The  design  tlu-n  of  the  appropriation  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  society ; 
it  being  to  aid  those  eomniunities  of  all  religious  denominations  on  whom  is 
devolved  the  blessing  of  instruction. 

It  is  remarked,  ^'  that  this  aid  is  unnecessary;  that  the  expense  is  now  cheer- 
fully borne  by  the  people/'  Suppose  it  is  borne  with  equal  cheerftilness  as  other 
public  expi'nses  in  pniportion  to  their  ability  ;  but  is  it  not  known,  that  burdens 
of  this  kind  are  the  most  heavy  of  any  on  our  citizens,  and  does  not  polic}'  dictate 
to  afford  them  aid  in  this  respect,  in  preference  to  any  other  object  of  our 
concern. 

Gentlemen  observe,  "  this  grant  will  render  the  clergy  independent."  How 
are  ministers  interested  in  it ;  it  makes  no  alteration  in  their  office,  or  situation. 
Nothing  is  granted  to  the  clergy ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  tJie  people ;  their 
contracts  made  with  them — and  by  them  to  be  paid  ;  from  whence  then  is  this 
independence  and  election  to  arise  ;  if  I  could  entertain  such  an  apprehension  I 
should  consider  the  object  as  conclusive  ;  but  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  taar^ 
we  are  told  also  **of  priestly  nomination  and  clerical  usurpation  recorded  in 
history  ;"  there  is  no  affinity  in  the  cases.  In  the  countries  referred  to,  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  incumbent  to  the  ministerial  office  was  in  some  patron  or 
lord,  an  oppressive  system  of  tithes  supported  the  clergy,  and  civil  powers  and 
offices  were  annexe^l,  is  there  any  thing  of  that  kind  with  us  7  We  may  dismiss 
our  fears  in  this  pailicular. 

It  is  urged  as  a  reason  against  the  measure,  "  that  it  places  persons  under 
penalty  not  to  change  their  religious  sentiments."  A  like  objection  may  be 
made  against  every  improvement  of  religious  society  and  connection.  What  is 
necessary  to  the  orderly  and  happy  state  of  these  communities  can  not  be  oon- 
sidercd  as  holding  out  sinister  or  improper  motives. 

It  is  with  some,  I  find,  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  repeal  of  the  resolve  "  that  mi- 
easiness  is  excited  ;  I  donH  know  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  disquietude :  to  me, 
however,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  inunediatc  repeal.  How  oft*-n  has 
public  diss;itisfaction  been  occasioned  by  the  best  measures  on  their  first  adoption, 
when  afterwards  they  become  universally  satisfactory,  misapprehension,  and  mis- 
representation often  for  a  short  seastm  prejudice  the  public  mind,  but  tm  dispnj»- 
sionate  inquiry  and  sober  reflection  it  determines  right.  If  when  a  fair  opportunity 
is  given  for  the  mcjisure  to  be  understood,  dissatisfaction  continues  the  repeal  may 
take,  now  it  is  not  necessarj',  and  can  ansvi^er  no  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Elijah  Hubl»anl,  of  Middlctown,  observed.  That  the  bill  contemplated  a 
repeal  of  last  Oet^>ber  Act,  appropriating  the  avails  of  the  Western  territory  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  and  Sohools  of  Education  in  this  State,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  in  fiivor  of  the  present  bill,  and  against  the  appro- 
priation, were  principally  contained  in  three  objections,  one  of  them  is  in  the 
distribution  and  application  of  the  money,  whioh  the  gentlemen  say  is  insuniionnt- 
able,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  narrow  orders,  to  him  these  difficulties  do 
not  appear  so  great,  they  were  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality.  He  U-licved 
tliat  an  exact  and  just  (listribution  might  be  made  of  the  money  without  any  kind 
of  difficulty.  It  was  in  this,  as  in  all  other  occurrences  of  life,  that  anticipated 
evils  were  greater  than  real  ones ;  an  other  objection  is,  that  the  appr(.>priatioD, 
if  it  takes  efflxjt,  will  make  the  clergy  of  this  State  self  important,  and  indt-pondent 
of  the  people  of  their  societies,  and  that  they  will  neglect  their  duty,  &c.  Tliis  i»bjec- 
tion  to  the  appropriation  he  thouffht  ill  founded,  as  the  money  is  not  given  to  tlic 
clerg}',  but  to  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies,  for  them  to  iuipr'>ve  for  the  pur  * 
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pose  of  hiring  such  men  as  they  picnsc,  both  for  preachers  and  fitatosmen.  If  it 
makes  any  body  important,  it  must  be  the  societies ;  they  have  the  money,  and 
will  f«^l  their  impoi-tance  and  look  oat  for  able  teachers>,  and  employ  none  but 
inch  as  they  choose.  It  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  business  in  life,  the  man  who 
has  and  pays  money  for  laborers,  can  always  have  the  best  workmen,  and  will 
oaploy  none  but  such  as  pleases  him.  It  will  be  a  stimulus  to  ingenious  centle- 
men  to  engage  in  the  ministr}'.  The  appropriation  lays  tlie  society  unaer  no 
disability  in  settling  or  discharging  their  pronchers,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  them  Importance,  and  puts  them  on  higher  ground.  An  other  objection 
the  gentleman  makcv  to  the  appropriation  is,  tliat  it  will  hurr}'  the  sale  of  the 
lands.  This  (objection,  he  observed,  had  more  weight,  and  he  believed  operated 
more  substantially  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  St:ite  against  the  appropria- 
tion than  all  others,  for  himself  ho  believed  the  presiMit  a  ver)'  unopportune  time 
to  sell  thfwe  hmds—tliat  he  was  in  favor  of  the  appropriation,  and  against  the 
present  bill,  and  now  moved,  that  the  further  consideration  of  it  might  bo  post- 
poned until  the  house  should  take  up  a  bill  tlion  on  the  table,  contemplating  a 
suspension  of  the  committees  powers  relative  to  the  sale  of  those  lands.  It  was 
his  wish  that  the  bill  under  consideration  miglit  not  be  hurried  through ;  the 
Assembly  in  October  next  will  Imvc  the  same  power  of  repealing  the  Act  that  wo 
now  have  and  hereafter,  he  wislied  it  might  stand  for  the  present,  and  until  the 
good  people  of  this  Stato  might  have  opportunity  to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  tlic  appropriation  was  made,  and  get  a  fair  understinding  of  the  business, 
when  they  ha<l,  he  should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  their  decision. 

Mr.  Abraliam  Pierson,  of  KillingwoHh.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  sir,  to  make 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  in  OetolK-r  last,  as  the 
member  from  Litehfi(.'ld  suggested  that  the  Act  of  appropriation  in  question  was 
passed  in  too  much  haste---I  have  no  remembrance,  sir,  that  the  members  in 
fiivor  of  the  Act,  ever  hastened  the  business,  or  objecti-d  to  any  postponement 
which  the  opposers  wished.  It  was  laid  in  about  as  e^irly  in  the  session  as  the 
present  bill,  and  was  not  passed  till  more  than  half  a  week  later  in  the  session 
it  now  is ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  debates  were  on  a  bill  which 
prc}posc*d  the  whole  avails  of  said  lands  to  go  to  the  societies,  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  their  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  except  where  they  had 
other  funds,  in  which  case  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  schools, 
and  to  make  a  division  on  a  certain  list ;  this  was  objectionable,  and  after  the 
house  hod  psissed  the  first  paragraph,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  partly 
uf  members  in  fiivor  of  the  bill,  and  partly  of  the  opposers,  who  naturally  agreed  to 
lay  in  the  bill  which  passed,  as  that  directed  a  part  to  go  to  the  support  of  schools, 
and  the  division  was  Ufl  to  a  future  period ;  which  removed  the  principal  objections 
which  hod  bi'cn  nuide.  However,  there  imexpectedly  arose  objections  to  the  pass- 
mg  of  the  bill,  and  those  in  the  opposition  proposed  to  lay  over  to  the  next  Assembly, 
to  sec  what  the  opinion  of  the  people  would  bo  ;  this  was  objected  to  by  some  in 
favor  of  the  Act,  but  they  manifested  a  willingness  to  {)oi»tpoue  it  till  the  next 
Tuesday,  whleh  was  not  seccwded  by  thotse  in  the  appropriation— consequently 
the  qut>st;on  was  put  and  the  bill  passed. 

And,  sir,  this  was  not  a  new  subject,  for  a  proposal  for  the  same  appropria- 
tion liad  been  before  the  Assembly  at  the  October  session  the  two  preceding 
years. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  from  Redding  wishes  to  reserve  those  monies 
nnappropriat^'d,  for  pur[Kises  which  the  ptM)ple  would  not  consent  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  by  a  tax.  This,  I  think,  woulil  bo  very  ill  policy,  for  the  interest  of  a 
fund  will  be  steady  and  permanent,  and  it  is  much  wiser  to  apply  it  to  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  which  will  ulwa>*3  renruiin  as  (expensive,  and  as  nt.KK^ssilry  as  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  not  cr»nvinced  thiit  the  people,  who  are  well  informed  on 
the  subject,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  appropriation,  for  the  freemen  of  this 
State  generally  judge  judiciously,  and  when  by  this  grant  each  of  the  societii-s 
have  their  8luu*e  of  the  unnuid  int<>rest  secui'ed,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that 
they  have  so  contempt^ible  an  idea  of  their  own  abilities  to  manage  their  own 
Dionies,  as  to  wi^h  the  Li'gisJaturo  to  repeal  the  Act,  and  thereby  take  the 
moniv'S  bnek  into  their  own  hiiiuls,  to  use  for  partial  purj>OM.'H,  in  which  perhaps 
they  would  receive  l.ttle  or  no  b  n*jfit.  Kven  those  towns  who  have  instructed 
their  meuib-jrs,  have  geiiei-ully  only  Jirccted  them  to  use  all  prudent  methods  to 
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prevent  the  act  from  being  carried  into  cff^'ct.  Xow,  sir,  is  this  a  prndcot 
method  ?  I  think  not.  If  when  the  money  is  received,  there  should  be  foand 
great  dilhculties  in  applying  pait  of  it  to  the  support  of  the  goopel,  and  the  peoj^e 
should  be  generally  avtrrse  to  it ;  I  do  not  wish  the  grant  to  be  considered  abso- 
lutely lrrevt)cable.  But  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  tlian  to  apply  it  to  seme 
other  permanent  use,  which  would  secure  it  all  to  the  people,  thnn  to  take  itootof 
their  handK  at  this  time.  Or  if  its  being  absolutely  permanent  should  be  thought 
inexpedient,  if  the  Legislature  should  then  reserve  a  right,  on  some  very  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  a  (certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  both  houses  concur* 
ring  in  opinion,  to  divert  the  interest  to  a  different  purpijse  during  its  continuance, 
it  would  be  more  prudent,  and  less  likely  to  give  uneasiness  to  the  people,  than  to 
linve  the  money  wholly  unappropriattni.  But  further,  sir,  the  Act  of  appropria- 
tion contemplates  a  plan  wholly  new,  and  untried  in  the  christian  world  ;  that  is, 
from  the  interest  c»f  a  fund,  to  give  some  assistance  to  the  societies,  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  preaehe<l  g«ispel,  thereby  t<'nding  to  perpetuate  those  important 
moral  instructions — and  at  the  siime  time  avoiding  the  ill  consequences  of  estab- 
lishing one  mode  of  worsliip  in  preference  to  anotlier  ;  or,  of  making  the  clergy 
less  dependent  on  the  people  of  their  charge.  On  a  subject  of  this  importance,  it 
is  not  strange  if  the  minds  of  the  people  are  somewlmt  agitated,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  imprudent  stop  to  repeal  the  Act  before  they  h«ve  an  opportunity 
to  know  the  design  of  it ;  for  who  can  tell  but  the  people,  on  full  consideration  of 
the  subject,  might  differ  in  opinion  from  tlie  gentleman  from  Litchfield,  who  thinks 
the  Act  had  its  foundation  in  nothing  but  folly  and  weakness. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  of  Newtown,  observed.  That  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Pearson)  who  had  last  spoken,  and  who  had  brought  fon^'ard 
and  prosecuted  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  with  such  unremitting  zeal.  The 
arguments  he  had  used  had  undoubtedly  convinced  his  own  mind,  but  they  had 
by  no  means  the  same  influence  upon  him.  The  gentleman  argues  the  appro- 
priation is  at  any  time  revocable  by  the  Assembly  if  they  judge  it  expedient ; 
consequently  no  danger  can  arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  Act  under  con- 
sideration. If  this  position  be  true,  it  affords  an  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  for  the  appropriation,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  aflB^rds  no  secu- 
rity whatever  to  the  treasury,  against  the  application  of  the  money  to  partial 
purposes,  and  other  mischiefs  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against ;  but  the 
treasury  will  still  be  subject  to  be  drained  by  this  or  any  future  assemblj',  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  appropriation  had  been  made.  The  continuance  of  the  Act 
then,  with  this  e< instruction,  could  answer  no  purpose  but  to  irritate  and  disturb 
the  people.  For  myself,  I  view  the  appropriation  under  consideration  in  a  differ- 
ent point  of  light.  It  is  to  attich  itself  to  the  objects  of  the  grant,  in  such  manner 
as  to  become  altogether  irrevocable  upon  the  principles  of  justice.  For  instance, 
a  schoolmaster  is  hired,  a  meeting-house  built,  or  a  minister  st^ttled,  by  a  poor 
aociety,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  this  promised  aid.  Should  the  assembly 
then  undertake  on  any  emergency,  to  revoke  the  appropriation,  this  do*^  not  re- 
voke tlie  contract  made  by  the  society  to  pay  their  minister,  or  master  ;  they  are 
Subjected  U>  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  left  to  groan  under  burdens  and  mischiefs 
into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the  State.  The  appn>priation,  thereft)re, 
having  once  attache*!  itsc'lf  to  its  object,  it  can  never  be  revoked  consistent  with 
justice,  honor,  and  faith  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  observed,  the  propriety  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  can  not  come  into 
eonsideration  in  this  question.  The  Act  of  appropriation  contemplates  the  dis- 
position of  the  interest  of  the  avails  of  those  lands,  which  necessarily  implies  a 
sale,  or  otherwise  the  Act  must  bo  wholly  inoperative.  I  will  then  consider  this 
question  upon  the  idea  that  the  lands  are  already  sold,  and  the  money  in  fact  in 
the  treasur}'.  In  this  case  what  would  be  proper  to  be  done  ?  To  determine 
this,  we  must  consider  all  the  present  exigences  of  the  State — and  make  such  dis- 
positions as  justice,  policy,  and  the  state  of  religious  societies  require.  Justice 
should  claim  our  fii-st  attention.  There  is  a  debt  of  about  110,0001.  now  due  from 
this  State.  The  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  manufactures,  d:c.,  remain 
still  to  be  paid.  Tlie  Comptroller  h;is  reported  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  tax 
to  defray  governmental  expenses ;  let  these  demands  be  first  satisfied.  Justice  and 
common  honesty  require  it.  When  the  demands  of  justice  are  satisfied,  let  the 
residue,  together  with  the  balance  due  from  the  United  States,  be  placed  on  in- 
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terest  In  the  public  fundfl  fur  the  use  of  the  SUit(>,  to  be  called  out  as  occasion 
may  offer,  thia  would  be  policy,  unless  the  state  of  sch<x>is  uud  relif^ious  soc^ieties 
require  the  hiimediato  aid  of  goveninieut.     I  agree  that  the  support  of  schools  is 
every  way  imporUint.     How  is  the  state  of  schools  ?     Is  there  a  single  parish,  is 
there  a  single  child  in  the  State  destitute  of  the  privilege's  of  a  school  7     Arc  not 
the  people  at  large  lx>tu.*r  instructed,  U-tter  infi>rnied,  and  lias  not  this  State  pro- 
duced as  nmny  learned  men  as  any  State  in  the  Union  7     I  Ixilievc  it  will  not  bo 
denied.    How  is  it  with  religious  societies  7    Ix^t  us  appeal  to  our  own  experience  ; 
ask  strangers  who  travol  through  the  State  ;  is  there  a  single  town,  is  there  asinglo 
parish  unprovided  with  a  decent  house  for  public  worship  7     Are  they  in  general 
Llling  into  disuse,  and  going  into  decay  7     Is  not  the  reverse  the  case  7     Aro 
they  not  for  the  must  part  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition,  and  well 
supplied  with  preachers,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  and  those  owing  to  some 
particular  difficulties  lately  arisen,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be  sfK'cdily  remedied  7 
Are  not  the  clergy  in  general,  and  their  £umilies,   in  aflluenee  7    lliey  are. 
AVhere  then  is  the  necessity  for  tliis  ver}'  extraordinary'  measure  at  this  pai'ticular 
time  ?     We  have  not  yet  rtHJeived  this  money,  when  we  shall,  wliat  the  sum  will 
be,  and  what  the  exigency  of  the  State  under  all  circumstances  may  then  require, 
without  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  is  impossible  to  be  known.     In  the  late  w^ar,  w^e 
united  in  the  same  cause.  ri8Ke<l  our  all  in  the  same  bark,  agreed  to  bear  the 
burdens,  and  share  the  ativantjiges  equally.     Faii-held,  New  I>oiidon,  and  other 
towns  were  particularly  sufferers.     Justice  was  due  to  them.     Had  the  appropria- 
tion before  that  time  been  maile,  we  should  have  had  no  resources  to  make  the 
■ufierers  good,  but  by  adding  new  taxes  to  the  distresses  then  felt  by  the  people  : 
We  are  now  threaU.'ned,  perliaps  on  the  eve  of  another  war.     Europe  is  con- 
vulsed, our  sea-port  towns  may  be  subjected  again  to  destruction.     Justice  may 
again  be  due,  and  ought  we  not  to  preserve  the  means  to  render  it  7     If  we  make 
the  appropriation  we  shall  liave  no  resources  lef\  but  taxes ;  and  may  be  again  in 
the  melancholy  situation  we  have  already  experienced.     Afraid  to  Hsten  to  the 
vcHoe  of  justice  when  entreated  by  our  creditors,  for  fear  of  establishing  a  precedent 
and  encrmraging  application  for  relief. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  further  remarked,  It  had  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  ap- 
propriation ''  ]»  nothing  more  than  giving  the  money  to  ourselves."  ^Vllat  is  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  gift  7  Wlio  is  it  that  givx*^,  and  how  is  it  given  7 
The  assembly  take  a  property  in  which  ever\'  individual  is  entitled  to  his  share, 
and  bestow  it  back  npon  the  owners  with  this  eomfortjible  condition  annexed  to  it, 
that  they  nor  their  heirs,  be  their  distresses  what  they  may,  slmll  never  touch  a 
penny  of  the  principal.  If  the  Assembly  should  tiike  my  horse  or  cow  away  from 
me,  aeU  it,  and  permit  me  to  receive  the  interest,  would  this  be  considered  as  a 
kindness,  as  a  gift  to  me  7  If  so,  then  the  appropriation  may  be  considered  as  a 
gift  of  the  people  to  themselves. 

But,  sir,  I  was  opposed  to  the  appropriation  in  the  first  instance,  and  am  still 
opposed  U>  it  as  it  respects  religion,  from  a  firm  persuasion,  that  even,  if  tlie 
nionev  was  bestowed  upon  us  by  a  gill  from  heavcsn,  it  never  could  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction ;  but  that 
it  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  jealousies,  create  dificrenees,  and  to  dis- 
turb the  present  peace,  order,  and  happiness  of  8oeietit.*s  ^  and  in  the  cud  produce 
the  very  mischiefs  it  was  originally  intended  to  reme<ly. 

Mr.  Moseley,  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  diffidence  I  make 
any  observations  on  the  question,  especially  after  the  subject  lias  been  so  fully  dis- 
<^|DSBod  by  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  The  great  importance 
of  the  subject,  makes  it  my  duty  to  assign  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  and  in  doing 
it,  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  repetition  where  those  reasons  have  already  been 
offered  to  our  consideration  by  otners,  an^l  to  exercise  the  same  candor  which  haa 
io  agreeably  marked  the  discussion.  Tlio  bill  beforo  us  leads  to  two  inquiries ; 
first,  whether  any  appropriation  of  the  monies  arising  on  the  stile  of  the  Western 
territory  ought  to  be  made  7  Secondly,  whether  the  one  already  adopted  is  the 
best  that  can  bo  devised  7  On  the  first  article  let  us  inquire  what  would  be  tlie 
probable  consequence  of  a  verj'  hirge  sum  lying  in  the  public  treasury  withiHit 
appr(»priaUon  7  I  answer,  it  would  proltably  be  applied  to  improper  objects,  and 
thus  be  lost  to  the  community  ut  large  j  its  tendency  would  be  direct  to  destroy 
theae  maxims  and  habits  of  economy  so  necessary  in  all  public  as  well  as  private 
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af&irs :  il  would  produce  a  baneful  inflacnce  on  morals ;  it  would  exhibit  to  pub]:<: 
view  tno  nrw^t  allurinp^  temptiition  to  fraudulent  praetlot*,  and  these  praetici-f 
would  be  continually  exercised  in  attempts  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Trcawiry. 
Has  not  the  constint  expiTience  of  this  Legislature  taught  them  that  the  more 
money  there  is  in  the  treasurj'  the  more  numerous  are  the  applications  for  grants 
of  every  description  ;  and  may  I  not  add  without  impeaehiug  the  wisdom  or  in- 
t<^rity  of  this  houMc,  that  in  such  circumstances  there  arc  more  improper  grantSf 
and  less  attention  to  economy  ?  Among  the  numerous  applications  made  to  this 
numerous  Awjcnibiy  during  a  short  session,  it  is  impossible  that  each  claim  can  be 
clearly  investigated ;  each  applicant  states  his  case  in  language  bi-st  adapted  to 
engage  the  attention  and  excite  the  passions  in  his  favor ;  little  proof  is  produced 
and  little  required.  Some  member  from  the  vicinity  of  the  applicant  states  to  the 
house,  that  he  bi'lieves  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition  arc  true,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  from  the  best  feelings  that  can  influence  the  hmuau  heart,  compassion 
for  supiKNH^d  distress,  and  a  disposition  to  distribute  ample  justice,  grant  the 
prayer.  Jlow  ofLen  has  it  happi.»ned  tliat  they  have  afterwards  been  convinced 
that  the  grant  was  imj>r<^per  ?  How  much  would  such  applications,  and  such 
grants  incresise  had  we  an  overflowing  treasury  ?  and  while  the  most  uiidcser\'- 
ing  part  of  the  immunity  would  reap  ita  benefits,  it  would  aflbrd  no  relief  to 
the  people  at  large.  It  follows,  then,  that  to  secure  this  property  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  it  is  noccjwtir}*  to  appropriate  it  before  it  reaches  the  tri^asury ;  and 
the  Legislature  as  the  con^^tituted  guardians  and  protectors  of  it,  would  violate  the 
trust  oommitttril  to  them  by  neglecting  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  mode  of  appropriation  adopted  at  the  last 
session  will  j>robably  opemto  to  proiluco  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  thiK  Stat<>  7  Permit  me  on  this  inquiry  to  ask  the  following  questtons. 
Is  not  Connecticut  considered  throughout  the  Union  as  the  best  nursery  therein 
of  the  Arts  and  Seienct's,  MonUity  and  Religion  ?  Are  not  our  laws  and  our 
policy  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  know  them  ?  And  is  not  this 
State  at  this  moment  considered  by  all  the  friends  of  the  general  government  as 
the  main  pillar  in  the  Union  ? 

Have  we  not  bettor  understood,  maintained,  and  defended  the  true  principles 
of  liberty  than  any  people  on  earth  ?  Can  there  be  found  in  any  other  community 
more  wisdom,  more  order,  and  less  faction,  and  more  information,  and  that  in- 
formation so  generally  difl^usKnl  among  all  classes  of  men?  I  think  we  may, 
without  the  influence  of  local  prejutlice,  answer  all  these  questions  in  favor  of 
the  State.  These  advant^iges,  together  with  the  just  administration  of  our  laws, 
have  proiluced  the  habits  of  onler,  industry,  and  economy,  in  wmscnjuence  of 
which  we  now  <fnjoy  more  prosperity  and  happiness  than  lias  ever  before  been 
realized  by  any  other  people.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  uiiparalleltrd 
prosperity  but  the  wis<?  institutions  adopted  by  our  anci'stors,  and  the  constant  at- 
tention by  them  paid  to  the  imjM>rtant  objects  of  education,  moi-ality,  and  religion. 
Good  morals  and  general  information  have  in  all  ages  and  all  c(>mmunities  been 
found  the  <»nly  ade<iuate  barrier  against  tyranny,  llemove  this  barrier,  and  the 
people  fall  into  ignorance  and  faction,  and  ignorance  and  faction  arc  death  to 
liberty.  The  8<'curity  of  our  liberty,  the  principles  of  rcpubliwmism,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  i»n>sperity  depend  solely  on  a  persevering  attention  and  encourage- 
ment to  tlieFe  objects.  From  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  {hc»so  sontimentK,  I 
am  clearly  <»f  opini«)n,  that  the  apprc^riation  of  the  interest  of  this  pniperty  as 
adopted  by  the  Ix'gislature  Inst  October,  is  calcul.ited  to  give  to  all  the  innabitants  of 
this  State  so  long  as  it  existsi,  the  greatest  possible  benefit.  All  this  notwithstand- 
ing, I  confess  there  might  bo  <»ne  reason,  which  if  it  existetl  would  induce  me  to  give 
my  vote  for  the  rejieal ;  it  is  this.  Sir,  a  majority  of  the  people,  after  eof^I  deliberate 
reflection  on  the  subject,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  appropriation.  This  property 
belongs  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  to  be  by  them  enjoyed  in  proportiim  to 
their  respiKstive  lists.  The  object  of  the  appropriation  is  to  socnre  the  property 
from  being  wjuandered,  and  to  agree  on  such  moile  of  usincr  and  improving  it  as 
is  most  for  their  advantage  ;  when,  therefore,  a  majority  of  them  are  on  due  re- 
flection, agreed  as  tr>  such  mofle,  their  wishes  ought  to  be  gratified,  even  if  every 
member  of  the  Legislature  should  be  of  opinion  they  had  mistaken  their  interest, 
as  the  peace  of  srviety  is  of  much  higher  importance  than  any  consideration  of 
property.    But  this  ought  not  to  be  done  tmddenly,  cor  until  the  li-g*.8!atnre  him 
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used  all  proper  measures  to  eonvlnec  the  people  of  their  error.  Some  gentlemen 
lutYC  observed  that  there  exists  great  warmth  and  uneasiness  on  this  subject ; 
tlutt  the  people  wish  for  the  repeal.  I  have  not  had  surticient  evidence  that  this  ia 
tree  as  it  respects  the  State  at  larce  ;  I  see  no  n*ason  why  it  should  be ;  and  I 
bare  heard  no  objections  made  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  against  the  ap- 
propriation, which,  if  understood,  could  possibly  produce  this  efl'eot.  If  then  the 
pablic  mind  is  inAamed  on  this  subject,  it  is  an  unnatural  intlatiimation,  a  forced 
warmth,  which  after  a  proper  time  for  reflection  and  just  information  will  subside. 
If  it  really  exists  the  probability  is,  that  those  who  are  not  the  best  friends  of  the 
people  have  enkindled  it.  A  republican  government  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
devised  to  give  and  preserve  happiness ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  all  others  the  most 
endangered  by  faction  ;  designing  and  intriguing  men  have  there  more  temptation 
and  more  opportunity  to  work  to  advantage ;  the  probability  that  the  uneasiness 
oomplained  oiif  originates  from  undue  exertions  to  produce  it  is  a  strong  objection,  in 
my  mind,  against  the  repeal  at  this  time ;  before  next  session  the  members  of  this 
Assembly,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  cool  and  candid  on  tlic  subject,  will  have  op- 
portunity to  state  to  their  constituents  fairly  the  arguments  against  and  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation,  and  to  discover  if  there  be  any  attempts  to  disturb  our  tran- 
quility by  false  representations  ;  if  after  this  there  is  found  a  majority  against  the 
Act,  let  it  be  rep<.'aled  ;  but  until  this  is  done,  I  have  another  objection  against 
the  repeal,  it  is  the  impreswon  which  a  repeal  at  this  time  would  make  on  the 
public  mind,  of  the  instability  of  government.  The  individual  who  is  continually 
changing  his  opinions  and  pursuits  is  viewed  with  contempt,  and  trusted  by  no 
one — to  make  a  law  one  session  and  repeal  it  the  next,  forever  lessens  the  dignity 
of  government,  and  though  it  may  be  necessary,  it  is  always  wifortunate.  Steadi- 
ness, firmness,  and  consistency  in  your  pniceediugs  will  insure  respect  and  con- 
fidence, while  a  contrary  eluu*acter  will  destroy  your  influence,  and  render  every 
thing  insecure. 

^lr.  Payne,  of  Canterbury,  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  enter  fully  into  the 
gentleman's  arguments  on  tlie  one  side  and  on  the  other,  with  re«pect  to  the  bill 
now  under  consideration,  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  debate  ;  but  would  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  gentleman's  argument  from  Hartford,  who  spoke  against  it. 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion  said  he  from  that  gentleman  ;  I  believe  it  is  better 
policy  for  this  State,  or  any  other  States  to  have  their  treasur>'  well  furnished  with 
monies,  to  answer  the  various,  and  occasional  demands  which  may  be  made  on 
the  State,  but  bv  all  means  we  ought  to  be  just  before  we  attempt  to  be  generous  ; 
we  ought  to  make  provision  and  pay  the  now  many  existing  claims  on  this  State. 
I  conceive,  further,  that  the  gentleman's  fears  and  appreheuMons  with  ^respect  to 
the  monies  being  safe  in  our  treasury  are  groundless  ;  I  should,  for  my  part,  havo 
not  the  least  concern  or  doubt  in  my  mind  of  intrusting  to  the  wisdom  of  this  or 
any  future  legislature  of  this  State  the  management  of  one  or  even  ten  millions  of 
dollars  for  our  political  purposes.  Further,  it  is  impolitic  to  appropriate  the  avails 
v(  those  lands  until  they  are  sold,  for  we  know  not  what  they  may  amount  to  as 
has  been  well  observed  by  some  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  prest>nt  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  make  sale  of,  or  an  appropriation 
of  the  avails  of  those  western  lands,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  they  are  now  inhabited 
by  numerous  tribes  of  hostile  ludians  now  at  open  war  with  the  United  States  ; 
of  course  they  will  not  sell  for  so  high  a  price  as  they  necessarily  would,  if  peace 
was  established  with  tlio  naUvea.  Another  reason,  sir,  is,  £un)peis  now  involved 
in  a  war  at  the  close  of  which,  let  it  terminate  either  in  favor  of  libiM'ty  or  desp<.>t- 
ism,  doubtless  there  will  be  large  emigrations  to  tliis  country,  of  course  will  much 
enhance  the  value  of  those  lands,  further,  it  appears  to  mo  that  appropriating 
those  monies  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  those  of  every  denomination  of 
christians  would  manifestly  work  injustice ;  for  there  are  some  of  that  denomin- 
ation who  arc  wise  enough  of  themselves  to  need  no  instrnetoi's,  or  in  other  words 
ministers,  but  do  carry  on  public  worahip  among  themselves,  I  mean  those  com- 
monly csIIcmI  Quakers  ;  and  a  sect  whopcrliaps  practice  as  niueh  morality  m  many 
do  who  hire  public  teachers ;  I  mi$;ht  mention  Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans;  of 
the  two  former  class  of  people,  viz.,  Quakers  and  Jews,  we  have  them  in  this 
State,,  and  possibly  some  of  the  latter  description,  who  certainly  have  an  equid 
right  to  their  part  of  the  monies  arisinic  from  the  sale  of  those  lands ;  but  in  the 
pTjQifnt  mode  tliey  can  receive  no  benefit  therefrom,  so  far  as  it  goes  to  the 
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Hupport  of  the  worship  of  christians,  as  I  siiid  before,  though  of  every  denomiiiatioD. 
But,  sir,  I  have  still  a  further  objection  to  the  appropriation,  at  least  to  that  part 
of  it,  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  clerg}'  in  particular,  not  that  I  am  an  eoeoiy 
to  that  order  or  class  of  men,  for  I  esteem  them  in  general  to  be  a  learned,  w<Hrtby, 
and  uieful  set  of  men,  when  confined  within  their  proper  sphere.  But  I  say,  that 
they  are  under  no  necessity  of  any  further  aid  from  the  State  ;  they  are  uniTer- 
sally  in  this  State,  as  well  as  the  schools,  cheerfully  and  decently  aopporled ; 
tpd  are  duly  dependent  on  the  people  for  toat  support ;  which  would  not  be  the 
case,  if  thoso  monies  in  contemplation  were  certainly  going  to  them.  It  »  said  by 
the  gentleman  last  up,  and  by  others  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  it  is  not  going  to 
them,  but  to  the  pci>ple,  to  be  disposed  of  to  such  of  that  order  of  men,  as  they  may 
elect  or  choose  for  their  ministers ;  but  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  grant,  as  fiv  as 
it  respeclH  public  worship,  must  &il,  and  become  forfeit  to  any  town  or  society,  if 
not  applied  to  that  use ;  therefore,  the  clergy  are  certain  that  some  one  or  other  in 
their  order,  must  eventually  receive  the  benefit  of  the  grant ;  otherwise,  why  b  that 
order  of  men  so  universally  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  if  they  expect  to  receive  no 
benefit  therefrom,  as  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppoution  to  the  present  bill  have  as> 
serted.  The  clergy  are  a  discerning  set  of  gentlemen,  and  look  well  for  themselves 
as  respects  property  and  influence !  But,  sir,  I  contend  they  are  materially  in- 
terested in  this  question  ;  for  they  know,  that  if  the  appropriation  should  take  place, 
a  large  part  of  their  salaries  will  become  sure  and  permanent,  and  the  people  not 
realizing  it  and  seemingly  less  burdened,  will  feel  more  willing  to  en  lai|[c  their  pay; 
of  course  they  will  become  more  independent  of  the  people.  The  innuenoe  of  the 
clergy  has  been  gradually  declining  for  half  a  century  ;  and  hod  its  fieital  stab  when 
the  famous  act  was  passed  known  by  the  name  of  the  conscience  bill.  Fifty  yean 
ago  no  oflice  either  civil  or  military  could  be  obtained,  unless  the  candidate  bowed 
to  the  shrine  of  superstition,  and  yielded  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
the  established  religion  of  this  State,  but  happily  for  the  people  of  this  State  at 
present  no  such,  at  least  but  very  few  such  unjust  opinions,  and  practices  now  are 
known  among  us.  Sir,  let  us  hold  fast  those  privileges  which  with  so  much  diffi> 
culty  we  have  wrested  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  despotism,  therefore,  sir,  I 
am,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen,  in  support  of 
the  bill,  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Brace,  of  Glastenbury.  At  this  late  period  of  the  debate  it  is 
with  great  diffidence  I  rise  to  offer  my  sentiments  on  the  bill  before  the  house ; 
and  as  I  am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  question*  will  proceed  to  state 
my  reasons  and  grounds  of  opinion  in  as  clear  and  concise  terms  as  possible.  In 
the  first  pjace  the  merits  of  the  act  passed  in  October  last,  and  which  is  proposed 
to  be  repealed  by  the  present  bill  ought  to  be  considered.  And  here  the  gentle- 
men  who  have  gone  "before  me  have  anticipated  the  main  objects  of  that  act ;  I 
will  only  remark,  that  they  are  of  the  first  importance,  on  the  support  and  success 
of  which,  is  grounded,  the  boasted  morality  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  are 
the  true  sources  of  that  simplicity  of  manners  and  innocency  of  behavior,  so  re- 
markable  upon  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  necessity  and  real  importance  (^ 
supporting  the  Gospel  and  proper  Schools  of  Education,  will  not,  I  Uunk,  be  con> 
tended  bv  any  gentleman  in  the  house.  The  essential  question  is«  respecting  ths 
ways  and  means.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  people  have  always  been  habituated 
to  tax  themselves  for  these  purposes  ;  therefore  best  to  continue  in  that  habit,  this 
argument  h.'is  been  answered.  It  has  been  further  said,  that  the  applicatwn  o^  the 
avails  of  the  lands  in  question,  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  act  proposed  to 
be  repealed,  would  render  the  clergy  independent,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  other  purposes ;  this  argument  also  has  been  clearly  rciiited ;  and 
every  other  argument  against  the  true  grounds  and  merits  of  the  act.  If  the 
mode  proposed  is  not  the  best,  why  do  not  gentlemen  come  forward  and  propose 
a  better ;  a  diversity  of  ways  ind^'d  have  been  pointed  out.  in  which  the  money, 
when  obtained  may  be  disposed  of,  and  I  presume,  should  it  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  many  more  would  soon  be  found.  It  is  contended  that  iostice  ooght 
first  to  be  done  to  all  public  creditors ;  that  the  lands  should  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  &c.,  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  balance  due  this  Stale,  by  a 
settlement  of  accounts  with  the  Ignited  States,  will  be  much  more  than  snfficient 
for  this  purpose,  and  doubtless  will  be  realized  sooner  than  the  avails  of  the  Western 
lands.    That  it  is  the  soundest  policy,  to  preserve  the  property  in  question,  far  the 
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benefit  of  onraelves  and  posterity,  I  Lave  no  doubt,  which  can  not  be  done  without 
tome  kind  of  appropriation ;  and  as  no  objects  are  proposed  so  beneficial  to  the 
pablic  and  so  permanent  in  their  nature,  as  those  under  consideration,  they  must 
and  ought  to  claim  the  preference  of  all  others.  Every  plan  proposed,  and  every 
idea  advanced  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  come  to  this  in  point 
of  principle :  that  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  o(  the  lands  when  received,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  public  Treasury  of  the  State,  and  disposed  of  from  time  to  time 
as  public  exigences  require.  I  think  it  no  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  this  or  any 
fliture  Assembly,  to  say  that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  place  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  at  once  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  subject  to  bo  drawn  out  in 
ooosequence  o(  the  numerous  applications,  alwa^'s  presented  to  the  legislature,  for 
a  diversity  of  purposes,  A  short  period  of  time  would  shew  the  event,  and  furnish 
matter  for  lasting  regret.  That  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  sentiments  respect- 
faig  a  matter  of  property,  like  the  present,  is  not  strange.  The  best  disposition  of 
the  State  under  all  the  existiuff  circumstances,  should  take  place.  Another 
question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  respecting  timing  this  business.  It  is  con- 
tended that  no  appropriation  ought  to  take  place  until  the  lands  are  actually  sold  ; 
this  position  contradicts  every  idea  of  human  prudence,  and  proceeds  on  childish 
principles.  It  is  a  truth  illustrated  by  long  experience,  tliat  system  is  one  of  the 
firat  excellencies  in  doing  business ;  to  act  without  a  well  digested  plan  is  not  tho 
mark  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  The  principle  applies  equally  to  public  bodies 
as  Individuak.  What  opinion  should  we  form  of  a  man  making  sale  of  his  real 
estate,  without  once  reflecting  in  what  manner  the  avails  should  bo  disposed  of 
when  received  7 

We  ought  always  before  we  adopt  a  measure  to  digest  tlie  plan  well,  and  trace 
the  operation  to  its  remotest  consequences.  How  was  the  situation  of  this  business 
when  the  Act  making  the  appropriation  passed  ?  A  committee  hod  been  appoint- 
ed at  a  previous  Assembly,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  make  sale  of  tho 
landf,  should  a  sum  of  money  be  offereid,  which  in  their  opinion,  would  be  better 
ibr  the  State,  than  the  land.  This  was  the  train  into  which  the  business  was  cast ; 
H  was  possible  a  sale  would  take  place ;  under  these  existing  circumstances,  wliat 
mode  of  conduct  presented  itself  to  the  legislature,  with  so  many  marks  of  windom 
and  prudence  as  the  one  adopted.  In  the  progress  of  the  argument  I  think  it  luis 
been  clearly  proved  to  be  the  best,  and  most  in  conformity  to  systematic  principles 
of  business.  It  bos  been  said,  that  the  property  is  nearly  ideal ;  if  so  the  appro- 
priation can  do  no  harm.  W^as  tho  question,  now  b<.>fore  the  house,  whether  tho 
lands  should  be  sold  at  present,  I  should  be  decidedly  against  it ;  I  do  not  believu 
the  proper  time  has  yet  arrived  to  make  sale,  neither  do  I  believe  the  appropriation 
fO  much  complained  of,  at  all  calculated  to  efTcot,  or  hasten  tho  t:ale ;  but  will 
always  remain,  as  a  previous  prudential  measure,  calculated  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty entire,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  pn^sent  and  future  generations  yet  unbi>rn. 

There  is  another  consideration,  of  high  importance  res])ccting  the  bill  before  tho 
house,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repeal  a  law  passed  the  lost  session  of  this  Assem- 
bly ;  the  principles  and  designs  of  that  law  have  been  clearly  stated  and  explained. 
It  certainly  is  a  maxim  in  legislaUon,  that  no  new  law  should  be  made,  but  from 
the  dearest  necessity ;  nor  an  old  one  repealed,  except  found  by  expi*rience,  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  marked  with 
dignity  and  uniformity  ;  can  we  then,  with  the  principles  before  ua,  proceed  and 
rqieal  a  solemn  Act  of  this  As?(enibly,  passed  but  six  months  since  ;  which  has 
had  no  operation,  on  which  we  have  liod  no  experience  7  I  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  tho  wisdom  and  candor  of  this  house  to  admit  the  idea. 

W'hen  a  law  is  proposed  to  be  made,  some  mischief  is  complained  of  as  a  reason, 
nid  a  remedy  proposed.  W^hat  is  the  existing  mischief,  which  forms  the  basis  of  tho 
preMnt  bill  7  It  is  said  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with  the  law  ;  that  there  is  some 
oneasineas  is  admitted,  but  I  believe  it  arises  from  misinformation  ;  this  being  the 
faot,  tho  bin  ought  to  be  postponed,  that  the  public  mind  may  bo  fully  ascertained, 
md  when  well  understood,  (if  the  uneasiness  continues,)  by  all  meims  repeal  tlie 
law ;  and  by  one  stroke  remove  the  bone  of  contention  ;  till  that  is  made  evident, 
DO  reaacm  exists  in  favor  of  a  repi'al ;  and  I  presume  this  house  will  not  act  with- 
oat  feaarm.  I  apprehend  the  ground  of  uneasiness  arises  from  a  general  belief, 
tlmt  the  act  was  calculated  and  designed  to  forward  a  sale  of  the  Uuids ;  this  not 
bting  the  de«gn  nor  the  end  proposed,  must  Katisf^*  every  candid  citizen,  except 

So.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— i!6. 
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thoec  in  principle  oppo(>cd  to  the  mode  of  appropriation.  In  ccHisequcoce  of  what 
will  transpire  from  the  house  in  pursuance  of  this  debate,  the  people  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  real  state  of  the  busineee ;  and  after  a  full  discnauoii  ia  had,  hope  the 
bill  will  be  postponed,  if  not,  must  give  my  vote  against  iL 

Mr.  .Judd,  of  Farmingtun.  The  very  able  discussion  of  this  qttestion  in  the  last 
October  session,  nearly  exhausted  the  subject,  and  fully  oonvinoed  me  that  the  act 
was  not  only  unwise,  but  extremely  impolitic. 

Tliese  lands  are  all  the  property  the  State  hath  to  dispose  of;  will  it  be  wiae  for 
the  State,  or  would  it  be  so  for  individuals  to  part  with  all  the  property  they  have 
in  possession  or  reversion,  and  depend  on  others  for  future  exigences.  It  is  said 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  community  to  have  a  rich  treasury  :  to  me  this  is  new  doc- 
trim.'.  Is  it  best  to  have  recourse  to  direct  taxation  in  all  cases  of  exergeney,  such 
as  war,  pestilence,  &o.,  or  would  it  be  convenient  to  have  a  fund  to  resort  to  for 
supplies,  in  cases  of  extremity  ?  Let  every  one  judge  ;  a  sudden  war  might  re- 
quire an  earlier  supply  than  could  be  hod  from  the  source  of  taxation,  which  is  al- 
ways slow  in  itd  operation.  It  is  further  said,  if  we  have  large  sums  of  money  in 
our  treasury  it  will  be  applied  to  very  partial  purposes,  and  not  for  the  general 
good.  Is  this  so?  Can  we  not  trust  ourselves  to  dispose  of  our  own  proper^  ? 
The  idea  doth  not  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  this 
ll(/use.  This  argument  proves  too  much,  viz.,  because  if  true  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete argument  against  the  States  ever  possessing  or  disposing  of  any  property. 
Again,  it  is  said,  that  riches  are  inconsistent  with  true  republican  princip>les ;  tUs 
being  granted,  is  it  not  as  dangerous  for  societies  to  be  rich,  as  a  State  or  individual  7 
If  large  property  in  a  State  treasury,  will  induce  high  salaries  to  State  officers,  will 
not  the  same  principle  operate  in  societies  ?  K  we  transfer  the  property  from  the 
State  to  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies,  m\\  not  the  principle  go  through  and 
induce  the  societies  to  grant  large  salaries  to  their  clergymen  ?  and  thereby  render 
them  in  a  degree  independent  of  their  people,  and  in  circumstances  far  more  eligi- 
ble than  their  parishioners  in  general ;  and  by  their  means  destroy  that  equality 
which  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  republican  Government — judge  ye. 

Besides,  none  can  yet  determine  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  contemplated 
property ;  will  it  be  little  or  much  ?  The  first  offer  we  had  for  the  lands  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars ;  it  is  now  said  they  will  command  a 
million  of  dollars ;  what  will  be  their  future  product  is  among  the  chapters  of  acci- 
dents. Should  these  lands  increase  in  the  same  ratio  for  two  years  to  come,  as 
they  have  in  the  two  years  past,  will  not  the  sum  bo  too  great  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  ?  if  so,  how  will  the  societies  apply  the  surplus  t  possibly  to  establish 
a  clerical  hierarchy  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  or  the  principles  of  re- 
publicanism, (from  which  evil  good  Lord  deliver  us  and  our  posterity.)  I  revere 
the  chrgy  of  this  State,  and  as  freely  pay  my  money  for  their  support,  as  I  do  for 
my  daily  bread  ;  but  am  unwilling  the  churches  and  people  in  this  State  should  be 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Our  clergy  and  schools  have  been  better  pro- 
vided for  in  this  State  than  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  there  m  no  fear  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  lose  sight  of  this  great  and  important  ob- 
ject ;  we  are  born  and  educated  in  these  habits,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  losing 
them  ;  experience  shows  us  these  habits  increase  and  progress  to  the  fbll  amomt 
of  our  wishes,  and  probably  have  gone  as  far  as  the  interest  of  society  require. 
Again  the  advocates  for  a  repeal  are  called  upon  for  a  substitute. 

If  tlie  measure  contemplated  by  the  act  now  wished  to  be  repealed,  is  wrong  in 
principle,  we  ought  to  repeal  it,  and  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  some  future  Assembly 
to  devise  a  measure  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  State.  I  can 
not  suppose  that  all  wisdom  dwells  in  this ;  or  that  it  exclusively  dwelt  in  the  Oc- 
tober Assembly. 

But  as  a  subject  of  contemplation,  I  propose,  when  the  money  b  obtained,  it  be 
banked,  and  that  the  annual  product  of  that  bank  be  appropriated  to  the  exigences 
of  government,  if  wanted,  if  not  to  the  ministry,  schools,  manofkctures,  or  such 
other  purposes  as  may  be  found  most  eligible,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Ilart,  of  Saybrook.    The  act  making  the  appropriation  grants  to  the  several 
societies  of  all  denominations  the  avails  of  our  western  lands,  the  annual  interest 
whereof  to  be  by  them  applied  for  tlie  support  of  divine,  moral,  and  literary  in 
strucUon.     What  are  the  benefits  we  may  expect  to  derive  from  the  estaUishmem 
of  such  a  fund  7    I  answer,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  aD  gradcv  and 
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denammations  of  people  ;  the  happy  effects  of  which  arc  too  obvious  to  tnke  up 
roach  of  the  time  of  tlie  house  ;  and  if  wc  put  the  act  into  ojK'ratioii,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yean  we  shall  have  a  nursery  of  wcU-infurmed  youths  in  this  State,  who 
wUl  do  honor  to  this  and  the  United  States.  Here  a  question  arises,  Do  the  peo- 
]de  of  tht9  State  stand  in  need  of  this  fund  for  tliose  purposes  ?  I  contend  that 
they  do.  It  ia  a  well  known  fact,  tliat  in  many  parts  of  this  State  we  have  small 
poor  sooieties,  which  have  for  many  years  been  laboring  under  intolerable  burthens, 
and  in  many  instances  have  not  been  able  to  6up|)ort  a  preached  gospel  among 
them,  nor  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This  fund  is  peculiarly 
calooJated  to  give  relief,  and  aswst  the  poorer  part  of  the  community,  and  the  mid- 
dling class  of  farmers  living  in  small  societies,  where  there  is  in  many  instances 
paid  6c(.  to  13d.  society  annual  tax.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  rationally  conclude 
that  the  act  ia  by  no  means  impolitic  or  unjust,  but  tliut  it  is  good  State  policy, 
founded  on  justice  and  equality.  The  gentleman  from  Litchfield  obscrvi>s  that  we 
have  too  many  preachers,  and  that  many  of  them  are  totally  unqualilied  for  the 
duties  of  their  office.  It  is  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  sonic  instances  men  are 
employed  as  instructors  who  are  not  qualified  ;  and  what  is  the  reason  ?  It  is  for 
want  of  ability  to  employ  gentlemen  better  qualified.  Tliis  act  will  remedy  the 
difficulty,  and  enable  the  people  to  place  in  the  desk  and  in  their  schools,  learned, 
able,  respectable  gentlemen.  The  gentleman  from  Stonington  observes,  that  this 
act  will  operate  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of  the  people,  and  give  them  power 
and  undue  influence.  The  assertion  is  by  no  means  true.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
clergy  are  by  the  operation  of  our  laws,  the  only  class  of  citizens  in  this  State  who 
are  excluded  from  an  equal  share  in  the  fund.  All  that  can  be  said  with  propriety 
ia  that  the  fund  enables  the  people  to  discharge  their  contracts  nuido  with  those 
respectable  gentlemen,  and  in  some  instances  more  punctually. 

In  all  other  respects  the  clergy  stand  in  the  same  situation  with  their  people  as 
befi>re  the  passing  of  the  act.  It  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Farmington,  that  we 
ought  not  to  apply  the  money  in  this  way.  That  we  owe  a  State  debt  which  ought  first 
to  be  psud  out  of  the  money,  and  do  j  ustioe  to  our  State  creditors :  To  which  I  answer, 
we  do  not  need  the  money  for  that  purpose  ;  we  have  a  much  larger  balance  due 
from  the  United  States  than  the  amount  of  our  debt,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
much  more  speedy  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  It  has  also  bi'en  ob- 
served, that  the  appropriation  is  premature  ;  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  lands 
are  add,  and  the  money  received,  before  we  undertake  to  make  any  application  of 
the  avails.  Therefore  the  act  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  idea  appears  to  me  to 
be  unfounded.  I  consider  the  good  people  of  this  State  all  interested  in  our 
Western  hmds ;  and  that  when  sale  is  made,  they  ought  to  enjoy  the  avails. 
They  have  defended  them,  and  they  merit  every  benefit  arising  therefrom.  Will 
it  be  thought  good  economy  to  dispose  of  a  large  real  estate,  until  we  know  what 
use  we  have  for  the  money  7  I  conceive  not.  Further,  should  the  lands  be  sold 
and  the  money  brought  into  our  treasury,  before  any  applications  of  it  is  made,  I 
undertake  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  General  Assembly  to  make 
an  aplication  of  the  money  for  the  use  and  bene6t  of  the  people  at  large.  It  would 
be  all  drawn  out  for  partial  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  very  little  to  the  ad- 
vantage o(  the  State.  The  objections  to  the  act  making  the  appropriation,  are  va- 
nous.  But  no  gentleman  has  under  taken  to  point  out  a  subset itutc  that  will,  in 
tkeir  own  opinion,  answer  a  better  public  purpose.  I  call  on  the  gentlemen  to 
point  out  a  better  application  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make.  1  um  not  eo 
tenacious  of  the  present  one,  but  that  I  should  be  witling  to  alter  should  one  pre- 
sent, founded  on  better  policy.  Again,  Mr  Speaker,  it  appears  to  mo  to  be  prema- 
ture to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repe^  of  an  act  passed  only  six  months  ago,  when 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  experience  its  operation.  It  argues  a  gi*eat  want 
of  legislative  firmness  and  stability,  and  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  our 
laws  and  government  into  contempt  We  do  not  find  the  National  legislature 
proceeding  in  this  manner.  They  debate  their  questions  and  enact  laws  by  a  small 
majority,  and  we  do  not  find  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority  coming  forward 
the  next  session  with  bills  to  effect  a  repeal.  I  mention  their  proceedings 
because  they  are  well  informed  gentlemen  convened  on  that  floor  from  every 
part  of  the  Union,  not  meaning  to  impeach  this  hounc  of  want  of  wisdom  and  in- 
formati'Mi.  For  there  ore  many  other  reasons  which  misht  be  ossigniHl.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  thut  to  repeal  the  act  wiHild  be  impolitic  and  prejudicial  to  the 
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real  interest  and  lionor  of  the  State  Therefore  I  most  give  my  negative  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Granger,  of  Suffield.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  hoase  oontemplatei 
the  repeal  of  tlie  act  or  resolution  tliat  waa  adopted  last  Bession.  I  am  in  frvor  of  this 
bill.  The  act  alluded  to  can  not  with  any  propriety  be  termed  a  law.  It  wanti 
many  of  the  essentials  of  a  law ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  carried  into  effect ;  it  re- 
quires future  legislative  proceeding  in  order  to  be  carried  into  execution.  It  is  not 
a  law.  It  is  a  resolution  declaring  the  constitutional  part  of  the  law  hereafter  to 
be  made.  It  was  designed  to  tie  up  the  haiids  of  this  Icgislntare  as  to  the  object, 
and  to  leave  theni  to  make  a  law  upon  such  principles  as  that  legislature  had  fixed 
and  determined.  But  hod  it  been  a  law  it  would  liave  been  impoasible  to  carry  it 
into  effect  with  equal  justice  to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  It  is  partial  consequently 
unjust  ]  therefore  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  money  ia  appropriated  to  the  ose 
of  the  ecclesiastical  societies,  &c.,  of  all  denominations,  to  be  by  tbem  applied  to 
the  support  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  schools  of  education.  As  it  respects 
societies  ascertained  by  parochial  lines,  I  admit  it  nmy  be  carried  into  efiect  As 
it  respects  societies  of  Churchmen,  Baptists,  and  all  who  are  called  disKntera,  it 
can  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Suppose  five  citizens  of  Uartlord  belong  to  the 
baptist  society  at  Suffield,  it  is  clear  they  can  not  derive  any  benefit  from  that  part 
which  is  appropriated  for  education.  They  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  send  Uicir 
children  from  one  town  to  another  for  schooling.  This  would  increase  the  expense 
of  education  ;  it  would  deprive  parents  of  the  oversight  of  their  children  ;  they  are 
not  enabled  to  draw  their  share,  for  the  societies  themselves  are  to  make  the  ap- 
plication. They  are  not  to  deliver  it  to  individuals  to  be  by  them  applied.  One 
of  two  events  must  take  place ;  either  the  baptists  of  Suffield  most  gain  to  them- 
selves the  monies  of  Hartford  baptitits  ;  or,  the  money  must  be  distributed  to  indi- 
viduals, oc»ntrary  to  the  principle  of  the  appropriation.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all  sects  are  intimately  blended  in  our  schools  of  education.  From  this  it 
follows,  that  the  ecclesiastical  societies  can  not  apply  the  school  money. 

The  first  principle  of  government  is  self-defense ;  even  josttoe  most  be  delayed 
for  this  by  the  law  of  necessity.  The  second  great  principle  is  to  do  justice  to  all 
mankind  ;  we  associate  for  defense  and  to  prevent  injustice.  The  creditora  of 
government  have  a  higher  claim  upon  us  tlian  the  encouragement  of  the  gospel  in 
the  present  state  of  society.  They  are  flourishing,  while  the  creditor  is  starving 
under  the  want  of  his  debt.  We  are  constantly  employed  in  encouraging  specula- 
tive morality — for  once  let  us  practice  morality.  Introduce,  air,  upon  the  floor  of 
this  house,  the  merchants,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  our  rev^ution,  had  col* 
Iccted  monies  duo  to  their  foreign  and  absentee  creditors,  which  they  loan  upon 
the  foith  of  government ;  who  by  the  laws  of  this  State  have  been  deprived  of  their 
property  to  satisfy  those  creditors  while  we  ourselves  held  the  property.  Let  tbem  tell 
us,  we  have  relieved  you  in  a  time  of  distress — you  have  failed  to  fulfill  your  promise 
—  we  are  by  your  laws  stript  of  our  property — the  fairest  prospects  of  onr  fiirailies 
are  runted — we  call  upon  you  for  justice.  Introduce,  shr,  the  <^cer8  of  the  late 
army,  disfigured  with  wounds  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Let 
them  tell  us,  we  have  directed  and  f»ught  your  battles — we  have  rescued  you  from 
slaver}' — we  have  vindicated  you  into  libirty — but  you  have  not  rewarded  our  ser- 
vices. Introduce,  sir,  the  worthy  soldiers  of  the  late  army,  with  tlieir  children 
clothed  in  the  badges  o(  bep^ry.  Let  them  tell  us,  we  have  enriched  your 
country  with  our  own  bl<Kjd  and  that  of  your  enemies — ^we  have  endured  every 
hardship  for  your  sake,  while  you  were  at  ease — we  are  turned  np<Hi  the  world 
without  friends  or  support,  while  you  live  in  affluence  and  luxury  ;  bot  still  yoa 
withhold  the  pittance  of  our  pay.  To  claims  of  this  kind  what  answer  oan  be  given  ? 
What  answer  is  given  7  That  policy  forbids  our  doing  them  justice  I  What  kind 
of  policy  is  this  ?  From  whence  is  its  origin  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the  ofispring  of 
justice  or  generosity !  I  hold,  sir,  that  the  first  and  best  resources  of  govemmest 
ought  to  be  applied  to  satisfy  these  demands. 

Mr.  Hart  says  the  union  owe  us  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  these  debts.  What 
answer  is  that  to  our  creditors  7  It  is  happy  for  the  State.  But  what  cooncctioD  is 
there  between  our  claim  upon  the  Union  and  our  creditors'  claims  upon  oaf  Suppose 
Mr.  Hart,  inttti^nd  of  being  very  opulent  was  piior,  and  I  owed  him  a  tboosand 
pounds ;  he  should  apply  for  hi8  debt,  and  I  fhonid  answer,  I  oan  par  yon,  but  I  must 
fit  outja  vessel  for  sea — ^Ir.  Thelfis  owe»  me  ;  when  he  pays  me,  I  will  pay  yon ;  wonkl 
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Uie  gentleman  think  this  answer  satisfactory  ?     Would  he  not  resort  to  n  court  of 

jiutioe  to  recover  his  debt  ? I  will  answer  the  questions  put  by  Mr.  Gruod- 

rioh ;  he  asks,  first,  Is  it  not  best  that  an  appropriation  should  bike  plaice  at  some 
period  7  I  admit  if  any  thing  shall  remain  after  renderin<v  justice  to  our  creditors, 
it  will  be  best  to  fund  the  surplus  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most  productive  to 
the  State.  Tlie  avails  whereof  ought  to  be  applied  by  a  general  directory  law  to 
the  most  bencBoiol  purpose ;  from  which  channel  it  never  ought  to  be  diverted  for 
partial  purposes  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature,  to  bo 
diverted  from  that  channel  for  any  great  national  purpose ;  to  administer  more 
speedy  relief;  to  make  a  more  speedy  and  vigorous  exertion,  and  to  prevent  the 
heavy  taxation,  when  any  great  calamity  shall  befall  the  State. 

lie  next  asks,  whether  this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  appropriate  ?  I  contend  it  is 
not.  First,  we  do  not  know  what  vve  appropriate  ;  whether  half  a  million  or  a 
milfion  of  dollars.  Every  wise  man  will  know  the  amount  of  the  monies  to  be  ap- 
propriated, before  he  appropriates — because  he  will  direct  it  to  difierent  objwla 
accordingly.  Secondly,  the  act  passed  contemplates  an  absolute  and  irrevocable 
appropriation,  to  which  I  am  opposed  ;  but  if  it  must  take  place  we  ought  to  wait 
until  the  sale  of  the  lands,  whicli  is  considered  at  a  distance.  It  is  impossible  to 
foreknown  what  events  will  take  place  before  that  time.  The  ])rospi'Ct  is  not 
pleasing,  and  by  the  time  of  the  first  operation  of  that  act,  we  may  want  this  money 
for  oar  own  preservation.  Every  page  of  history  informs  us  that  a  lengthy  peace 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity  are  not  be  expected. 

Hb  last  question  is,  whether  the  act  does  not  contemplate  the  objects  ?  I  ad- 
mit they  are  great  and  noble  objects,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  is  political. 
We  all  know  that  the  citizens  pay  a  great  part  of  their  ministerial  taxes,  in  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds,  clothing,  wood,  labor,  &e.  The  minister  sutiTers  no  loss.  These 
articles  are  neoessary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  relief  to  the  people.  Tliey  pay 
with  convenience.  They  do  not  feel  it.  But  public  taxes  must  be  paid  in  specie. 
The  fiirmer  must  carry  his  produce  to  market,  negotiate  the  sale,  then  pay  the 
collector.  Another  strong  reason  is,  all  parochial  taxes  are  collected  without  fee 
or  expcoise  ;  all  public  taxes  are  very  expensive  in  their  collection.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  rating  the  tax.  It  is  said  that  if  the  citizens  arc  relieved  from  their 
ministerial  taxes,  they  will  bo  more  able  to  boar  public  taxes.  This  is  true,  but  a 
liogle  case  will  show  which  will  operate  most  to  the  relief  of  the  peopfc. 

If  a  public  tax  that  will  net  three-pence  on  the  pound  is  necessary,  and  a  minis- 
terial tax  that  win  net  the  same  sum  is  also  necessary,  which  can  be  raised,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  with  least  expense,  and  most  convenience  to  the  people  ?  The 
legislature  must  be  paid  for  laying  the  public  tax,  it  must  be  paid  in  specie, 
sheriffs  and  constable  must  be  paid  for  enforcing  the  collection.  In  case  of 
a  ministerial  tax,  the  parish  lay  it  without  expense,  it  is  collected  without  ex- 
pense, the  people  pay  great  part  of  it  in  produce  and  labor. 

It  is  said  the  Act  is  irrevocable.  I  ask,  who  are  the  c^rantors  ?  The  people  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  Who  are  the  grantees?  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  To  whose  use  is  it  granted  if  To  tlie  use  of  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut    If  any  man  can  doubt,  M  him  doubt. 

It  b  said  that  a  rich  treasury  tends  to  make  the  legislature  liberal.  I  admit  it. 
Bat  no  argument  arises  from  that ;  for  the  same  may  hv  said  of  societies,  and  also 
of  individuals.  A  man  with  a  full  purse  will  bo  more  liberal  than  he  will  with 
an  empty  one.  Upon  the  same  principle  any  number  of  men  will.  States  and 
societies  are  componed  of  individuals. 

The  repeal  of  this  Act  it  is  said  will  argue  great  instability  in  government. 
When  a  measure  of  great  importance  is  driven  hastily  tljrough  the  house  by  a  bare 
msjority,  human  nature  teaches  the  gentlemen  to  expect  great  opposition.  I  was 
in  the  minority.     I  feel  the  force  of  llio  renuirk. 

It  is  argued  the  Act  is  offensive  to  the  citizens ;  but  it  is  said  they  aro  not 
rightly  informed,  and  we  ought  not  to  pay  attention  to  their  fe<*lincs.  I^ut  I  con- 
tend, sir,  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  community. 
A  republican  government  is  a  government  of  confidence,  not  of  coercion.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  for  pressing  the  appropriation  at  prc^sent.  The  public  mind  may 
be  gratified  without  any  injury  to  the  State. 

I  will  trouble  the  house  with  bnt  one  further  remark,  thnt  is  respecting  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  Act.     I  repeat  it — tLs  not  a  law.     It  is  a  re^jolutiou  do 
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elating  the  constitutional  partfi  of  a  law  to  be  made  hereafter ;  calculated  and 
designed  to  tie  our  hands  as  to  the  object^  but  directing  as  to  pass  laws  upon  such 
principles  as  that  legiskiture  directed.  It  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  rights  of 
tlrs  legiiilature.  and  degrading  to  its  dignity.  If  we  can  be  directed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  shall  assume  in  one  instance,  we  may  in  every  instance.  On  that 
ground  I  would  give  my  vote  to  repeal  the  resolution,  if  on  no  other. 

Mr.  John  \N  at^^on,  of  Canaan,  wuuld  not  again  have  rose  on  the  subject  had  he 
viewed  the  Act  under  consideration,  as  it  respects  this  State,  as  being  that  liarm- 
less  thing  some  gentlemen  suppose  it  to  be  ;  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught  with 
mischief  ^  iu  it  he  saw  the  seeds  of  injusUce,  litigation,  and  discord.  It  was,  he 
observed,  the  design  of  Republican  governments,  that  the  laws  should  be  such  as 
should  tend  to  promote  and  preserve  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
])e<*ple,  but  from  the  varying  state  of  human  afl^rs,  some  would  become  rich  and 
others  pior.  This  also  would  be  comparatively  the  case  with  societies.  He  ob- 
s<'rved,  tliat  when  superior  wealth  was  the  consequence  of  superior  exertion,  or 
economy,  it  was  held  with  pleasure  ;  but  when  it  was  the  result  of  a  partial  and  un- 
equal distribution  of  public  favor,  it  was  beheld  with  envy  and  aversion,  and  had 
the  most  baneful  tendency.  Should  an  attempt  be  made  to  distribute  the  monies 
OS  intended  in  this  Act,  it  could  not  in  the  tij'st  instance  be  efiectcd  with  equal 
j  ustice  \  a  considerable  degree  of  ivirtiality  would  inevitably  attend  it ;  nor  would 
the  hand  of  time  amend,  but  would  increase  the  evil ;  and  the  longer  it  continued  to 
operate,  the  greater  would  be  the  disproportion  between  the  re8|)ective  societies ; 
but  it  would  eventually  be  the  case,  that  some  socieUes  would  have  enough,  and  to 
spare,  and  others  little  or  nothing  ;  and  this  would  follow,  of  course,  from  natural 
and  uncontrolablo  events ;  also,  when  new  societies  were  formed,  or  old  ones 
divided,  it  would  become  a  bone  of  contention,  and  embarraas  the  proceedings. 

lie  could  not  discover  in  what  point  of  view  this  order  of  men  became  an  object 
of  legislative  care,  in  distinction  from  other  good  oitiiens,  for  he  stiU  insisted  that 
the  appropriatitm  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  though  to  be  employed  in  a  cir- 
cuitous and  indirect  manner.  The  great  object  of  the  labors  of  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  he  conceived,  was  that  men  should  be  prepared  for  a  future  state  of 
felicity,  but  to  form  the  maimers  and  improve  the  morals  of  men,  was  a  proper  and 
important  object  of  legislative  care  ;  the  first  was  a  concern  about  which  the  leffis- 
ture  had  no  right  to  interpose,  but  the  latter  devolved  upon  the  civil  rulers ;  sokly 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  men  good  members  of  society  ;  and  however  closely 
they  might  be  connected,  the  design  and  object  were  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct;  and  if  ministers  of  the  gospel  were  employed  for  the  purpose  last  men- 
tioned, they  must  be  considered  as  civil  officers,  appointed  to  aid  and  assist  the 
civil  power  ;  this  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  an  innovation  at  least,  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  had  not  sufficient  employment  in  their  own  professional 
line. 

lie  further  observed,  that  the  question  as  it  respected  the  use  and  tendency  of 
wealth  in  a  State,  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  ;  he  thought  that  when  the 
wealth  of  a  State  flowed  uniformly,  as  exigences  required,  it  produeied  vigor  and 
symmetry  of  parte ;  but  when  it  flow(»d  too  profus< ly  in  any  one  direction,  it  pro- 
duced a  monster  ;  and  while  some  parts  were  distended  beyond  their  due  bounds, 
others  were  left  to  perish  for  want  of  their  proper  share  of  nourishment. 

After  this  debate,  the  bill  repealing  the  Act  of  October  1793,  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

At  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Middle- 
town,  a  bill  was  introduced  directing  the  division  of  the  principal 
sum  that  should  be  received  for  the  sale  of  the  western  lands 
among  the  several  school  societies  according  to  the  hst  of  polls 
and  ratable  estate,  and  appropriating  the  interest  to  the  support  of 
schools  to  be  kept  according  to  law,  or  to  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic w^orship  of  God  and  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  majority  of  the 
legal  voters  should  annually  determine.     This  bill  was  passed  in 
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the  Upper  House,  and  in  the  Lower  House  was  continued  to  the 
next  session,  with  directions  that  the  same  be  printed  in  the  public 
papers.  The  Lower  House  also  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  Act  of 
October,  1798. 

The  subject  of  the  mode  of  appropriation  was  again  discussed 
in  town  meetings,  and  the  pubhc  press,  in  the  winter  of  1794.  The 
proceedings  of  many  of  the  towns,  as  of  Killingworth,  Hartford, 
Wethersfield,  Granby,  and  others  in  favor  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priation were  published,  as  well  as  those  of  the  towns  against  it, 
such  as  Cheshire,  New  Mil  ford,  and  others.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
action  of  the  several  towns,  we  copy  from  the  Courant,  of  Jan.  26, 
1795,  the  proceedings  of  the  town  of  Cheshire. 

By  the  inhabitantt  of  Cheshire^  If  gaily  ataembUd  in  town  meetings  on  the 
tecond  Tuesday  of  December^  17i<4.  The  contemplated  gale  of  the  Connec- 
iieut  land$  lying  voeH  of  Pennsylvania^  and  the  appropriation  of  the  avaiU 
tkenee  arising  under  consideration. 

Voted  firstly,  That  we  adhere  to  our  sentiments  publicly  communicated  in  March 
last:  still  continuing  averse  to  all  measures  tending  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  enecUiate  any  immediate  sale  of  the  Connecticut  territory,  westward  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  because  the  tranquility  of  the  United  Static,  the  convulsion  of  other 
nations,  the  increase  of  domestic  population,  the  influx  of  foreigners,  the  prospect 
of  peace  with  the  savages,  the  probable  surrendry  of  the  western  posts  by  the 
British,  and  the  rise  of  landed  property,  especially  of  new  lands,  from  New 
Uampshire  to  Georgia,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which  force  upon  us 
a  conviction  that  the  uiilocated  lands  of  Connecticut,  will,  at  a  future  period 
become  inoomparably  more  valuable  than  at  the  present  time. 

Voted  secondly,  That  we  are  still  opposed  to  the  projected  plan  of  vending  the 
whole  of  our  western  territory  in  a  body ;  because  we  believe  that  whenever  strict 
economy  shall  suggest  the  expediency  of  a  sale,  the  wisdom  of  the  State  will  be 
manifested  by  disposing  of  the  lands  in  townships  or  other  small  quantities,  thus 
rendering  purchiUKs  accessible  to  the  generality  of  people,  and  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  overgrown  laudjobbers  and 
greedy  speculators. 

Voted  thirdly.  That  we  likewise  continue  to  disapprove  of  the  contemplated 
appropriation  of  the  monies  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  our  western  lands ; 
because  we  believe  that  any  appropriation  is,  at  the  present  time,  wliolly  prema- 
ture, needless  and  improper,  tending  to  an  injudicious  and  hasty  sale  of  the  lands— 
ti'nding  to  provoke  the  savages  by  tampering  and  bargaining  with  tlie  very  lands, 
which  constitute  their  birthright  and  their  all,  and  of  consequences  tending  to 
prolong  the  miseries  of  an  Indian  war ;  and  because  we  also  believe  the  same  ap- 
propriation, to  be  an  introductory  step  toward  establishing  a  certain  and  perma- 
nent civil  provision,  for  a  certain  and  permanent  sacerdotal  order  ;  a  provision 
which,  in  other  ages  and  nations,  has  gone  forward  and  proclaimed  that  the  down- 
&U  of  liberty  and  pure  religion,  wns  hastening  afU>r,  and  of  eoun«e  a  provision, 
against  which,  the  experience  of  ages  admonished  us  to  guard  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Voted  fourthly,  That  upon  supposition  of  expediency  in  the  contemplated  ap- 
propriation, we  are  in  a  special  manner,  opposed  to  the  bill  pusse<l  by  the  Upper 
House  last  session  of  Assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  uud  carrying  f<uoh 
appropriation  into  practical  effect ;  because  we  conceive  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  property  as  prescribed  in  the  bill  alluded  to,  will  prove  essentially  unequal  in 
its  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  said  bill  directs  an  absolute  division  and  distribution 
of  the  whole  fund  to  the  several  school  societies,  according  to  the  sum  of  their 
lists  at  the  time  of  distribution,  without  making  any  provision  for  correcting  the 
itieqaalities  w^hleh  must  inevitiibly  arise  from  innumerable  causes,  constantly  anect- 
'tig  the  comparative  riches  and  numbers  of  such  s<x;ieties ;  and  because  we  uIfo 
Cuoecivc  that  the  distribution  ordered  in  the  aforesaid  bill,  will  expose  the  capital 
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itself  to  needlew  hazard,  by  subjecting  the  multiplied  dividendB  to  be  loaned  b^ 
■ooiety  committees,  in  which  case,  monies  lent  will  frequently  be  rested  upon  im- 
perfect securities,  and  much  of  the  principal  be  finally  lost. 

Voted  fifthly,  That  we  esteem  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  inhabitants  oT 
tins  State,  and  especially  of  the  seTeral  towns  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  preceding  votes. 

Voted  sixthly.  That  Messrs.  Andrew  Hall,  Elnathan  Beech,  and  Andrew  Hall, 
Jun.,  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  similar  committees  of  other  tov^'ns,  upcm 
prudent  and  proper  measures  for  preventing  the  contemplated  9aU  mud  appropria- 
tion, and  especially  the  aforementioned  bill  from  being  carried  into  final  efiect. 

Voted  seventhly,  That  the  Town  Clerk  procure  the  insertion  of  the  preceding 
votes  in  the  Connecticut  Journal. 

Among  the  sermons  preached  on  the  subject  was  one  by  Dr. 
Dwighl,  on  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  at  Greenfield  Hill,  before 
his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College.  This  sermon  was 
published  in  the  Courant,  for  March  16lh,  23d,  and  30lh,  1795. 
The  following  extracts  present  the  reasons  for  the  appropriation 
contemplated  in  the  act  of  1793  and  the  bill  of  October,  1794,  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner  : 

In  this  appropriation,  a  standing  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  and  per* 
petuation  of  these  groat  objects,  [knowledge  and  virtue]  in  this  State  ;  a  provision 
easy,  equitable,  sufficient,  and  secure.  Is  o  tax  is  imposed  in  it ;  no  fimd  for  pob- 
L'c  exigences  lessened  ;  no  class  of  men,  nor  division  of  territory,  fiivored ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  ends  in  view  are  efiectually  secured.  We  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  measure,  possessed  even  of  all  these  recommendations, 
should  yet  meet  with  opposition ;  but  that  it  should  be,  as  it  has  been  asserted  to 
be,  generally  un(x>pular,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  measure  ;  but  from  the  peculiar  methods,  used  to  disguise,  and  to  misrep- 
resent, that  nature  and  tendency.    On  this  subject,  allow  me  to  observe,  in  the 

1st  place.  That  the  provision,  contemplated  in  these  measures,  particularly  in 
the  bill  specified,  is  probably  sufficient  to  secure,  so  far  as  human  prudence  can 
secure  the  permanent  means  of  perpetuating  knowledge  and  virtue,  in  this  State. 
With  regard  to  this  sentiment  there  has  not,  so  fiir  as  I  am  informed,  been  any 
dispute. 

2d.  The  appropriation  va  the  only  means,  in  our  possession,  or  in  our  power,  of 
accomplishing  so  easily,  or  so  efi*ectually,  these  invaluable  ends.  If  these  ends  are 
to  be  accomplished,  and  not  by  this  means,  resort  must  be  had  to  taxation.  I  need  not 
explain  how  much  more  easy  the  proposed  method  is,  than  an  extensive  ta.xatJon. 
This  property  w^e  possess  without  labor,  and  without  expense.  But  we  shall  never 
possess  another  sum,  of  the  same  amount,  to  be  disposed  of  for  these,  or  any  other 
public  purposes.  The  taxation,  to  which  we  have  had  already  recourse,  h«ts,  in 
many  instances,  been  the  source  of  complaint,  and  the  object  of  unpopularity.  I 
am  well  aware,  that  it  has  been  said,  and  said  in  the  legislature,  that  taxes  for  the 
support  of  public  worship  are  paid  with  cheerfulness.  The  assertion  is,  undonbt- 
(*dly,  in  a  limited  sense  true.  By  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  <4 
this  State,  and  that  clearly  the  most  respectable  part,  such  taxes  are  cheerfully 
paid.  There  is,  however,  no  tax,  which  has  been  considered  in  so  unpopular  a 
light.  To  a  number  of  our  citizens  public  worship  is  not  an  object  of  good  will. 
On  a  few  the  burden  lies  heavily.  Some  consider  objections  to  all  taxation,  and 
to  this  particularly,  as  the  means  of  advancing  party  views,  and  obtaining  popu- 
lar favor.  There  is,  also,  one  class  of  Christians,  who  professedly  oppose  it,  from 
conscientious  scruples.  Among  all  these  persons,  such  taxes  are  grounds  of  com- 
plaint ;  and,  on  every  occasion  of  parochial  animosity,  the  complaint  is  urged  with 
vehemence,  and  listened  to  with  regard.  Hence  have  frequently  arisen  neigh- 
lK>rly  contentions,  and  parochial  divisions,  to  the  interruption  of  peace,  of  the 
worship  of  God,  and  of  the  harmony  of  society. 

If  parochial  taxation  were  universally  pleasing,  and  unattended  with  difficulties, 
wlunec  it  may  be  asked,  arose  tlie  latf  numerous  debaU.'8  in  the  legrslature,  con- 
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oerning  that  subject  7  \\licnce  tlie  several  Acts,  inteDclod  to  give  relief  to  such 
as  were  supposed  to  be  aggrieved  ?  Whence  the  sudden  popularity  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  advocated,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  gentlemen  who  opposed  those 
Acts?  The  debate  however  disguised,  respected,  ultimately,  nothing  but  paro- 
chial taxes.    The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

Taxation  is  not,  in  itself,  ever  popular.  Men  never  pay  money,  for  the  pleasure 
of  payii^  it  Some  taxes  arc  so  plainly  and  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  no  man 
thinks  of  contending  against  them.  Against  others  the  contention  is  hopeless. 
In  both  these  cases,  men  will  not  contend.  But  parochial  taxes  are  matters  of 
expediency,  not  of  necessity ;  and  contention  against  them,  instead  of  being  hope- 
less, Is  secure  of  success.     Multitudes  will  of  course  contend. 

To  none  of  these  evils  is  the  prr)vision  in  question  liable.  Should  it  be  estab- 
lished objections  against  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  the  theme  of  private  complaint, 
and  parochial  animosity.  No  man  will  feel  any  burden  from  it ;  no  collector  will 
demand  it  of  him ;  and  he  will  always  see,  that  contention  concerning  his  own 
share  will  be  fruitless,  and  will  fail  equally,  of  promoting  private  revenge,  paro- 
chial trouble,  and  popular  clamor.  Its  operation  will  bZ*  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
coarse ;  an<l  the  usual  motives  to  munnuring  will  be  taken  away. 

3d.  The  ends  in  view  are  of  the  highest  importance.  It  will,  I  flatter  myself, 
be  considered  as  evident,  from  the  sentiments  already  advanced  in  this  discourse, 
that  nothing  will  form  or  establish  public  happiness,  besides  that,  which  will  make 
the  citizens  informed  and  virtuous  men.  Unless  a  community  be,  in  a  good  meas- 
ure, composed  of  such  men,  no  provisions  will  render  its  happiness  stable.  Like 
the  Griaons,  already  mentioned,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  free  ;  but  we  can  not  be 
happy.  Bat  no  means,  hitherto  tried,  have  produced  this  effect,  beside  tliat 
aliiBady  mentioned ;  viz.  The  public  support  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  To  ren- 
der thu  support  secure,  effectual,  and  enduring  is,  therefore,  the  highest  interest 
of  the  community. 

4th.  By  the  appropriation  our  ability  to  accomplish  any  other  public  purpose  is 
not  lessened.  So  far  as  we  apply  this  properly  to  the  purposes,  in  view,  we 
withdraw,  from  the  same  purposes,  the  property  already  applied  to  them  \  and 
arc  just  so  much  more  able,  than  before,  to  sustain  any  other  public  burthen. 
Shoold  we,  for  example,  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  involved  in  war,  we  should  be 
lost  so  much  more  able  to  support  the  burthens  of  it,  by  being  released  from  that 
expense,  which  we  now  incur,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  public  worship.  But 
a  community,  in  danger,  would  much  more  willingly  tax  itself,  to  carry  on  a  war, 
than  in  peace,  and  quiet,  to  advance  any  public  purpose  whatever. 

5th.  The  disposition  proposed  is  equitable.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  property 
is  ours,  and  not  that  of  our  posterity  ^  as  has  been  inconsiderately  said.  They 
indeed,  though  in  no  sense  joint  tenants  with  us  in  any  part  of  it,  are  yet  made 
sharers  in  all  the  beneflts  of  it,  to  the  latest  generation.  They,  of  course,  will 
have  reason  for  gratitude,  not  for  complaint.  It  is  equitable,  because  the  pro- 
perty is  distributed  to  all  classes  of  Christians  in  the  State,  according  to  their  re- 
spective lists  of  taxable  property.  It  is  equitable,  as  it  really  conveys  to  every 
inhabitant  and  to  his  children  after  him,  an  actual  share  of  this  property,  propor- 
tioned to  the  list  of  his  taxable  estate.  All  the  objects,  but  one,  to  which  the 
opposcrs  of  the  appropriation,  have  professedly  wished  this  property  to  be  applied, 
such  as  the  repairing  of  ways,  the  building  of  bridges,  and  the  encouragement  of 
roanuftuTtnres  and  commerce,  allow  only  of  a  partial,  and  of  course  on  inequitable 
q>plication.  Hence,  it  is  presumed,  these  are  wholly  out  of  the  question  ;  and, 
were  the  proposed  objects  to  be  dropped,  these  would  never  come  in  their  place. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  be  observed,  how  much  more  valuable  and  useful  the 
objects  adopted  are,  than  those  which  are  proposed  as  substitutes.     If  any  one  of 

Cis  still  doubtful,  let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  would  rather  his  child  should 
me  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  provide  the  means  to  make  him  such,  or  be  at 
the  same  expense,  to  enable  him  to  ride  in  a  smooth  road,  or  walk  over  a  hand- 
some bridge. 

The  paj'ment  of  the  debt  of  this  State,  is  undoubtedly  a  general,  and  also  an 

indispensable  object,  and  therefore  clear  of  the  objection  specified.     But  ample 

piwision  may  be,  and  has  already  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  it  out  of  the 

•um,  owed  to  us  by  the  United  Statt-s. 

6th.  Republics  are  generally  bad  husbands  of  public  money.    Economy,  in  the 
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management  of  money  in  band,  is  scarcely,  in  the  natnrc  of  thin^irs,  compatible 
with  the  joint  agency  of  many.  A  single  person  will  often  manage  his  ovi'n  peon* 
niary  concerns  with  prudence  and  thrift ;  but  rarely  with  equal  prudence,  wlwn 
money  flows  around  him,  as  when  it  is  more  scantily  and  hardly  obtained.  A 
single  person,  also,  acting  for  the  public,  when  under  high  and  immediate  respon- 
sibility, will  frequently  handle  public  property  with  economy  and  advantage. 
But  private  and  public  money  in  large  sums,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  many 
persons,  among  whom  care,  agency,  profit  and  responsibility,  are  all  divided,  and 
lessened,  usually  melts  away,  in  a  manner  which  is  often  unperoeived,  and  noi 
commonly  accounted  for.  All  company  matters,  when  the  company  is  numerous, 
and  the  concerns  valuable,  and  complicated,  usually  go  to  wreck,  frcmi  multiplidty 
of  opinion,  irresolution,  and  indecision.  lif  this  is  the  fact  in  private  buaoeas, 
where  the  property  is  that  of  the  managers  themselves,  more  unhappy  conduct 
and  speedier  ruin  are  to  be  expected,  where  public  property  is  ccuiccrued,  and  the 
managers  are  merely  agents,  and  share  only  in  the  avails  of  a  commission,  or  of  a 
fixed  salary.  It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  if  twenty  persons,  such  as  might  be 
named  in  this  State,  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  property, 
and,  through  any  unhappiness,  it  should  bo  principally,  or  in  any  measure  lost,  it 
is  doubtful,  whether  they  either  could,  or  would,  ever  be  effectually  made  res^pcm- 
sible  for  the  loss.  The  concern  would  be  too  important,  their  friends  would  be 
too  numerous  and  influential,  and  the  public  mind  would  be  too  ingeniously 
amused,  and  too  strongly  addressed,  in  their  behalf,  to  suffer  such  an  event  eotSty 
to  take  place.  Were  the  task  not  invidious,  it  certainly  would  not  be  difficult,  to 
point  out  more  facts  than  one,  which  strongly  support  this  opinion. 

7th.  If  this  appropriation  should  finally  take  place,  one  ver}*  great  cause  of  dis- 
content and  immorality  would  cease.  When  this  State  was  originally  divided 
into  parishes,  the  inliabitants  were  almost  wholly  of  one  persuasion.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  existed,  and  other  religious  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  original  ones.  To  this  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion can  be  made ;  all  men  having  a  full  and  equal  right  to  their  own  sentiments 
and  worship.  Whenever  secessions  are  made  from  one  religious  denomination  to 
another,  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  conviction,  they  are  the  objects  of  praise, 
not  of  blame.  But  when  men  quit  a  religious  society,  because  they  expect  to  pay 
a  smaller  tax  in  consequence  of  seceding,  because  they  have  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
collector,  or  some  other  member  of  tlwit  society,  because  they  have  been  guilty  id 
some  immoral  conduct  in  that  society,  or  on  any  similar  ground,  as  the  conduct 
is  in  itself  a  violation  of  plain  duty,  so  it  usually  proves  the  source  of  general  suc- 
ceeding immorality,  and  often  terminates  in  the  final  abandonment  of  religion 
and  principle.  Of  this  conduct,  money  is  the  most  usual  ground  ;  and  men  are 
often,  without  a  breach  of  cliarity,  supposed  to  violate  conscience,  to  lessen  their 
}>arochial  tax.  This  fluctuation  of  moral  character  is  an  evil  of  no  small  magni- 
tude ;  and  by  the  appropriation  it  will  probably  be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
hereafter. 

8th.  All  the  observations  already  made,  together  with  several  others  which  can 
not  conveniently  be  made  at  present,  may  be  weighed  with  great  propriety  and 
a<lvantage,  by  making  the  subject  practical.  Suppose  then,,  the  proporti<m  of  the 
money  in  question,  which,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a  law,  will  ultimately  belong  to 
tliis  society,  had  been  already  put  into  your  possession  purposely  to  promote  the 
ends  specified,  would  you  not  esteem  the  di)nation  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  society  ?  Should  the  public  request,  or  demand  it  of  you 
again,  would  you  be  willing  to  return  it  into  the  treasury,  to  be  laid  up  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  future  war ;  to  be  husbandird  by  a  public  committee ;  or  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  bridges,  the  repairing  of  roads,  the  advancement  of 
manufacture,  or  the  extension  of  conmierco  ?  You  will  probably  answer,  that  you 
should  not  be  willing.  Why  would  you  not  ?  If  it  is  now  desirable  to  have  Jit- 
money  disposed  of  in  either,  or  all,  of  those  methods,  it  would  then  be  equally  de- 
sirable. If  the  disposition  of  the  money,  for  the  promotion  of  schools  and  public 
worship,  is  now  expedient  and  desirable,  it  would  not  be  expedient  and  di-sirable 
thus  to  dispose  of  it,  afler  it  liail  actually  come  into  your  hands.  If  it  would  now 
be  better  policy  and  a  more  effectujil  promotion  of  the  [>ul)Iie  fr'>*>«l,  to  dispose  of 
the  money  in  those  other  metluvis  pniposvtl,  it  wouUl  Ik*  policy  equally  j^>d  for 
every  society  in  the  State  to  return  Its  share  into  the  treasury,  aft^r  aituul  p(4SBcs- 
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iion.  Bnt  no  f oc\  ty  woald  thus  rctarn  it.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  no 
other  disposition  of  the  mcmey,  hitherto  proposed,  which  would  equally  advanco 
the  real  good  of  such  society,  or,  in  gcnerd  terms,  equally  promote  the  public 
welfiure. 

As  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  had  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
abuse  for  their  supposed  interference  in  favor  of  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation, Dr.  Dwight  defends  the  body,  of  which  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  as  follows : 

In  all  the  speeches  and  publications,  in  which  I  have  knoxan  the  clergy  of  this 
country  to  be  attacked,  their  enemies  appear  generally,  if  not  uniformly,  to  ground 
their  attacks  on  the  conduct,  character,  and  circumstances,  of  clergymen  in 
Europe.  Without  insisting  on  the  total  impropriety  of  accusing  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  for  any  thing  besides  their  own  faults,  and  of  making  guilt  transferable,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that,  between  the  circumstances  c^  clerg^'men  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  there  is  very  little  resemblance ;  so  little,  that  all  sentiments,  grounded 
on  an  apprehended  resemblance  of  this  nature,  must  foil  of  any  stable  foundation. 
Clergymen,  m  most  countries  of  Europe,  are  embodied  into  a  distinct  order  of 
citizens,  an  order  distinguished  by  very  important  privileges,  and  forming  a  capi- 
tal part  of  the  system  of  government.  They  are  invested,  in  this  character  with 
immense  and  unalienAble  property,  exempted  f^om  burdensome  services  and  con- 
tributions, and  clothed  with  powers  of  great  extent  and  efficacy,  and  with  digni- 
ties of  the  first  grade. 

In  this  country  ecclesiastical  livings  are  small ;  usually  inferior  to  the  avails  of  a 
middling  &rm  ;  and  less  than  the  incumbent  might  fairly  hope  to  obtain,  in  vari- 
ous other  employment.  Hence  they  can  not  be  the  objects  of  ambition,  avarice, 
or  sensuality.  Ko  power  is  attached  to  them,  no  splendor,  no  exclusive  privileges, 
either  of  pecuniary,  or  personal  importance.  The  people,  who  hear,  always  in- 
troduce the  incumbent,  and  state  his  salar)'  at  what  they  please.  IDs  character, 
manners,  and  preaching,  are,  if  it  is  not  their  own  foult,  always  proved  before  his 
introduction.  When  introduced,  he  is  the  most  dependent  person  in  the  parish, 
except  the  parish  poor  ;  and  is  more  accountable,  than  any  other  man,  for  all  that 
he  does  or  says,  and  for  all  that  he  leaves  unsaid  or  undone.  He  is  also  fixed  on  a 
more  precarious  support,  than  any  other  man  ;  so  that,  if  a  very  small  number  of  his 
parmhioners,  frequently  but  one,  conceive  a  dislike  to  him,  he  is,  of  course,  ejectinl 
from  his  living.  Nor  does  he  enjoy  any  defense,  or  security,  beside  the  ocoepta- 
bleness  of  his  conduct  to  his  parishioners.  In  the  meantime,  a  stricter  life,  purer 
morals,  more  unequivocal  proofs  of  piety,  and  a  more  imimpt»achable  prudence, 
are  exactt^l  of  him,  than  of  other  men  ;  and  a  more  limited  indulgence  is  ex- 
tended to  his  impei'fections,  than  to  those  of  any  other  man.  His  character, 
formed  on  his  eomluct,  is,  under  the  protection  of  providence,  his  all.  With  these 
facts  in  view,  it  will  not  be  thought  to  much  to  say,  that,  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  this  State  been  superior  in  goodness  of  character  to  most  uf  mankind,  clcrgy- 
njcn  here,  would  long  since,  have  ceased  to  hold  a  place  on  the  roll  of  society. 

In  his  own  parish,  the  minister  is  connected  with  all  his  people,  by  a  peculiar 
and  very  intimate  relation.  With  his  church,  this  relation  is,  indeed,  especially 
intimate;  but  with  his  congregation,  it  is  also  near  and  iinp<irt;mt.  He  is  every 
itian*#  minister y  and  is  thus  styled  in  the  most  common  phrast'olo^'.  To  him 
«?very  parishioner,  as  of  right,  applies  for  instruction,  advice,  and  confcolation,  and 
froni  him  derives  not  only  knowledge  in  morals  and  religion,  but  information  on 
^very  subject  of  use,  or  curiosity,  to  which  his  own  inclinations  hwl,  and  to  which 
the  ra'mister's  understanding  is  adequate.  Endeared  to  his  fuirishioners  by  eonso- 
Intions  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  and  by  a  continual  and  nameless  circle  of 
kind  officers,  freely  required,  and  freely  given ;  offices,  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
ttiie,  and  to  the  distresses  of  man ;  offices,  which  can  be  exp<>et^d,  and  which  can 
Umuilly  be  obtaine<l,  fwni  no  oth<!r  man  ;  he  becomes,  while  his  reputation  and 
influence  prevail,  the  chief  means  of  pnnx^hial  peace,  and  neighborly  harmony. 
X^arishes,  which  have  no  minister,  or  an  unpopular  (»ne.  often  contend  ]  parishes, 
Vrhich  have  a  minist-T  generally  lH?loved,  rarely,  if  at  all. 

The  Sabbath,  by  regularly  jissenibling  the  eongregiition  for  public  woi-bhip,  ar- 
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ranges  with  regularity  tlie  whole  business  of  the  week,  and  gives  birth  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  a  slight  observer  would  imagine,  to  neatness,  soei^ibility,  aoftneas  of 
manners,  and  universal  decorum.  By  bringing  a  congregation  together  on  so  in- 
teresting an  occasion,  it  makes  them  know,  respect,  ana  regard  each  other.  Fran 
the  moral  and  religious  instructions,  the  cogent  motives  to  duty,  and  the  endte- 
ments  to  decent,  amiable,  and  useful  conduct,  which  it  furnishes,  it  establishes, 
perhaps  more  than  any  singlo  thing,  good  order,  good  morals  and  happiness  pub- 
lic and  private.  It  makes  good  men  ;  and  good  men  must  be  gcK)d  citizens.  In 
all  these  respects,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  and  some  deelensitm,  its  in- 
tluence  is  still  great ;  much  greater  than  is,  pi*rhaps,  generally  believed.  Of  this 
truth,  those  pi-oplc,  in  some  of  our  sister  States,  among  whom  no  Sabbath  exists, 
will,  even  to  a  slight  observer,  furnish  satisfactory  evidence. 

I  have  long  bc>cn  concerned  in  the  education  of  youth.  In  the  progress  of  this 
employment,  I  have  often  liad  oppoKunity  to  know,  tluit  all  parents,  even  the  most 
vicious,  with  their  children  to  be  virtuous.  This  I  certainly  know,  because  mul- 
titudes of  such  piirents  hjive  earnestly  insisted  on  a  careful  attention  to  this  object, 
with  respevt  to  tlu*ir  own  children  from  me.  Ilenoe  it  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  whole  community,  with  so  few  exceptions,  as  deserve  no  regard,  eonnder 
the  education  of  their  children  to  virtuous  conduct  as  a  primary  object.  Butyou 
well  know  how  much  more  efiicacious  to  this  end  example  is,  than  precept  Iiow 
important  is  it,  then,  that  there  should  always  exist,  in  every  pait  of  our  countr}*, 
men,  obligated  to  an  example  of  the  strict  and  blameless  life  above  described ; 
men,  obligated  to  such  a  life,  not  by  principle  only,  but  by  the  additional  and  pow- 
erful considerations  of  public  demand,  of  personal  danger,  and  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  unimpeachable  virtue  to  their  character,  their  comfort,  their  living. 

Of  learning,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  the  clerg}',  as  indi- 
viduals, have,  beyond  any  other  claas  of  men,  been  the  promoters.  To  tjfiis  tlieir 
own  knowledge,  the  general  nature  of  their  office,  and  their  comparative  leisure 
from  the  busy  occupations  of  life,  almost  necessarily  lead.  In  the  foundation,  and 
the  regulation,  of  no  small  number  of  our  schools  they  are  directly  concerned  as 
princi[Mils.  To  our  ooUege  they  gave  birth,  continuance,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  its  government  and  instruction.  They 
have  supported  and  e<lucated,  more  scholars  of  charity,  than  the  whole  commu- 
nity besides.  Nor  is  there  at  this  time,  unless  I  arh  deceived,  a  single  school  of 
consideration  in  the  State,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency. 

Of  submission  to  our  happy  government,  they  have  been  powerful  supporters, 
and  useful  examples.  Clergymen  by  the  ties  of  duty,  reputation,  consistency,  and 
comfort,  are  of  course  the  friends  of  good  order ;  and  since  the  State  was 
founded,  no  instjmce  has  hitherto  occurred,  in  wliich  a  clergyman  luis  labored  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

After  an  able  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  the  sale,  and  the  object  to  which  the  avails  of  the  sale  should 
be  applied,  in  the  public  press,  in  town  meeting,  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature. — in  every  place  and  way  in  which  the  public 
mind  could  be  reached,  the  subject  was  finally  settled  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  May  session  1795,  by  the  following  Act  and 
Resolution  : 

An  Act  appropriating  the  Monies  which  shall  arise  on  the  sale  of  the  Westem 

lands^  belonging  to  this  Slate. 

1.  Be  it  enacted^  <J>c.,  That  the  principal  sum  which  shall  l)e  received  on  the 
sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  and 
remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  puri)ose8  hereafter  mentioned  in  this  act,  to  be 
loaned  or  otherwise  improved  for  these  purposes  as  the  tiener.il  Assembly  shall 
direct ;  and  the  interest  arising  therefrom  bhall  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  gchoob  in  the  several  wteieties  conptitnted,  or  which  may  be  consti- 
tuted by  'aw  within  certain  local  bounds  within  this  State,  to  be  kept  according 
to  the  provisions  of  law  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  and  to  no 
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Other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever,  except  in  the  cose  and  under  the  circumstonccfl 
Siereafter  mentioned  in  this  act. 

2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  tho  said  interest,  as  it  shall  become  due  from 
'time  to  time,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  said  societies,  in  their  capacity  of  school 
societies,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  such  societies  respectively, 
'vhich  shall,  when  such  payment  shall  be  niude,  have  been  last  perfected. 

3.  Provided^  necertheless^  and  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  whenever  such 
society  shall,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  such  society,  passed  in  a  legjil  meeting, 
ivarned  for  that  purpose  only,  in  which  vote  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present 
3u  such  meeting  shall  concur,  apply  to  the  General  Ai»enibly  rctiucsting  liberty  to 
improve  tlieir  pro|>ortion  of  said  interest  of  any  part  thereof,  for  the  sup|)ort  of  thu 
Christian  Ministry,  or  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  full  power  to  grant  such  request  during  their  pleasure ;  and  in  case  of  any 
such  grant,  the  school  society  shall  pay  over  the  amount  so  granted  to  the  religious 
societies,  churches,  or  congregations  of  all  denominations  of  Christians  within  its 
limits,  to  be  proportioned  to  such  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of  their  respective 
inhabitants  or  members,  which  shall,  when  such  payment  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  made,  have  been  last  perfected ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be  in  such  school  so- 
ciety any  individuals  composing  a  part  only  of  any  such  religious  society,  church, 
or  congregation,  then  the  proportion  of  such  individuals  shall  bo  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  btxly  to  which  they  belong  by  the  rule  aforesaid,  and  the  monies  of  such  in- 
dividuals shall  be  discounted  from  their  ministerial  taxes  or  contributions,  and  in 
that  way  inure  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  and  the  monips  so  paid  over  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and  to  no  other  whatM>ever. 

4.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  society,  church,  or  congregation,  shall  apply 
any  of  tlie  aforesaid  monies  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  than  those  to  which  they 
shall  or  may  liave  a  right  to  apply  thcmj'pursuant  to  this  act,  such  society,  church, 
or  congregation,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  equal  to  that  so  misapplied,  to  the  public 
treasury  of  this  State. 

5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
located  societies,  who  by  law  have,  or  may  have  a  right  to  vote  in  town  meetings, 
shall  meet  some  time  in  the  month  of  October  annually,  in  the  way  and  manner 
prescribed  in  the  statute  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  Forming,  Ordering,  and  Regulating 
Societies,"  and  being  so  met  shall  exercise  the  |K)wers  given  in,  and  by,  said  act, 
in  organizing  themselves,  and  in  appointing  the  necessary  officers  as  therein 
directed,  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  may  transact  any  other  business  on  the  subject 
of  schooling  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated  to  their  use 
in  particular,  according  to  law,  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time 
as  they  shall  think  proper. 

6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  tlie  several  relig- 
ious societies,  churches,  or  congregations  aforesaid,  who  have  right  by  law  to 
vote  in  their  respective  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  and  the  public 
worship  of  God,  shall  assemble  tliemselves  some  time  in  the  month  of  December 
annually,  or  at  such  other  time  as  they  shall  judge  convenient,  and  may  organize 
thcMHselves  and  appoint  the  necessary  ofhcers  as  in  said  act  is  directed,  all  in  tho 
way  and  manner  therein  prescribed,  with  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  in  any  of  their  said  meetings  they  shall  have 
power  to  transact  any  business  relating  to  tho  rainisfry  and  the  public  worship  of 
God  ac(*ording  to  law,  but  shall  have  no  i>ower  to  act  on  the  subject  of  schooling, 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  an  act,  passed  Oct.,  171)3,  entitled,  "An  Act  for 
the  Establishing  a  Fund  for  tho  Support  of  the  Gospel  ^liui8try  and  Schools  of 
Education"  be,  and  tho  same  is,  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  94  yeas  to  52  nays.  On  tho 
same  day  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

Reaolved  by  this  Assembly^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  receive  any 

?roposals  that  may  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  whether  inhabitants  of  tho 
Inited  Stales,  or  others,  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  State  lying 
west  of  the  west  lino  of  Pennsylvania,  as  claimed  by  said  State.  And  the  said 
committee  are  hereby  fully  authorized  and  empowered,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
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this  State,  to  negotiate  with  any  such  person  or  persons,  on  thesubjeet  of  an  j  snob 
proposals,  and  also  to  form  and  complete  any  contract  or  contracts  fur  the  sale  of 
the  said  lands,  and  to  make  and  ext^ate,  under  their  hands  and  seab,  to  the  por- 
clio^T  or  purchasers,  a  deed  or  deeds,  duly  authenticated,  quitting,  in  behalf  uf 
this  State,  all  right,  title,  and  interest,  juridic;U  and  territorial,  in  and  to  said  lands 
to  him  or  thern,  and  to  his  or  their  heirs  fi>rever. 

That  before  the  executing  of  such  deed  or  deeds,  the  purchaser  or  pnrchasers 
shall  give  their  personal  note  or  bond,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State,  for 
the  purchase  money,  carrying  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  pa}'able 
annually,  to  conirnenco  from  the  date  thereof,  or  from  such  future  penod,  not 
exceeding  two  years  from  the  date,  as  ^circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com^ 
mittee,  may  require,  and  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  tliem  and  the  said  pur- 
chaser or  purchasers,  with  good  and  suSicient  sureties,  inhabitants  of  this  State ; 
or  with  a  sufficient  deposit  of  bank  stock,  or  other  stock  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  particular  States  ;  which  note  or  bond  shall  be  taken,  pa^'able  at  a  period  nut 
more  remote  than  five  years  from  the  date,  or  if  by  annual  installments,  so  that  the 
bst  instiiUiTient  be  made  {payable  within  ten  years  from  the  date,  either  in  specie,  or 
six  per  cent.,  three  per  cent.,  or  deferred  stock  of  the  United  States,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Tliat  if  the  said  committee  shall  6nd  that  it  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Stat^ 
or  its  citizens,  to  form  several  contracts  for  the  sale  of  said  lands,  they  shall  not 
consummate  any  of  the  said  contracts  apart  by  tliemselves,  while  the  others  lie  in 
a  train  of  negotiation  only ;  but  all  of  the  contracts,  which,  taken  together, 
shall  comprise  the  whole  quantity  of  the  said  lands,  shall  be  consummated 
together,  and  the  purchasers  shall  hold  their  respective  parts,  or  proportions,  as 
tenants  in  common  of  the  whole  tract,  or  territory,  and  not  in  severalty. 

That  the  s;iid  committee,  in  whatever  manner  they  shall  find  it  best  to  sell  the 
said  lands,  whether  by  an  entire  contract  or  by  several  contracts,  shall,  in  no  case, 
be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  whole  quantity  for  a  principal  sum  less  than  one  million 
of  dollars  in  specie,  or  if  a  day  of  payment  be  given,  for  a  sum  of  less  value  than 
ouc  million  of  dolhirs  in  specie,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  such  sale. 

The  following  individuals  constituted  this  committee : — John 
Tread  well,  James  Wadsworth,  Marvin  Wail,  William  Edmund,  T. 
Grosvenor,  Aaron  Austin,  Elijah  Hubbard,  a-nd  Sylvester  Gilbert. 

The  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  the  sale  entered  immedi- 
ately on  their  duties,  and  at  the  October  session  1795,  submitted  the 
following  Report,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lands  were  sold 
for  the  capital  sum  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  convened  at 
New  Ilaven,  on  the  second  Thursday  of  October,  A.  D.  1795. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  your  Honors  in  May  last,  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  western  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  lyinc:  wt^  of  the  western  line  of  the 
State  of  Pennsj'lvanitt  as  claimed  by  said  St;ite,  beg  leave  to  report :  Tliat  on  the 
5th  day  of  .lune  hist,  they  met  in  Hartford  and  paused  the  following  orders,  tL-it 
the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  appointing  a  committee  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  western  lands,  and  giving  them  their  powers  and  instructions,  be  published  in 
all  the  newHpaptfrs  in  this  State,  and  in  a  newspaper  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  August  then  next,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  Tliat  having  adver- 
tised according  to  said  order,  and  notified  the  public  in  then*  advertisement  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  intended  meeting,  they  met  according  to  their  adjourn- 
nicnt,  on  the  said  1st  Wednesday,  being  the  .'>th  day  of  Ai>gu6t  last,  and  passed 
the  following  vote.  That  all  proposals  made  to  the  committee  for  the  purohaise  of 
the  western  lands  be  made  in  writing.  An  <»ffer  was  then  made  of  1,000,000  of 
dollars,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  eontraet,  by  Mr.  KIkannh  Wats<»n,  of 
Albany.  T\\c  committee  then  passivl  the  ft^llnwinff  vote,  that  any  proposal  which 
m.iy  be  received  for  the  purcliase  of  the  wc^tcin   !uiu!s  may  be  freely  communi- 
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^tcd  by  the  committee^  bnt  the  nnme  of  the  person  making  such  proposal  shall 
mnA  be  made  known.     On  Thursday  a  proposal  was  made  by  James  Sullivan,  Esq., 
of  BostoDf  offering    1,000,0(.K)   of  dollars  with    interest — tlio    correspondence 
1>etween  the  committee  and  Mr.  Sullivan  by  letter,  relative  to  this  offer  is  here> 
'With  submitted  16  your  Honors  inspection.     On  Friday,  a  letter  was  reoived  from 
2ephanlah  Swift,  Esq.,  enclosing  an  offer  of  1,000,000  of  dollars  with  interest, 
3Dade  by  sundry  associated  companies,  composed  chiefly  of  inhabitants  of  this 
State.     Also  an  offer  was  made  by  Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.,  and  others,  for  themselves 
and  associates,  of  1,000,000  dollars  with  interest.     Also  an  offer  of  1,130,000  dol- 
lars, payable  in  eight  annual  installments,  the  first  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
Interest  from  that  time  on  the  remaining «um,  by  Col.  Silas  Popoon,  of  Stoekbridge, 
ioT  himself  and  as»xiiates.     On  the  same  day  the  committee  gave  notice  to  all  me 
oonoemed  of  the  several  offers  which  lay  beft)re  them.     On  Saturday,  the  com- 
mittee  addressed  a  letter  to  the  agents  of  compiinies,  giving  them  notice  that  the 
oommittee  would  adjourn  until  Monday  then  next,  and  requesting  them  to  make 
their  nltimato  proposals  as  8(X>n  as  possible.     On  Monday,  the  committee  having 
duly  considered  the  several  propositions  lying  before  them,  voted,  that  neither  ^ 
them  ooald  be  accepted,  of  which  vote,  on  Tuesday  they  gave  public  notice,  and 
also  that  they  would  continue  to  receive  further  proposals.     Whereupon  another 
offer  was  made  of  1,150,000  dollars  with  interest,  after  two  years,  the  principal  to 
be  paid  in  five  years,  by  Oliver  Phelps,  and  others,  a  committee  from  divers  com- 
panies formed  in  all  parts  of  this  State,  expressing  in  their  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee, an  unwillingness  to  multiply  propositions  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  offers  and 
opinions  of  others,  requesting  an  early  answer  U)  their  proposal,  and  delivering  it 
with  a  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  mode  public.     At  the  same  time  adding  a 
verbal  request  of  a  farther  opportunity  to  make  proposals  in  case  a  better  offer 
than  this  should  be  mode.     Also,  a  further  ofler  from  James  Sullivan,  Esq.,  of 
1,010,000  dollars  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  deed,  which  he  states  to  bo 
his  nltimatum,  and  requests  an  answer  whether  it  can  be  accepted  or  not  by  9 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  and  stjites  that  he  shall  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  any  other  proposal,  or  consider  himself  as  bound  by  this,  unless  it 
■hall  be  then  accepted. 

The  committee  then  advertised  the  concerned  that  there  were  propositions  lying 
before  the  committee  which  they  must  decide  without  delay.  That  they  would 
receive  any  other  proposals  that  might  be  made  them  until  9  o^cloek  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  when  they  would  decide  upon  sUch  propositions  aa  might 
then  be  made,  and  requesting  that  gentlemen  would  make  their  ultimate  proposals 
within  the  time  that  the  negotiations  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  close. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit^'d  above,  John 
Livingston,  Esq.,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  himsi'lf  and  his  asso- 
ciates, offered  for  the  land  1 ,255,000  dollars,  with  interest,  to  commence  at  the 
,  expiration  of  two  years,  the  offer  was  accompanied  with  an  explanatory  letter  sig- 
nif^'ing  an  intentiere  in  himself  and  asscx^iate^,  that  citizens  of  this  State,  if  so  in- 
clined, might  participiite  in  the  purchase  to  the  amount  of  one  equal  half  of  tJie  samo. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  oommittt'c  muni  decide  upon  the  pro- 
posals before  them,  according  to  their  engagement;  Mr.  Livingston's  offt-r,  if  well 
secured,  was  considered  by  the  committee  as  a  generous  offer,  but  they  thought 
proper  to  refiwo  it  for  the  following  reasons  :  no  sum  was  offered  as  a  pledge  to 
compel  a  fulfillment  on  his  part ;  no  speeifio  security  was  named  or  proffered  by 
him ;  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  procure  sufficient  securitit's,  inhabitants  of 
this  State,  was  small,  as  the  State  companies  which  seemed  to  comprise  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  State  who  wished  to  intt^rest  themselves  in  the  purchase,  ap- 
peared to  have  at  this  time  formed  acoalision,  and  his  intending  one  moiety  of  the 
purchase  for  the  citizens  of  this  State,  seemed  to  shew  a  design  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  port  of  the  contract  at  least,  by  personal  bond  with  sureties :  that  if 
however  he  felt  himself  able  and  willing  to  s^'cure  the  money  by  deposit,  and  was 
determined  m  the  business,  he  would  not  fail  to  renew  his  offer  with  a  small  arl- 
ditional  sum,  and  finally  to  accept  the  offer  would  be  to  deprive  the  State  compa- 
nies of  a  further  opportunity  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  commitU.*e, 
as  the  caae  was  in  £ict  circumstaneed,  and  a  gi'ound  of  a  general  and  just  dissat- 
isfiMiticm.  In  this  view  of  the  ease  the  eonnnittee  gave  public  notice  that  they 
had  considered  the  proposals  before  them,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  th-y 
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ought  not  to  accept  of  cither — ^that  they  had  concluded  to  wait  till  5  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  close  with  the  best  ofibr  that  m^t 
then  be  made,  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  1,260,000  dollars,  interest  after  two 
years,  which  should  ultimately  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
Before  the  hour  of  five,  the  committee  of  the  State  companies,  confident  as  they 
appeared  that  no  proposal  would  be  made  and  carried  into  effect  more  bencfidal 
to  the  State,  than  that  which  they  had  already  made,  presented  again  the  same 
offer  of  1 ,150,000  dollars,  payable  in  five  years  with  interest,  after  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  signing  of  the  deed ;  and  Mr.  Livingston  Informed  the  com- 
mittee by  letter,  that  having  consulted  with  his  associates,  they  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  not  making  any  further  proposals,  as  that  which  they  had  mado 
was  their  ultimatum,  and  desiring  tlie  committee  to  consider  that  as  withdrawn. 

It  was  now  obvious  and  certain  from  the  fullest  proof,  that  the  State  companies 
had,  by  various  means,  put  an  end  to  all  further  competition,  as  to  those  who  were 
upon  the  ground,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  other  competitors  were  likely  to 
come  forward.  It  of  course  became  a  serious  question  ynXh.  the  committee  what 
was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present  situation  of  ^birs,  whether  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter with  the  State  companies  to  a  close,  or  to  break  off  the  negotiations  for  the 
present,  and  defer  the  sale  to  some  future  period,  upon  the  hope  of  obtaining 
more  ic>r  the  land  than  could  now  be  obtained.  Without  recounting  the  reasons 
that  would  operate  in  the  case  on  either  side  of  the  question,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  your  honors,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  say,  that  the  committee  on  mature 
consideration,  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  attempt  further  to  pursue 
the  business  to  a  close ;  and  accordingly  it  was  then  agreed  to  invite  the  agents 
of  the  companies  to  a  conference,  and  to  propose  to  close  a  contract  with  them, 
provided  they  would  add  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  their  offer.  The  agents  were 
accordingly  invited  to  a  conference — ^they  waited  on  the  committee,  the  proposal 
was  made  in  form  to  them — ^they  appeared  unwilling  to  comply — a  train  of  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  took  place,  pending  which  a  gentleman  from  Berksire  County, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  introduced  to  the  committee,  who  informed 
that  he  was  just  arrived  in  town,  that  he  represented  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
among  whom  he  named  Mr.  Sedg^^ick,  of  Stockbridge,  who  wished  to  beccnne 
purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  and  wished  to  know  if  an  offer  could  be 
received.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  informed  him  that  he  knew  of  notliing 
which  could  then  prevent  it,  but  could  not  speak  the  sense  of  the  committee — their 
opinion  being  asked,  they  thought  fit  to  desire  him  to  withdraw  for  a  short  time, 
with  assurance  that  an  answer  should  be  made  him,  he  withdrew,  the  committee 
then  resolved  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  ftirther  offers,  unlete  the  agents 
of  the  State  companies  should  close  with  the  proposal  made  them  by  the  oi«n- 
mittee — but  if  they  should  close  with  that  proposjil  without  delay,  the  committee 
would  consider  themselves  bound — the  agents  who  were  still  present,  did  thereupon 
accept  the  said  proposal,  and  presented  to  the  committee  a  writing  as  follovi's : 

"  Hartford,  12th  of  August,  1795. 
"  We  the  subscribers,  for  ourselves  and  our  associate's,  will  give  for  the  Western 
Reserve  so  called,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  five 
years,  with  interest  annually,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  signing 
the  deed,  and  give  security  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 
Oliver  Phelps,  P^lisha  Hyde, 

WiLLfAM  Hart,  Matuew  Nicoll, 

Kbenezer  Huntlsgton,  Moses  Cleaveland, 

Samuel  Mather,  Jr.,  Gideon  Granger,  Jr." 

The  committee  thereupon  declared  their  acceptance  of  the  said  offer  provided 
security  should  be  given  to  their  satisfaction. 

On  Thursday  the  13th,  the  committee  took  a  bond  executed  bv  the  above  named 
agents,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State, 
to  be  forfeited  and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  State  in  caw  they  should  &i1  to  give 
sceurity  to  the  acceptance  of  the  committee,  for  the  purchase  money,  on  the  2d 
day  of  September,  then  next.  And  on  motion  of  the  purchasers  the  committee 
ailjourned  to  Wednes<lay  the  2d  day  of  September  then  next,  to  meet  at  the  State 
House  in  Hartford,  to  take  security  and  convey  the  lands  according  to  contract 

The  committee  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that  they  met  according  to  their  ad- 
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j  onmment,  on  the  2<1  day  of  September,  and  passed  and  oommunioatcd  to  the 
jpnrchaaers  the  following  order,  viz. :  That  it  will  not  bo  expected  that  a  bond  be 
•^flkffn  for  a  aom  leas  thui  ten  tnousand  dollars  without  speoial  reasons.  It  will  be 
^sxpected  that  as  many  bonds  be  taken  as  tliere  will  be  deeds  executed,  that  the 
japrantee  or  grantees  in  each  deed,  sign  the  bond  for  the  porchase  money,  as  they 
.cdooe  are  pnrohasers  in  oontemplation  of  law,  and  that  others  in  the  name  of 
^mireties,  mga  each  bond.  The  two  following  days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  were 
aoenpied  in  preparing  the  form  of  the  bonds  and  deeds,  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
jamnber  of  them  to  be  printed  and  in  examining  the  security  offered  by  several 
<sotnpaiiios.  On  Saturday,  the  committee  passed  and  communicated  to  the  pur- 
^shaaen  the  following  vote :  That  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  to  the  pur- 
<2haaerB  of  the  western  territory  to  produce  their  security  according  to  the  condi- 
't^ion  of  their  bond  ;  the  committee  therefore  expect  the  business  wiU  be  completed 
'ftJiia  day,  nor  do  they  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  attend  any  longer  at  th^  expense 
of  the  State.  And  at  2  o*clook  in  the  afternoon,  they  wrote  to  the  purchasers  as 
'Callows : 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  your  being  ready  to  complete  the  business  in 
^band  thia  day.  The  committee  wish  to  be  informed  whether  their  further  attend- 
«uioe  is  desired  at  your  expense,  if  so,  they  will  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  on  Monday 
siezt,  if  not  they  will  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  hold  the  land  for  sale.'' 

The  oonunittee  having  received  an  answer  requesting  an  adjournment  at  the 
Xlme  and  on  the  conditions  proposed,  adjourned  accordingly,  and  having  met  ae- 
^dording  to  their  adjournment,  they  were  occupied  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
'Wednesday,  in  concluding  the  business ;  the  result  of  which  was,  they  took  36 
IrftondB,  amoonting  in  the  whole  to  1,200,000  dollars,  to  the  treasurer  of  Uie  State  ; 
tiiie  names  of  the  obligors,  both  principals  and  sureties  in  each  bond,  together  with 
l^eir  aeveral  sums  and  dates,  may  be  seen  in  the  journal  of  the  committee  hereto 
JKimexed,  and  executed  under  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  purchasers  35  deeds, 
^dtogether  comprising  the  whole  quantity  of  the  land  they  were  authorized  to  sell, 
'With  all  the  due  formalities,  acknowledged  them  before  proper  authority,  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  grantees.  The  names  of  the  grantees  in  each  deed,  and  also 
"^he  proportion  of  the  said  land  conveyed  by  each,  may  be  seen  in  the  journal.  The 
^hrm  and  bonds  of  the  deeds  are  on  file  for  your  honors'  inspection.  It  would  be 
'^xrooer  to  remark  that  the  bond  executed  by  Oliver  Phelps,  Thaddeus  Leavitt, 
^jHdeon  Granger,  Jr.,  Luther  Loomis,  and  Ebcnezer  King,  Jr.,  for  168,185  dol- 
lars, is  given  on  demand ;  Mr.  Phelps  offered  to  do  this  of  his  own  motion,  t(» 
obviate  any  objections  which  might  arise  fiipm  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  secured  ; 
^and  from  the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  at  the  same  time  expecting  he  should 
Xiot  be  called  upon  sooner  than  the  other  purchasers,  unless  the  sitfcty  of  the  State 
^diould  require  it. 

The  oonuntttee  having  thus  brought  the  contract  to  a  close,  lodged  the  bonds 

'^vith  the  treasurer,  and  took  his  receipt  therefor  and  lodged  the  s^ime  with  the 

^comptroller,  and  also  a  certificate  in  nature  of  a  duplicate  thereof  at  the  close  of  the 

^^oresaid  journal.    They  are  happy  to  add  tluit  they  were  harmonious  in  the  whole 

'progress  of  this  transaction — ^that  they  were  ultimately  unanimous  as  to  the  sale  and 

^he  security  taken  for  the  purchase  money — they  have  taken  the  personal  security 

^contemplated  by  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly — they  have  good  ground  of  con- 

'C^dence  that  it  is  now  abundantly  sufficient,  although  they  can  not  be  certain  that 

i  n  every  case  it  will  be  so  at  the  expiration  of  five  years — ^they  have  endeavored 

liowever  to  guard  against  contingencies — they  have  exerciseil  their  best  judgments, 

4^nd  nothing  remains  to  complete  their  satisfaction  but  the  approbation  of  this 

~£[onorabIe  Assembly,  to  whose  candor  the  whole  is  submitted  by  your  Honors. 

Most  obedient  and  most  humble  servants, 

John  Treadwbll, 


Ksw  Haven,  October  14th,  1795. 
Na  17.— [Vou  VL,  No.  2.]— 27. 


Jambs  Wadswoktii, 
Marvin  Wait, 
WiLUAM  Edmond, 
Thomas  Grosvenor, 
Aaron  Austin, 
Elijah  Hubbard, 

SiLVBSTBR   GiLBBRT,  ^ 


Committre. 


^^;! -'^.^s 
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Iq  XIooBe  of  KcprcflcntatiTes,  October  15tli,  1795. 
The  preceding  Report  ia  accepted  and  approved. 

Teste,    Samuel  W.  Dana,  Clerk. 
In  the  Upper  Ilonse. 
The  preceding  Report  u  accepted  and  approved. 

Teste,    GsoaoK  Wtllts,  Secretary. 

U8T  OF  THE   PURCHABBR8  OF  THE    WEiTERN    UlNDt. 

Dollm. 

No.           1.  Robert  Charles  Johnson, 60,000 

"  2  and  3.  Moses  Cleaveland, 33,600 

"             4.  William  Judd, 16,250 

"              5.  James  Johnson, 30,000 

«*             6.  William  Law, 10,500 

"             7.  Daniel  Holbrook, 8,750 

"             8.  Pierpont  Edwards, 60,000 

James  Bull,        ^ 

"             9.  Aaron  Obnsted,  V   30,000 

John  Wyllys,     ) 

"           10-U^'^;;i; 57,400 

((  ^ ,    Luther  Loomis, 

'  Ebenczer  King, 

Roger  Newberry, 

"           12.  Enoch  Perkins,     \    38,000 

Jonathan  Brace, 

"           13.  Ephraim  Root,. 42,000 

Ephraim  Kirby,      ) 

"           14.  Uriel  Holmes,  Jr.,  [   60,000 

Elijah  Boardman,  ) 

"          ^5.g|i,-/^«^.^,^j,J   80,000 

"           16.  Oliver  Phelps, 168,185 

^^           .-    John  Caldwell,  J  1«;000 

*^-  Peleg  Sanford,  ] *^»'^ 

"           18.  Solomon  Cowles, 10,000 

"           19.  Solomon  Griswold,. 10,000 

"           20.  Henry  Champion,  2nd, 85,675 

«*           21.  Samuel  P.  Lord, 14,092 

"           22.  J-^^Stoc^;8.  j    11.423 

"           23.  Timothy  Burr, 15,231 

"           24.  Caleb  Atwater, 32,^16 

"           25.  Titus  Street, 22,846 

a           OA    E*'«*  Morgan,              )  5,  .^ 

-^^  Daniel Lathrop  Coit,  \ ^''^"^ 

n           o-    Joseph  Howland,        i  on  ari 

"^*  Daniel  Lathrop  Coit,  J "^"'^^^ 

«           28.  Asher  Miller, 34,000 

"           29.  Ephraim  Starr, 17,415 

"           30.  Joseph  Williams. 15,231 

William  Lyman, ) 

"           31.  John  Stoddard,    J 24,730 

David  King,        ) 

"           32.  Nehemiah  Hubbard,  Jr., 19,039 

"           33.  Ashael  Hatheway, 12,000 

«           34.  William  Hart, 30,462 

"           35.  Samuel  Mather,  Jr., 18,461 

"           36.  Sylvanus  Griswold, 1,683 

Total, 1,200,000 
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Thus  was  consummated  the  sale  of  a  domain  nearly  equal  to 
he  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  a 
ittle  more  than  half  a  century,  that  domain,  then  an  untouched  wil- 
lemess,  has  been  covered  with  villages  and  cities, — ^filled  with  all 
he  triumphs  and  monuments  of  New  England  civilization — the 
workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  mills  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
ields  and  graineries,  and  homesteads  of  the  farmer,  the  school, 
icademy,  and  college  edifice,  the  halls  of  justice,  and  the  conse- 
rated  temples  of  religion — all  bespeaking  the  presence  of  a  sober, 
ndustrious,  intelligent,  free,  religious,  a  law-loving  and  a  law-abid- 
ng  people, — and  the  people  is  only  one  of  the  swarms  which  has 
^ne  out  from  the  parent  hive  of  New  England. 

Connecticut  is  sometimes  reproached  for  reserving  a  portion  of  her 
mblic  domain,  in  her  deed  of  cession  to  the  General  Government ; 
md  that,  too,  by  citizens  of  States,  which,  with  a  title  far  less  clear,  to 
i  domain  not  so  extensive,  reserved  still  larger  section  for  their  pub- 
ic uses.  We  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer  portions  of  a  de- 
)ate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  26th  of  September 
1850,  some  remarks  in  this  vein  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  for  the 
lake  of  introducing  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  patriotism  of 
[Connecticut  by  her  senator,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia — 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  order  to  heal  dissensions  and  provide  a  fund  for 
he  federal  government,  all  the  States  were  called  open  to  make  cessions  of  these 
inappropriated  lands.  In  response  to  that  coll  the  State  of  Virginia  gave  up  the 
vhole  at  once.  Lake  the  poor  old  Lear,  in  whose  character  the  poet  has  beauti- 
yiy  depicted  principles  that  belong  to  the  whole  human  family,  she  gave  up  the 
vhole.  She  reserved  only  a  given  quantity  to  satisfy  her  military  bounties,  and 
!o  make  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  what  did  the  State  which 
s  represented  by  the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way  [Mr.  Baldwin]  do,  when 
ihe  made  a  cession  of  land  in  response  to  the  same  call  7  Sir,  in  that  cession  she 
reserved  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  41st  and  42d  degrees  of  north  Iati> 
tade,  and  west  of  the  western  line  of  Penns)'lvania,  to  the  amount  of  3,666,000 
icres ;  and  that,  too,  for  private  purposes.  She  withheld  it  from  the  general 
(and,  in  order  that  she  might  be  enriched  ;  and  from  that  territory  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  derived  in  money  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  Yet,  afler  all  this  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  to  be  rebuked  by  the  representative  of  that  State  for  having 
made  large  appropriations  of  military  bounty  land  to  her  officers !  Sir,  I  feel 
itrongly  when  a  rebuke  come  from  any  quarter  respecting  the  conduct  of  Vir- 
^ia  in  regard  to  the  revolutionary  war ;  but  I  feel  something  like  indignation 
when  it  comes  from  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut — 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Viretnia  has  thought  proper  to  refer  disparag- 
ingly, to  the  conduct  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  reserving  from  her  cession  & 
portion  of  her  public  domain.  I  can  inform  that  senator,  that  Connecticut,  small 
OS  she  is  in  territory,  small  as  she  was  in  population  when  compared  with  the- 
State  of  Virginia,  had  more  troops  in  the  field  during  Uie  revolutionar}'  war  than 
the  great  State  of  Virginia. 

This  was  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Connec- 
ticut in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States :  and 
no  delegate  from  Virginia — ^though  Mr.  Madison  was  present  and  participated  iu 
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the  debate — ventured  to  deny  it.  And  yet  the  senator  from  Virgrinia  wtyB  he  looki 
almost  with  indignation  npon  the  State  of  Connecticut,  because  one  ot  her  sena- 
tors, in  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  npon  him  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  this  body,  has  thought  proper  to  rebuke  the  frauds  which  have  been 
coQunitted  by  indiTiduob  in  the  Stite  which  that  senator  has  the  honor  to  represent, 
Sir,  Virginia  is  a  noble  State ;  I  impute  noth'mg  dishonorable  to  her.  But,  inas- 
much as  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  rebuke  those  frauds,  the  senator  alludes  in 
terms  of  disparagement  to  the  State  which  gave  me  birth,  and  which  I  have  the 
himor  to  represent,  because  with  all  her  revolutionary  claims  she  thought  proper, 
in  ceding  her  western  domain,  to  reserve  a  comparatively  small  porticm  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  popular  education.  Sir,  this  reservation  was  not  made  for  any 
mere  private  objects ;  it  was  not  made  to  aid  her  in  the  discharge  of  her  revolu- 
tionary responsibilities,  or  the  payment  of  her  civil-list  expenditures,  but  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  providing  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  her  Ibnits,  and 
of  peopling  as  well  the  magnificent  territory  which  she  ceded  as  that  which  she 
reserved,  with  an  educated,  enlightened,  and  enterprising  population. 

It  was  by  this  reservation  that  she  laid  the  foundation  of  that  munificent  school- 
fand  which  enabled  those  who  took  the  census  in  1840  to  return  that  they  found 
in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  but  526  persons  of  adult  age  who  were  not 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  these  are  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  foreigners. 
Can  the  senator  from  Virginia  say  as  much  for  his  State,  and  appeal  to  the  returns 
of  the  census  to  confirm  him  ?* 

Bat,  sir,  it  seems  that  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  induce  her  citizens  to 
share  in  the  perils  and  the  glories  of  the  revolution,  was  obliged  to  (^er  the  enor- 
mous bounties  which  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Senate.  Sir,  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  rushed  at  onoe  to  the  combat.  They  were  at  Ticonderoga.  Tes,  sir ; 
they  were  there  with  Eathan  Allen  and  his  Green  mountain  boys — ^himself  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  at  the  head— on  an  expedition  planned  in  Connecticut,  and 
supplied  from  its  public  treasury,  before  the  Continential  Congress  of  1775  had 
assembled— -capturing  tliat  important  fortress,  almost  before  the  blood  had  grown 
cold  that  was  shed  at  Concord  and  at  Lexington.  They  were  at  Bunker^s  Hill  with 
Putnam,  and  Knowlton,  and  Grosvenor,  and  their  brave  compatriots,  who  needed 
no  bounty  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  the  service  of  their  country.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  my  State.  It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me. 
Was  it  too  much,  then,  I  ask,  when  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  fewer  troops  in 
the  field  tluin  Connecticut,  thought  proper  to  reserve  9,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  3,700,000  more  in  Ohio,  in  the  cesnon 
of  her  claims  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  should 
reserve  3,000,000  acres  of  her  territory  for  the  free  education  of  her  children  i 
the  descendants  of  her  sons  who  had  bravely  fought  and  many  of  whom  had  &I- 
len  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  revolution,  in  the  service  of  their  country — a  ser- 
vice in  which  they  hod  en^foged  without  any  such  inducements  to  stimulate  their 
patriotism  as  were  offered  by  Virginia  to  her  sons  ?  Was  it  too  much  for  them 
to  affk  ]  and  is  it  for  Virginia  to  cast  reproach  for  this  T  no,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

*  The  followini;  table,  derived  from  the  Report  of  Gen.  Knox  to  Con^ren  in  1790.  in  obedience 
to  a  call  on  the  War  Department  bj  the  Hou«e  of  Representatives,  thowt  the  number  of  regular 
vuldiert  furniahed  by  each  State  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  See  National  Intelliseocer,  Oct 
7,1850. 

BoWera.    Popitlatioa  in  17^ 

New  Hampuhire 12.497        14I,»1 

"c^'inX'^;! •"•«"  ^'^^ 

Rhode  Island, 5.908  60.110 

Connecticut, 31,959  238,141 

New  York 17,7M1  340,190 

NewJerwT 10,726  161,199 

Pennsylvania I....  25.078  434.373 

Delaware, 2,386  S9,09i? 

Marvland, 13.9J2  319,728 

Virginia 26.678  748.308 

North  Carolina, 7.263  393,751 

8uuth  Carolina, 6,417  SH9.073 

Georgia, 2,509  82,548 

ToUl, 231,971     2,820,959 
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The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  was 
made  in  1799,  am'bng  the  school  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of 
polls  and  ratable  estates  in  each.  The  interest  had  been  allowed 
€0  accumulate  from  September  2,  1797,  when  the  interest  was  first 
charged,  and  amounted  in  March  1799  to  $60,403  78.  In  March 
1800,  the  dividends  were  $23,651.  Up  to  this  date  the  fund  was 
xnanaged  bj  the  committee  that  negotiated  the  sale. 

In  1800,  John  Tread  well,  Thomas  T.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbo, 
cmd  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  "  Managers 
of  the  funds  arising  in  the  sales  of  the  Western  Reserve."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  thirteen  years  in  which  the  fund  was  adminis- 
tered bj  the  committee,  and  Board  of  Managers,  the  interest 
c5hvided  and  paid  out  to  the  societies  amounted  to  $456,757  44,  being 
«an  average  of  $35,135  18  per  annum.  The  thirty -six  bonds  given 
iDy  the  original  purchasers,  and  resting  on  personal  security,  had 
i  nereased,  up  to  May  1810,  to  nearly  five  hundred,  most  of  which 
^ad  been  from  time  to  time  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

In  1809,  at  the  October  session,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of 
^he  Managers  of  the  School  Fund,  that  a  large  amount  of  interest 
"%Rra8  tinpaid,  and  the  collateral  securities  of  the  original  debts  were 
xiot  safe.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
of  which  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  was  Chairman,  recommended 
Uiat  the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  intrusted  to  one  per- 
son, and  that  efficient  measures  should  be  adopted  to  save  the  capi- 
^al  as  well  as  interest  from  loss. 

In  1810,  at  the  May  session,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,*  then  a 


*  There  wu  not  another  man  in  the  State  who  comhioed  in  ao  large  a  measure  the  re- 
c^uiaite  qoalificationa  for  the  port— the  confidence  of  all  partiea  in  hia  ability,  honeatjr.ezperi- 
^ne«  ftDd  public  apirit  The  following  touchinf  tribute  to  the  aervicea  and  worth  of  James 
^Sillhottae,  by  hia  aon,  the  poet,  Jamea  A  Hilihouae,  i«  taken  from  a  little  poem,  entitled 
•^SocAem'e  Wood—compoittd  to  commemorate  the  change  of  name,  from  Highwood  to  8a> 
^^l>«ii'«  Wood,  of  the  noble  estate,  composed  of*'  upland  slope  and  stately  oaks,"  which  tha 
^^ther  bequeathed  to  his  famil/. 

Ah  1  what  a  race  by  him  was  run, 

Whose  day  began  before  the  sun ; 

Who,  at  the  sultry  hour  of  noon, 

Felt  action,  action  still  a  boon  ; 

Who,  at  the  weary  shut  of  ere, 

No  respite  needed,  uo  reprieve  ; 

But,  in  those  hours  when  others  rest, 

Kept  public  care  upon  his  breast ! 

Need  we  demand  a  cherished  thought, 

For  one  witose  lavish  labors  brou«;ht 

Health,  comfort,  value,  praise,  and  grace, 

(Even  for  our  bones,  a  resting  place,) 

To  the  lov'd  spot  for  which  he  stood, 

When  neighbor  townsmen  gasped  in  b!ood  1— 

Out  heaven  leaves  not  to  liumaii  praise 

The  recompense  of  well-spent  davs. 
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member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  sole  ^  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund."  Mr.  Hillhouse  immediately  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  Senate  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 


The  cheerful  mom,  the  •hort,  tweet  night. 

The  mind,  an  sunshine,  trtr  bright, 

Approving  conscience,  growing  store, 

(For  tbo'  God  took,  he  gave  back  more;) 

A  breast,  like  Hector's,  of  such  q>ace. 

That  strength  and  sweetness  could  embrace ; 

Power  to  endure,  and  soul  to  feel 

No  hardship  such,  for  others'  weal ; 

Ardor,  that  logic  could  not  shake ; 

Resource,  the  nonplus  ne'er  to  take ; 

A  filial  love  of  mother  etwth 

That  made  keen  labor  sweet  as  mirth ; — 

All,  brought  him  to  his  age  so  greeu. 

Stamped  him  so  reverend,  so  serene, 

A  stranger  cried,  (half  turning  round,) 

**  That  face  is  worth  a  thousand  pound !" 

Urged  bjT  a  simple  antique  zeal. 

Which  jrpoils-menare  toowise  to  feel, 

He  traversed  States  like  stents  for  bojs ; 

Huge  forests  pierced  o'er  etfrdurojft ;-~ 
'^  •  Now,  grain  bj  grain,  the  folios  sifted, 

Thro'  which  some  Proteus  title   shifted ; — 

Now,  o'er  deep  fords,  by  night,  as  daj, 

O'er  mountain  ledges,  pick'd  his  waj ; 

Here,  on  his  path,  the  savage  glaring. 

There,  savage  whites  his  gray  head  daring : — 

Still— rain,  or  snow,  or  mirk,  or  mire — 

Trackt  were  the  tokens  of  the  sire  I 

Fancy  oft  bids  afTectlon  mark 

His  little,  onward-toiling  ark. 

Like  a  dark  speck,  on  some  hill's  breast, 

Climbing,  to  vanish  in  the  West ; 

And  asks,  what  thoughts  sustained  and  cheer'd. 

What  were  his  hopes,  and  what  he  feared  ? 

If  aught  he  ft-ared,  'twas  not  tliat  Eye, 

Certain  the  upright  to  descry. 

That  watched  thro'  houseless  wilds  his  wsy, 

Kept  him  in  darknen  nfeas  day. 

And,  doubtless,  soothed  his  joumeyings  lone, 

As  that  meek  Servant's  of  his  own. 

Like  a  ripe  ear,  at  last  he  bends 

Close  on  the  brink,  that  trial  ends. 

None  saw  his  spirit  in  decay, 

Or  marked  his  vigor  ebb  away. 

Grace  bade  him  lay  his  own  white  head, 

For  the  last  time,  on  his  own  bed, 

Then,  as  to  spare  the  gloom  of  death, 

Took,  as  a  draft,  the  Sachem'9  breath. 
SgachfM  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  James  Hillhouse  was  known  in  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
He  came  into  rhe  Senate  in  1796,  In  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  who  went  oat  tb« 
same  year;  served  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's  term,  went  through  two  terms  of  his 
own,  and  had  ctimmenced  the  third,  when  his  resignation  took  place  in  1810— having  been  14 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  five  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
Congress  under  the  old  (^nfederalion  ;  but  declined  taking  his  seat 

When  persuaded,  with  some  difficulty,  that  the  public  welfare  required  him  at  rhis arduous 
post.  Commissioner  of  the  fund,  in  the  Fame  tpirit  In  which  Mr.  Jay,  yieldiug  to  the  argil- 
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office.  He  found  that  the  capital  consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  due 
from  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Resenre,  and  the  sub- 
stituted securities  which  had  been  accepted  in  their  stead.  These 
securities  had  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  by  death,  insolvency 
and  otherwise,  become  involved  in  complicated  difficulties.  The 
interest  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  and  in  many  cases  nearly 
equaled  the  principal.  The  debtors  were  dispersed  in  different 
States.  Without  a  single  litigated  suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel, 
he  reduced  the  disorded  management  to  an  efficient  system,  disen- 
tangled its  affairs  from  loose  and  embarrassed  connections  with 
personal  securities  and  indebted  estates,  rendered  it  productive  of  a 
large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and  converted  its  doubtful 
claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  the  annual  dividend  averaged  852,- 
061  35,  and  the  capital  was  augmented  to  81,719,434  24.  The 
amount  of  interest  divided  by  the  first  Commissioner  was  8780,- 

menCfl  of  Wuhington,  undertook  the  ungracioiu  task  of  the  British  treaty— he  flunf  up  his 
third  term  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  then  Just  commencing,  and  entered  on  a  series 
of  exertions,  in  which  he  diq>la7ed  a  fortitude,  a  perseTerance,  and  a  practical  sagacity,  that 
bare  ncTer  failed  to  ezcits  surprise.  The  power  of  bodily  endurance  would  hare  been  noth- 
ing without  the  Infinite  tact  In  business;  skill  would  hare  fallen  short  of  its  objects,  without 
miraculous  patience  and  perscTerance ;  and  nothing  could  have  disarmed  opposition,  but 
that  natural  spring  of  sweetness  In  liis  disposition,  which  perpetually  welled  out  in  the  midst 
of  appalling  labors,  and  conTerted  in  many,  many  instances,  the  suspicious  and  intractable, 
into  sincere  and  zealous  friends.  The  astonishing  little  animal  he  drove  for  six  or  eight  of 
the  first  years,  sometimes  took  the  Sachem  seventy  miles  in  a  day.  On  one  occasion,  he 
pushed  her  thirty  miles  aAer  twilight  tcithout  ttopping ;  having  been  dogjred  by  two  ruffians, 
In  a  desolate  part  of  the  country,  who  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  trunk.  It  contained, 
unknown  to  them,  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money.  After  putting  them  to  flight, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  as  many  tracks  as  possible.  Her  subsequent  blindness  he  a» 
cribed  to  the  severe  drive  of  that  memorable  evening. 

The  result  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  lines,  may  be  taken  in  the  words  of  a  scrupulous  and  well-informed  narrator,  it 
having  been  previously  stated  that  its  affairs  had  fallen  into  an  entangled  condition.  '*  The 
best  friends  of  tliat  fund,  and  those  most  acquainted  with  its  history,  have  said  that  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  realized  from  it,  at  that  time,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
After  fifteen  years'  maiagement,  he  left  it  Increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thourand 
dollars  of  solid  property.  The  difference  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  skill,  his  fidelity,  his  accu* 
racy,  his  patience,  and  his  wonderful  and  indefatigable  industry.  While  that  fund  shall  be 
perpetuated,  and  shall  continue  to  carry  through  all  the  Greets  of  our  cities,  and  every  rude, 
sechided  hamlet  among  o.ur  hills,  the  blessings  of  inMruction,  it  will  stand  a  monument  to  his 
faithful  and  disinterested  patriotism."  The  toils  he  underwent,  (for  (he  property  consisted 
chiefly  in  lands  scattered  in  five  states,  some  parts  of  them,  then,  very  difiScuIt  of  access,)  and 
the  expedients  he  resorted  to,  in  accomplishing  his  great  objects,  can  not  even  be  shadowed 
here.  They  were  highly  curious  and  interesting.  He  was  literally  "  in  journeyingi  often— 
\'  watchings  often— in  hunger  and  thirst— in  perils  from  robbers— in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness"—to  say  nothing  of  the  perils  nearer  home,  **  among  false  brethren."  Once,  be  was 
frostbitten;  losing,  in  consequence,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  winter,  and  far  from  his 
liunily,  the  use  of  one  eye :  but  1  have  been  assured  that  he  did  not,  even  then,  spare  ths 
sther.  Once  he  was  arrested  as  a  criminal,  by  an  enraged  debtor,  who,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood,  exercised  a  party  influence,  and  but  just  escaped  the  indignity  of  a  prison.  Twice  he 
Was  brought  to  death's  door  by  fevers  taken  in  the  unsettled  and  unwholesome  regions  hs 
Iras  obliged  to  visit. 
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920  24,  which  added  to  the  sum  of  8456,757  44,  divided  by  the 
Committee  and  Board  of  Managers,  make  an  aggregate  of  81,237,- 
677  68 — a  sum  exceeding  the  original  capital. 

To  this  capital  Mr.  Hillhouse  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000, — 
which  had  been  allowed  to  him  bj  three  individuals  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  supposing  themselves  pecuUarlj  benefitted  by 
his  management  and  services  as  Commissioner,  in  settling  the  vari- 
ous and  complicated  concerns  of  the  fund  with  their  estates.  This 
allowance,  with  the  interest  on  the  same,  amounted  at  the  close  of 
his  administration  to  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  from  the  State 
for  fifteen  years  of  such  labor,  as  but  few  public  officers  of  even 
the  same  ability  have  the  constitution  to  endure,  under  such  com- 
binations of  hardship  and  peril,  as  can  never  happen  again  in  the. 
history  of  the  fund.  Of  this  fund,  Mr.  Hillhouse  richly  deserves  the 
appellation  bestowed  by  Eliot,  the  spiritual  friend  of  the  Indians,  on 
Sir  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  care  and  liberality  in  their  behalf — ^  The 
riffht- honorable  J  chart  table,  indefatigable,  nursing  father  J^ 

The  policy  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  was  continued  by 
bis  successor,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  who  was  appointed  Commissioner 
in  1825,  and  held  the  office  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  till  May,  1849, 
when  he  resigned.  During  his  administration,  by  judicious  sales  and 
management  of  lands  which  came  into  his  possession  as  forfeited  securi- 
ties, the  capital  of  the  fund  was  increased  from  $1,719,434.24  to  $2,- 
049,482.32 ;  and  the  income  from  $72,418.30  to  $133,366.50,  being 
an  average  of  $97,815.15  per  annum.  From  1849  to  1859,  there 
were  six  different  Commissioners,  but  no  change  followed  in  the 
management  or  prosperity  of  the  fund — ^the  productive  capital  of 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  Hon.  Albert  Sedgwick,  dated  April 
16th,  1859,  amounted  to  $2,043,372.01,  yielding  an  income  for  the 
year  of  $142,303.42,  or  one  dollar  thirty  cents  for  the  benefit  of  each 
child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  entire 
income  of  the  fund,  from  a  cash  capital  of  $1,200,000,  In  1799  to 
1859,  amounts  to  $4,940,988.29,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  its 
own  management  We  know  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  public 
funds,  or  trust  estates,  another  instance  so  creditable  to  the  economy, 
fidelity,  and  practical  judgment  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  its 
management  for  a  period  of  sixty  years. 
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STATBIIBNT  OE  THE  AMOUM!  OP  DIYIDENDS  MADE  TO  SCnOOI^  IK  EACH  I  EAR 
SINCE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  SCHOOL  Y\j:iD. 

UNDER    A    COMMITTEE. 

In  the  1 1^  years  ending  March,  1799,  the  dividends  were,  $00,403.78 

1800,  **  **  2:3,051.10 


»k 


»i 


ii 


*i 


Tear. 

1S02, 
1803, 
1804^ 
1805, 


UNDER   A   BOARD 
Dividends 

.  §15,U73.27 
.     15,959.75 

.  .  47,505.02 
.     49,312.74 

.     .  45,157.89 


$84,054.88 

or   FOUR   MANAGERS. 

Toar.  DiTiJeodfl. 

1806,  ....     $47,941.87 

1807, 3'.*,  100.77 

1808, 41,022.17 

1809, 2t;,540.G8 

1810, 45,088.90 


UNDER  JAMES  HILLnOUSE,    COMMISSIONER. 


1811,  ....     $45,631.59 

1812, 32,309.80 

1813, 26,075.10 

1814, 89,228.50 

1815, 88,878.00 

1816, 40,595.72 

1817, 40,186.32 

1818, 49,404.98 


1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 


$372,702.56 


$58,020.02 
58,439.36 

.  67,429.60 
68,018.60 

.  72,208.25 
72,190.50 

.  72,418.30 


1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 


•  •  • 


UNDER  8ETH  P. 

$72,391.95 

72,449.75 
.  72,653.45 

72,573.00 
.  76,933.80 

77,333.40 
.  77,067.00 

80,913.80 
.  80,328.20 

88,799.00 
.  87,773.80 

95,862.85 


BEERS,    COMMISSIONER. 

1838, 
1839,  . 
1840, 
1841,  . 
1842, 
1843,  . 
1844, 
1845,  . 
1846, 
1847,  . 
1848, 
1849,  . 


$780,920.24 

$99,746.40 
.  104,906.25 

103,845.00 
.  113,699.80 

117,493.60 
.  118,496.00 

117,717.60 
.  117,730.20 

119,385.00 
.  125,710.65 

126,126.80 
.  133,336.50 


$2,347,568.80 


UNDRR  SIX   DIFFERENT    COMMISSIONERS. 


1850,  .•    .     .     .  $136,050.00 

1851, 129,108.00 

1852,  ....     132,792.80 

1853, 132,990.75 

1854,  ....     141,367.21 


1855 $130,054.60 

1856, 129,243.94 

1857,       ....     143,193.75 

1858, 143,047.35 

1859, 137,698.41 


$1,355,746.81 

Total  under  a  Committee, $84,054.88 

Board  of  four  Managers, 872,702.56 

Jame<«  Hillhoiuie,  Commissioner, 780,920.24 

Seth  P.  Beers,  Commissioner, 2,347^563.80 

Six  difiTcrent  Commissioners, 1,355,740.81 

Total $4,940,988.-:9 
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m.   EARLY  SCHOOL  CODES  OF  GERMANY. 

I.   DUCBT   or  WIRTKMBKRO. 

[Tranilated  firom  the  German  of  Karl  Von  Raomer}  for  the  American  Journal  of  Edneatkm.] 


The  schools  of  Trotzendorf,  Neander,  and  Sturm,  formed  the  gen- 
eral model  upon  which  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  or- 
ganized, a  model  imitated  with  greater  or  less  exactness,  however,  in 
the  different  German  states,  according  to  their  varying  position  and 
demands.  The  truth  of  this  remark  will  appear  from  an  examination 
of  the  school  codes  of  Wirtemberg  and  Saxony,  that  were  published 
in  the  second  half  of  this  (sixteenth)  century. 

The  Wirtemberg  code,  to  which  we  shall  first  advert,  is  to  be  found 
incorporated  in  the  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,  so-called,  issued  in  the 
year  1559,  by  Duke  Christopher,  and,  after  receiving  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  assembled  states  at  the  Diet  of  1565,  accepted  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  approved  by  suc- 
cessive revisions  si  different  periods,  as  in  1582,  1660,  etc  In  the 
preamble  to  this  code,  its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows :  **To  carry  youth 
from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the  degree  of  culture 
demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state." 

TBUTSCR   (GKRMAN)   fCHOOlA 

The  "  Teutsrh  "  schools  formed  the  lowest  grade,  in  which  boys  and 
girls,  separate  from  each  other,  received  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  sacred  music.  Arithmetic  was  left  out  of  the  account 
here;  although  afterward  we  find  it  required  of  the  schoolmaster, 
that  he  be  **  of  a  good  understanding  to  t^ach  both  reading  and  fig- 
ures." In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  master  was  cautioned  **  to  use 
the  rod  on  all  proper  occasions,  but  never  to  seize  the  children  by  the 
hair,  etc."  And  in  order  that  the  service  of  the  school  might  wholly 
engage  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  '*  wherever  any  sacristan  is  now 
required  to  do  beadle  and  mass  service,  for  the  future  he  may  be  re- 
leased therefrom." 

Such  " Teutsch^^  schools,  moreover,  were  to  be  set  up  "in  the  little 
villages  and  hamlets,"  where  there  were  no  higher  institutions  in  ex- 
istence; but,  together  with  these,  **in  each  and  every  city,  large  or 
small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  villj^es  or  hamlets,  Latin  schools  like- 
wise were  to  be  founded."    These  last  were  also  calk-d  private  schools. 
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LATIN   ICnOOLB. 

A  full  J  equipped  Latin  school  was  to  include,  according  to  the  code 
of  Duke  Christopher,  five  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth. 
*This  number,  however,  in  thinly  settled  hamlets,  was  reduced,  so  that 
mn  some  instances  we  find  but  one  class  in  a  school. 

Where  the  classes  were  sufiiciently  full,  they  were  ko  be  divided  into 
^iecurice;  and  each  decuria^  as  in  the  school  of  Sturm,  had  its  decurion, 
elected  weekly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  general  '*  oversight  of 
liis  comrades."' 

The  lowest  class  was  called  Prima.    The  boys  in  this  class  learned 
^  read  Latin.    The  teachers  were  particularly  admonished  to  require 
the  boys  **to  pronounce  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct manner,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language  rather 
than  that  of  the  vernacular.*'     Those  who,  **  from  natural  backwardness, 
are  unable  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  should  bo,  as  much  as  possible, 
practiced  upon  words  of  a  smooth  and  gliding  accent.^'    The  paradigms 
of  the  etymology  were  taught,  Cato  read,  and  two  Latin  words,  taken 
from  the  Nomenclatura  rerum^  were  daily  assigned  to  each  scholar,  to 
copy  and  commit  to  memory. 

Second  Class, — In  this,  Cato  and  the  *^Mimi  Fubllani*^  were  ex- 
pounded, word  by  word,  and  the  declensions  and  conjugations  were 
continued;  "with  the  other  parts  of  speech  (?'.  e.,  other  than  nouns 
substantive  and  adjective,  and  verbs,)  the  boys  in  the  lower  decuria 
were  not  to  be  perplexed ; "  but,  in  the  upper  decuricSy  all  the  parts  of 
speech  were  to  be  learned,  syntax  begun,  and  translations  made  from 
the  Latin  catechism.  Moreover,  the  preceptor  was  enjoined  to  "  ques- 
tion and  drill  the  boys  in  phrases,"  to  see  how  they  would  express  this 
or  that  particular  phrase  in  Latin ;  for  at  this  point  Latin  conversation 
was  the  chief  subject  of  attention.  Exercises  in  music  were  likewise 
required. 

Third  Class, — In  this  class,  lessons  were  recited  from  the  "Fables 
of  Camerarius"  and  the  "Dialogues  of  Cattalio,''  and  "fine  phrases 
were  pointed  out  therein,"  for  the  boys  "  to  put  to  use,  both  in  writing 
and  in  speech."  They  were  likewise  introduced  to  the  "  choice  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,"  and  to  Terence.  The  latter  was  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  **  And,  since  Terence  wrote  with  great  elegance  and  purity, 
the  boys  should  read  over  his  expressions  often,  and  that  attentively, 
and  should  also  turn  them  into  good  German,  *that  so  their  own 
Latin,  both  written  and  colloquial,  may  be  improved.'  '*  At  the  read- 
ing of  Terence,  the  teachers  "  should  be  specially  careful  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  design  and  purpose  of  the  author,  how  he  does  not  him- 
self advocate  every  thing  that  is  said,  but  dei>ict8  various  vices  and 
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dispositions  in  the  person  of  his  various  characters ;  for  instance, 
where  Mitio  says — ^^an  estflagitium  {crtde  mihi)  adoleicentem  jcor- 
tari,  neqtie  potare,  neque  fores  f/fnn^tere/ etc. ;  here  the  bojs  are  to 
understand  that  these  words  do  not  express  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
writer."  **  Again,  these  and  the  like  passages  should  be  used  by  the 
preceptor,  to  show  how  those  benighted  pagans  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  his  word ;  in  short,  a  diligent  care  should  be  exercised,  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  tender  minds  of  the  young  receive  no  e\-il  biaa.** 

Syntax  was  then  taken  up,  combined  with  '*  exercises  in  style  ;^' 
and  in  these  the  pupil  was  instructed  **  to  imitate  the  periods  of  au- 
thors, gleaned  from  suitable  readings."  Patience  and  perseverance 
were  especially  commended  to  teachers,  in  their  corrections  of  the 
written  essays  of  their  scholars. 

Fourth  Class. — Cicero's  "  Letters  to  his  Friends,"  the  treatises  on 
''Friendship,"  and  on  ''Old  Age,"  and  Terence  were  read  in  this  class. 
After  finishing  syntax,  the  elements  of  prosody  were  taken  up.  Also 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  grammar  were  learned,  and  translations  made 
from  the  smaller  Greek  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Fifth  Class, — Those  boys  who,  while  passing  through  the  four  fir»t 
classes,  "  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  and  perfected  in  grammar,  so 
that  they  spoke  Latin  with  tolerable  freedom,  and  had  besides  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  Greek,"  were  in  this  class  to  be  confirmed  "  in 
all  the  studies  to  which  they  had  previously  attended." 

They  were  then  to  read  Cicero's  "Fsemilias  Letters,"  and  his  "Of- 
fices," also  Ovid  "  de  Tristibus,*'  the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  in  Latin, 
and,  in  addition,  to  give  their  attention  to  prosody  and  to  exercises  in 
style. 

Sixth  Class, — "After  the  boys  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in 
grammar,  they  are  in  this  class  to  be  made  acquainted  with  logic  and 
rhetoric."  They  were  to  read,  beside  Cicero's  S])eeches  and  Sallust, 
the  JEneid  of  Virgil,  "  that  they  may  thereby  grow  accustomed  to 
the  elegancies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  a  pure,  poetical  diction." 

In  their  exercises  in  style,  "regard  should  be  paid  not  to  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  their  compositions,  and  to  their  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  idiom  and  the  phraseology  of  Cicero." 

In  Greek,  they  were  to  go  through  with  the  grammar,  and  to  read 
the  Cyropaedia  and  the  larger  catechism  of  Brentius. 

Music,  especially  sacred,  both  in  Grerman  and  Latin  words,  was 
thoroughly  practiced  by  all  the  classes,  and  the  recitations  of  the  day 
were  always  introduced  with  the  singing  of  the  "  Veni  sancte  Spiritus^^ 
or  the  "  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,^^ 

The  boys  were  also  obliged,  "  as  well  out  of  as  in  school,  to  con- 
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verse  with  each  other  in  Latin,  not  in  German,"  and  "  every  week  to 
write  *  letters.' " 

A  comparison  of  the  Wirtemberg  school  code  with  that  of  jSturm 
reveals  a  most  surprising  similarity  between  them  both,  in  their  re- 
spective aims,  as  well  as  in  the  means  by  which  in  each  ease  that  aim 
was  reached.  The  Wirtemberg  boys  were  required  to  be  "devout. 
God-fearing,  modest,  and  obedient,  and  to  be  faithful  in  attendance  on 
school  and  in  study."  Teachers  were  repeatedly  cautioned  against  too 
great  severity,  especially  in  the  infliction  of  corporeal  punishment 

THB   CL0I8TBR  ■CIIOOLH. 

Duke  Christopher's  chief  care  was  to  proi'ide  his  people  with  good 
spiritual  guides.  For  the  education  of  such,  he  founded,  in  the  year 
1550,  cloister  schools,  so-called,  upon  the  endowments  of  the  disfran- 
chised monasteries,  so  that  these  might  be,  according  to  their  original 
design,  again  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  church.  At  an  annual  ex- 
amination held  by  authority  at  Stuttgart,  the  most  promising  boys,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  the  Latin  schools,  were  transferred 
to  the  cloister  schools,  and  there  educated  without  charge,  until  they 
were  fitted  to  enter  the  University  of  Tubingen.  At  their  entrance 
into  the  cloister  schools,  the  promise  was  exacted  of  them,  to  continue 
faithfully  in  the  study  of  theology,  and,  except  under  permission  from 
the  duke,  never  to  engage  in  any  foreign  services  The  "  Church  Order  " 
divided  the  cloister  schools  into  lower  and  higher;  the  former  were  also 
styled  grammar  schools.  Boys  went,  as  we  have  stated  above,  in  their 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  from  the  Latin  school,  into  the  cloister 
grammar  school.  They  were  obliged,  beforehand,  to  have  completed 
the  studies  of  the  third  class ;  for  in  the  cloister  school  they  received 
nearly  the  same  instruction  that  was  imparted  in  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  of  the  Latin  schools.  To  this  there  was,  moreover,  added  much 
theological  doctrine,  bearing  upon  their  future  course. 

From  the  grammar  schools,  they  went  up  into  the  higher  cloister 
Schools.  Here  they  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Demosthenes,  and  took 
Up  Greek  grammar;  they  also  continued  logic  and  rhetoric,  and 
practiced  singing,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  a  compendium  of 
Hiusical  science.  Up  to  this  point,  they  were  ilirholly  upon  old  g^und. 
fiut  now,  other  and  new  branches  demanded  their  attention;  viz., 
arithmetic  and  astronomy,  the  latter  most  probably  taught  out  of 
tke  ^Sphere  of  Sacro  Bosco,*^ 

Meanwhile,  frequent  exercises  in  style  were  insisted  on,  in  order  "  to 
attain  to  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  tongue."  Some  short 
<H>llection  of  phrases  was  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  reference  "  should 
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be  freely  made  to  the  *  Phrases  out  of  Cicero  and  Terence,  collected 
by  certain  scholars,  and  now  first  put  into  print' "  The  preceptor 
'*  should  himself,  with  such  phrases  as  he  had  collected  in  his  reading^ 
during  the  week,  compose  a  Latin  treatise,  inventing  his  argument 
in  such  a  manner,  that  well-considered  phrases  may  be  fitly  woven 
into  its  expression  ;  for  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  avoid  affectation, 
and  to  use  embellishments  only  where  they  grow  out  of  the  subject 
Such  treatises  he  should  translate  into  good  Grerman,  and  dictate  the 
same  to  the  boys,  bidding  them  turn  it  again  into  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  for  which  purpose  he  may  remind  them  to  use  their  own  com- 
mon-place books,  already  prepared  of  words  and  phrases  from  Cicero, 
Terence,  Virgil,  and  other  good  authors.  The  preceptor  must  "  strike 
out  every  phrase  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  some  approved  author," 

"  and  at  last  he  should  read  over  to  the  boys  the  Latin 

treatise  which  he  has  himself  already  prepared  from  the  same 
phrases,  and  they  should  listen  attentively,  in  order  to  see  how  skill- 
fully the  preceptor  has  joined  these  phrases  together ;  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  follow  his  lead,  and  attain  to  his  excellence.'' 

Every  where  we  find  the  same  grand  aim  ;  i.  e^  imitation  of  classical 
authors.  And  those  earlier  scholars  fancied  themselves  genuine 
imitators  and  pure  classical  writers,  when  they  had  merely  put 
together,  with  great  care  and  pains,  phrases  borrowed  firom  the  classics. 
That  they  did  not  learn  from  the  classics,  as  did  Wieland,  how  to 
write  German  well,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  composition  of  the 
foregoing  citations.* 

Every  two  weeks,  disputations  were  to  be  held  upon  questions  of 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  or  the  sphere,  {^Sphcerica  lectio^) 

The  discipline  of  these  cloister  schools  was  the  more  strict,  inas- 
much as  more  was  demanded  of  boys  who  were  destined  ^r  the 
clerical  office. 

VNIVERBITT. 

When  the  cloister  scholars  had  reached  the  age  of  16  or  17,  they 
entered  the  university.  They  were  first  examined  ;  and  those  who 
had  passed  a  good  examination  were  admitted  to  the  Tubingen 
Foundation,  and,  during  their  entire  university  course,  received  a 
gratuitous  maintenance.  And  here,  too,  they  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  discipline.  Besides  their  particular  department  of  theology, 
they  paid  special  attention  to  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  prosecuted 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics  more  thoroughly,  and  were  kept  at 
exercises  in  stylp,  together  with  disputations.     The  Foundation  was 

*  Take  for  inMance  (he  following :  "  Kein  pliraain  die  nicht  ex  probato  aatbore  tMrkommea 
paMiren  la«cn." 
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sufficiently  ample  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  students. 
Its  privileges  however  were  extended  only  to  native-born  Wirtem- 
"bergers,  who  were  destined  for  the  sacred  office. 

Such  was  the  Wirtemberg  school  system,  beginning  in  the 
^^Ttutsch^  or  elementary  schools,  and  ending  in  the  university. 
IBut  it  did  not  entirely  answer  the  expectations  even  of  its  founder, 
X>uke  Christopher.  The  private  schools  especially  often  proved  a 
failure ;  as,  in  many  places,  '*  from  the  scarcity  both  of  teachers  and 
j>upils,'^  they  were  not  fully  organized,  having  only  the  lower  classes, 
for  this  reason,  the  Duke  founded  in  eight  cities  special  private  schools 
^th  more  classes — the  principal  of  these  was  at  Stuttgart ;  this  con- 
'tained  &ve  classes,  to  which  Duke  Louis  added  a  sixth.  This  latter 
school  was  a  perfect  realization  of  the  plan  of  instruction  of  Louis, 
l)eing  a  fully  equipped  private  school,  in  which  boys  were  thoroughly 
'£tted  for  the  university.* 

They  read  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  the  comedies  of  Frischli- 
xns,  and  practiced  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  both  diffuse  and 
<x>mpact,  (exercitia  Btyli  LatitU^  Greedy  soluii^  ligatL) 

They  attended  also  to  music,  astronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  we 
find  mention  made  likewise  of  physics  and  ethics.  And  because,  in 
1599,  complaints  were  made  of  the  neglect  of  the  Greek  language, 
the  grammar  of  Crusius  and  the  Cyrops&dia  were  introduced  into 
the  school.  Afterward,  in  the  year  1686,  "  this  school  was  reorgan- 
ized into  the  form  and  shape  of  a  completely -equipped  gymnasium  ; 
both  studies  and  classes  being  raised. 

The  external  organization  of  the  Wirtemberg  schools  of  the  present 
day,  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  16th  century.  In  addition 
to  the  German  elementary  schools,  the  duchy  can  now  boast  of  83 
Latin  schools.  From  these,  those  pupils  destined  for  the  ministry, 
who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  official  examinations,  are  sent  to 
the  four  cloister  seminaries  at  Maulbronn,  Urach,  Blaubeuren,  and 
Schonthal,  among  which  there  is  now  no  longer  the  ancient  distinction 
of  lower  and  higher.  For  example,  thirty  scholars  entered,  in  the 
year  1828,  the  seminary  of  Schonthal,  taking  the  places  of  those, 
prewusly  there,  who  had  just  left  for  Tubingen.  These  thirty  new 
scholars  formed  a  promotion,  so  called,  and  remained  there  four 
years;  until,  in  1882,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  serfiester^  they  all 
left  for  the  university.  In  the  same  manner,  ^serj  year,  one  of 
the  fonr  cloister  schools  dismisses  its  scholars,  and  admits  at  the 
same  time   a  new   promotion^   so   that   every  year   the  Tubingen 

*  The  eoune  of  inatniGtIon  pursued  in  thia  school  toward  th«  close  of  the  16th  century 
Buy  b«  Men  in  the  '^Stcabian  Magaxine  "  for  1776,  part  1,  psf  e  412.  In  1574  the  school  nuoi 
bered  312  pupils. 
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Foundation  receives  from  one  of  the  four  cloister  schools  not  far  from 
thirty  scholars. 

But  although  the  external  organization  of  the  present  Wirtemberg 
schools  appears  thus  similar  to  that  of  the  schools  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, yet,  on  a  comparison  of  their  internal  economy,  we  discover  a 
most  marked  difference.  A  new  educational  ideal,  developed  chiefly 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  has  introduced  new  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  inaugurated  new  methods  of  teaching.  To  speak  but  of  a  single 
branch,  viz.,  the  classics.  Under  the  old  system,  but  three  of  the  LaUu 
classics,  Cicero,  Terence,  and  Virgil,  were  read ;  while  now  seven 
others  are  included  in  the  curriculum,  and  eight  Greek  classical 
authors  have  now  taken  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  Cyropaedia 
and  Demosthenes  of  those  days. 

Now,  too,  instruction  in  French  and  German  is  regarded  as  of 
equal  importance  with  that  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  We  have 
likewise,  among  our  modern  branches  of  education,  geography, 
history,  and  natural  philosophy ;  and,  with  logic,  we  have  the  new 
science  of  anthropology. 

II.   ■CHOOL  CODB  OF  8AX0NT,  1580. 

In  the  year  1580  there  appeared  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  the 
"Rules  and  Regulations  of  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,"  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  churches,  universities,  and  schools,  both  royal  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  his  dominions. 

If  we  compare  these  ordinances  closely  with  the  Wirtemberg  school 
code  of  Duke  Christopher,  we  shall  find  a  most  remarkable  similarity 
between  them ;  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  this  Saxon  edict  was 
borrowed,  word  for  word,  from  the  Wirtemberg. 

The  "Teutsch  "  schools  "in  the  villages  and  thinly-settled  hamlets ^^ 
were  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  set  apart  for  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  doctrine.  Here,  also,  there  was  no 
mention  made  of  arithmetic,  although  the  Wirtemberg  Ecclesiastical 
Order  required  of  schoolmasters  "  that  they  understand  it.*' 

Private  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Wirtemberg,  were  the  next  highest 
in  grade;  and  there  as  well  as  here  they  were  divided  into  five  classes. 
With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  the  Saxon  system  was  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  Wirtemberg.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
was  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  Saxon  schools  arithmetic  was  carried  in  the 
fourth  class  through  division,  and  finished  in  the  fifth;  while  in  those 
of  Wirtemberg  it  was  not  taught  at  all.  With  regard  to  music,  (and 
by  consequence  to  musical  instruction,)  the  Augustan  code  thus  strin- 
gently and  wisely  ordained :  '*  Pastors  shall  give  diligent  heed  that 
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none  of  the  pieces  of  the  cantatorSy  where  these  are  also  composers, 
xor  any  new  pieces  whatever,  be  sung;  but  only  the  music  of  such 
learned  and  worthy  old  masters  as  Josquin,  Clement,  (not  the  Pope,) 
Orlandus,  and  the  like ;  and,  above  all,  that  all  airs  of  a  light  and  las- 
civious character  be  avoided ;  for  all  the  music  chosen  ought  to  bo 
solemn,  noble,  and  inspiring,  so  that  the  people  may  be  charmed  into 
a  devout  and  Christian  frame  of  mind.*' 

The  private  schools  of  Saxony  were  unconnected  with  any  special 
theological  institutions,  as  in  Wirtemberg ;  but  in  their  stend  there  were 
Toyal  schools  at  Meissen,  Grimme,  and  Pforten,  which  were  founded 
**for  the  benefit  of  all  future  generations."  Each  of  these  schools  were 
<livided  into  three  classes,  and  each  class  into  decurice,  all  under  decu* 
rioiu.  Boys  were  to  remain  at  these  royal  schools  six  years.  Before 
their  admission  they  were  required  to  have  gone  through  the  third 
class  in  one  of  the  private  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  or  lowest 
class  of  the  royal  schools,  the  course  of  study  in  that  third  was  to  be 
Tepealed,  viz.,  etymology,  the  Mimi  PuhUani^  Cato,  and  the  Familiar 
Xetters  of  Cicero.  So,  likewise,  the  course  in  the  second  class  of  the 
loyal  schools  agreed  in  part  with  that  of  the  fourth  of  the  private 
schools.  Latin,  syntax,  the  Familiar  Letters,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil, 
Ovid's  Pontus,  Tibullus,  select  Latin  poetry,  elementary  Greek,  with 
jEsop's  Fables  in  Greek,  and,  lastly,  arithmetic  and  music.  In  the 
third  or  highest  class  of  the  royal  schools,  the  whole  of  Melancthon's 
Latin  grammar,  with  the  additions  of  Camerarius,  was  studied,  and 
there  was  read  of  Cicero  the  Offices^  Old  Age  and  Friendship^  and  the 
Tuseulan  Questions^  VirgiPs  Oeorgics  and  uSneid,  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace  in  Greek,  Isocrates,  the  Theogony  of  Ilesiod,  the  Golden 
Lines  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Plutarch  on 
the  Education  of  Children.  Instruction  was  also  given  in  the  elements 
of  Hebrew,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  Sacro  Bosco  on  the  **  Sphere,*^  and 
the  **  RudimenU  of  Astronomy  "  of  M.  Blebellius.  Above  all,  the  boys 
were  to  'Meam  to  read  and  write  good  Latin  in  an  elegant  as  well  as 
intelligible  manner ;"  for  this  purpose  to  collect  phrases,  to  give  much 
attention  to  Cicero,  to  write  many  essays,  etc  ''The  comedies  of 
Terence  and  Plautus  they  (the  teachers)  shall  cause  the  boys  to  per- 
form throughout  the  year,  and  in  this  way  accustom  them  to  speak 
Latin  with  elegance.''  Yet  the  teachers  should  separate  the  poison 
from  the  honey,  and  should  instruct  their  pupils  "carefully  to  avoid 
and  eschew  the  vices  which  these  poets  have  depicted  both  in  young 
men  and  old.^' 

Upon  the  office  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  rectors  especially,  and 

the  doctrine  and  discipline  to  be  observed  in  schools,  the  Saxon  code 
2fo.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 28. 
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contained  much  that  was  admirable.  We  find  therein  plain  and 
straightforward  rules,  distinguished  alike  for  their  devout  tone  as  for 
their  shrewd  common  sense. 

In  the  year  1773,  there  appeared  the  well-known  ^^  Rejnodeled 
school  code  for  the  government  of  the  three  royal  and  national  schooU 
of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony P  Its  framer  had  before  him  the  code  of 
Augustus  I.,  then  of  nearly  200  years'  standing,  and  he  appears  to 
have  translated  this  as  faithfully  as  possible  into  the  character  and 
style  of  his  own  day.  But,  while  both  these  codes  agree  with  each 
other  in  the  main,  yet  the  new  one  was  conformed  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  age,  disclosing,  for  instance,  an  unmistakable  tinge  of  the  ra- 
tionalism of  that  age.  The  branches  of  study  were  more  numerous  ; 
notwithstanding  the  study  of  the  classics  still  continued  prominent, 
and  the  old  modes  of  forming  a  Latin  style,  both  written  and  spoken^ 
were  still  retained.  Hebrew  was  taught  as  formerly,  and  to  this  were 
added  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Geography,  history,  and  chro- 
nology were  also  particularized  as  subjects  of  study.  With  logic  and 
rhetoric,  natural  theology  and  moral  philosophy  were  combined,  the 
text-books  in  these  sciences  being  the  well-known  Initia  of  EmestL 

Since  this  code  of  1773  appeared,  a  new  educational  era  has  dawned, 
and  the  character  of  Pforte  has  changed  &r  more  since  1778  than  it 
had  previously  done  during  the  long  period  from  1580  to  1778. 


lY.   LETTEBS  TO  A  YOUNG  TMCHEK 

BT    OIDBON    r.    THATIB» 
Lat«  PrindiMa  oC  ChwrnQy-Hall  School,  Boston. 


Thx  subject  of  this  letter  is  Rewards  in  Schools,  as  among  the 
means  to  be  introdaeed  to  secure  the  best  results  of  school-education 
in  the  most  genial,  natural,  and  agreeable  manner ;  to  which  I  shall 
add  some  remarks  on  excessive  school-study. 

The  transcendental  idea  that  the  young  are  to  study  for  the  love  of 
knowledge,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  has  of  late  gained  many  converts 
in  oar  community;  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  —  how  agreeable 
soever  it  may  be  to  influence,  control,  or  direct,  by  such  considerations 
alone,  — -  that,  in  large  schools,  especially  with  the  very  young,  other 
motives  must  be  appealed  to.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
a  thing  so  unnatural  to  children  as  confinement  in  a  school-room,  in 
constrained,  long-continued,  and  perhaps  fittiguing  positions,  with  lit- 
tle change  or  variety,  is  to  be  made  tolerable  by  the  annunciation  of 
an  abstract  principle;  particularly  when  the  tasks  imposed  are  as 
unattractive  as  the  confinement  Children,  like  the  young  of  other 
animals,  delight  in  action.  The  kitten,  the  kid,  the  lamK  the  colt, 
in  their  unrestrained  habits  of  playing,  gambolling,  and  bouDdlDg, 
symbolize  children  in  a  state  of  nature.  Left  to  the  exercise  of  their 
innate  tendencies,  they  are  found  as  buoyant  and  frisky  as  the  young 
of  the  irrational  creation.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  never  walk ; 
but  when  in  motion  on  foot  always  run  x>r  trip.  So  as  a  general 
thing  with  children,  especially  boys ;  when  abroad,  free,  and  lefl  to 
their  own  choice,  they  seldom  walk,  but  move  with  a  sort  of  skip. 
Hence,  we  perceive  the  propriety  and  importance  of  measures  that 
may  call  them  out  of  this,  their  normal  state,  without  violence  to  the 
instincts  with  which  they  come  into  life,  and  awaken  an  interest  in 
objects  and  employments  for  which  they  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
little  or  no  natural  propensity.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  done  7  Of 
course,  we  admit  that  there  is,  in  most  families,  some  degree  of  order, 
system,  or  discipline,  to  which  the  little  ones  are  expected  to  submit ; 
and  to  which  they  do  render  what  is  considered  submission,  although 
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in  varioas  degrees,  from  the  legitimate  and  prompt  obedience  of  the 
olden  time,  down  to  what  some  disciplinarians  would  deem  insurrec- 
tion. This  amounts  to  something,  howeyer  little,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  children  for  school.  The  animal  baojancy  of  the  joung  being 
is,  to  some  extent,  checked.  He  is  partially  prepared  for  the  most 
urgent  of  the  school  requisitions,  and,  in  time,  comes  to  look  upon 
the  scene  of  hb  daily  life  as  other  than  a  prison.  Still,  many  things 
are  to  be  introduced  before  it  becomes  to  him  a  place  of  happiness  or 
even  of  content.  The  kindness  and  parental  consideration  of  the 
teacher  are,  undoubtedly,  the  most  potent  general  influence,  —  the 
first  to  be  exercised,  and  the  last  to  be  surrendered.  If  the  room  li 
sufficiently  spacious ;  if  it  is  light,  well-ventilated,  properly  warmed  in 
cold  weather,  and  has  a  pleasant  location  ;  if,  still  further,  it  contains 
within  its  walls  specimens  of  art  and  beauty,  —  engravings,  paintings, 
sculpture,  flowers,  and  the  like,  —  much  is  gained  towards  reconciling 
him  to  the  various  requirements  of  school.  Afler  a  while,  however,  these 
influences  lose  a  portion  of  their  power.  The  young  of  the  human  race 
live  on  novelty.  The  expedient  of  to-day  must  give  place  to  a  new 
means  of  excitement  to-morrow.  Some  form  of  indulgence,  privily, 
or  distinction,  must  now  be  inaugurated.  What  shall  it  be  ?  In  some 
shape  or  other,  it  is  a  reward.  No  matter  in  what  it  consists :  a  pic- 
ture—  a  ticket  of  approbation  —  a  ** merit;  "  they  all  come  to  the 
same  point ;  all  appeal  to  the  child*s  love  of  approbation. 

There  are  persons,  of  large  experience  as  teachers,  who  disapprove 
of  this,  who  denounce  the  use  of  emulation,  condemn  school  prises, 
and  profess  to  use  no  means  for  exciting  the  ambition  of  their  pupils ; 
but  who,  by  a  simple  system  of  weekly  reports  of  the  deportment, 
character  of  lessons,  &c.,  sent  to  the  pupils*  homes,  produce  the  high- 
est degree  of  mental  excitement,  —  in  some  oases  to  the  sacrifice  of 
health. 

I  cannot  see  the  distinction  between  one  of  these  modes  of  excite- 
ment and  the  other.  Both  induce  to  effort,  and  both  may  be  abused. 
Discretion  is  required  in  either  case  ;  but  it  is  not  *for  him  who  re- 
sorts to  one  method  to  secure  his  object,  to  condemn  him  who  prefers 
another. 

At  home,  the  mother's  kiss,  the  father's  smile  of  approval,  his  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand,  accompanied  by  the  word  of  encouragement  — 
these  may  take  the  place  of  the  tanffihU  reward.  They  are,  in  fact, 
equally  real  and  effective.  They  address  themselves,  in  like  manner 
and  with  similar  force,  to  a  motive  ever  rife  in  the  mind  of  man, — a 
motive  placed  within  him  to  be  used,  not  crushed,  —  a  motive  which 
has  led  to  the  most  heroic  and  magnanimous  achievements  reoorded 
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the  page  of  history.  It  is  the  desire  of  praise,  the  hope  of  rewtird 
or  personal  benefit,  in  some  expressive  form.  Tell  me,  if  jou  can, 
irfaere  it  does  not  exist,  where  it  is  not  felt,  enoouraged  and  nourished. 
The  mother  cherishes  it  as  she  breathes  the  flattering  word  into  the 
infant's  ear  while  he  frolics  on  her  lap ;  that  infant  bears  its  impres- 
sion in  eyery  step  of  his  progress  towards  manhood.  At  home  and 
at  school,  throughout  his  college  course,  he  is  under  its  influence ; 
beyond  that,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  in  his  second  and  third 
dq^rees ;  in  all  hb  promotions ;  in  his  titles  of  professional  life ;  in 
his  official  positions ;  in  his  deeds  of  humanity,  of  daring,  and  of  self- 
sacrifice.  He  rescues  a  human  being  from  destruction ;  he  emanci- 
pates an  enslaved  people ;  he  introduces  a  means  of  meliorating  human 
Boffisring ;  he  discovers  an  antidote  to  disease  ;  he  invents  a  magnetic 
tel^^ph ;  descries  a  new  planet ;  brings  down  the  sun  to  paint  his 
pictures ;  —  all  these  are  followed  by  appropriate  rewards :  rewards 
bestowed  by  teachers  of  every  grade ;  by  humane  societies ;  by  learned 
professors ;  by  academic  governors ;  by  grave  councils ;  by  the  exec- 
utives of  states ;  by  kings,  queens,  and  emperors.  And  can  all  these 
be  wrong  ?  Why,  among  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  were 
statues  set  up,  mausoleums  built,  and  monuments  erected  in  memory, 
or  to  the  honor  of,  good  or  great  men  7  Why  have  godly  men  even 
yearned  for  the  glories  of  martyrdom  7  Is  this  desire  for  fame,  —  for 
an  immortal  name, — so  universally  felt,  to  be  scorned  or  ignored  7  Did 
not  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  "  for  the  jay  set  before  him, 
endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame "  7  Did  he  not  promise  the 
inheritance  of  heaven  to  the  pure,  the  humble,  the  benevolent,  the 
obedient  among  all  nations  7 

It  seems,  then,  that  throughout  all  time,  personal  advantage  —  real 
or  imaginary  —  has  been  at  the  bottom,  has  been  the  motive,  the 
pole-star  of  the  good  and  the  great,  as  well  as  of  the  obscure  among 
men.  Of  course,  good  results,  beyond  those  of  a  personal  nature, 
were  expected,  in  most  cases,  to  supervene ;  and  many  a  one  has  been 
unconscious  of  the  influence  that  stirred  him  in  his  noble  work.  Still 
that  influence  was  the  motive  power. 

Why,  then,  denounce  the  use  of  an  agency  so  efficient  for  the 
mind's  highest  good ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  department  of  human  labor 
in  which  all  proper  appliances  and  aids  are  so  much  needed  7 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  no  conceivable  collection  of  young 
persons  can  be  educated  without  a  resort  to  stimulants  like  those 
adverted  to ;  but  only  to  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  rewards  are 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  our  wishes  in  school.  A  limited 
Bomber  of  children,  of  docile  dispositions  and  onexoitable  tempera- 
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ments,  selected  from  well-ordered  families, — particularlj  those  not 
over-anxious  for  rapid  school  advancement  and  the  development  of 
precocious  mental  powers,  —  might  succeed  very  satisfactorily,  widi 
little  or  no  application  of  extraneous  motives.  So  some  young  ladies, 
enjoying  the  example  of  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated  mothers, 
may  be  found,  during  the  school-going  age,  to  have  so  far  risen  above 
the  need  of  ordinary  stimulants  as  to  look  upon  them  with  indiffin^ 
ence,  —  having  attained  to  that  state  of  mind  in  which  other  consid- 
erations preponderate.  Such  oases  I  have  known,  and  cheerfully 
acknowledge;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  argument,  nor  induee 
us  to  pronounce  useless  —  far  less  hurtful  —  the  application  of 
rewards,  in  some  form,  to  schools  as  they  commonly  exist  around  ns. 
Rewards  are  needed  to  rouse  the  torpid ;  to  excite  the  sluggish ;  to 
vitalize  the  inert ;  to  interest  the  indiflferent ;  to  appease  the  passion- 
ate ;  to  persuade  the  obstinate ;  to  render  docile  the  intractable. 

Very  few  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  the  rule  exist ;  and  even 
where  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  the  spirit  of  the  rule  is  there,  and 
its  influence  is  fdt  in  full  operation ! 

There  is  one  institution  *  in  the  country,  ostensibly  acting  independ- 
ently of  this  universal  motive ;  and  the  government  of  it  prooeed  on 
the  theory  of  the  absence  of  all  rewards  and  all  penalties,  lliey 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  propriety,  duty,  honor,  in  the  students ;  and 
the  appeal,  it  is  said,  is  seldom  made  in  vain.  The  thought  is  grand, 
and  the  result  must  be  elevating  and  ennobling,  if  it  can  be  infallibly 
carried  out.  But  what  are  the  circumstances  of  this  seminary? 
The  students  are  of  the  usual  college-going  age  as  found  in  the  West,  — 
older  than  those  of  the  long-settled  parts  of  the  country, — comprising 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  to  whom  instruction,  beyond  the 
elements,  is  considered  a  privilege  and  a  boon ;  persons  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  which  they  feel  to  be  precious, 
and  to  which  they  devote  a  portion  of  their  lives,  that  is  measured, 
in  their  geometry,  by  dollars  and  by  ingots.  Hence,  the  frivolities 
which  attach  to  the  students  of  most  other  collegiate  institutions, 
present  slight  attraction  to  them.  The  interest  which  is  exerted  in 
them  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position,  overcomes  or  holds  in 
check  many  temptations ;  and  even  indolence  —  that  almost  uncon- 
querable bane  to  progress  —  is  mastered. 

But  even  this  institution  admits,  practically,  the  propriety  or 
necessity  of  the  universal  law,  by  conferring  degrees  on  its  graduates. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  refases  to  give  a  diploma  to  any  individual,  — 

*  Antioeh  CoUege  at  Tallow  Springs*  Ohio  •—  Horaoe  Mann,  prendent 
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whatever  may  be  hU  or  her  classical  or  scientific  attainments,  —  anless 
the  moral  character  be  good.  This  plan  receives  my  hearty  approval, 
and  deserves  to  be  copied  by  every  institution  throughout  the  land, 
which  confers  degrees.  Honor  to  the  man  or  the  government  that 
originated  it,  and  still  more  honor  to  those  who  have  firmness  enough  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  reward  is  still 
at  the  foundation  of  it,  and  must,  mainly,  be  the  cynosure  that  guides 
the  student  through  his  whole  college  career. 

Is  it  said  that  the  moral  character  only  is  affected  by  this?  If 
this  be  granted,  still  our  principle  obtains :  The  reward  does  the 
work ;  and  one  might  as  well  expect  to  create  a  world  as  to  eject  this 
motive-power  from  the  human  soul,  or  to  crush  out  its  never-ceasing 
operations.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  while  purity  of  life,  a 
cooscioosness  of  moral  obligation,  and  allegiance  to  the  claims  of 
duty,  are  the  practical  motives  to  the  student,  he  will  rarely  fail  in 
that  fidelity  to  the  claims  of  his  class,  which  results  in  good  scholar- 
ship, and  which,  in  other  seminaries,  is  followed  by  distinguished  rank ; 
and,  beyond  the  years  of  college-life,  will  give  him  position  in  the 
world,  whether  he  wear  the  minor  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater  or  not. 

That  the  young  in  many  schools  may  be,  and  of\en  are,  over- 
stimulated,  I  admit  and  lament.  It  is,  unquestionably,  the  fault 
of  the  age,  and  owes  its  origin  quite  as  much  to  the  hame  department 
as  to  the  school.  But  the  abuse  of  a  thing  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  thing  itself  should  be  repudiated.  As  well  might  one  wish  to 
annihilate  the  sun,  by  which  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
cheered,  invigorated,  fostered,  matured  and  blest, — because,  sometimes, 
under  its  meridian  beam,  a  human  being  is  prostrated,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  accustomed  moisture,  the  harvests  of  the  husbandman  are 
cut  off,  and  the  parched  earth  threatens  a  district  of  country  with 
famine.  As  well  might  we  say,  let  the  winds  be  pent  up  in  eternal 
oaves,  —  although  the  life  and  health  of  man  depend  upon  their 
action,  —  because  a  gale  sometimes  wrecks  our  ships,  destroys  our 
property,  and  drowns  the  voyager  in  the  ocean  depths.  There  is,  in 
the  course  of  events,  to  individuals  no  unmixed  good.  In  the  great, 
all-embracing  scheme  of  Providence,  the  good  greatly  preponderates  ; 
and  while  a  moderate  amount  of  what,  to  our  limited  intelligence, 
appears  evil,  is  permitted,  could  we  survey  the  complete  arrangement 
of  the  All-wise,  with  an  unclouded  vision,  unbiased  by  selfish  considera- 
tions,  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  now  —  as  the  Creator  *'  saw  '* 
in  the  beginning —  that  **aZ^  is  good." 

It  is  not  denied  that  \\i\s  feeling  —  so  to  call  it — maybe  per- 
verted, as  may  every  propensity  in  man's  nature ;  and,  hence,  reason 
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has  been  given  to  regulate  and  guide  him.  This  does  not,  howeFer, 
change  the  nature  of  the  question,  nor  call  upon  us  to  denounce  the 
principle.  It  merely  requires  that  our  best  discretion  should  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  distribution  of  school  medals,  or  other 
prizes,  wherein  competition  or  rivalry  is  most  actively  engaged,  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  earnest  opposition  to  the  prize  system ;  and 
I  grant  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  schools,  the  utmost  caution  should  be 
employed  in  the  bestowment.  Where  a  limited  number  of  these 
prizes  is  to  be  contended  for,  emulation  is  often  excited  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  serious  consequences  sometimes  attend  the  awards.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  emulation  is  to  have  no  part  in  stimulating 
to  effort.  This  would  be  condemning  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Giver 
of  the  human  mind,  with  all  its  motives,  impulses  and  desires.  It 
rather  shows  us  the  necessity  and  duty  of  training  those  under  our 
charge  to  overcome  or  regulate  their  selfishness,  to  look  with  a  gener 
ous  sympathy  upon  a  successful  rival,  and,  having  done  what  they 
could  to  secure  the  prize,  congratulate  the  winner  on  his  victory,  and 
apply  themselves,  with  renewed  diligenco,  to  another  trial.  We  should 
direct  them  to  look  out  upon  the  world,  where  competition  exists  in 
every  form ;  not  only  at  the  tournament,  in  the  race,  the  combat,  the 
wrestle,  —  but  at  the  forum,  on  the  mart  of  trade,  in  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  in  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer,  by  the  midnight  lamp  of 
the  poet,  the  historian  and  the  philosopher.  All  cannot  win,  but  all 
can  **  try  again; ''  can  **  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait'*  the  result  of  a 
second  trial ;  —  nay,  to  endure,  if  it  must  be  so,  another  defeat.  The 
prize  that  nian  can  bestow  is  not  the  greatest  good  of  life.  There 
will  be  found  some  other  and  some  higher  boon.  The  fault  is  in  hira 
who  repines,  rather  than  in  the  system  that  bestows  prizes  on  the 
most  skilful  or  meritorious.  What  incessant  meanings  would  fill  the 
air  of  all  populous  regions  of  the  world,  if  the  unsuccessful  aspirants 
for  honors,  place  or  wealth,  should  give  audible  expression  to  disap- 
pointed feeling,  as  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  present  themselves  to 
their  sight,  or  to  the  eye  of  their  imaginations  !  No  doubt  suffering, 
to  some  extent,  is  endured,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  from  contem- 
plating, at  one  view,  one's  own  failures  and  another's  success.  But  is 
it  not  self-inflicted  7  Cannot  its  first  approach  be  repelled  by  a  little 
reflection  of  the  well-balanced  mind?  And  are  not  self-inspeotion, 
self-discipline,  and  self-control,  as  important  departments  of  early 
education  and  culture,  as  any  to  which  a  parent  or  a  teacher  may 
Apply  himself? 

There  are  those  who  not  only  condemn  the  whole  system  of  sdiool 
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rewards,  but  who  denounce,  iu  no  measured  terms,  the  act  of  our 
oountry's  wisest  philosopher,  Benjamin  F&anklin,  for  making  pro- 
TisioD  in  his  will  for  a  yearly  distribution  of  medals  to  the  most 
deserving  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  where  his 
active  mind  received  its  first  school-instruction. 

He  says,  in  his  will  devising  the  legacy  :  '*  I  was  born  in  Boston, 
New  England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  literature  to  the  freo 
Grammar  Schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  my  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors  or  sur- 
vivor of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free 
schools  in  my  native  town  of  Boston,  to  be  by  them,  or  those  persons 
or  person  who  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the 
sud  schools,  put  out  to  interest,  and  so  continued  at  interest  forever ; 
which  interest  annually  shall  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals,  and  given 
18  honorary  rewards,  annually,  by  the  directors  of  the  said  free  schools, 
for  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  the  said  schools  belonging  to 
the  said  town,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  said  town  shall  seem  meet." 

This  donation,  and  another  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious 
young  mechanics,  were  **  gratefully  accepted  "  at  a  public  town-meet- 
ing, held  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  meeting, 
subsequently  reported  that,  **  Every  step  to  carry  into  full  effect  his 
[Franklin'fi]  benevolent  plan  will  be  cheerfully  pursued  by  those  whom 
he  was  pleased  to  constitute  his  trustees,  and  rising  generations  will 
&r  ages  bless  the  name  of  their  illustrious  friend  and  benefactor." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Franklin  donation  have  often  been 
acknowledged  by  those  familiar  with  the  Boston  public  schools ;  and 
the  following  remarks  on  this  point  were  made  by  Mayor  A.  H.  Eice, 
chairman  ex-officio  of  the  schools,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin 
Statue,  September  17,  185G  : 

"Among  the  recipients  of  these  tokens,  have  been  many  who 
obtained  honorable  distinction  in  after-life,  and  thus  fulfilled  the 
promise  which  attended  the  success  of  their  first  intellectual  efforts ; 
and  how  many  others  have  been  led  to  positions  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  who  might  have  fallen  far  below  their  actual  attainments, 
without  the  stimulus  which  these  little  mementos  have  afforded,  can 
be  estimated  best  by  those  who  appreciate  that  common  attribute  of 
oar  nature,  which,  especially  in  the  young,  requires  something  more 
than  the  consciousness  of  accomplished  duty  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
tracted exertion.  How  full  of  deep  suggestion  and  touching  pathos 
is  the  spectacle  which  has  been  exhibited  to-day,  of  the  recipients  of 
these  honorable  tokens,  marching  in  lengthened  column,  section  alter 
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section,  year  by  year,  in  consecatiye  generations,  covering  more  than 
fhe  ordinary  life  of  man,  each  one  adorned  by  the  trophy  of  his 
yoQthfal  toil,  and  bearing  before  the  image  of  his  bene&ctor  a  life- 
long tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude !  " 

As  no  provision  had  been  made  in  Franklin's  will  for  medals  for 
girls,  the  Boston  school  committee,  in  1821,  voted  an  extension  of  the 
plan,  so  that  the  girls  in  the  Grammar  Schools  might  be  included  in 
the  distinction ;  and  they  have  annually,  since  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1847,  received  medals  denominated  '*  City 
Medals,"  ybr  good  behavior  and  scholarship. 

The  Franklin  medals  have  been  distributed  to  boys  —  three  to  six 
in  a  school  —  from  1792  to  the  present  time ;  and  have  been  of  incal- 
culable service  to  these  large  and  popular  institutions,  in  awakening 
and  keeping  alive  a  desire  to  excel,  and  stimulating  the  pupils  to 
effort.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have  them  awarded  according  to  desert, 
and  seldom  has  there  been  any  cause  to  complain  of  injustice.  It  has 
often  been  difficult  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  two  candidates  of 
apparently  equal  merit,  and  in  such  cases  both  have  usually  become 
recipients.  With  the  infirmities  that  attach  to  human  beings,  it  is  not 
certain  that  perfect  justice  has  invariably  been  done  to  candidates; 
but  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  avoid  injustice.  In  some  few 
instances,  sensitive  minds,  it  is  affirmed,  have  been  deeply  wounded ; 
but  this  generally  arose  as  much  from  the  keenness  of  their  sensibility, 
as  from  any  defect  in  the  system  of  distribution,  or  mistake  in  the 
decision  of  the  judges.  And  are  not  parents  in  some  measure  respon- 
sible  for  this  weakness  in  their  offspring  ?  Should  they  not,  from  an 
early  period  of  life,  train  them  to  habits  of  mental  endurance,  and 
thus  fit  them,  by  all  of  intellectual  vigor  that  they  can  develop  or  in- 
fuse into  them,  for  the  struggles  that  await  them  7 

Original  differences  exist,  it  is  true ;  but  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
circumstances  modify  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  physical  character  of 
individuals  7 

The  great  sagacity,  shrewdness  of  observation,  and  familiarity 
with  the  operation  of  human  motives,  possessed  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  propriety  and  safety 
of  the  use  of  these  incitements  to  duty  in  school.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  nations,  he  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  world  in  modern  times.  He  stood  as  an  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  his  countryin  its  great  day  of  peril.  He  aided  in  lead- 
ing her  out  of  her  darkness  and  poverty  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
conducted  her  to  light  and  liberty.  Hb  maxims  are  held  as  oracular 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  comprise  a  safe  and 
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:tlmo8t  complete  manual  for  the  conduct  of  afiaira  in  every  station  in 
life. 

If  endorsers  of  the  propriety  of  Franklin's  gift  were  wanted,  they 
ooald  be  foand  in  multitudes  among  the  members  of  the  **  Franklin 
Medal  Association,"  with  its  gifted  president*  at  their  head ;  whose 
Tiews  on  the  subject  have  recently  been  giyen  to  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  —  in  his  admirable  address  on  *'  Franklin,  as  a 
Boston  Boy,"  —  prepared  for  the  anniversary  of  the  doctor's  birth- 
day, the  present  year ;  which  views  were  essentially  the  same  as  have 
been  unfolded  in  this  letter,  and  which  the  writer  has  held  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

The  mode  and  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  medals  in  schools 
admits,  I  think,  of  modification,  by  which  their  benefit  would  be 
augmented,  and  the  objections  to  them  obviated.  Medals  and  other 
rewards  have  been  awarded  annually  at  the  school  with  which  I  was 
connected,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  in  1828,  to  the  present 
day,  and  continue  to  form  a  part  of  its  machinery  of  discipline ;  and, 
in  thirty  years,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  occasioned  a  tear  to 
fidi,  or  the  slightest  unhappiness  to  be  felt ;  —  the  cause  of  which, 
probably,  is  the  fact  that  there  was  no  individual  competition  con- 
nected  with  their  acquisition. 

There  were  several  grades  of  these  medals,  which  were  bestowed  as  a 
natter  of  contract,  the  evidence  of  which  every  pupil  had  in  his  own 
possession,  in  his  weekly  reports,  and  by  which  he  could  claim,  as  on  a 
note  of  hand.  He  was  told,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  if  ho 
should  be  constant  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  school  to  its 
close, —  if  he  committed  no  misdemeanor — "  deviation  "  as  it  was  called 
—  or  infraction  of  school-laws,  he  should  receive  a  silver  medal  of  a 
certain  grade ;  —  this,  irrespective  of  scholarship  ;  and  hence,  giving 
that  prominence  to  good  behavior,  to  which  it  is  ever  entitled  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  encouraging  every  grade  of  mind  to  effort.  If 
he  was,  as  above,  correct  in  deportment,  punctual,  and  constant  in 
attendance,  and  had  but  few  deficiencies  in  lessons,  &c.,  he  would 
receive  a  silver  medal  of  a  higher  grade.  If  bis  merits  were  still 
more  obvious,  and  his  lessons  generally  perfect,  the  highest  silver 
medal  was  awarded  him.  If  wholly  without  fault  in  these  particulars, 
adding  thereto  entirely  perfect  lessons  for  the  time,  he  should  receive 
a  gold  medal.  And  these  were  bestowed,  at  the  Annual  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  all  —  few  or  many  —  that  complied  with 
the  terms.    The  grades  of  the  medals  have  recently  been  increased  in 
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umnber,  to  six  in  all  —  gold  and  silver — to  make  them  more  equitabk^ 
acoording  to  the  amount  of  school-labor  performed.  Thus,  perfect 
deportment  and  perfect  lessons  in  the  English  department  are  entitled 
to  a  gold  medal ;  but  these,  with  the  addition  of  the  successful  stody 
of  one  more  language,  olaim  a  higher  reward,  or  gold  medal  of  supe- 
rior value ;  which  the  super-addition  of  two  or  more  languages  sue- 
cessfully  pursued,  raises  to  a  claim  for  a  gold  medal  of  the  highest 
grade  of  all. 

This  system  has  proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  instrument  in  the  prcH 
motion  of  order,  diligence,  self-control,  good-humor  and  good  manners. 
A  satisfactory  degree  of  seal  has  been  enkindled,  and  is  perhaps  kept 
alive  in  the  pupils'  minds  by  personal  oonsiderations,  —  although  the 
hope  of  reward  is  seldom,  if  ever,  adverted  to  by  the  teachers,  —  they 
appealing,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  the  highest  motives  for  manly 
effort. 

The  present  condition  of  this  school  may  not  be  considered  as  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  propriety  or  success  of  this  system  of  rewards ; 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  fact  that,  although  the  school  is 
private,  unendowed,  and  unincorporated,  and  is  over  thirty  years  dl 
age,  it  has  flourished  from  the  beginning,  and  never  more  than  now,  — 
having  an  excellent  corps  of  (nine)  teachers,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred pupils  in  its  ranks. 

Finally,  until  the  human  mind  shall  have  undergone  some  radical 
change  in  its  elements  and  operations,  rewards  will  continue  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  exciting  the  young  to  the  ready  and  cheerful  per^ 
formance  of  duty. 

There  is  another  subject  which  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  the  friends  of  schools  and  other  philanthropists ;  most  of 
whom  have,  as  I  think,  indulged  in  a  one-sided  view  of  it  And 
these  are  the  same  individuals  who  condemn  the  use  of  sdiool-rewarda. 
With  an  occasional  exception,  they  are  men  of  theory^  who  look  at 
the  matter  through  the  optics  of  their  sympathies  and  benevolence,  -— 
and  this  from  their  closets ;  having  little  or  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  supposed  evil  they  deplore.  Otherwise,  they  would  reeeive 
with  distrust  the  representations  derived  from  partial  sources,  or  made 
by  incompetent  judges.  This  is  an  error  into  which  a  seal  for  refbrm 
oilten  leads  its  votaries  —  driving  them  to  unreasonable  extremes. 
Many  persons,  under  such  circumstances,  with  an  honest  purpose  and 
noble  enthusiasm, — forgetting  that  **  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  fnm» 
mer,"  —  take  for  granted  that,  a  single  pupil  having  been  injured,  or 
r^orted  to  have  been  so,  by  excessive  study,  —  while  five  hundred 
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popib  escaped  unharmed,  under  the  same  course,  —  the  whole  system 
of  school-lessons,  and  especially  if  learnt  out  of  school,  is  and  must 
"be  wrong,  and  should  be  condemned  and  universally  discarded. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  few  teachers  of  experience 
and  judgment,  give  any  practical  heed  to  the  attempts  of  these  so* 
called  reformers.  Being  in  '*  loco  parentb  **  to  their  pupils,  they  feel 
their  responsibleness,  and  are  guided  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
consciences,  in  the  treatment  of  the  individuals  of  their  charge.  If 
they  were  to  discover  that  the  children  were  suffering  from  excessive 
application,  they  would,  doubtless,  be  the  first  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Of  this  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge ;  and  am  willing  to 
affirm  that,  in  one  institution  at  least,  the  amount  of  out-of-school 
study  was  limited  to  an  extent  that  could  not  injure  the  student; 
while  a  standing  rule  existed,  both  in  school  and  out,  prohibiting  all 
labor  on  lessons,  the  moment  that  the  eyes  began  to  suffer,  or  the  head 
or  brain  to  ache.  Nor  can  an  instance  be  recalled,  in  which  these 
evils  or  affections  of  the  nerves  were  induced  by  excessive  study,  with 
the  consent  of  the  teachers.  Mbtakes  may  sometimes  occur ;  no  doubt 
they  have  occurred,  and  will  happen  again ;  but  I  have  the  most  im- 
plicit belief  that,  as  a  general  thing,  teachers  of  schools  feel  a  tender 
regard  ibr  their  pupils,  are  desirous  of  their  welfare,  and  watchful  of 
whatever  pertains  to  the  health  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds. 

Builders  of  school-houses,  at  the  present  time,  are  solicitous  that 
these  structures  should  be  arranged  on  the  most  philosophical  princi- 
ples, —  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
them,  —  in  the  matters  of  ventilation,  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  com- 
modious desks,  chairs,  &c. ;  while  the  public  supervisors  are  watchful 
to  carry  out  the  contemplated  plans.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  so  much  been  done,  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  to  promote  the  comfort  of  children  in  schools,  as  now.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks,  as  a 
reply  in  part  to  complaints,  which,  unnoticed,  might  be  thought,  by 
those  who  should  not  investigate  the  charges,  to  be  well  founded,  as 
against  a  universal  evil  in  the  schools.  And,  still  further,  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
the  following  sensible  extract  from  the  Annual  Report,  for  1858,  of  the 
present  Principal  of  Chauncy-Hall  School ;  in  which  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  judiciously  treated,  and  suggestions  made,  which,  if 
adopted  in  practice,  would  probably  cause  the  evils  referred  to,  to 
disappear  from  the  land,  while  an  incalculable  good  to  all  ages  and 
classes  of  persons  would  be  introduced  among  us.     I  cheerfully  en- 
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done  every  sentiment  in  it,  and  reoommend  its  perusal  to  every  pareol 
under  whose  eye  it  may  fiill. 

**  The  danger  of  overtasking  the  young  mind  and  body  by  our  pres- 
ent systems  of  education,  has  formed  an  exciting  topie  of  discussion 
in  our  community,  during  the  past  year,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  what  is  done 
in  other  schools,  or  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  systems  and  arrangements, 
of  which  the  direct  working  is  not  seen ;  but  a  few  &ct8  and  deduo> 
tions  from  personal  reminiscence  and  experience,  may  throw  some  l^ft 
on  the  subject. 

**  If  confinement  is  one  of  the  elements  injurious  to  the  papil*B 
health,  there  has  been  a  great  change  effected  in  hb  favor  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  vacations  have  expanded  from  about  fi>ur 
weeks  to  eight,  nine,  and,  in  the  private  schools  for  girls,  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  weeks.  Instead  of  protracting  his  studies  far  into  the  dog> 
days  of  August,  the  scholar  may  be  sent  to  enjoy  the  renovating  influ- 
ences of  the  country  in  the  month  of  July.  Single  holidays  are  much 
more  numerous,  both  stated  and  occasional,  giving  pleasant  respite 
from  toil.  School  hours,  too,  have  been  essentially  shortened;  for- 
merly seven  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  school  in  summer,  while  five 
or  five  and  a  half  are  now  the  limit  Nor  is  it  a  fiict  that  so  much 
more  is  accomplished  or  attempted  either  in  or  out  of  sehooU  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  and  is,  perhaps,  generally  believed.  Scholar- 
ship existed  twenty  years  ago,  and  scholarship  did  not  come  without 
labor  both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  valua- 
ble mental  acquisitions  could  be  made  without  working  for  them.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  had  to  be  mastered,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  preparatory  study  gone  through  by  the  boy  who  was  in- 
tended for  a  collegiate  education.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
between  the  years  1820  and  1830,  it  was  customary  for  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Latin  School  in  this  city,  to  attend  private  intermediate 
schools  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  in  order  to  give 
more  attention  to  Writing,  Spelling,  Reading,  &o,^  than  the  course  at 
the  public  institution  permitted.  The  writer  well  remembers  rudiing 
in  hot  haste  from  the  old  Latin  School-house  in  SehooUstreet  to  the 
neighboring  shades  of  Harvard  Hall,  to  spend  two  additional  hours ; 
and  never  sees  his  venerated  teachers  of  those  days  without  internally 
thanking  them  for  what  they  required  him  to  do  in  this  double  pro- 
cess of  school  education.  Many  of  the  boys  of  that  day  still  live  lo 
bear  witness  that  they  were  not  crushed  by  the  labor,  and,  in  fact,  did 
not  feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved  by  it.  They,  as  well  as 
their  parents,  accepted  school  and  its  requisitions  as  a  sort  of  fiito, 
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not  to  be  struggled  against  or  r^ioed  at.  If  the  advantages  were 
ivanted,  the  price  was  to  be  paid. 

«( Bojs  were,  undoabtedlj,  sick  in  those  days,  as  they  have  always 
l)oeiiy  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  in  city  or  country;  but  their 
fiicknesses  were  referred  to  natural  causes.  That  there  was  less  of  a 
low  and  feeble  state  of  the  system,  is  probably  a  fact,  for  which  abun* 
dant  reasons  exist  in  the  modes  of  life  and  of  bringing  up  children 
now  prevalent  The  popular  error  seems  to  lie  in  making  school  re- 
sponsible for  what  results  from  other  causes,  and  in  supposing  that 
health  and  vigor  would  exist  if  school  and  its  requisitions  were  out 
of  the  way.  Certainly  some  forms  of  life  and  occupation  can  be  im- 
agined that  would  give  a  higher  degree  of  health  and  strength  than 
apy  city  or  sedentary  pursuit.  But  can  these  be  obtained,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  by  boys  considered  feeble  or  delicate,  even  supposing  they 
had  auffioient  stamina  to  embrace  them  7  Cut  a  boy  off  from  school 
in  a  large  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  what  is  to  become  of  him  7  He 
will  be  obliged  to  lounge  listlessly  at  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  absolutely  suffering  for  healthy  mental  occupation ;  or,  going 
abroad  to  seek  companions  or  excitement,  he  is  liable  to  form  asso- 
ciations of  the  worst  class,  or  to  yield  to  the  many  temptations  that 
present  themselves  on  every  side.  Seldom  will  a  greater  amount  of 
air  and  exercise  be  taken  than  might  be  enjoyed  in  connection  with 
attendance  at  school ;  while  habits  of  application  and  regularity  may 
be  irretrievably  injured.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  parents 
of  feeble  children  will  try  the  other  means  in  their  power  of  improv- 
ing their  health,  before  depriving  them  of  the  great  advantage  of  early 
training  and  instruction,  and  not  continue  in  a  permanent  state  of  dis- 
satis&ction  with  school,  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  hardship  or  delete- 
rious influence.  Before  we  can  see  a  general  and  high  state  of  health 
in  our  schools  and  universities,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  oar  community,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  prevalent  modes 
of  bringing  up  children.  The  influences  of  climate,  so  much  dwelt 
npon  by  medical  writers,  we  shall  have  to  bear.  If  we  suffer  from 
being  an  unacclimated  race,  it  will  take  many  generations  to  bring 
about  a  change ;  we  can  only  resist  its  influences  by  such  means  as 
are  in  our  power.  More  simplicity,  more  hardihood,  more  true  man- 
liness, axe  wanted  in  both  young  and  old.  Luxury  and  effeminacy  are 
fiksi  unstringing'  both  the  bodily  and  mental  nerves  of  that  portion  of 
our  people  considered  the  most  highly  favored. 

**  Where  circumstances  do  not  compel  the  practice  of  self-denial, 
resolution  and  perseverance,  to  overcome  the  physical  necessities  of 
lift,  those  stem  teachers  which  have  developed  so  many  strong  and 
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manly  natures,  education  must  aim  at  a  similar  result.  Simplicity  of 
food  and  clothing  will  have  as  favorable  an  effect  upon  the  children  of 
the  rich,  when  enforced  as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  if  compulsory. 
The  early  hours  and  habits  of  steady  labor  of  the  children  of  toil,  can 
be  imitated  by  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  practising  them  in  fur« 
therance  of  the  nobler  object  of  gaining  an  education.  Where  the  desire 
for  play  docs  not  lead  to  habits  of  healthy  exercise,  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  see  that  it  is  taken  in  some  of  those  forms  which  even  city 
life  admits.  The  use  of  tobacco  and  other  hurtful  stimulants  must 
not  be  learned.  In  fine,  the  body  must  be  made  to  keep  its  place  and 
do  its  work  as  a  good  servant,  and  not  pampered  and  flattered  till  it 
leads  the  mind  whithersoever  it  will,  and  compels  it  to  do  its  bidding. 

"  In  accomplishing  these  objects,  parents  will  find,  that,  if  they  add 
example  to  precept,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  a  full-grown  man  to  talk  to  a  child  of  the  importance  of  air 
and  exercise,  if  he  never  stirs  from  the  fireside  or  the  desk.  It  is  his 
part  to  lead  the  way  in  the  good  path.  A  father  who  takes  his  son 
to  walk,  to  ride,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  skate,  shows  that  he  believes  what 
he  preaches,  and  is  disposed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  exercise  in  his  own 
person.  So,  too,  in  abstinence  from  injurious  practices.  It  is  of  veiy 
little  use  to  reprobate  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  instance,  and  yet  set 
the  example  of  it  himself.  It  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  pater- 
nity, that  cannot  be  shaken  off  or  got  over,  to  do  the  thing  that  we 
wbh  the  child  to  learn.  Anything  short  of  this,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  is  less  than  the  duty  of  a  father. 

"  These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  weightier  matters, 
affecting  not  merely  the  outward  well-being,  but  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  child.  He  must  be  directly  taught  those  things  which  lead  to 
eternal  life,  and  guided  into  the  narrow  path,  by  parental  example. 
The  channel  of  communication  must  be  kept  open,  and  the  workings 
and  tendencies  of  the  young  soul  not  suffered  to  hide  themselves.  The 
watchful  parent  will  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  good  and  evil 
tendencies  of  his  child,  and  will  make  it  his  first  duty  to  cultivate  the 
one  and  restrain  the  other." 
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Jbc  oar  former  article  we  gave  a  general  yicw  of  the  whole  field  of 
educaUon  as  it  presents  itself  to  us.  We  propose,  now,  to  take  it  up 
more  in  detail,  and,  in  the  present  article,  to  treat  particularly  of 
earlj  instruction  in  mathematical  studies.  But,  before  we  begin  the 
discussion  of  the  special  subject,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  general 
views,  which  lead  us  to  assign  this  special  study  a  primary  place  in 
education. 

A  child's  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  at  the  impulse  of 
passion  or  feeling,  manifests  itself  through  a  physical  organization. 
A  fourfold  education  is  therefore  needed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
body  should  be  in  good  health,  and  that  its  powers,  both  of  percep- 
tion and  of  action,  should  be  trained  to  promptness,  accuracy,  and 
efficiency.  It  is  necessary  that  just  sentiments  and  pure  emotions 
should  be  fostered,  evil  passions  and  wrong  desires  repressed.  Nor 
can  we  neglect  the  enlightenment  of  the  reason  and  the  training  of 
the  logical  powers.  Least  of  all  will  a  true  education  fail  to  give 
energy  and  purity  of  purpose  to  the  will. 

Now,  these  four  modes  of  education,  —  the  religious,  which  directs 
and  strengthens  the  will,  the  intellectual,  which  informs  and  develops 
the  reason,  the  moral,  which  cultivates  the  taste  and  restrains  the  pas- 
rions,  and  the  physical,  which  exercises  the  senses  and  develops  the 
muscles,  —  must  be  carried  on  together,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be 
neglected  with  impunity  by  those  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  in  the  nursery,  the  school,  or  the  college. 

Again,  there  are  three  sets  of  intellectual  powers,  —  the  perceptive, 

the  conceptive,  and  the  logical.     All   knowledge  rests  on  a  double 

basis  of  perception  and  conception ;  but  perception  logically  precedes 

conception.     The  powers  of  imagination  and  reasoning  are  developed 

through  the  exercise  given  by  observation ;  hence  the  natural  order 

of  education  would  bo,  to  teach  first  those  sciences  most  dependent 

on  observation,  and  lastly  those  most  dependent  on  consciousness. 

Now,  this  order  will  lead  us  first  to  mathematics,  the  science  in  which 

consciousness  plays  the  least  important  part ;  for,  although  our  ideas  of 
Ka  17.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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time  come  from  inward  observation,  and  ore  thus  partly  derived  from 
consciousness,  the  idea  of  space,  which  is  the  more  important  element 
in  mathematics,  is  wholly  from  without.     But  in  no  other  science  i» 
there  any  idea  which  is  wholly  free  from  dependence  upon  our  own 
consciousness  of  power.     Geometry  is  thus  shown  to  be  naturally  thd 
first  study  for  a  child ;  it  is  of  all  studies  least  dependent  on  intuitionSy 
and  therefore  is  best  adapted  for  the  undeveloped  mind.     But  geom- 
etry and  the  mathematics  in  general  have  a  higher  claim  to  be  thd 
first  study  of  a  scholar  than  their  mere  adaptation  to  the  weakness 
of  the  inexperienced  student.     They  are  the  necessary  prelude  to  tha 
understanding  of  other  sciences.     It  must  at  all  events  be  conceded, 
that  a  minute  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  mathematical  principles 
is  a  necessary  part  of  any  successful  preparation  fbr  the  study  of 
physics.     Geometry  or  the  calculus  is  the  Ithuriel's  spear  which  m 
able  to  make  a  plausible  physical  theory  assume  its  true  appearance 
of  falsehood  and  deformity. 

But,  among  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  which  takes  pre- 
cedence in  time?  Which  comes  first  in  the  order  of  study,  —  geom— 
etry,  algebra  or  arithmetic  7  Beyond  all  controversy,  we  must  sajr 
geometry.  The  idea  of  form  is  the  first  of  all  the  ideas,  on  which  any 
science  has  been  founded,  to  enter  the  child's  mind.  The  child  learns 
to  recognize  innumerable  objects  by  their  shapes,  many  months  and. 
usually  even  several  years  before  it  is  able  to  count  What  stronger" 
testimony  could  Nature  bear  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  geometry 
before  arithmetic  ?  We  may  also  remark  that  the  history  of  the  rac^ 
confirms  this  view  of  the  proper  succession  of  mathematical  studies*. 
Geometry  had  made  great  advances  while  yet  arithmetic  was  bu^ 
partially  developed,  and  algebra  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

A  young  child,  whose  attention  is  easily  arrested  by  mere  difier^ 
ences  of  figure,  will  usually  prove  an  apter  scholar,  in  geometry, 
than  an  older  child,  whose  mind  has  become  partially  accuatomcJ. 
to  abstract  thought,  and  whose  attention  is  not  so  readily  fixed  on. 
differences  of  simple  outline.     We  have,  for  the  sake  of  testing  this 
view,  given  isolated  experimental  lessons  to  children  of  various  ages, 
and  to  the  same  child  at  various  periods  of  his  life ;  and,  although, 
we  have  not  kept  any  such  precise  record  of  these  experiments  aa 
their  importance  deserved,  we  have  been  convinced  that  they  Rustained 
our  theory.     A  boy  of  fifteen,  who  has  never  studied  geometry,  is  not 
so  well  prepared  to  study  it  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.    Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  that  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  is  capable 
of  following  geometrical  demonstrations ;  —  this  would  be  contraiy  to 
all  our  philosophy  of  the  subject.     The  powers  of  reasoning  required 
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m  geometrical  demoostration  are  not  developed  until  four  or  five 
years  later. 

One  great  cause  of  the  neglect  of  geometry,  in  our  primary  school 
education,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  this  false  view  of  the  study ; 
—  that  it  is  simply  a  logical  drilL  Even  many  of  the  admirers  of 
mathematics,  pleading  for  the  use  of  geometry  in  education,  take  this 
view  of  the  study,  that  it  is  a  means  of  developing  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous thought  and  consecuUve  reasoning.  Thus,  also,  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  argument  against  the  study,  he  contents  himself  with 
showing  that  other  sciences  afford  better  training  for  the  powers  of 
h^gical  thought. 

But  the  powoiB  of  observation  and  the  powers  of  imagination  or 
oonoeption  are  as  important  as  those  of  reasoning;  and  the  great 
value  of  geometry  for  the  young  child  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  the  habit  of  exact  observation,  and  to  the  power  of  clear,  definite 
conception.  In  order  to  produce  this  beneficial  effect  upon  a  child's 
mind»  it  must  however  be  presented  in  a  form  adapted  to  his  powers, 
and  to  his  natural  modes  of  thought.  We  have  found,  in  our  own 
esperienc€^  nothing  better,  for  the  first  lessons,  than  the  little  bricks 
described  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  blocks  of 
Tarious  shapes  which  may  be  ordinarily  found  in  the  toy-shops. 
Those  described  in  *<  Frank"  are  much  better,  —  rectangular  paral- 
lelepipeds, whose  dimensions  are  in  the  ratio  1:2:4.  Those  which 
we  have  had  manufactured  and  placed  for  sale  with  Messrs.  Uolden 
&  Cutter,  Boston,  are  of  birch  or  maple,  two  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  When  made  with  care,  exactly 
in  these  proportions,  and  provided  with  a  small  percentage  of 
blocks  having  the  same  width  and  depth,  but  of  the  length  of  one 
inch  and  of  four  inches,  they  furnish  the  means  not  only  of  inexhaust- 
ible amusement,  but  of  valuable  intellectual  development.  They 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  child  from  the  time  he  is  eighteen  months 
old  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  lay  these 
bricks  exactly,  breaking  joints,  binding  courses  together,  and  so  on, 
as  in  real  brickwork.  The  variety  of  structures,  all  beautiful  and 
symmetrical,  which  an  ingenious  boy  of  ten  years  old  will  make  with 
a  hundred  of  these  assorted  blocks,  would  astonish  the  uninitiated. 
Square  and  circular  buildings,  pyramids,  crosses,  gateways,  columns 
surmounted  by  crosses,  and  natural  arches  of  various  forms,  may  bo 
combined  in  a  variety  of  modes.  For  the  building  of  real  arches, 
centerings  must  be  provided,  and  also  a  substitute  for  mortar  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  little  keystones  or  wooden  wedges,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  inserted  in  each  joint  of  the  arch  before  the  centering  is  removed. 
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It  will  be  apparent  that  this  plaj  cultivates  the  imagioation,  as  well 
as  the  observing  powers,  and  leads,  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
to  habits  of  precision  in  observing  and  in  acting. 

The  second  means  of  geometrical  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Chinese  tangram  or  geometrical  puzzle.  This  consists  in  giving  a 
child  the  outlines  of  a  figure,  and  requiring  him  to  form  the  figure  by 
placing  together  a  given  number  of  pasteboard  triangles.  Outlines 
should  at  first  be  given,  which  maj  be  formed  bj  placing  together 
two  or  three  triangles,  and  the  complexity  of  the  outline  may  after- 
wards be  increased  so  as  to  require  as  many  as  seven  pieces  of  paste- 
board. These  puzzles  are  adapted  for  children  of  the  age  of  from  four 
to  twelve  years.  They  cultivate  the  power  of  exact  observation,  and 
of  the  rapid  analysis  or  dissection  of  forms. 

When  the  child  is  able  to  analyze  figures  composed  of  three  or  four 
triangles,  which  may  be  at  the  age  of  from  six  to  eight  years,  he  will 
be  ready  for  geometrical  truth  in  an  abstract  form  of  words ;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  do  not  learn  to  say  the  words  by 
rote.  The  great  value  of  geometry,  to  a  child  of  that  age,  lies  in 
the  power,  which  it  may  give  him,  of  building  a  clear  and  precise 
image  in  his  mind  of  that  which  he  has  not  actually  seen.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  make  him  understand  the  proof  of  the 
proposition  which  you  announce  to  him ;  —  let  him  receive  it  on  trust, 
as  food  for  his  imagination,  and  not  attempt  to  establish  it  as  a  datum 
for  reasoning.  If  the  child  asks  for  proof,  and  the  demonstration  is 
fully  within  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  to  him ; 
but  there  are  few  children  under  ten  years  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  simplest  geometrical  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  primary  schools  in  Waltham  in  which  scores  of  children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  leading  truths  of  the  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle ; 
many  also,  under  the  age  of  twelve,  who  have  obtained  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  the  cycloidal  curves  to  their  evolutes,  and 
of  some  of  the  principal  theorems  concerning  conic  sections  and  the 
catenary  curve.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  to  these  children  will 
be  manifold.  It  has  already  afforded  to  each  of  them  an  excellent 
culture  of  the  power  of  clear  and  definite  conception ;  it  has  enlarged 
their  sphere  of  thought,  and  linked  the  highest  mathematical  truth 
with  their  playthings,  —  the  hoop,  the  swing,  the  jumping-rope,  and 
the  ball ;  it  has  made  them  partakers  in  the  fruit  gathered  by  the 
highest  spirits  of  our  race.  This  clearness  and  precision  of  observa- 
tion and  of  conception  will  be  of  use  in  every  occupation  of  life,  and 
render  their  testimony  and  their  judgment  of  more  value  to  them- 
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sehres  and  to  other  men ;  eveo  the  powers  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand 
will  be  more  likely  to  receive  an  accarate  self-culture,  for  use  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  from  this  imposed  culture  of  the  geometrical  imagina- 
tion. And  if  there  be,  among  the  children  thus  early  furnished  with 
the  germs  of  this  science,  any  scholar  whose  natural  gifts  peculiarly 
fit  him  to  advance  its  progress,  or  to  use  to  advantage  the  higher 
mathematics,  there  is  nothing  which  could  more  surely  lead  him  to 
application  than  to  give  him  the  curious  and  interesting  results  which 
have  been  attained  by  the  application  of  others.  As  the  imagination 
is  stimulated  to  action  by  the  visible  forms  of  nature,  so  is  the  reason 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  The  sight 
of  a  hanging  chain,  for  example,  stimulates  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  the  curve  line  formed  by  a  chain  of  infinitely  small  links. 
This  conception  arouses  the  logical  powers  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  such  a  curve  to  each  other.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
playing  with  a  chain  fence,  may  be  taught,  and  may,  by  his  muscular 
power,  roughly  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  horizontal 
tension  of  a  chain  b  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  chain  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ; 
and  may  easily  draw  the  corollary  that  no  amount  of  power  can  draw 
a  flexible  thread  horizontally,  perfectly,  straight.  The  marvellous- 
ness  of  this  corollary  will  fix  the  theorem  ineradicably  in  his  remem- 
brance ;  and,  if  he  be  a  boy  of  mathematical  power,  he  will,  years 
afterwards,  when  ho  takes  up  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  wish 
to  know  the  proof  of  the  proposition.  But  he  will  find  that  simple 
geometry  is  not  enough.  He  takes  up  algebra,  and  applies  it  to 
geometry,  but  the  theorem  b  still  too  difficult ;  he  adds  the  resources 
of  trigonometry,  but  is  no  nearer  the  proof  that  he  desires.  He 
enters  college,  and  learns  tho  marvellous  uses  of  Descartes*  coordi- 
nates, but  this  simple  problem  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  magic. 
Finally,  his  curiosity,  aroused  so  many  years  before,  is  gratified  when 
in  his  senior  year  he  has  learned  something  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton'H 
Calculus,  and  something  of  the  Analytical  Mechanics  of  Lagrange, 
and  takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  catenary  curve.  Nor  does  tho 
student  who  has  early  learned  such  truths  come  to  these  studies  under 
the  same  disadvantages  as  ordinary  scholars.  The  young  men  of  our 
eollegos,  when  entering  on  the  study  of  the  higher  curves,  have  a  two- 
fold difficulty,  that  of  mastering  the  conception  of  the  curves,  and 
that  of  mastering  the  use  of  the  analytical  instrument  by  which 
they  are  investigated.  But  when  the  student  has  already  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  curve,  and  an  ease  in  producing  geometrical  pictures 
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before  hie  fancy,  he  can  bend  his  whole  force  upon  the  mastery  of  the 
analytical  instrument. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  is  expanding  his  powers  of  geomet- 
rical conception, — that  is,  from  the  age  of  six  or  eight  to  that  of  eleyen 
or  twelve,  according  to  his  ability,  —  he  should  also  be  gaining  simple 
ideas  of  numbers.  And,  in  doing  thb,  he  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature,  and  begin  with  concrete  numbers,  such  as  beans,  com,  balls, 
or  counters.  Beans  are,  on  the  whole,  the  cheapest  and  cleanest. 
They  should  not  be  employed  in  a  niggardly  way.  Let  the  child 
see  heaps  of  ten,  heaps  of  a  hundred,  and  heaps  of  a  thousand.  He 
fehould  not  be  accustomed  to  use  the  names  of  numbers  in  counting, 
without  gaining  by  sight  a  just  conception  of  their  meaning,  which 
he  cannot  do  from  the  petty  number  of  balls  upon  an  ordinary  abacus. 
Not  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  principally  occupied  with  large  numbers. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  in  numbers  under  thirty  occupation  for 
many  a  series  of  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  with 
beans.  Give  him,  for  instance,  29  beans,  and  bid  him  divide  them 
into  any  number  of  equal  heaps  that  he  can.  When  he  has  found 
that  his  task  is  impossible,  take  away  one  bean,  and  let  him  find  that 
28  may  be  divided  either  in  four  sevens  or  seven  fours.  Then  add 
two,  and  let  him  discover  that  80  may  be  divided  into  six  fives  or 
five  sixes  ;  two  fifteens  or  fifteen  twos ;  two  groups  of  three  fives,  or 
two  groups  of  five  threes ;  three  groups  of  five  twos,  or  three  groups 
of  two  fives,  and  so  on.  Thus  alone  can  a  clear  knowledge  be  given 
of  the  actual  difference  between  a  prime  and  a  composite  number. 
Nor  is  this  the  simplest  example.  Begin  with  two  beans,  —  teach  the 
child  to  recognize  it  as  a  couple,  as  two,  in  whatever  position.  Add 
one,  —  teach  him  to  recognize  it  as  a  triplet,  as  three,  in  whatever 
position.  Show  him  that  2  -f- 1  =  3,  and  3  —  1=2,  3—2  =  1. 
Add  another  bean.  Show  him  it  can  be  divided  into  two  couples. 
Show  him  that  3  +  1  =  4,  2  +  2  =  4,  4  —  1  =  3,  4—2  =  2, 
2x2=4.  Add  another  bean  ;  it  is  no  longer  divisible  into  equal 
parts ;  drill  him  on  recognizing  five  as  a  quintette,  —  as  five,  in  what- 
ever position  they  are  placed,  and  on  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
its  parts.  Take  up  six,  —  lead  him  to*  divide  it  into  three  couples,  or 
into  two  triplets.  Explain  by  the  beans  the  two  meanings  of  dividing 
six  by  three,  —  that  is,  of  either  separating  it  into  three  equal  parts,  or 
of  separating  it  into  equal  parts  each  of  which  consists  of  three. 
Show  the  identity  of  3  X  ^  ^^^  2x8,  each  equalling  6.  Proceed 
in  this  way  with  all  the  numbers,  and  you  will  find  many  months 
pass  before  the  pupil  will  recognize  a  dozen  as  a  dozen,  at  a  glance, 
and  before  he  will  unravel  the  various  combinations  of  groups,  simi- 
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larly  constituted,  into  which  24  beans  may  be  arranged,  such,  for 
instance,  as  two  groups,  each  of  three  couples  of  twos. 

The  teacher  of  the  common  school  may  object  that  he  has  no  time 
for  such  an  exercise.  He  should  then  make  it,  by  omitting  the  more 
difficult  and  abstract  studies  to  which  a  pupil  of  this  age  is  sometimes 
condemned.  The  quickness  of  perception  given  by  the  exercise  of 
counting  small  parcels  of  beans,  under  twenty,  at  a  glance,  is  more  val- 
uable to  a  child  of  that  age  than  the  intellectual  disciplino  of  mental 
arithmetic.  In  nearly  every  school  of  New  England  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  arithmetic.  The  science  is  taught  back- 
ward, beginning  with  reasoning  instead  of  with  observation,  and  is 
hampered  also  with  factitious  difficulties  produced  by  a  variety  of 
unessential  names  and  processes. 

When,  by  means  of  the  beans,  the  idea  of  numbers  has  been  made 
familiar  as  well  as  their  names,  the  pupil  should  take  up  written 
arithmetic ;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten.  The 
decimal  notation  is  to  be  taught,  and  by  nieans  of  a  thousand  or 
so  of  beans  rendered  intelligible  and  impressive.  For  decimal  frac- 
tions, which  should  be  taught  (as  in  Pliny  E.  Chase's  treatise)  at  the 
commencement  of  exercises  on  the  slate,  break  up  two  or  three  dry 
beans  into  small  pieces,  from  which  select  ten  that  are  nearly  one 
tenth  each,  and  also  some  of  the  finer  powder,  which  may  represent 
hundredths.  When  the  pupil  thus  perceives  that  the  decimal  scale  is 
capable  of  representing  the  infinitesimal  as  well  as  the  infinite,  let 
him  also  be  made  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  unit  is  in  general 
an  arbitrary  standard,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  beans  may, 
by  removing  the  decimal  point,  be  represented  as  so  many  tens,  or 
hundreds,  tenths,  or  hundredths. 

After  the  pupil  has  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  (including  long  division,  in  decimals),  and  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  prime  and  composite  numbers,  let  him 
take  up  mental  arithmetic,  and  be  kept  at  it  until  he  is  complete 
master  of  Warren  Colburn's  first  lessons.  This  may  not,  however,  be 
accomplished  before  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic.  In  the  choice  of 
a  treatise  upon  this  science,  we  have  given  a  decided  preference  to 
Pliny  E.  Chasers  over  all  others,  because  of  its  simplicity,  and  because 
of  the  immense  number  of  its  examples,  —  which  two  qualities  render 
the  learner  expert  in  figures  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usually 
given  to  this  study.  The  whole  subject  is  usually  introduced  to  the 
child's  mind  too  early,  and  he  is  kept  at  it  to  too  late  a  period  in  his 
education. 
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By  the  time  that  the  pupil  has  mastered  his  ordinary  arithmetic 
he  will  be  ready  to  return  to  geometry,  and  take  a  simple  course  of 
instruction  in  geometrical  demonstrations,  and  in  the  application  of 
geometry  to  practical  use.  The  great  master  of  antiquity  has  left 
in  his  **  Elements  "  a  model  of  the  reasoning  art,  but  it  is  not  in  a 
form  best  calculated  for  young  minds.  The  process  of  analysis 
naturally  precedes  synthesis,  and  must  necessarily  precede  it  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  would  demonstrate  a  new  proposition ;  hence,  a  text* 
book  ought  to  give  more  examples  of  analysis  than  of  synthesis. 
Moreover,  the  object  of  a  geometrical  demonstration  is  not  simply  to 
prove  the  theorem  demonstrated,  but  also  to  impart  to  the  pupil  the 
power  of  demonstration  ;  for  which  reason  a  text-book  ought  to  be 
interspersed  abundantly  with  undemonstrated  propositions  and  un- 
solved problems,  as  is  the  case  in  works  on  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
If  no  such  text-book  is  readily  accessible,  the  teacher  should  select, 
from  books  not  in  the  scholar's  hands,  theorems  allied  to  those  which 
the  scholar  is  studying,  and  propose  their  solution  as  an  exercise  fi>r 
the  class. 

When  the  pupil  has  made  some  progress  in  geometrical  demonstra- 
tions, say  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifleen,  he  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  logarithms.  Only  a  few  weeks'  practice  will  be  required  to  give 
him  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  this  "  wonderful  rule,"  this  mar- 
vellous "  new  instrument "  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Logarithmic 
tables,  while  in  all  the  more  difficult  calculations  of  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, and  civil  engineering,  they  are  an  indispensable  aid,  are  very 
seldom  resorted  to  in  other  cases  where  arithmetical  results  are 
required.  Yet,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  difficult  in  their  practi- 
cal application,  and  a  facility  in  using  them  once  acquired  is  not 
easily  lost,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  in 
every  counting-room,  and  used  as  occasion  requires. 

The  scholar  should  also  at  this  age  begin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
algebra.  With  the  mathematical  preparation  which  we  have  now 
recommended,  the  ordinary  processes  of  algebra  will  present  few 
difficulties ;  and  in  one  or  two  years  the  scholar  will  find  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  approximation  to 
higher  roots,  by  means  of  derivatives,  a  familiar  and  easy  task. 

A  short  and  simple  course  of  trigonometry,  and  a  very  elementary 
course  of  perspective,  and  of  descriptive  geometry  in  general,  will 
finish  a  high-school  course  of  mathematics. 

The  college  course  will  vary  according  as  the  system  of  instructbn 
embraces  or  omits  voluntary  studies.  Our  whole  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, as  exhibited  in  the  tabular  view  (pp.  188-9  of  this  Journal),  is 
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based  upon  the  idea  that  every  human  being  needs  education  in  the 
five  branches  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
that  branch.  The  amount  of  study  in  each  branch  will  depend  in  part 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  scholar.  We  have  endeavored  to  lay  down 
a  scheme  extended  enough  to  satisfy  all  except  rare  instances  of 
extraordinary  talent,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  within  reach  of 
a  fiiir  proportion  of  our  children.  From  our  observation  of  the  public 
schoola  of  our  own  town,  we  should  say  that  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  New  England  can,  without  any  over«exertion| 
go  through  all  that  we  have  here  laid  down. 

In  the  tabular  view  given  in  our  former  article,  we  have  placed  the 
ifaythm  of  verse  and  music  among  the  early  incidental  studies  of 
algebra.  The  connection  between  algebra  and  the  science  of  time  is 
not  so  obvious  as  that  between  geometry  and  the  science  of  space,  and 
this  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion  of  the  reality  of  the 
connection.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  highest  mathematical 
authorities  of  our  day,  that  even  the  idea  of  number  involves  obscurely 
the  idea  of  time  as  well  as  of  space ;  and  that  the  laws  of  algebra  are 
primarily  the  laws  of  progression  in  time,  —  that  they  are  rather 
illastrated  Uian  fulfilled  by  geometrical  forms.  If  this  be  so,  the 
cultivation  of  an  ear  for  rhythm,  the  custom  of  beating  time  to 
music,  and  of  attending  to  the  balancing  of  musical  phrases,  will 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conception  of  equations  and  of  their  trans- 
^rmations,  as  surely  as  the  attention  to  forms,  and  the  attempt 
to  draw  outlines,  will  facilitate  the  subsequent  study  of  geometry. 
It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  the  best  draughtsmen  are 
sometimes  notoriously  deficient  in  mathematical  power  —  the  best  musi- 
cians notoriously  ignorant  of  algebra.  It  must  be  conceded  that  space 
and  time  seem  capable  of  being  approached  and  handled  from  entirely 
opposite  points  of  view,  and  that  art  and  science  flow,  as  it  were, 
from  opposite  poles  of  the  mental  battery.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  real  antagonism  between  them,  and  that  the  appar- 
ent conflict  comes  merely  from  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  close  attention  to  one  mode  of  viewing  an  object 
usually  excludes  all  other  modes.  In  souls  of  a  larger  growth  there 
is  found  to  be  no  incompatibility,  and  Art  and  Science  are  helpers 
of  each  other ;  Geometry  and  Optics  justifying  and  sustaining  Sculp- 
ture and  Painting,  and  they  in  turn  giving  new  interest  and  delight 
to  those  sciences ;  while  Music  and  Poetry  hold  a  similar,  although 
more  obscure,  relation  to  Algebra. 

We  have  treated  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  present  article,  as 
though  they  were  isolated  subjects;  but  the  remarks  which  we  have 
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made  concerning  their  relation  to  art  warn  us  that  we  most  never 
forget  the  intimate  blending  of  all  themes  of  thought  into  one  great 
universe  of  truth.  The  five  branches  of  the  hierarchy  are  all  indis- 
pensable, and  are  all  so  interwoven  that  one  is  well  taught  onlj  as  it 
is  perceived  to  lie  in  harmonious  connection  with  the  others.  For 
this  reason  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  prepared,  during  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  instruction,  to  point  out  to  the  pupil  the  bonds 
that  link  his  subject  with  the  physical  world,  with  the  laws  of  astron- 
omy, chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology ;  with  the  history  of  man,  of  his 
speculation,  and  of  his  action,  with  mechanical  inventions,  with  art 
and  with  commerce ;  with  the  nature  of  man,  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing the  mathematical  thoughts  that  have  guided  the  Creator  of  the 
world  in  the  formation  of  all  things ;  with  the  nature  of  that  Being 
who  has  made  all  contained  in  space,  or  evolved  in  time,  and  subjected 
them  to  laws  which  are  a  source  of  such  instructive  and  delightful 
investigation  for  hb  children  to  pursue,  and  which,  in  the  forms  and 
appearances  they  produce,  awaken  also  such  manifold  sources  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  His  works. 

The  principal  views  which  we  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this 
article  may  be  summed  up  in  three  sentences  :  that  geometry  should 
precede  arithmetic  in  the  training  of  a  child's  mathematical  powers, — 
that  in  each  of  these  two  studies  concrete  forms  should  precede  ab- 
stract language,  observation  and  conception  precede  reasoning, — and 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  definite  conception  by  geometry 
is  as  truly  valuable  as  the  cultivation  of  the  logical  power.  We  can- 
not agree  with  the  opinion  that  arithmetic  is  of  more  practical 
utility  than  geometry ;  yet,  if  we  were  of  that  opinion,  we  should 
still  teach  our  children  geometry  first,  arithmetic  afterwards.  For  a 
change  of  occupation  is  a  rest,  and  the  boy,  who  begins  with  geometry 
and  reserves  arithmetic  to  a  later  period,  develops  his  powers  in  a 
more  natural  order,  achieves  his  task  with  less  fatigue,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  not  only  knows  more  of  other  things,  but  more  of  arith- 
metic also,  than  he  could  have  known,  had  his  taste  for  numerical 
computations  been  destroyed  by  a  premature,  and  too  continuous 
application  to  that  science. 

In  our  next  article  we  propose  to  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
introducing  the  young  to  Natural  History. 
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We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the  educational  institu- 
"^ions  of  Protestant  Germany,  from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to 
^he  university ;  and  likewise  with  the  character  of  the  most  important 
Oatholic  schools — those  of  the  Jesuits. 

We  now  approach  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 

the  German  systems  of  instruction ;    at  the  same  time,  the  most 

Irightful  period  in  the  history  of  Germany.    Before  delineating  the 

<haracter  of  this  new  epoch,  I  shall  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 

schools  of  learning  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

century. 

First,  the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Order  had  early  discerned 
the  immeasurable  importance  to  its  purpose — the  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing an  absolute  hierarchy,  and  of  nullifying  the  results  of  the 
Reformation — of  securing  to  itself,  if  possible,  the  entire  management 
of  the  education  of  youth.  The  Jesuits  followed  up  their  design 
with  wonderful  wisdom  and  skill,  and  indefatigable  perseverance ;  and 
upon  comprehensive  and  well-studied  plans.*  In  1650,  they  had  no 
permanent  foothold  in  Germany.  The  next  year  they  founded  their 
first  school,  in  V'ienna  ;  in  1556,  they  established  seminaries  at  Co- 
logne, Prague,  and  Ingolstadt ;  in  1559,  at  Munich  and  Tyrnau ;  in  16G8, 
at  Dillingen  ;  in  1569,  at  Brannsberg;  and,  in  15*75,  at  Ileiligenstadtf 
Tliey  also  established  themselves  firmly  at  Mentz,  Aschaffenburg, 
Briinn,  Olmtitz,  and  Wurzburg. 

The  Jesuits  were  accustomed  to  use  every  means  of  accomplishing 
their  objects ;  and  well  understood  how  to  put  out  of  their  way  such 
institutions  as  obstructed  them — not  only  Protestant,  but  Catholic 
ones — as  in  Treves,  Posen,  and  Prague. 

In  Treves,  the  Ilieronymites  had  established  a  Brothers'  House,  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  .J    Johannes  Even,  substitute-bishop  of 

m  ■  !■  -  -- . 

♦  Ranke'e  account  of  tht  Counter-Reformation.— //iWory  of  the  Pope*,  Vol.  2,  p.  25,  Ac 
t  Director  Rinke  eayt,  {^'Gymnarial  Programme,"  Heiligenstadt,  1637,)  **  In  1574  com- 
menced the  work  of  regaining  Eichsfeld  to  Catholicism."  Two  years  after  the  erection  of 
the  Jesuit  school  there,  in  1577,  it  already  had  200  scholars.  The  Jesuits  remained  there 
until  1773,  when  Dalberg  came  from  Erfurt,  and  ordered  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  bull  of 
abrogation  of  Clement  XIV.,  lo  leave  the  city  before  daybreak  of  Sept.  30.— Ibid,  pp.  6, 11, 41. 
X  •♦  Contribution  to  the  history  of  pohools  in  the  former  electorate  of  Treves,  by  Flrat 
Director  J.  H.  Wyitenbach."    In  the  Treves  Gymnasium  programme  of  1341,  p.  10,  &c. 
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Treves,  gives  (about  1514,)  a  most  favorable  account  of  them,  as  good 
and  respected  priests,  of  virtuous  life,  and  as  Laving  in  his  time  300 
scholars.  The  people  gave  the  Hieronymians  the  surname  of  **  golden 
priests.^^  A  protestant  movement  appearing  in  the  archbishopric, 
Archbishop  Johann  von  der  Lejen  invited  the  Jesuits  to  Treves,  in 
1560.  They  begun  by  preaching ;  then  the  elector  appointed  them 
teachers;  and,  in  1566,  they  had  a  college,  completely  organized. 
*'  The  nieronymian  College  of  St  Germain,  was  still  in  existence, 
although  operations  were  already  commenced  to  undermine  tbe 
institution  from  a  distance,  since  it  did  not  seem  practicable  openly  to 
overturn  it.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that,  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  received  all  the  favors  of  the  prince,  it  could  not 
exist  much  longer.''  In  1570,  the  Jesuits  got  possession  of  a  convent, 
which  the  Minorites  were  obliged  to  leave,  "  altogether  against  their 
will,  and  to  remove  into  the  building  of  the  College  of  St.  Germain, 
where  the  school  of  the  Hieronymians  had  at  last  come  to  an  end. 
Of  these  latter  teachers  was  remaining,  in  1569,  only  one.**  They 
were  obliged  "  at  Treves,  as  elsewhere,  to  give  way  to  the  new  order. 
All  the  schools  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.''*  In  Po6en,f 
Bishop  Lubranski  had  established  a  school,  in  1519;  the  JesuiU^ 
founded  theirs  in  1573.  They  contrived  to  get  such  an  influence 
over  Bishop  Konarski,  that  he  not  only  favored  and  assisted  the 
Jesuit  college  in  every  way,  but  altogether  neglected  Lubranski's 
school,  and  intentionally  suffered  it  to  decline.  In  1574,  most  of  its 
pupils  had  already  lefl  it  for  the  Jesuit  institution,  in  which  they  were 
permitted  much  greater  liberty.  Thus  did  this  order  use  their  seduc- 
tive influence,  as  well  against  Catholics  as  Protestants.  A  merchant, 
Ryot,  had  founded  an  evangelical  school  here,  in  1567  ;  and  still 
earlier,  in  1555,  one  had  been  established  by  the  Bohemian  brothers. 
In  1616,  both  these  schools,  as  well  as  the  evangelical  church,  were 
"  destroyed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  mob  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them."  In  1621,  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain<(, 
the  Jesuits  intrigued  most  recklessly  against  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Harrach  of 
Prague,  and  in  violation  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  chapter,  univers- 
ity, dean,  and  minister,  they  seized  the  exclusive  control  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  of  education.  In  the  same  year,  they  drove  tbe 
Calvinistic  preachers  into  Bohemia.^ 

•  lb.,  p.  14. 

t  **  On  ttie  former  schools  of  Poland,  especially  in  Posen,"  bj  Prof.  Czwalina.    Posen 
Gymiuiaium  profpramme,  1837,  pp.  10, 14,  Id,  19. 
;  Raumer^H  IliAorj  of  Europe,  Hi.  41& 
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With  the  purpose  wliicli  tbe  Jesuits  had  in  view,  they  very  natu- 
rally established  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Protestant  cities,  or  in 
their  vicinity.  And  Protestant  parents  in  various  portions  of  Germany 
were,  nevertheless,  so  blind,  as  to  intrust  their  children  to  the  Order, 
for  instruction.  Should  they  wonder  or  be  angry,  if  they  were  thus 
enticed  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 

When  the  Jesuits,  in  1621,  were  about  building  a  stately  college 
at  Alt-Schottland,  before  the  very  doors  of  Dantzig,  Johannes  Schro- 
der, teacher  in  the  Dantzig  Gymnasium,  wrote  to  the  council,  that 
there  was  urgent  need  for  their  schools  to  rouse  themselves ;  "  lest,"  bo 
says, "  these  fellows,  with  their  institution,  obtain  the  pre-eminence  and 
the  prize.  Otherwise,  much  young  blood  will  be  seized  upon  by 
them,  and  thoroughly  contaminated.  I  know  these  birds — I  under- 
stand the  Jesuits.  I  had  twelve  years*  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Brunswick.'** 

Against  this  far-seeing  and  deeply-planned  educational  activity  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  have  already  seen  with  what  hearty  zeal  the  Protest- 
ants, reformers,  educators,  and  princes,  exerted  themselves  for  the 
erection  or  improvement  of  schools.  Especially  prominent,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  10th  century,  is  Johannes  Sturm,  as  a  normal 
educator.  His  method,  says  Morhof,f  was  followed  not  only  by  the 
German  cities,  but  also  by  those  of  foreign  lands.  We  have  seen 
that  the  school  system  of  Duke  Christopher,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  that 
of  August  I.,  of  Saxony,  corresponded  very  nearly  with  Sturm's.  His 
model  was  followed  in  the  most  different  German  cities.  The  plan 
drawn  up  for  the  Stralsund  Gymnasium,  in  1591,  by  Rector  Jentzkow, 
was  "  no  other  than  the  method  laid  down  by  Johann  Sturm,  in  his 
various  writings,  extended  and  adapted  with  great  care  and  judg- 
inent."J  In  like  manner,  it  is  related  by  Rector  Ileinrich  Petreus, 
that,  in  organizing  the  Gottingen  Gymnasium,  he  took  that  of  Stras- 
burg  for  a  model.§  In  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne, 
Sturm's  method  was  followed. ||  The  introduction  of  decurions,  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  as  well  as  at  Frankfurt,  was  evidently 
after  Sturm's  plan.^ 

The  contest  of  the  confessionals  was  transferred  to  the  schools. 
But,  nevertheless,  Protestants  and  Catholics  sought  the  same  object  in 
their  efforts  for  literary  culture.     Sturm  said  :  "  I  have  observed  what 

•*'  History  of  the  Academic  nymnasiiim  in  Dantzig,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Tlu  Dirsch."    DanUig 
Gymnasium  programme,  Aug.  3.  1837.    Exceedingly  valonble. 
t  Morliof  Polybistor.    Ed.  4, 1747  ;  1,  333. 
«Zober;  Stralsund  Gymnasium  programme,  1^6,  p.  7. 

f  Some  account  of  the  ancient  schools  of  GOttingen,  by  Dir.  Kirsten,  1840,  p.  7. 
I  On  the  treceutennial  jubilee  of  the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium,  by  Rector  VUmel.  1929,  p.  S. 
1:  Gymnasium  programme  of  Rector  KChler.  in  Liegnitz,  1837. 
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writers  the  Jesuits  explain,  and  wliat  method  thej  follow ;  and  it 
diflfers  so  little  from  ours,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  drank  from  our 
fountains.** 

Against  this  system  of  education,  common  to  the  Protestants  and 
Jesuits  of  that  day,  adversaries  now  rose  up.  In  the  first  deoennium 
of  the  I7th  century,  commenced  that  contest  of  pedagogical  principles, 
originating  from  Protestant  sources,  which,  under  varying  forms,  has 
lasted  even  to  the  present  day. 

Those  who  sought  to  introduce  these  new  principles  and  new  ideals 
into  pedagogy,  I  shall  for  that  reason  denominate  Progressives. 
This  term  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  neither  praise  nor  blame. 
It  is  to  indicate  not  at  all  whether  the  new  matter  brought 
forward  by  these  men  was  good,  or  bad,  or  mingled  of  both. 

Innovations  were  to  be  expected.  When  any  mode  of  culture  is 
exclusively  adhered  to,  until  it  passes  over  into  caricature ;  whenever 
only  this  or  that  subject  of  instruction  is  regarded,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others ;  and  only  the  faculties  employed  about  that  subject  developed, 
while  others  are  neglected  ;  sooner  or  latter,  this  condition  of  affairs 
brings  its  own  retribution,  in  the  reaction  which  must  follow.  And 
this  reaction,  moreover,  commonly  in  its  turn  overpasses  the  limits 
of  moderation,  becomes  a  radicalism,  and  seeks  entirely  to  extirpate 
what  had  previously  been  made  too  prominent 

Thus  it  happened  in  the  pedagogical  controversy  which  was  now 
beginning.  That  the  philological  education  had  been  pushed  into 
caricature,  Erasmus  had  already  seen,  and  had  satirized  the  imitators 
of  Cicero.  His  "  Ciceronianus  "  seems  yet  to  have  made  no  impression 
upon  Sturm.  The  latter*s  ideal  of  attainment  was,  and  remained, 
Ciceronian  Latin  eloquence  ;  and  he  would  make  every  school-lx^y,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  Ciceronian.  We  wonder  at  his  method,  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  literary  skill  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  con- 
centrated all  the  mental  powers  upon  it.  But,  if  it  be  asked.  Was  his 
ideal  of  attainment  the  true  one  ?  We  can  not  escape  the  reply,  that 
he  himself,  and  his  innumerable  imitators,  in  their  zeal  to  train  their 
scholars  to  a  Ciceronian  eloquence,  undervalued  almost  every  thing 
else  worth  learning,  and  every  intellectual  gift  of  the  pupil  as  well, 
except  that  of  speaking.  We  have  moreover  seen  that  Bacon  and 
Montaigne,  directly  or  indirectly,  opposed  tliis  purely  philological 
training.  But  neither  of  these  was  an  educator,  and  they  were 
therefore  not  in  a  condition. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  there  were  teachers,  also,  contending 
actively  against  the  cotemporary  system  of  instruction.  Two  men 
appeared,  who,  for  many  years,  made  persevering  and  unintermitted 
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efforts  to  develop,  and  put  in  practice,  a  new  method  of  teacliing. 
These  were  Wolfgang  Ratich  and  Johann  Amos  Comenius.  With 
them  commences  a  long  series  of  educational  methodologista,  in  which 
Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalozzi,  are  most  i>rominent. 
These  men  differed  widely ;  from  personal  character,  the  influences 
of  country,  religious  belief^  and  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which 
they  lived ;  yet  we  find  something  of  a  common  character  in  the 
principles  and  tendencies  of  them  all.  I  will  preface,  to  the  mono- 
graphs upon  these  men,  a  short  discussion  of  these  common  elements, 
as  composers  introduce  into  the  overture  of  an  opera  the  principal 
themes  which  are  afterward  to  be  heard  in  the  work  itself. 

Sight  was  becoming  clearer,  views  wider,  and  many  new  opinions 
and  ideals  of  value  had  arisen.     In  truth,  the  horizon  enlarged  so 
xapidly,  that  the  vision  of  the  observers  failed  to  command  it.     Fre- 
<(uontly  the  Progressives  were  incompetent  to  work  out  the  complete 
exemplification  of  their  own  ideals.     It  was  with  entire  correctness 
that  they  recognized  as  indispensable,  and  as   founded  in  human 
nature,  and  as  demanded  by  the  relations  of  actual  life,  elements  of 
culture  unthought  of  by  preceding  teachers.    They  were  right  in  oppos- 
dnff  their  narrow  one-si dedn ess,  and  the  manifold  errors  in  their 
courses  of  instruction.     But,  again,  even  from  the  short  characteriza- 
tions of  the  Progressives*  which  follow,  it  will  appear,  that  they  in 
their  turn  failed  to  recognize  many  valuable  constituents  of  a  perfected 
course  of  study  ;  and,  in  opposing  one  extreme,  fell  themselves  into 
the  other.     Let  us  hope  that  we  ourselves,  taking  warning  by  tliis 
error,  may  shun  both  extremes,  thankfully  recognize  the  good  exist- 
ing in  each  of  the  two  conflicting  parties,  and  hold  it  fast ;  and  thus 
accomplish  an  actual  and  solid  reconciliation  of  both. 
The  traits  common  to  the  Progressives  are  these  : — 

1.  They  all  vigorously  controverted  the  systems  of  education  and 
instruction  prevailing  in  their  day.  They  called  the  common  methods 
of  instruction,  which  remained  substantially  the  same,  from  the  Ref- 
ormation nearly  down  to  our  own  times — that  of  the  Grammatici 
(Philologists) — a  blind  groping,  without  road  or  object. 

2.  They  oflered,  not  an  improved  method,  but  asserted  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Ghrammatid  was  entirely  unmethodical ;  and  ofi*ered 
simply  a  method  ;  as  something  entirely  new.  This  was  to  conduct 
the  student  forward,  from  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensible  ele- 
ments of  each  subject  taught,  by  a  plain,  short,  and  easy  way,  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end.     They  said  even,  in  substance,  that,  with  the 

*  In  the  coarse  of  the  Hietory,  1  tliall  furnish  the  prooft  of  this  descriptioD. 
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inner  organic  necessities  of  the  pupil,  the  blossoms  and  fruits  of 
learning  would  be  developed. 

3.  They  wrote  manuals,  adapted  to  their  methods ;  bj  the  use  of 
which,  as  they  claimed,  one  as  well  as  another,  the  intelligent  and 
the  stupid  alike  could  learn  well,  if  only  he  adhered  to  the  text-book 
with  diligent  and  even  pedantic  exactitude.  This  equalized  talents ; 
indeed,  it  was  questioned  whether  independent  and  untrammeled 
teachers  were  not  inferior,  in  pedagogic  efficiency,  to  those  of  more 
moderate  endowments. 

4.  Tliese  views  were  carried  into  actual  caricature  by  some,  who 
ventured  to  maintain  :  That  intelligence  or  dullness  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  scholar.  The  teacher  who  adheres  closely  to  the 
method,  will  accomplish  every  thing  by  that  means.  He  can  can-e  a 
Mercury,  and  make  grass  grow,  out  of  the  same  timber. 

6.  They  opposed,  in  particular,  the  current  modes  of  instruction ; 
calling  them  vain,  lifeless  memory-cramming.  (This  was  their  usual 
term  for  it.)*  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  usual  methods 
of  teaching  the  ancient  languages ;  which  the  Progressives  promised 
to  teach  in  a  shorter  time,  and  an  easier  manner  ;  one  in  one  new 
way,  and  another  in  another. 

6.  They  applied  the  term  lifeless  to  the  so-called  memory-cram- 
ming, because  by  it  the  pupil  was  made  to  learn  so  many  things 
which  he  did  not  understand.  They  aimed  at  imparting  life  to  in- 
struction, by  calling  into  action  the  understanding  of  the  child,  in 
proportion  as  they  omitted  the  drilling  of  memorj'.  Some  of  them 
seem  indeed  to  have  had  no  reverence  for  the  mystery  of  the  memory, 
and  even  to  have  known  nothing  of  any  intellectually  living  human 
memory,  but  only  of  a  mere  echo-like  parrot's  memory ;  and  not  to 
have  known  how  very  common  is  the  phenomenon  of  an  under- 
standing stupefied  by  drilling. 

7.  While  undervaluing  the  receptivity,  so  natural  to  youth,  they 
endeavored,  on  the  contrary,  to  stimulate  the  learner  to  an  incessant 
and  unnatural  effort  after  precocious  production.  Estimating  all  com- 
municated knowledge  at  a  low  rate,  they  preached  to  the  young  gen- 
eration the  doctrine  that  they  were  to  take  pride  in  shaping  out 
and  accomplishing  every  thing  for  themselves ;  and  that  to  them- 
selves, therefore,  were  they  to  be  indebted  for  every  thing. 

8.  Since  our  method  is  conformable  to  nature,  said  the  Progressives, 
the  children  will  learn,  voluntarily,  with  ease  and  pleasure.  And 
they  gave  assurances  that,  by  their  method,  all  pnnishments,  corporeal 

*  An  expremrfon  tomcwliat  a|>propriatf  for  the  mihlary  st/le  iu  which  the  (rachera  pot 
the  children  throu|(h  their  rote-exercises. 
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ones  especially,  would  cease  of  themselves ;  being  only  the  results  of 
a  course  of  instruction  uncongenial,  and  stimulating  to  disobedience. 

9.  Some  of  the  Progressives  would  have  had  each  scholar  taught 
according  to  his  individual  peculiarities  and  gifts ;  not  all  alike. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  only  the  human  character  in  general. 
As  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  nature,  they  said,  common  to  all 
men,  so  there  should  be  only  one  and  the  same  method  of  education. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  more  aristocratic  view,  the  latter  demo- 
cratic ;  the  former  was  entertained  by  those  who  looked  to  the  edu- 
cation of  some  single  normal  pupil,  the  latter  by  those  who  aimed 
at  common  education. 

10.  The  Progressives  had  a  regard  for  the  mother  tongue;  indeed, 
a  special  one ;  and  contended  against  the  tyrannical  dominion  of  the 
Latin,  without  altogether  rejecting  it.  By  this  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  by  introducing  it  among  subjects  of  instruction,  they  en- 
deavored, if  not  to  break  up  the  sharp  distinction  maintained  by 
means  of  Latin  between  educated  and  non-educated  classes,  at  least 
to  narrow  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  promote  at  once  an  education 
independent  of  Latin,  and  democratic  sentiments. 

11.  They  set  great  value  upon  real  studies,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
nect them  with  studies  in  language. 

12.  Connected  with  these  traits  are  the  progress  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  controversy  against  dark  and  dim  school  rooms. 

13.  As  the  mother  tongue  and  real  studies  became  prominent, 
opposition  arose  to  the  education  of  uneducated  persons  in  the  Latin 
schools  ;  and  separate  real  schools  were  demanded.  Some,  from  true 
Christian  love,  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  which  were  undervalued  by  most  of  the  Latinist  learned 
men,  and  labored  extensively  in  their  behalf. 

14.  These  Progressives  opposed  themselves  not  only  to  the  mem- 
ory, but  the  imagination — more  however  in  effect  than  in  theory.  Their 
unnatural  and  precocious  stimulation  of  the  reason  of  the  children 
destroyed  their  imagination.  Of  the  beautiful  they  said  nothing. 
If  they  taught  music,  drawing,  <fec.,  it  was  upon  a  rationalist,  anti- 
artistic  plan.  Poetry  was  neglected,  or  taught  with  loveless  and 
unfriendly  coldness.  The  poems  were  analyzed  and  interpreted  to 
death. 

15.  The  intuition,  of  which  there  was  so  much  said  amongst 
them,  tended  to  the  development  of  imagination ;  although,  for  the 
most  part,  only  apparently  so.  They  disturbed  the  quiet  necessary 
for  it,  by  incessant  repetition,  and  torturing  questions,  and  destroyed 
the  natural  susceptibility  to  ideas  by  the  most  untimely  and  repulsive 

No  17.— [Vol.  VL,  No.  2.]— 30. 
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reflections  and  reasonings.  This  word  does  not  signify  a  complete 
expression  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar ;  it  refers  much  more  to  words 
put  too  soon  into  the  child's  mind  by  the  teadier.  He  was  obliged 
to  name  and  describe  things  entirely  strange  to  him.  Thus  the  so, 
called  exercises  in  intuition  were  only  empty  exercises  in  talking, 
without  any  real  substance. 

16.  They  were  especially  strict  in  insisting  that  the  pupils,  eren 
the  youngest,  should  have  a  clear  conciousness  in  all  their  saying  and 
acting ;  and  should  give  a  thorough  account  of  all  their  doings  and 
thinkings,  in  clear  and  well-chosen  words.  By  diligent  reflection  upon 
language  and  speaking,  it  was  thus  expected  that  the  pupils  wovld 
become  able  to  hear  and  to  speak  intelligently.  In  this  manner  they 
sought  to  drive  the  children  away  from  their  natural  simplicity,  and 
to  train  them  into  an  unnatural,  unchild-like  condition  ;  one  occupied 
by  themselves,  and  trying  to  manage  and  govern  themselves. 

17.  With  this  controversy  against  the  memory,  was  united,  on  the 
part  of  many,  an  undervaluation  of  history,  and  a  deification  of  the 
present  and  the  actual.  Thus  was  induced  the  most  powerful  ten- 
dency to  mere  earthly,  material  interest,  and  earthly  things  and  labors^ 
and  an  entire  contempt  for  a  higher  and  freer  culture. 

18.  With  some  of  the  Progressives  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
appeared  a  distinct  form  of  Pelagianism.  The  problem  of  the  educator, 
according  to  them,  was  only  this  :  To  promote  the  vegetative  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  good  endowments  of  each  child,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  gardener,  so  that  the  inborn  poientia  may  ripen  into 
actus,  Naturam  sequi^  is  their  principle.  Of  any  case  that  the  in- 
born bad  potentia  should  become  extinct,  and  should  not  ripen  into 
nctus^  of  the  strife  aflcr  holiness,  they  took  no  heed ;  with  them  the 
opposites  of  nature  and  of  grace  have  no  existence.* 

Thus  may  the  outlines  of  the  new  tendencies  in  instruction  and 
education  be  described ;  we  now  come  to  the  life  and  labors  of  the 
Coryphaius  of  the  Progressives,  Wolfgang  Ratich. 

^References  will  be  made,  farther  on,  to  the  religiouj  tendencice  of  the  earlier  ProgreaaiTee, 
and  to  the  irreligioua  ones  of  tha  later. 


Vn.    LORD  BROUGHAM. 

BT  BDWAKD   I.   BEAM. 


Henrt,  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux,  was  born  in  EJinburgli, 
•Beptember  19,  1778.     His  parents,  though  neitlier  wealthy  nor  dw- 
'ftinguished  by  aristocratic  titles,  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
»nd  occupied  a  highly  respectable  social  position.     In  childhood  he 
"^as  delicate  and  feeble  to  such  a  degree — being  subject  to  frequent 
stacks  of  illness — that  only  faint   hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
'vould   ever  attain  the  age  of   manhood.     The  apprehensions  thus 
excited  were  rather  increased  than  diminished   by  the   precocious 
development  of  his  mental  faculties — another  child  of  the  Brougham 
iJEunily,  whose  intelligence  and  memory  had  been  equally  remarkable, 
liaving  died  in  his  tenth  year — for  young  Henry  had  not  only  learned 
to  read  with  facility,  and  to  perform  the  simpler  operations  in  arithme- 
tic, when  six  years  old,  but  was  capable  of  reciting  whole  passages 
from  Waller,  Drydon,  and  Pope,  with  unerring  accuracy.    The  family 
physician  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  encour- 
age his  intellectual  progress  as  long  as  liis  health  continued  in  this 
precarious  state.     For  more  than  six  months  the  child  was  scarcely 
permitted  to  see  a  book.     Finding  that  he  was  nothing  the  better 
physically,  if  not  the  worse,  for  this  privation,  his  aunt — a  liberally 
educated,  sensible  maiden  lady — took  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
not  only  of  furnishing  him  such  books  as  he  wished,  but  devoted  her- 
self earnestly  to  teaching  him.     She  had  been  engaged  nearly  a  year 
at  this  labor  of  love  before  the  secret  was  discovered  ;  and,  as  "  little 
Harry  *'  had  then  become  as  healthy  as  any  of  his  playmates,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  she  did  not  receive  much  blame  from  hi^ 
parents  ;  although  the  doctor  felt  somewhat  mortified,  when  it  became 
evident  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  his  learned  and  skillful  advice  which 
was  attended  with  such  excellent  results. 

This  little  episode,  trifling  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  early  in  the  life  of 
Brougham  as  it  occurred,  is  worth  mentioning  thus  parenthetically, 
as  an  additional  instance  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
woman  on  the  early  education  of  illustrious  men.  It  is  one  to  which 
Lord  Brougham  refers  himself  with  pri<le  and  gratitude  to  this  day  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  has  rendered  him  t!i rough  life  the 
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uncompromising  frienJ  of  the  gentler  sex.  The  tutor  who  succeeded 
his  aunt,  had  little  trouble  in  preparing  him  for  the  High  School  of  his 
native  city,  which  he  entered  while  a  mere  boy.*  After  a  brief  coarse 
here,  he  was  admitted  into  the  University,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences.  He  was  only  eight- 
een years  old  when  he  wrote  a  paper  on  **  Refraction  and  Reflection 
of  Light,"  which,  though  submitted  anonymously,  was  honored  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  with  insertion  in  its  "  Transactions.'' 
Another  paper,  which  he  prepared  the  same  year,  on  **  General  The- 
orems,** was  similarly  distinguished,  and  secured  him  the  acquaintance 
and  esteem  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the 
day.  In  1798  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1800  became 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Advocates.  At  this  time  the 
'*  Speculative  Club  ^  had  become  famous  throughout  Europe.  It  had 
a  reputation  in  England  which  was  second  to  that  of  no  similar  asso- 
ciation since  the  time  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  (fee.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  scarcely  twenty  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Si)eculative  Club.  It  was  now  he  began  to  exhibit  evidences  of 
those  splendid  oratorio  powers  which  have  since  placed  him  in  the 
most  exalted  position  which  it  is  possible  for  a  subject  to  occupy  in 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world — that  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  No  one  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  debates 
which  formed  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Club.  But  he 
always  made  it  a  point  not  to  speak  on  any  subject  until  he  had  made 
ample  preparation  for  it.  He  thus  acquired  a  habit  of  regular  study 
and  research,  which  he  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Lucid,  elo* 
quent  speeches,  enriched  with  apposite  quotations  from  the  great 
tliinkers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  will  in  time  attract  attention, 
even  though  they  are  the  efforts  of  amateurs,  who  speak  as  well  as 
they  can,  only  that  tliey  may  learn  to  speak  well.  It  was  so  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  those  of  Henry  Brougham.     Tliey  increased 

*  Lord  Brougham,  in  some  remu-ki  at  a  public  diouer  ia  Ediuburgh,  in  1825,  thus  refeni 
to  )iii  conneciion  with  the  High  School  :— 

**  A  public  schooU  like  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  is  inraluable  ;  and  lor  what  b  It 
so  1  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  In  society  send  their  children  to  bo 
edficated  together.  The  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  your  worthy  Vice  President, 
(Lord  Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton,)  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with  others,  who  still  possess  our  friendship,  and  some 
of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of  them  was  a  nobleman,  who  is  now  in 
the  House  of  Peers ;  and  some  of  them  were  sons  of  shopkeepers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh— shops  of  the  most  inferior  description— and  one  or  two  of  them 
were  the  sons  of  menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  they  were,  sitting  side  by  side,  giring 
and  taking  places  from  each  other,  without  the  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of  my  nobis 
friendA  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas  of  inferiority  on  ths 
part  of  the  other  boys  to  tliem  :  and  this  is  my  reason  for  preferring  the  Old  Iliirh  School  of 
Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be  termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well-regulated 
or  conducted."       ♦       • 
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liiB  circle  of  friends  in  a  very  short  time.  Among  those  were  Horner 
s»nd  Jeffreys.  The  latter  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  genius ;  and 
^rom  his  unwearied  industry,  and  remarkable  success  in  adding  to  his 
^tock  of  knowledge,  and  his  ingenuity,  and  presence  of  mind  in  de- 
l>ate,  38  well  as  eloquence  and  vigor,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  predict- 
ing that  he  was  destined  to  win  an  illustrious  name. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  intimacy  thus  formed  was  the  Edin- 
tDurgh  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  1802,  and  to 
"^vhich  Henry  Brougham  continued  to  contribute  regularly  for  more 
'tihan  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Nor  did  he  confine  his  literary  labors  to 
&ia  admirable  essays  in  the  Review,  on  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
^ven  while  he  contributed  most  to  its  pages,  and  took  the  most  active 
2>art  in  establishing  its  reputation.     In  1803  he  published  an  ^^  Inquiry 
-mnto  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  PowerSj^  which  had  an  im- 
'xnediate  and  powerful  efifect    People  of  all  shades  of  politics  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  read  it  with  avidity ;  the  British  government 
"thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  about  the  author ;   and  it  was 
immediately  translated  into  French  and  German,  though  its  noble 
sentiments  in  favor  of  freedom,  its  manly  and  eloquent  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  man,  were  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  authorities,  either 
ait  home  or  abroad.     Soon  after,  he  traveled  on  the  continent;  visited 
the  principal  educational  institutions  of  France  and  Germany ;  and 
<K>llected  a  large  mass  of  facts  and  statistics  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  education,  or  rather  the  state  of  ignorance,  among  the  working 
classes.     Those  who  knew  what  an  indefatigable  student  he  was,  took 
no  notice  of  his  researches  among  the  parochial  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  further  than  to  suppose  that  he  was  curious  to  know  how  the 
poor  managed  to  obtain  for  their  children  whatever  smattering  of 
education  the  small  minority  of  them  had ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains 
to  make  known  his  motives.     However  good  his  intentions  were, 
however  powerful  he  was  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  he  was  yet  but  a 
private  individual;   and  he  was  well  aware  that  it  required  great 
political  influence  to  effect  any  importint  improvement,  for  which 
money  waa  required,  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.     At  all 
events,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  conduct  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself,  to  exhibit  any  plan  in  a  crude  state.     It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  his  most  intimate  friends  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  when  he  visited  London  in  1807, 
and  was  induced  to  settle  there  permanently.     His  studies  during  the 
ensuing  year  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  common  law  of  England ; 
and  in  1808  he  was  called  to  the  Endish  bar. 
Some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  bar  and  the  bench  have  had  to 
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Struggle  Lard  with  poverty,  before  tbey  got  sufficient  practice  to  procoTe 
them  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  otherwise  with  Brougham.  He 
was  immediately  afforded,  by  a  friendly  attorney,  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing his  abilities  as  an  advocate,  and  this  was  all  that  was  needed.  That 
he  was  not  slow  in  attaining  distinction  in  his  profession,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had  scarcely  been  two  years  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar  when  he  was  employed  by  several  merchants,  who  complained 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  "Orders  in  Council,"  to  plead  their 
case  before  the  House  of  Lords.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  though 
inferior  in  power  to  many  which  he  has  since  delivered,  was  a  manly, 
noble,  and  eloquent  effort.  It  was  so  well  appreciated  by  the  Whigs, 
that  they  determined  at  once  to  secure  the  aid,  where  it  could  be 
most  effectually  rendered,  of  one  who  had  produced  such  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  most  august  and  learned  tribunal  in  the  world;  and 
accordingly  he  got  a  seat  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  as  member  for 
the  borough  of  Camelford. 

Now  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  good  with  his  eloquence,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  He  commenced 
his  parliamentary  career  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  every  species  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  attack  the 
slave  trade,  and  all  who  supported  or  encouraged  it ;  and  he  never 
relaxed  his  efforts  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation,  aiding  Wilberforcc* 
Clarkson,  and  the  other  great  philanthropists  of  the  day,  with  heart 
and  soul,  until  the  memorable  Act  of  August  3, 1833,  was  passe^l,  by 
which  the  parliament  gave  a  grant  of  $100,000,000,  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  the  promotion  of 
industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  the  compensation  of 
those  hitherto  entitled  to  their  services.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  despised  negro  alone  would  have  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  his 
name.  But  his  sympathy  was  confined  to  no  race,  or  hue ;  it  era- 
braced  those  who  sufiered  among  the  whole  human  family,  and  he 
always  acted  accordingly,  so  far  as  his  eloquent  voice  could  reach 
their  misfortunes.  He  was  no  less  anxious  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
Hindoo  than  to  the  negro ;  as  his  speeches  on  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  (some  of  which  were  remarkably  prophetic  of  what 
has  since  happened  in  Hindoostan,)  abundantly  prove.  There  are 
many  at  the  present  day  who  arc  much  concerned  at  the  miseries  of 
persons  at  a  distance,  but  who  are  blind  to  those  of  their  own  neigh- 
bors and  kindred.  Lord  Brougham  has  never  belonged  to  this  class. 
In  proof  of  the  fact,  it  wore  sufficient  to  refer  to  all  he  has  done  for 
the  British  soldier.  He  opposed  the  use  of  the  lash  in  the  British 
army  and  navy,  in  as  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal-*,  as  in  the  sugar 
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jplantations  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes ;  and,  although  flogging  is  not 
^et  entirely  abolished  in  tho  former,  his  lordship  has  saved  many  a 
*^white  back  from  laceration — prevented  many  a  disgusting,  not  to  say 
"brutal,  scene.  And  let  his  numerous  speeches  in  favor  of  Catholic 
emancipation  tell  how  nobly  he  has  fought  for  striking  off  the  shackles 
of  the  mind. 

Rational  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  without  regard  to  race,  nation- 
Ality,  creed,  or  color,  is  the  motto  upon  which  he  has  ever  acted,  fear- 
less of  consequences.     His  speech  in  defense  of  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1811, 
^m  a  charge  of  libel,  founded  on  an  article  published  in  the  ^^Exam^ 
-iner^*  of  which  he  was  editor,  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  and  most  thor- 
ough vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ever  delivered,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  jury  who  tried  the  case ; 
for  they  pronounced  the  editor  "  not  guilty ;  **  although  the  proprietor 
of  the  ^Stamford  News  "  was  convicted  merely  for  having  copied  the 
same  obnoxious  article,  without  note  or  comment 

In  1816  he  commenced  his  public  labors  in  favor  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Thus  he  had  to  allow  nine  years  to  elapse,  from  the  time  ho 
first  took  an  interest  in  the  good  cause,  before  attempting  to  bring  his 
plans  before  the  public ;  such  were  tho  prejudices  well  known  to  exist, 
among  the  governing  classes  in  England,  against  appropriating  pub- 
lic money  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  Tho  general  opinion  was, 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  tho  working  classes 
needed  little  education,  if  any — that  if  they  could  read  their  Bible 
and  prayer-book  with  tolerable  correctness,  and  sign  their  name  when 
called  upon  to  do  so,  they  were  suflSciently  learned.  Nay,  there  were 
those  who  conscientiously  believed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  . 
state  to  teach  them  more ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  such  of 
of  them  as  were  disposed  could  easily  learn  this  much  at  the  private 
village  schools,  or  from  tho  parish  clergyman.  And  tho  people  them- 
selves easily  believed  what  their  betters  told  them.  That  such  opin- 
ions should  have  been  entertained  in  England,  at  so  recent  a  period, 
may  well  seem  strange;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Those  who 
look  a  little  further  back,  however,  at  the  history  of  education  in  En<»- 
land,  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  opposition  which  Henry  Brough- 
am had  to  encounter  at  every  step  of  his  progress  in  tho  good  work. 
When  tho  learned  Erasmus  undertook  to  promote  the  study  of  Greek 
in  0.xford  University,  he  met  with  still  more  serious  obstacles.  There 
were  those,  even  among  the  professors  of  that  now  famous  institution 
of  learning,  who  regarded  Greek  with  so  much  horror  as  an  heretical 
if  not  Satanic  language,  that  they  pronounced  the  Greek  Xew  Testa- 
ment "  an  impious  and  dangerous  book."  while  they  regarded  a  Latin 
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version  of  the  same  as  the  Holy  Scripture.  No  wonder  that  Em- 
mus  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  a  college  in  which  such  professon 
were  the  principal  instructors ;  and  that  those  known  to  be  studying 
the  Satanic  language  were  hooted  and  hissed  at  in  the  streets.  After 
many  vain  efforts,  on  the  part  of  learned  men  from  the  Continent^  to 
reconcile  the  most  enlightened  of  the  islanders  to  the  language  of  Ho- 
mer and  Plato,  .^Eschylus  and  Aristotle,  Euripides  and  Longinos^  it 
required  the  absolute  and  determined  interference  of  Henry  Vin.^  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  secure  its  students  protection  within  the  walls  of 
the  university.*  But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  Ec»- 
mus  and  Brougham.  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  render  the 
rich  learned,  that  of  the  latter  to  render  the  poor  intelligent  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  condition  of  the  wealthy  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  a  knowledge  of  Greek ;  whereas  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  poor  from  even  the  rudiments  of  education  would  be  incalculable. 
Erasmus  was  employed  and  encouraged  by  the  great,  and  liberally 
paid  for  his  services ;  Brougham  was  opposed  by  the  great,  had  no 
encouragement  but  that  afforded  by  his  own  generous  aspirationii 
and,  far  from  receiving  any  pay,  freely  opened  his  private  purse  for 
the  advancement  of  the  good  cause. 

Fully  aware  of  the  strong  prejudices  he  had  to  contend  with,  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  in  the  development  of  his  great 
plans.  First  he  confined  his  exertions  to  the  city  of  London,  and  suo- 
ceeiled  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary  committeOi 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  metropolis.  Although 
this  had  no  immediate  result,  it  was  quite  a  triumph.  The  committee 
recommended  that  a  portion  of  the  educational  funds  should  be  devot- 
ed to  the  education  of  the  poor.  Parliament  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  so  much  liberality.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
not  approved  of.     But  this  was  no  discouragement  to  Brougham. 

He  continued  to  collect  facts  and  statistics  as  before,  and  lost  no 

•  —  . 

*  PrieatcFaft  had  itUl  its  bold  eren  on  the  miuda  of  the  edacated  ctaaaee.  Nor  had  Ki 
influence  altogether  ceased  when  Mr.  Broagbam  commenced  hia  edacational  labors,  il  tiw 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  state  of  things  was  not  peculiar  to  England.  Sim- 
ilar prejudices  and  soperstitions  had  resnlted  linom  the  same  causes  in  erery  otlier  coantry 
in  Europe ;  but  Germany  and  Prance  cast  them  off  much  sooner  than  England.  Ws  hava 
abundant  eTidence  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Louis  Xin.,  the  Greek  languag*  was  cxtens* 
ively  studied  in  France.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  studied  eren  by  the  women. 
Moli^re's  Comedy  of  *'Zies  Femmea  Satantu  "  would  be  sufficient  authority  on  this  point ;  tut 
it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridicolinf  the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  geotkr 
sex,  to  ralue  themselves  too  much  on  their  acquaintance  with  Attic  lore.  Thua,  In  the  tkird 
act,  Philaminle  is  made  to  address  Vadius,  the  savant  ;— 

"  Quo!  1  monaieur  salt  du  gree  !    Ah !  permettes,  de  grftee. 
Que  pour  I'amoar  do  grec,  monsieur,  on  vous  embraase. 


Honslcor,  avee  da  grec,  oo  ne  peut  giter  rien." 
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opportunity  to  persuade  others,  who  had  influence,  and  whose  co-oper* 
atioQ  would  be  valuable,  that  00  money  could  be  more  advantageously 
laid  out  than  that  which  was  required  for  affording  the  poor  and 
laboring  classes  the  means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  preparing  to  make  another  bold  attempt 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  meantime  liberal  ideas  had  made 
considerable  progress.  The  debates  on  the  slave  trade,  and  Catholic 
Emancipation,  had  set  many  to  read  the  newspapers  who  had  never 
before  read  more  than  their  prayer-books.  They  began  to  grow 
interested,  even  if  they  did  not  very  intelligently  discuss  the  political 
events  of  the  day.  Brougham  saw,  however,  that  it  was  yet  too  soon 
to  propose  a  general  system  of  popular  education,  to  be  supported  by 
the  state.  Accordingly  he  contented  himself,  in  1818,  with  obtaining 
a  parliamentary  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses,  of  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  education.  Of  tliis  committee  he  was 
appointed  chairman  himself.  A  careful  and  searching  investigation 
was  made ;  and,  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit  the  facts,  the 
interested  parties — those  chargeable  with  the  abuses  doing  their  best, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  screen  themselves — revelations  were  made 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Honest  and  conscien* 
tious  men  were  taught  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  how  the  money, 
bequeathed  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  was  shamefully  monopolized  by  the  rich ;  so  that  many,  who 
had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  any  general  scheme  of  popular  educa- 
tion, now  began  to  ask  themselves  whether  such  would  not  after  all 
be  desirable.  Brougham  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  advant- 
age thus  gained  by  the  publication  of  a  Letter  on  the  same  subject 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romily.  This  brought  the  subject  before  the  public  in 
the  most  prominent  manner ;  ten  editions  of  it  having  been  sold  in 
two  or  three  months.  An  extract  or  two  will  give  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Letter  itself  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  character.  lu  enumerating 
the  various  expedients,  by  which  the  money  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  was  appropriated  by  the  rich,  the  author  says  :— "  A 
free  school,  too,  is  especially  appointed  to  be  kept  for  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  Croydon ;  but  none  has,  within  the  memory  of  man,  been 
taught,  although  the  master  receives  his  emoluments,  teaching  another 
school  (or  his  own  profit,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  estab- 
lished a  seminary  upon  the  new  plan,  to  give  education  at  their  own 
expense  to  the  poor  of  the  place,  in  the  very  school  room  which  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  devised  for  their  gratuitous  instruction." 

It  was  alledged,  by  those  opposed  to  the  investigation,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  beyond  its  powers,  in  "attempting  to  pry  into  the  in- 
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stitutions  intended  for  tbe  upper  clas^M^s ;  ^  but  Brougham  proved  the  re- 
verse in  his  letter  to  Romily,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 

'*  For  as  often  as  we  examined  any  establishment,  the  production  of  the  charter 
or  statutes  proved  that  it  was  originally  destined  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

*  One  free  tehool  for  the  inttruciing^  teachingj  maintenance^  and  education 
of  rooR  CHILDREN  and  9ehoUir9^  says  the  charter  of  the  'Hospital  and  free 
Grammar  School  in  the  Charter  House.  *  Pauperes  et  Indigebites  tckt^arei^ 
say  the  vtatutes  of  Winchester  Ck>llege,  ^  Unum  Collegium  perpetuum  Paupbrcm 
£t  Indigentium  9cholarium  Cantabrigia^  et  quoddam  aliud  collegium  perpe- 
tuum  Aliorum  Pauperum  Et  Lndigbntium  9cholarium  EtonitB,'*  says  the  stat- 
utes which  founded  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Eaton  College ;  and  they 
further  require  the  scholars  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  have  not  five  marcs 
(£3,  C«.,)  a  year  to  spend.  The  Westminster  statutes  expressly  prohibit  any  boy 
bf  ing  elected  on  the  foundation,  *  who  has,  or  at  his  &ther's  death  will  inherit,  a 
patrimony  of  above  ton  pounds.*  The  same  poverty  is  the  qualification  required 
by  the  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Uie  scholars  are  there  called 

*  Padpbres,'  and,  in  choosing  them,  where  other  merits  are  equal,  the  preference 
is  ordered  to  be  given  *  Inopiji.'  In  choosing  the  fellows  of  St.  John*s  College, 
a  preference  is  prescribed  in  lavor  of  the  most  deserving, '  et  inter  ^os,  iliiM  qui 
I.vDiGENTiORBS  fueHnt;^  for  scholars,  the  'Inopes'  are  directed  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  an  oath  of  poverty,  similar  to  that  of  Eaton  and  Winchester,  is  sol- 
emnly taken.'* 

The  whole  matter,  as  it  stood  between  the  rich  and  poor,  was  thus 
placed  in  a  clear  light.  The  facts  stated  by  Brougham  could  not  be 
denied  ;  for  they  were  proved  by  the  charters  and  other  documents 
belonging  to  the  institutions  to  which  they  referred ;  not  excepting 
those  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  public 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  that,  if  the  poor  were  ignorant,  it  was 
not  because  ample  provisions  had  not  been  made  for  their  education 
by  the  wealthy  and  charitable  of  other  days.  Upon  an  examination 
of  the  various  endowments,  it  was  found  that  the  annual  income  of 
charitable  trusts,  designed  for  grammar  schools,  exceeded  $800,000 ; 
and  that  the  amount  for  elementary  schools  exceeded  $1,000,000. 
Tlie  total  annual  sum  yielded  by  these  trusts  was  subsequently  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  McCullock  at  more  than  $4,000,000.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  unpalatable  it  was  to  the  government,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  this  money,  to  see  the  whole  system 
exhibited  to  vulgar  gaze.  Accordingly  many  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  facts.  But  the  public  had  taken  such  a  deep  interest 
in  the  exposition,  that  this  was  found  impossible.  The  only  course 
left  them  was  to  attack  the  Education  Committee,  of  which  Wilber- 
force,  Sheldon,  and  Douglas  were  members,  and  Mr.  Brougham  chair- 
man. Mr.  Peel  (since.  Sir  Robert,)  being  then  one  of  the  represent- 
atives in  Parliament  of  Oxford  University,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  eloquent  speakers  on  the  Tory  side,  was  deemed  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  make  the  attempt.  His  speech  on  the  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  ho  ever  delivered.  The  various  grave 
charges  against  the  committee,  which  it  contained,  took  3>(r.  Brougbim 
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"by  surprise.  Hitherto  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  his 
speeches.  There  was  no  time  for  preparation  now.  His  colleagues 
T>ecanie  anxious ;  although  they  had  the  utmast  confidence  in  his  ora- 
torio powers.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  Ho  never  rose  to 
address  the  House  more  calm  or  self- possessed ;  ho  replied  to  the 
charges  in  detail,  repelled  each  with  scorn ;  availing  himself  altern- 
ately of  all  tiiose  scathing  weapons  which  always  rendered  him  so 
terribly  formidable  in  debate.  His  success  was  complete.  In  the 
eyes  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  country,  the  committee  was 
fully  vindicated.  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted,  soon  after,  that  he 
had  wronged  Mr.  Brougham ;  adding  that  he  had  never  thought 
so  highly  before  of  "  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  adversary." 
Those  to  whom  the  committee  and  its  chairman  had  become  most 
obnoxious,  including  the  Faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  could 
not  deny  that  this  speech  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  efforts  they 
had  ever  listened  to.  As  it  does  not,  however,  bear  directly  on  the 
subject  of  education,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  extract, 
which,  brief  as  it  is,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  orator : — 

"  But  if  I  do  not  no«r  satisfy  all  who  henr  mc  that  the  committee  were  right, 
that  this  Hoase  was  right,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman  wrong — if  I  do 
not  succeed  in  proving  to  the  heart's  content  of  every  one  man  of  common  candor 
and  ordinary  understanding,  that  the  Right  Honorable  Gtintlenian  is  utterly  wrong 
in  all  his  charges — wrong  from  the  b(;giuuing  to  the  end  of  his  labored  oration — 
if  I  do  not,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  referring  to  a  few  plain  matters,  strip  that 
performance  of  all  claim  to  credit — if  I  do  not  show  him  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
£)0t8,  out  in  his  dates,  at  fault  in  his  law,  ignorant  of  nil  parliamentary  precedent 
and  practice,  grossly  uninformed,  perhaps  misinformed,  upon  the  whole  question, 
which  in  an  evil  hour  he  has  undertaken  to  handle,  with  no  better  help  than  the 
practical  knowledge  and  discretion  of  those  who  have  urged  kirn  on  to  the  assault, 
while  they  showed  only  a  vicarious  prodigality  of  their  own  persons — then  I  will 
consent  to  suffer — what  shall  I  say  ? — to  endure  whatever  punishment  the  Right 
}lonorable  Gentleman  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  me  and  my  colleagues — 
even  the  weight  of  his  censure — which  will  assuredly,  in  his  estimation,  bo  fully 
equal  to  onr  demerits,  how  great  soever  they  may  be.  15ut  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  House,  mercifully  regarding  my  situation  while  such  a  judgment  is  suspend- 
ing, will  allow  me,  ere  the  awful  decree  goes  forth,  to  avert,  if  it  be  |>oBsible,  from 
oar  devoted  heads  a  fate  so  overwhelming  !  '^ 

Mr.  Brougham  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  kingdom.  There  was  scarcely  any  case  of  importance  for  which 
his  legal  services  were  not  sought  after,  either  by  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  establishing  a  model  school 
for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London,  in  1819,  immediately  after 
the  debate  on  the  Education  Committee  was  brought  to  a  close.  He 
visited  the  new  school  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  often  taking  part 
in  the  exercises  himself,  and  always  taking  a  deep  interest  both  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  students.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  spending  his  leisure  hours  when  Queen  Caroline 
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and  her  friends  turned  their  attention  to  him,  as  the  ablest  and  most 
conscientious  lawyer  which  they  could  find  in  England — the  best 
qualified  and  most  suitable  in  every  sense — to  defend  Her  Majesty  from 
the  foul  charges  preferred  against  her  by  her  royal  husband,  and,  if 
possible,  restore  her  to  her  lost  privileges  and  dignity.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  case ;  although  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  seri- 
ous responsibility  he  should  incur  by  doing  so.  He  had  already  ren- 
dered himself  sufficiently  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  nobility  by  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  he  was  aware  that  there  were 
many  who  had  given  him  their  support  in  his  exertions  in  favor  of 
popular  education  who,  if  he  became  the  champion  of  Queen  Caro- 
line against  the  King,  would  be  forced  for  their  own  sakes  to  abandon 
him.  But  his  resolution  was  formed.  A  woman,  whom  he  believed 
to  have  been  wronged,  who  could  now  only  regard  herself  as  in  a  for- 
eign land,  among  strangers,  many  of  whom  were  her  enemies,  claimed 
his  professional  protection,  and  his  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  would 
scorn  to  reject  her  appeal.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  his  undaunted  boldness  and  generosity  were  sur- 
prised at  the  vehemence  and  vigor  with  which  he  attacked  all,  without 
exception — treating  sovereign  and  subject  alike — who  wore  known  to 
have  taken  any  part  against  his  unfortunate  client.  Although  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  in  the  present  article,  with  his  educational  labors, 
designing  no  more  than  to  glance  at  his  efforts  in  other  directions,  we 
quote  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  in  her  defense, 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  merely  premising  that  he  had  the  unpar- 
alleled boldness,  not  only  to  address  their  lordships  in  this  reproachful, 
sarcastic,  and  trenchant  manner,  but  he  designated  the  King  himself  as 
"  the  ringleader  of  the  band  of  perjured  witnesses  : '' — 

"  But  who,^'  ho  asked,  "  are  they  that  bring  this  charge,  and  above  all  before 
whf>in  do  they  urge  it  ?  Others  may  accuse  her— others  may  blame  her  for  going 
abroad — others  may  tell  tales  of  the  consequences  of  living  among  Italians,  and  of 
not  associating  with  the  women  of  her  oountr}',  or  of  her  adopted  country ;  bat  it 
is  not  your  lordships  that  hnve  any  right  to  say  so.  It  is  not  you,  my  lords,  that 
can  fling  this  stone  at  Her  Majesty.  lou  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world — ^yoa, 
who  now  presume  to  judge  her,  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  so  to  charge 
her ;  for  you  are  the  witnesses  whom  she  must  call  to  vindicate  her  from  that 
charge.  You  are  the  last  persons  who  can  so  charge  her ;  for  yoo,  being  hiT 
witnesses,  have  been  the  instigators  of  that  only  admitted  crime.  While  she  wm 
here,  she  courteously  opened  the  doors  of  her  palace  to  the  families  of  yoor  lord- 
ships. She  graciously  condescended  to  mix  herself  in  the  habits  of  most  ftuniliar 
life  with  those  virtuous  and  distinguished  persons.  But,  when  changes  took 
place — when  other  views  opened — when  that  power  was  to  be  retained  uhich  she 
had  been  made  the  instrument  of  grasping — when  that  lust  of  power  and  place 
was  to  be  continued  its  gratification,  to  the  first  gratification  of  which  she  had  been 
made  the  victim — then  her  doors  were  opened  in  vain ;  then  that  society  of  the 
peeresses  of  England  was  withholden  from  her;  then  she  was  reduced  to  the 
alternative — humiliating  indee«l — either  to  acknowledge  that  you  hud  deserted 
lier,  or  to  leave  the  eountr)*  and  have  recourse  to  other  society,  inferior  to  yours." 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  it  is 
^beyond  question  that  she  sometimes  acted  imprudently,  it  is  impossi- 
\Ae  to  read  any  of  Mr.  Brougham's  eloquent  appeals  in  her  defence, 
'Wthout  being  moved  to  that  kind  of  sorrowful  tenderness  which 
Somer  inspires  in  behalf  of  Argive  Ilellen,  even  when  she  reproaches 
lierself  with  guilt* 

v\tt  (fbj  ivojXYjv,  ddXa/ybov  yv(0)rov^  ts  \iiro\l(f(t. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  did  not  cease  even 

^^vith  her  life.     On  several  subsequent  occasions  he  delivered  noble 

CDrations  in  vindication  of  her  honor.     In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  can 

CDnly  refer  to  an  instance  or  two.     \yhen  she  died,  in  August,  1821, 

ehortly  after  the  coronation  of  her  husband — which  she  was  rudely 

;prevented  from  attending — most  of  the  church-bells  throughout  the 

^in<;dom  were  tolled.    Those  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  formed  an 

exception,  which  attracted  general  attention.     Mr.  Williams,  editor  of 

^he  ^Durham  Chronicle  "  noticed  the  omission,  and  commented  on  it 

In  no  approving  terms.     His  article  was  shown  by  the  bishop  to  one 

of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  immediately  had  the  editor 

indicted  for  libel  against  ^^  the  clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of 

Durham."     The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  late  Lord  Abinger, 

Then    Mr.  Scarlet,  attorney-general  for  the  County  Palatine;    and 

Williams  was  defended  by  Mr,  Brougham.     The  crown  prosecutor 

informed  the  jury,  in  his  opening  address,  that  the  only  reason  why 

the  bells  had  not  been  tolled  at  Durham  as  well  as  elsewhere  was, 

that  the  clergy  there  felt  too  deeply  to  give  public  expression  to  their 

•orrow.     This  afforded  Brougham  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 

peculiar  powers  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it 

accordingly,  as  follows,  making  both  the  bishop  and  clergy  quail 

beneath  his  withering  irony  and  sarcasm. 

"The  venerable  the  clergy  of  Darham,  I  am  told  now  for  the  first  time,  did 
nererthclen,  in  reality,  all  the  while,  deeply  sympathize  with  her  sufferings  in 
the  bottom  of  their  reverend  hearts !  When  all  the  resources  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious cruelty  hurried  her  to  a  fate  witliout  parallel,  if  not  so  clamorous  as  others,  they 
did  not  feel  the  least  of  all  Uie  members  of  the  community — their  grief  was,  in 
truth,  too  deep  for  utterance — sorrow  clung  round  their  bosoms,  weighed  upon 
their  Umgues,  stifled  every  sound — and  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  all  sects 
and  of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  their 
silence,  the  contrast  whieh  tiibt  displayed  to  the  rest  of  their  species,  proceeded 
from  the  greater  depth  of  their  affection ;  they  said  the  less,  Inoause  they  felt  the 
more !  Oh  !  talk  of  hypocrisy  after  this  1  most  consummate  of  all  the  hypocrites ! 
After  instructing  your  chosen  official  advocate  to  stand  forward  with  suoh  a  de- 
fence—such  an  ex)Misition  of  your  motives — to  dare  to  utter  the  word  hypocrisy, 
and  complain  of  those  who  charged  you  witli  it !  This  is  indeed  to  insult  com- 
mon sense,  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  whole  human  race !  If  you  were 
hypocrites  before,  you  were  downright  frank,  honest  hypocrites  to  what  yon  ha?e 

•  Iliad,  Ui,  174. 
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made  yonnolvc^ — and  surely,  for  all  yoa  havo  ever  done,  or  ever  been  charged 
with,  your  worvt  enemies  niuHt  be  ftitiated  with  the  hunoiliation  of  this  day,  its 
just  atonemcDt  and  ample  retribution  !  " 

Two  years  after  this  Mr.  Peel  censored  Mr.  Brougbam,  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  for  having  spoken  in  public  of  a  private  letter, 
written  by  Mr.  Saurin  to  Lord  Normanby.  The  charge  did  not 
amount  to  much,  since  the  letter  in  question  had  previouslj  found  its 
way  into  the  newspai>ers ;  but  Mr.  Brougham  made  it  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  most  cutting  retorts  he  ever  gave ;  his  main  object  beiag, 
not  to  exculpate  himself,  for  that  was  scarcely  necessary,  but  onco 
more  to  remind  the  nation  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, which  had  brought  her  to  a  premature  grave.  The  following 
passage  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving  public  odiun>  against  the 
persecutors  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  : — "  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Right 
llonorable  Gentleman  in  his  condemnation  of  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  obtaining  the  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  it 
Their  conduct  may  not  be  criminal  by  the  enactments  of  the  law ;  but 
it  is  morally  dishonest,  and  it  is  revolting  to  every  honorable  feeHng. 
I  go  heartily  along  with  him  in  reproaching  all  such  odious  practices ; 
I  hold  with  him  that  it  is  shameful,  indecent,  abominable,  to  encour- 
age them  ;  I  consider  it  truly  detestable  to  hold  out  the  encourage- 
ment of  bribes  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  servants,  and  inducing 
them  to  violate  their  first  duty,  and  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
master — aye,  and  of  their  mistress,  too ! — /  say  of  their  mistress  ! — 
of  their  mistress! — and  not  only  to  betray  her  secrets,  and  to  steal  her 
papers^  and  to  purloin  her  letters,  but  to  produce  them  for  the  treach- 
erous^ the  foul,  the  execrable  purpose  of  supporting  a  charge  against 
her  honor  and  her  life,  founded  on  the  documents  that  have  been  pil- 
fered by  her  servants  and  sold  to  her  enemies  !  the  proofs  obtained  by 
perfidy  suborned,  and  larceny  perpetrated  !  and  then  to  carry  on  a 
prosecution  wholly  grounded  on  matter  drawn  from  sources  so  pol- 
luted as  at  once  insulted,  disgraced,  and  degraded  the  nation — a 
prosecution  so  foul,  so  utterly  abominable,  making  the  sun  shroud 
himself  in  darkness,  as  if  unwilling  to  lend  the  light  of  day  to  the 
perpetrati<>n  of  such  enormous  wickedness  !  "* 

*  This  prosecution  wunlii  almost  show  bj  lU^K  that  the  Reformation  had  not  entirely 
destroyed  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  clergy.  The  disposition  to  stifle  the  tTprrwinn  of 
public  opinion,  so  far  as  it  did  not  harmonize  with  their  own  views,  at  least  as  far  as  it  at- 
tempted to  question  tltcir  motives,  still  remained.  In  other  words,  thej  were  as  resdr  as 
ever  to  persecute  those  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselTes ;  thej  had  lost  the  power,  noC 
the  will,  to  shackle  thought  If  Mr.  Brougham  seems  to  have  been  needlessly  harsh  in 
his  languii(?e  toward  them,  it  was  not  without  reason ;  for  his  untiring  exertions  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  encountered  more  opposition  from  the  wealthy  parsons  than  from  all 
other  bodies  of  men  in  the  kingdom  put  together.  More  than  one  bishop  affected  to  discsT* 
er  *'an  infidel  spirit  "  even  in  his  '^O'n^rvations  on  the  Edtteniion  of  the  People;  "  while 
there  was  scarcely  a  church  dignitary  in  England  who  was  not  filled  with  holy  indiguatioa 
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Constantly  as  Mr.  Brougham  was  occupied,  from  1820  to  1823, 
with  his  professional  and  parliamentary  duties — performing  daily  a 
larger  amount  of  intellectual  and  physical  labor  than  any  other  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Daniel 
O^Connell,  (whom  he  resembled  much  in  his  powers  of  endurance,)  he 
did  not  relax  his  efforts  in  favor  of  popular  education  for  a  single  week.* 
His  model  school  proved  highly  successful.  This  encouraged  the 
benevolent  to  establish  several  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  had  the  gratification  to  see 
hundreds  of  children  not  only  relieved  from  destitution  and  misery  but 

afalofft  him  for  bia  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  charitj  funds  were  disposed  of. 
In  short,  if  the  clergy  had  sufficient  power  to  prevent  him,  he  could  have  published  few,  if 
anff  of  his  speeches,  or  pamphlets,  in  favor  of  education  and  civilization.  Bj  a  mere  change 
of  names,  the  sarcasm  of  ViHtaire  would  have  applied,  in  1823,  In  Protestant  England,  with  as 
much  force  aji  it  bad  in  France  nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  when  he  wrote,  iu  regard  to  the 
Uberty  of  the  press :— '*  Never  print  certain  truths,  or  certain  paradoxes.  Never  attempt  to 
think,  until  you  have  demanded  permission  from  a  monk  or  an  officer.  It  is  against  good 
order  for  a  man  to  think  for  himself.  Homer,  Plato,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Horace,  never 
published  any  thing,  but  with  the  approbation  of  the  doctors  of  the  8orbonne,  and  the  Holy 
Inquisition." 

There  are  many  at  the  present  day,  who,  though  not  deficient  in  intelligence  in  other 
respects,  imagine  that,  because  they  enjoy  more  liberty  than  their  ancestors,  it  must  follow 
that  liberty  was  scarcely  known  before  what  are  called  the  dark  ages ;  whereas,  (he  truth  is, 
that  even  now  the  human  mind  is  not  more  free,  if  so  free  at  all,  even  in  England,  or  in  the 
United  States,  than  it  was  for  ages  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  this  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  as  compared  with  works  written  in  oar  own  time. 
No  modern  writer  has  so  well  accounted  for  this  difference  as  M.  GuixoC.  In  his  "JTisfory 
9f  Civilization  in  Pr€mcef"  he  says  : — 

L'ordre  spirituel  et  I'ordre  temporel,  la  pens^e  humaine  et  la  Boc\€t€  humaine,  s'etaient 
d€velopp6s  chez  les  snciens  parallelement  plutot  qu 'ensemble,  non  sans  one  intime  corres> 
pondance,  mais  sans  ezercer  Tun  sur  Tautre  une  influence  prompte  et  directe.  *  *  Platoo, 
Aristotle,  et  la  plupart  des  philosophes  soit  de  Tantiquittf  greque,  soit  plus  tard  de  l'antiquit€ 
grjco-romain,  penmient  en  pleine  libtrti  o\x  2L  pen  pr^  L'Etat,  la  plolique,  n'intervenaient 
qu^re  dans  leurs  travaux.  pour  les  gftuer,  pour  leur  imprimer  telle  ou  telle  direction.  Euz, 
i  leur  tour,  se  m^laient  aasez  peu  de  politique,  s'inquietaient  asses  peu  d'  exercer  sur  la 
woc\€i€  an  milieu  de  laquelle  ils  vivaient,  une  influence  immediate  et  decisive  :  sans  doute  ila 
exer9aient  cette  influence  indirecte,  eloignfe.  qui  appartient  2L  toute  grande  pens^e 
liumaine  Jet6e  au  milieu  des  hommes  ;  mais  Paction,  I'influence  directe  de  la  pens^e  sur  les 
hki%  ezterieurs,  de  I'intelligence  pure,  sur  la  soci6t6,  les  philolosophes  anciens  n'y  pretend* 
aient  qudre,  ils  u'aspiraient  k  gouverner  ni  la  conduite  priv^e  des  hommes  ui  la  societe,  en 
g€o£ral.  Le  raracr^re  dominiuaut,  en  un  mot,  du  developpement  intellectual  dans  Tan* 
Uquite  e'es/  la  libirti  dt  la  pensie  et  son  diaintereweement  pratique ;  c'ett  un  devdoppemtnt 
tstentiellenunt  rationnel^  9cientifique.  Avec  le  triomphe  du  christianisme  dans  le  monde  ro- 
main  le  caractftre  du  developpement  intellectual  changea ;  ce  qui  etait  prilosophiedeviot  relig* 
ion ;  la  philosophie  alia  s'  c^aibliasant  de  plus  en  ptu§  ;  la  religion  invahit  I'intelligence,  la 
forme  de  la  pens^  fut  esseutiellement  religieuse.  Elle  pr^tendit  des  lors  k  beauconp  plus  de 
pouvoir  sur  les  affaires  humaioM ;  le  but  de  la  pens€e  dans  la  religion  est  esseutiellement 
pratique  ;  elle  aspire  2L  gouverner  lea  individus,  souvent  m€me  la  soci^ttf."    Tome  ii,  p.  239. 

*  It  is  said  that,  **  on  one  occasion,  aAer  having  practiced  all  day  as  a  barrister,  he  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  engaged  in  active  debate  through  the  night,  till 
three  o'clock  iu  the  morning  ;  he  then  returned  home ;  wrote  an  article  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  :  spent  the  next  day  in  court,  practicing  law,  and  the  succeeding  night  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  three  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  ^  retired,  simply 
because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.'  "  Alti)ougb  there  is  doubtless  some  exaggeration  In  this, 
It  might  have  been  added  that  there  was  scarcely  a  day  of  his  life  but  he  devoted  at  least  an 
boor  to  some  classic  author,  in  the  original.  Even  when  on  a  visit,  his  portmsnteau  was 
never  without  one  or  mure  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
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placed  in  a  position  to  secure  them  a  respectable  maintenance  in  the 
future ;  for  a  large  proportion  of  them  received  their  food  and  cloth- 
ing, as  well  as  their  education,  at  the  model  school. 

In  1823  Mr.  Brougham  idded  in  founding  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution.  To  Dr.  Birkbeck  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  sug- 
gested the  value  of  such  an  establishment  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
metropolis ;  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  ever  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  plans  into  practice,  had  he  not  received  the 
powerful  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  friends.  The  Insti- 
tute soon  became  popular,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns.  A  similar  institution  was  established  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  almost  immediately.  This  had  scarcely  been  inaugurated, 
when  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Kendal  founded  another.  The 
Institutions  of  Carlisle,  Harrick,  Haddington,  Alnwick,  Manchester, 
and  Leeds,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  importance  in  the  kingdom,  that  could  not  boast  a 
Mechanics*  Institution,  before  1840.* 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Brougham  continued  his  labors  in  the  causa 
of  education,  taking  an  active  part,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  import- 
ant philanthropic  and  liberal  movement  of  the  day.  He  did  more^ 
in  1824,  to  disgust  England  with  slavery,  than  had  been  done  for 
seven  years  previously.  The  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  missionary 
in  Demerara,  who  had  just  died  in  a  Demerara  prison,  while  under 
sentence  of  death,  on  the  charge  of  exciting  the  slaves  to  revolt, 
afforded  him  abundant  materials.  His  two  speeches,  delivered  in 
June,  1824,  on  this  case,  startled  all  Europe,  by  the  terrible  revela- 
tions which  they  made  in  regard  to  the  British  system  of  colonial 
slavery.  Nor  did  he  allow  this  occasion  to  pass,  without  making  it 
subservient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  cause  which  he  had  most  at 
heart.  It  was  proved  that  the  planters  did  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent their  slaves  from  receiving  any  instruction,  and  that  they  were 
but  too  successful.  It  appeared,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  taught  some  of  the  free  negroes  to  read  and  write. 
The  comparative  results  need  hardly  be  stated. 

In  1825  he  published  his  ^Practical  Observaticns  on  the  Educatitm 

*  Th«  history  of  Um  Mtekamit*'  InttUuU^n  ia  Eng land,  from  the  aarlioft  Yooof  Men's  Mataal 
ImproTomeot  Society,  attablislMd  in  Londoo,  in  1090,  with  the  eneourafement  of  Defoe,  Dr.  Kid- 
der, and  oChen,  under  the  neroe  of  **  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Mannen  ** — **  the  BaBdey 
Society  **  in  1789,  and  the  Brotherly  Society  in  1796,  in  Binningham — the  popular  eeieetrfie 
lecture*  by  Dr.  Anderson,  to  the  tradespeople  end  mechanic*  of  Glasgow  in  1793.  and  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck in  1799— the  Edinbu^  School  of  Arts  in  1831,  the  Glasgow  Mcchenics*  Institute,  the  Lhret^ 
pool  Apprentice**  Library,  and  the  I^ondon  Mechanics*  Institution  in  18S3,down  to  the  Vorksbiie 
Union,  end  the  Union  with  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  will  form  the  solijert  nf  a  separate  arti- 
cle in  this  Journal.  In  1849,  there  were  orer  1000  institutions  of  this  class  in  Englapd,  with  op- 
ward  of  130,000  members,  400  reading- rooms,  end  1,000,000  volume*. 
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of  the  People^  addressed  to  the  Working  Classes  and  their  Employ- 
ersy  The  valuable  pamphlet  bearing  this  title  was  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  and  it  was  almost  universally  read ;  twenty  large  editions  of 
it  having  been  required  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  pamphlet  al- 
though adapted  to  the  times,  contains  some  passages,  which  will  always 
be  interesting  to  the  friend  of  popular  education.*  Speaking  of  self-exer- 
tion, he  says  : — "  It  is,  no  doubt,  manifest  that  the  people  themselves 
must  be  the  great  agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  their  own  in- 
struction. Unless  they  deeply  feel  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  and 
resolve  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  acquisition  of  it,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  this  grand  object  being  attained.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  to  wait  until  the  whole  people  with  one  accord  take 
the  determination  to  labor  in  this  good  work,  would  be  endless.  A. 
portion  of  the  community  may  be  sensible  of  its  advant^es,  and 
willing  at  any  fair  price  to  seek  them,  long  before  the  same  laudable 
feeling  becomes  universal ;  and  their  successful  efforts  to  better  their 
intellectual  condition  can  not  fail  to  spread  more  widely  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  disrelish  for  sensual  and  vulgar  gratification.  *  *  In 
some  lines  of  employment,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  finding  time 
for  acquiring  knowledge  ;  as  in  those  which  require  severe  labor,  or, 
though  less  severe,  yet  in  the  open  air ;  for  here  the  tendency  to 
sleep  immediately  after  it  ceases,  and  the  greater  portion  of  sleep  re- 
quired, oppose  very  serious  obstacles  to  instruction  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  occupations  are  less  unfavorable  to  reflection,  and  have  a  consid- 
erable tendency  to  enlarge  the  mind." 

On  the  subject  of  encouraging  education  he  remarks : — 

"The  first  method,  then,  which  suggests  itself  for  promoting  knowledge  among 
the  poor,  is  the  encouragement  of  cheap  publications;  and  in  no  country  is  this 
more  wanted  than  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  our  oxpertnesn  in  manufac- 
tores,  we  have  never  succeeded  in  printing  books  at  so  little  as  double  the  price 
required  by  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent.  A  pfown,  which  any  where  else 
would  cost  half  a  guinea,  may  be  made  in  this  country  for  half  a  crown  ;  bat  a 
volume,  folly  as  well  or  better  printed,  and  on  paper  which,  if  not  as  fme,  is  quite 
fine  enough,  and  for  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  than  could  be  bought  in  London 
for  half  a  guinea,  costs  only  six  francs,  or  less  than  tive  shillings,  at  Paris.f  The 
high  price  of  labor,  in  a  trade  where  so  little  can  be  done  or  at  least  has  been 
done  by  machinery,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  difterence.  But  the  direct  tax 
upon  paper  is  another ;  and  the  determination  to  print  upon  paper  of  a  certain 
price  is  a  third  ;  and  the  aversion  to  crowd  the  page  is  a  fourth." 

He  thinks  '*  It  is  not  nect^sary  that  all  who  are  taui^ht,  or  even  any  large  pro- 
portion, should  go  beyond  the  rudiments ;  but  whoever  feels  within  himself  a  desire 

*  The  "  Obferoatieiu  *^  were  immediately  republished  m  this  country,  and  had  a  powerful  influ- 
•Dee  in  stimulating  mechaoict  to  the  establishment  of  societies  for  their  ovrn  improvement,  as  well 
as  of  their  apprentices,  and  to  the  development  of  the  "Lyceum*'  and  the  system  of  "Popular 
Lectures/* 

t  Books  still  continue  vastly  dearer  in  England,  for  the  reasons  mentioued  above,  than  on 

the  Continent;  although  Engliah  books  are  much  cheaper  now  than  when  the^O^crro- 

ttans  "  were  first  published.    Generally  speaking,  the  volume  that  costs  a  dollar  in  England 

eoukl  be  got  up  ia  just  ss  good  style  in  France  for  half  a  dollar,  aud  in  Germany  for  still  less. 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 31. 
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an<l  an  aptituJc  to  proceed  farther,  will  press  fon*'ard ;  and  the  chances  of  dk- 
coveiy,  both  in  the  arts  and  science  itself,  will  be  thus  indefinitdy  moltipbcd. 
Indeed  those  discoveries  imnieiliatciy  connected  with  experiment  and  observaticMi 
arc  mnat  likely  to  bo  made  by  men  whoso  lives,  bt-^ing  spent  in  the  midct  of 
ineolianical  operations,  are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  Uie  general  prindplei 
upon  which  these  depend,  and  trained  betimes  to  habits  of  speculation.  lie  who 
shall  prepare  a  treatise  simply  and  concisely,  unfolding  the  doctrines  of  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Mechanics,  and  adding  examples  calculated  to  strike  the  imagina- 
tion, of  their  connection  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  with  the  arts  of 
common  life,  may  fairly  claim  a  large  share  in  that  rich  harvest  of  discovery  and 
invention  which  must  be  reaped  by  the  thousands  of  ingenious  and  active  men, 
thus  enabled  to  bend  their  faculties  toward  objects  at  once  useful  and  subUme.** 

In  recommending  cheap  publications  as  a  means  of  encouraging 

tlie  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Brougham  observes : — 

^^  That  the  demand  for  books,  cheap  as  well  as  dear,  must  tend  to  produce  them, 
no  one  denies ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  publication  of  chciap  books 
iucreases  the  number  of  readers  among  the  poor,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  a 
greater  benefit  than  those  would  confer  who  should  make  a  judicious  selection 
from  our  host  authors  upon  ethics,  politics,  and  history,  and  promote  cheap  edi- 
tions of  them  in  numbers,  without  waiting  until  the  demand  was  such  as  to  make 
the  sale  a  matter  of  pi>rfect  ccrtjiinty.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  exct.-llent  and 
in^ruetive  speech  on  ParliamenUiry  Reform,  delivered  in  1822,  stated  that  ^  an 
establishment  was  commenced,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individuals,  with  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  standard  works  at  a 
clivap  rate  ; '  and  he  added  that  it  had  been  *■  very  much  checked  in  its  operation 
Ity  one  of  those  acts  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge^  which  were  passed  in 
181U.  although  one  of  its  rules  was  not  to  allow  the  venders  of  its  works  to  sell 
any  brx>k  on  the  political  controversies  of  the  day.'  The  only  part  of  this  phm 
which  appears  at  all  objectionable,  is  the  restriction  upon  politics.  Why  should  not 
political,  as  well  as  all  other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  num- 
bers ?  That  history,  the  nature  of  tlie  constitution,  the  doctrines  of  political  eccMi- 
omy  may  safely  be  disseminated  in  this  shape,  no  man  nowadays  will  be  hardy 
encu<rli  t/>  deny.  Popular  tracts,  indeed,  on  the  latter  subject,  ought  to  be  much 
more  extensively  circulatetl,  for  the  good  of  the  working  classes  as  well  as  of  their 
superiors.  The  interests  of  both  are  deeply  concerned  in  sounder  views  beiiiff 
tauaht  them  ;  I  can  hardly  imagine,  for  example,  a  greater  service  being  rendered 
to  the  men,  than  expounding  to  them  the  true  principles  and  mutual  relations  €4 
population  and  wages  ;  and  both  they  and  their  masters  will  assuredly  experience 
the  eifects  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  upon  such  questions,  as  soon  as  any  inter- 
ruption shall  happen  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  •  *  To  allow, 
or  rather  to  induce,  the  people  to  tike  part  in  those  discussions,  is  therefore  not 
merely  saft>,  but  most  wholesome  for  the  community,  and  yet  some  points  connected 
UDith  them  are  rather  of  warm  contention  in  the  present  times ;  hot  these  may 
b>.'  freely  handled,  it  seems,  with  safety ;  indeed,  unless  they  are  so  handled,  soch 
subjects  can  not  be  discussed  at  all.  Why  then  may  not  every  topic  of  politics, 
party  as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  cheap  publications  ?  It  is  highly  nsefbl 
to  the  community  that  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  ecck*siastical  and 
civil,  should  be  well  understood  by  every  man  who  lives  undttr  it.  The  great 
interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  mightily  promoted  by  sueh  wholesome 
instruction ;  but  the  good  order  of  society  gains  to  the  full  as  much  by  it.  Tbe 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the  government  could  not  be  more  effect- 
ually secured  than  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowleilge.'* 

AVe  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  ^^Observations''*  with  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  suggestions : — 

"  To  the  upper  classes  of  society,  then,  I  would  say,  that  the  question  do  hmg^ 
er  is,  whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  instructed — for  that  has  been  determined 
long  ago,  and  the  decision  is  irreversible — but  whetlier  they  shall  be  well  or  ill- 
taught,  half-informed  or  as  thoroughly  as  their  circumstances  permit  and  their 
wants  require.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  the  bulk  of  the  community  becoming  too 
acoomplisbed  for  their  soperiors.  Well-educated,  and  even  weU-versed,  in  the 
most  elevated  sciences,  they  assuredly  may  become ;  and  the  worst  coiiseqnenccs 
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that  can  follow  to  their  supcriora  will  be,  that,  to  deserve  being  called  their  betters, 
they  too  must  devote  themselves  more  to  the  pursuit  of  solid  and  refined  learning ; 
the  present  public  seminaries  must  be  enlarged  ;  and  8ome  of  the  greater  cities 
of  the  Kingdom^  especially  the  metropoliM,  must  not  be  kept  destitute  of  the 
regular  means  within  themselves  of  scientific  education.'''* 

In  the  foregoing  passage,  Mr.  Brougham  not  only  anticipated  the 
inevitable  result  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  deOciency  in  the 
means  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  in  the  great  centers  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  which  the  World's  Exhibition  in  1851  exposed 
in  damaging  contrast  with  almost  every  other  European  nation — 
but  foreshadowed  his  own  determination  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
should  no  longer  monopolize  the  learning  of  England.  So  early  as 
1815,  he  contemplated  establishing  a  university  in  London,  with  the 
aid  of  his  friends,  which  would  be  free  from  the  vexatious  religious 
testa  which  virtually  excluded  from  the  honors  and  advantages  of  the 
other  principal  English  universities  all  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
about  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Established  Church ; 
that  is,  the  members  of  all  other  religious  denominations.  But  the 
public  mind  was  no  more  prepared  for  such  an  undertaking  than  it 
was  for  a  general  system  of  popular  education. 

This  Mr.  Brougham  understood,  and  he  resolved  to  "bide  his 
time  "  accordingly.  In  the  ten  years  which  had  now  elapsed  a  great 
change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in  the  public  mind.  Although 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institute  had  yet  been  only  a  year  in  opera- 
tion, it  had  a  powerful  effect,  not  only  in  creating  a  thirst  for  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge  among  the  young  men  of  the  metrop- 
olis, but  also  in  convincing  the  wealthy  citizens  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  have  a  local  institution  which,  while  it  would  afford  as 
good  facilities  for  securing  a  liberal  education  as  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  would,  unlike  those  institutions,  enable  all  to  enter  it  on 
equal  terms,  independently  of  creed  or  profession.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction,  and  Mr.  Brougham  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

The  same  year  that  Mr.  Brougham  published  his  ^^Practical  Ohserva- 
tions  "  he  was  invited  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University.  He  had  no  less  distinguished 
an  opponent  on  this  occasion  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  author  of 
"  Waverly  "  was,  however,  defeated ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  retir- 
ing Lord  Rector,  having  given  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  cham- 
pion of  popular  education.  In  the  Discourse,  which  he  pronounced 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  advocate  all  liberal  study  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  of  that  university,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  oratory,  but 
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to  assail  the  clamors  of  bigotry  at  the  spread  of  sdence  and 
free  inquirj.  **To  those  ^ho  feel  alarmed,  as  statesmen  and 
friends,  of  existing  establishments,  I  would  address  a  few  words  of 
comfort.  Ileal  knowledge  never  promoted  either  turbulence  or  nnle- 
lief ;  but  its  progress  is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and  enlightened 
toleration.  Whoso  dreads  these,  let  him  tremble ;  for  he  msy  be 
well  assured  that  their  day  is  at  length  come,  and  must  put  to  sndden 
flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  which  haunted  the 
long  night  now  gone  down  the  sky.  As  men  will  no  longer  suffer 
themselves  to  be  led  blindfold  in  ignorance,  so  will  they  no  more  yield  to 
the  vile  principle  of  judging  and  treating  their  fellow-creatures,  notafr 
cording  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  actions,  but  according  to  tlie  ac- 
cidentid  and  involuntary  coincidence  of  their  opinions.  The  great 
truth  has  fully  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  eartli,  that  man  shau 

NO  MOKE    RENDER  ACCOUNT  TO  MAN    FOR  HIS  BEUEF,  OVER  WHICH  BE 
HAS  HIMSELF  NO  CONTROL." 

In  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  there  is  scarcely  a  passag*^ 

more  deservinrr  of  the  student's  attention  than  the  followin£r  extract 

from  the  same  discourse. 

**  It  is  an  extremely  common  error  among  young  persona,  impatient  of  academ- 
ical discipline,  to  turn  from  the  painful  Btudy  of  ancient,  and  particularly  of  Attic 
composition,  and  solace  thems^-lvcs  with  works  rendered  easy  by  the  familiarity  of 
their  own  tongue.  They  plausibly  contend  that,  as  a  powerful  or  captivating  dic- 
tion, in  a  pure  English  stylo,  is,  after  all,  the  attainment  they  arc  in  search  of,  the 
study  of  the  best  English  models  affords  the  shortest  road  to  this  point ;  and,  even 
admitting  the  ancient  examples  to  have  been  the  great  fountains  from  which  ill 
eloquence  is  drawn,  they  would  rather  profit,  as  it  were,  by  the  classical  labor*  of 
their  English  predecessors,  than  toil  over  the  same  path  themselves.  In  a  word, 
they  would  treat  the  perishable  r^^sults  of  those  laborers  as  the  standard,  and  give 
themselves  no  caro  about  the  immortal  originals.  This  argument,  the  thin  cover- 
ing which  indolence  weaves  for  herself,  wuuld  speedily  sink  all  the  fine  arts  into 
barrenness  and  iiutignifieanee.  Why,  according  to  such  n-osoners,  hbould  a 
sculptor  or  painU-r  encounter  tho  toil  of  a  journey  to  Athens  or  to  Rome?  Fir 
better  work  at  home,  and  profit  by  the  labor  of  those  who  have  resorted  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Parthenon,  and  founded  an  English  school  ailapted  to  the  tastt« 
of  our  own  country.  Be  you  assured  that  the  works  of  the  English  chisel  USi 
not  more  short  of  the  wonders  of  tho  Acropolis,  than  the  best  productions  of 
modern  pons  full  short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  nervous,  and  overwhilming  compo- 
sitions of  them  that  *  resistless  fulmined  over  Greece.'  " 

The  peroration  which  follows  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  own  vigo^ 
ous  oratory  and  generous  sentiments. 

"  Let  mc  therefore  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illustrious  youths  whom 
this  aneient  kingdom,  fame<l  alikt?  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has  produced, 
to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages.  {.Kjssibly  among  those  I  now  address,  there 
may  Ix*  found  some  one — I  ask  no  mon.* — willing  to  give  a  bright  example  toother 
nations  in  a  r>ath  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  in 
frivolous  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of  the  ambitious  vulgar — bal 
in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  loaving 
his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  :is  heretofon>,  with  baibnric  splendor,  or  st- 
tnch«'d  to  courtly  gewg;iwH,  but  illuKtrated  by  the  h»»nors  most  worthy  <»f  <»ur  w- 
tioual  nature — coupled  with  the  d.l!usion  of  knowledge — and  gratefu.'ly  piuuouncei 
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tbroagh  all  a^s^es,  by  millions  whom  his  wise  heneflcnce  has  rc^scucd  from  igno- 
rance and  vict.*.  To  him  I  will  say,  *  HoTnines  ad  Deus  nulla  ro  propius  acceJuut 
quam  salutem  hominibus  dando:  nihil  hubot  necfortuna  tua  m:ijus  qiiam  nt  poMls, 
nee  natum  tua  melias  qaam  ut  velis  8crvare  quamplurimos.'  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  seta  right 
▼alue  upon  a  hip^h  and  unsullied  renown.  And  if  the  bencfictors  of  mankind, 
when  they  re^t  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  Iw  |)ormitted  to  enjoy  hereafter,  as  an 
appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the  bless- 
ings with  which  their  toils  and  sutTerings  have  clothed  the  scene  of  their  former 
ezistence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity  and  wisdom, 
the  foundt^rs  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires,  or  the  more 
vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sacritiood  to  their  own  agr^randizement  the 
good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  contemplating  the  moimments 
of  their  in^^lorious  fame !  Theirs  will  be  the  delight — theirs  the  trium'ph — who 
can  trace  the  remote  effocts  of  their  enlijrhtened  benevolence  in  the  improved  con- 
dition of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  rejection,  that  the  pro<ligious  change  they 
now  survey,  with  eyes  that  agt»  and  sorrow  am  make  dim  no  more — of  knowl- 
edge become  p<iwer — virtue  sliaring  in  the  dominion — superstition  trampled  under 
foot — tyranny  driven  from  tho  world — ^are  the  fruits,  precious  though  costly,  and 
though  late  reapetl,  yet  long-euduring,  of  all  the  liardshipsand  all  the  hazards  they 
encountered  here  below  !*' 

The  time  had  come  now  (1825)  for  the  Londou  University ;  ac<;ord- 
ingly  Mr.  Brougham  lost  not  a  day  in  preparing  and  introducing  a 
bill  for  its  incorporation.  The  opposition  which  himself  and  his  friends 
had  to  encounter  in  their  new  project  was  very  great.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  obstacles  which  seemed  at  all  surmount- 
able. He  thus  expressed  his  resolute  and  sanguine  purpose  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  ^^Edinburgh  Review'^''  for  Feb.,  1826. 

"  We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of  these  times  an<l  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  to  which  we  trust  as  firndy  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer 
trusted  to  the  rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will  venture  to  cast 
the  horoscope  of  tho  infant  institution.  We  predict,  that  the  cbimor  by  which 
It  has  bei>n  asstiiled  will  die  away — that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a 
beneficent  existence — that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  system  remains  unchanged,  the 
details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities  and  facilities  of  every  age — that  it 
will  be  the  model  of  many  future  establishments — that  even  those  haughty  founda- 
tions which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree  feel  its  salubiry  influ- 
ence— and  that  the  approbation  of  a  great  people,  to  whose  wis<lom,  eneriry,  and 
virtue,  its  exertions  will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity  more 
imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most  lucrative  patronage,  or  the 
ni'Mt  splendid  ceremonial. 

**  For  us,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen,  and  shall  bo  manfully  sustained. 
We  entertain  a  firm  conviction  that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and 
trade,  so  also  in  education,  arc  all-imi>ortant  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  To 
the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward,  not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical 
oonBdenciN  but  assuredly  with  a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope.  Their  nature  may 
be  misunderstooil.  Their  projrress  may  bo  retarded.  They  may  bo  maligned, 
deridcil,  nay,  at  times  explo<Kd,  and  iipparently  forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our 
■ouls,  believe  that  they  are  strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  tho  vitality  of 
truth  ;  that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rel>*ui)d ;  that  when  they  recede,  it  is  to  spring 
forward  with  greater  elasticity  ;  that  when  they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds 
of  renovation  in  their  very  decay — and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to  bless 
distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  opp<ised  them,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler, 
the  bigot,  the  hireling — the  buffoon  and  the  sarcism,  the  liar  and  the  lie.*' 

Though  his  new  Bchcme  was  attacked  by  all  the  bigots  and 
Tories  in  both  houses,  he  continued  to  wvga  the  claims  of  those  whom 
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Oxford  and  CanibriJgo  would  ostracize,  until  liis  efforts  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  No  wonder  tliJit  he  now  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  Euroj^e ;  for  certain  it  is  that  no  other  individual  had 
accomplished  more  for  the  ciiuse  of  civilization  since  1816.  Other 
men  have  become  famous  in  devoting  their  energies  to  one  object. 
l>ut  Mr.  l^rouijham  never  confined  himself  to  anv  sinijle  movement, 
however  liberal,  great,  and  good  in  itself;  but,  as  we  Lave  already 
observed,  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty  and  riglit,  no 
matter  in  what  form  it  came  before  him.  While  making  war  on  the 
nial-practices  of  the  two  great  universities  of  England ;  dragging  their 
misdeeds  before  the  public ;  exciting  the  scorn  of  Europe  against  their 
bigotry;  establishing  model  schools  and  mechanicsMnstitutions ;  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  negro  slave ;  delivering  a  speech  to-day  in  behalf 
of  the  tortured  Hindoo,  and  to-morrow  on  behalf  of  the  British  soldier, 
condemned  to  be  lashed  like  a  dog  for  some  slight  violation  of  the  anny 
regulations ;  he  found  leisure  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  the  oppress- 
ors of  Ireland ;  to  expose  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  Irish  state 
church  ;  to  proclaim  to  the  civilized  world  how  Irish  law  was  bought 
Jind  sold  as  an  article  of  merchandise  under  the  connivance,  if  not 
with  the  actual  consent,  of  English  officials  ;  to  aid  Daniel  O'Connell, 
with  some  of  his  noblest  orations  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
and  to  write  splendid  essays  for  almost  every  number  of  the  "J£<///i- 
hurffh  Review*^ 

One  would  think  that  all  this  would  be  sufficient  to  engross  the  time 
of  any  individual,  however  great  his  intellectual  and  physical  resources. 
Still  Mr.  Brougham  had  leisure.  He  found  it  somehow  or  other,  at 
lea«5t  sufficient  of  it  to  enable  him  to  bo  chiefly  instrumental  in  found- 
ing, in  1827,  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  becora- 
in<x  chairman  of  its  manaijinif  committee,  and  deliverinir  an  inaufl:ural 
discourse  on  *'The  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science," 
which  formed  its  first  publication. 

In  this  Discourse,  after  dividing  the  whole  of  human  knowledge 
into  grand  cla.«ses,  with  many  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  each,  he 
closes  with  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  sublime  and  interesting  scien- 
ces. The  f  »lIowing  passages  will  illustrate  his  manner  of  treating 
those  topi.^ : — 

*'  Ri'fleot  how  manj'  parts  of  tlie  remling,  even  of  persons  i^orant  of  nil  ftci- 
encfM,  refer  to  matters  wht»lly  uneonnected  with  any  interest  or  ndvantnge  to  bo 
derived  from  the  knowledjye  nequired.  Every  one  is  amused  with  rendini;  a  story : 
n  romance  may  please  some,  and  a  fairy  tale  may  ent^'rtain  others ;  but  no  benefit 
beyond  tlie  amusement  is  derived  from  this  souree  :  the  imacrinntion  is  {frntificd ; 
and  we  wiil-nir^y  !»p»'nd  a  fr«>«»d  dfal  of  time,  and  a  little  money,  in  this  irratifiofl- 
tiun,  rather  than  rest  after  fatigue,  or  iu  any  otlier  bodily  indulgeuoe.     •     •    It 
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may  be  better  to  read  these  thnn  to  sit  yawning  and  idle — mach  better  than  to  ^it 
drinkinj^  or  gaming,  which,  when  carried  to  the  least  excess,  are  crimes  in  them- 
selves, and  the  fmitfal  parents  of  many  more.  But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can 
be  said  for  such  vain  and  unprofitable  reading.  If  it  bo  a  pleasure  to  gratity 
cariosity,  to  know  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  to  have  our  feelings  of  wonder  called 
forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very  kind  does  natural  science  hold  out  to  its 
students  T  Recollect  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  mccbauical  phil<.>$- 
ophy.  How  wonderful  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids !  Is  there 
any  thing  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly  astonishing  than  the 
fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by  mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery, 
by  merely  being  placed  in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  7  What 
can  be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hundreds  of 
pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  ?  Observe  the  extraordinary 
truths  which  optical  science  discloses.  Can  any  thing  surprise  us  more,  than  to 
find  that  the  color  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that  red,  and  blue,  and 
green,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain  proportions,  form  what 
we  have  fancied  rather  to  bo  no  color  tat  all,  than  all  colors  together  ?  Chem- 
istry is  not  behind,  in  its  wonders.  That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of  the 
same  material  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  inflamma- 
ble substance ;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of  different  kinds  of  air, 
and  that  one  of  those  aoids,  whose  strength  can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  met- 
als, should  be  made  of  the  self-same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  wc  breathe ; 
that  salts  should  be  of  a  metallio  nature,  and  composed,  in  great  part,  of  metals, 
fluid  like  quicksilver,  but  lighter  tlian  water,  and  which,  without  any  heating,  take 
fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  by  burning,  form  tho  substance  so  abound- 
ing in  saltpeter  and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood :  these,  surely,  are  things  to  ex- 
cite the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind — nay,  of  any  one  but  little  accustomed  to 
reflect  And  yet  these  are  trifling,  when  compared  to  the  prodigies  which  as- 
tronomy opens  to  our  view :  the  enormous  masses  of  tho  heavenly  bodies  ;  their 
immense  distances ;  their  countless  numbers,  and  their  motions,  whose  swillness 
mooks  the  uttermost  efibrts  of  the  imagination. 

**  To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  in  learning  what  others  have 
discovered,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  reckoned  the  most  dignified  and  happy  of  human  occupations ;  and  the 
name  of  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead  such  a  life. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should  do  nothing  else  than  study 
known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  this  high  title.  Some  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  ; 
and  an  assiduous  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  our  time  to  the  work  which  our  condition 
requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and  indicates  the  possession  of  practical  wisdom. 
This,  however,  docs  by  no  means  hinder  us  from  applying  the  rest  of  our  time, 
b.'side  what  nature  requires  for  meuls  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science  ;  and  he 
who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  works  his  day's  work,  and  improves 
his  mind  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  he  who,  placed  above  such  neersHity,  prefers 
the  refined  and  elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  tho  low  gratification  of  tho 
sense's,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  True  Philosopher. 

*•  One  of  the  most  gratifying  treats  which  science  aflltrds  us  is  the  kno\vl<idg3 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  human  mind  is  endowed.  No  man, 
until  he  has  studied  philosophy,  can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  great  things  for  which 
Providence  has  fitted  his  understanding,  the  extraordinary  disproportion  which 
there  is  between  his  natural  strength  and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  force 
which  he  derives  from  those  powers.  ♦  ♦  *  It  is  surely  no  mean  reward  of 
our  labor  to  become  acquainted  with  tho  prodigious  genius  of  those  who  havo 
almost  exalted  the  nature  of  man  above  its  destined  sphere ;  and.  admitted  to  a 
fellowship  with  those  lodiest  minds,  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  by  universal 
consent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  all  the  great  toachci*s  of  mankind, 
and  spoken  of  reverently,  as  if  Newton  and  Laplace  were  not  the  names  of 
mortal  men." 

No  sooner  had  this  society  gone  into  efficient  operation — placing 
wholesome  food  for  thought,  and  useful  practical  information,  within 
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the  reach  of  all,  than  Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  labors  in  favor 

of  law  reform.     He  spoke  for  six  hours  on  this  subject  in  the  Ilouse 

of  Commons,  Feb.  7,  1828,  making  a  deep  impression  both  on  the 

Parliament  and  the  nation,  convincing  a  large  number  of  opponents 

as  well  as  friends,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs,  that  there  existed  serious 

abuses  in  the  existing  laws,  which  ought  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as 

possible.     It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars 

in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  abuses.*     Suffice  it  to  say  that 

they  operated  chiefly  if  not  wholly  against  the  poor,  and  that  Mr. 

Brougham  resolved  that,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  peof»le 

should  have  cheap  laws  as  well  as  cheap  books ;  as  he  eloquently  set 

forth  in  the  peroration  of  his  great  speech. 

^'  Tlie  course  is  clear  before  us ;  the  race  is  glorious  to  mn.  You  have  the 
power  of  sending  your  name  down  through  all  times,  illustrated  by  deeds  of  higher 
fume,  and  wore  useful  import,  than  ever  were  done  within  these  walls.  You  saw 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Germany — terror 
of  the  North — saw  him  account  all  his  matchless  victories  poor,  compared  with 
the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win — saw  him  contemn  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  while,  in  despite  of  her,  he  could  pronounce  his  memorable  boast,  *  I 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  code  in  my  hand  ! '  Yon  have  vanquished  him 
in  the  Held  ;  strive  now  to  rival  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace !  Ontstrip  him  as 
a  lawgiver,  whom  in  arms  you  overcame!  the  luster  of  the  Regency  will  bo 
eclipsed  by  the  more  solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  Reign.  The  praise  which 
false  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Ilarrys,  the  Justinians  of  their  day, 
will  be  the  just  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that  monarch  under  whose 
sway  so  mighty  an  undertaking  shall  be  accomplished.  Of  a  truth,  the  holders  of 
scepters  are  most  chiefly  to  be  envied  for  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  con- 
quering, and  ruling  thus.  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustas — it  formed  part  of  the 
glare  in  which  the  perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  Rome  uf 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
present  reign  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sovereign's  boost, 
when  he  E^hall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a 
sealed  book,  left  it  a  living  letter;  found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich,  left  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,  left 
it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence !  To  me,  much  reflecting  on 
those  thincrs,  it  has  always  seemed  a  worthier  honor  to  be  the  instrument  of  mak- 
ing you  bestir  yourselves  in  this  high  matter,  than  to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  be- 
stow— office  of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksome  incumbrance,  the  emol- 
uments superfluous,  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his  industrious  fellow-citizens, 
that  his  own  hands  minister  to  his  wants ;  and,  as  for  the  power  supposed  to  follow 
it — 1  have  lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  have  learned  that  power  and  place  may 
bo  severed.  15ut  one  ptwer  I  do  prize  ;  that  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  coun- 
trymen here,  and  their  fellow -laborer  elsewhere,  in  those  things  which  concern  the 
be^t  iuteret«ts  of  mankind.  That  power,  I  know  full  well,  no  government  can  give 
— no  change  can  take  away." 

He  now  l)ecame  as  obnoxious  to  the  attorneys  as  he  had  previously 

*  In  comparing  the  laws  of  England  with  those  of  other  European  nations,  M.  Voluure,  with 
1)18  usual  sagacity,  remarks  :--^'  The  English  nation  has  more  uniformity,  but  having  extrica- 
ted itself  from  servitude  and  barbarism,  only  by  occasional  effbrts,  by  fits  and  convuisiTS 
fttarts,  and  having,  even  in  its  state  of  frealum,  retained  many  laws  formerly  promulgate*!, 
either  by  the  great  tyrants  who  contended  in  rivalship  for  the  throne,  or  the  petty  tyrants 
who  seized  iipt)ii  the  iK>wers  and  hounrs  n(  the  prelacy,  it  has  formeii  altogether  a  body  of 
bws  of  great  vicor  and  efficacy,  but  which  ptill  exhibits  many  hruiMet  and  tmtmd*.  rery 
r'iiin*ily  patchf^d  ami  jilttatf.rntJ'^  Tliepe  "bmisep  and  wnnnds,"  at  Unet  ttie  most  fterious  uf 
Wifiva.  it  Wds  re^ervid  for  I.urd  Urou^hiim  tu  h>.al.  wi:hout  clumsiness  or  patchwork. 
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been  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  determined 
to  give  him  all  the  opposition  in  their  j>ower.  This  seemed  a  great 
deal  to  themselves.  Thej  were  credulous  enough  to  think  they  could 
crush  him.  With  this  view  they  formed  a  combination  against  him. 
He  was  to  receive  no  briefs  after  this ;  the  attorneys  being  the  medi- 
um in  England  between  clients  and  counselors.  But  Mr.  Brougham's 
talents  as  a  lawyer  were  too  well  known  to  render  a  scheme  like  this 
successful.  Those  who  had  important  suits  to  gain  or  lose  would 
secure  the  most  eminent  counsel  they  could,  let  selfish,  vindictive 
attorneys  say  what  they  would ;  so  that  not  only  did  the  combination 
prove  a  failure,  but  as  soun  as  its  true  character  was  known  it  had  an 
effect  directly  the  reverse  of  that  intended.  Mr.  Brougham  got  more 
briefs  than  ever,  and  was  offered  vastly  more  than  he  could  attend  to. 
Tlie  people  every  where  entertained  sentiments  of  sincere  gratitude  to 
a  man  who  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  their  burdens,  and 
who  had  already  given  them  so  much  aid  in  the  education  of  their 
children  This  feeling  was  manifested  to  him  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken.  There  was  scarcely  a  constituency  in  England,  which  was 
independent  of  Tory  influence,  but  was  anxious  to  elect  him  as  its  rep- 
resentative in  Parliament.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
good  old  Yorkshire,  at  the  general  election,  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam the  IV.,  and  was  triumphantly  returned,  free  of  expense. 

This  was  not  without  its  effect  on  his  political  friends.  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  carried  the  year  before  ;  there  were  Catholics 
now  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Lord  John  Russell  was  prepar- 
ing the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  amid  this  rapid  progress  in  liberal  ideas,  it 
was  necessary  to  confer  some  suitable  distinction  on  the  people's  ablest 
and  best  champion.  Accordingly  the  Grey  ministry  immediately 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Lyndhurst^ 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

As  Lord  Chancellor,  ho  had  to  encounter  strong  prejudices.  The 
Tories  affected  to  regard  his  decisions  as  fraught  with  evil — tending  to 
undermine  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  the  country.  Their  or- 
gans admitted,  in  order  to  render  their  pretensions  the  more  plausible, 
that  possibly  he  meant  well  enough ;  but  that  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  Scottish  lawyer,  however  good  his  talents,  could  suffi- 
ciently understand  the  laws  of  England  in  a  few  years  to  be  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  empire. 

The  attorneys  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  their 
testimony  against  him.  They,  forsooth,  were  astonished  at  his  ignor- 
ance of  English  law  ;  and  in  no  other  way  could  they  account  for  the 
unprecedented  expedition  with  which  he  disposed  of  all  cases  brought 
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before  him.  Suits,  wLicli  the  most  active  of  his  predecessors  used  to 
keep  on  hand  for  years,  were  now  brought  to  a  dose  in  a  few  weeks, 
frequently  in  a  few  days.  An  immense  amount  of  expense  was  thus 
saved  to  the  people.  But  the  resources  of  the  lawyers  were  cut  short 
in  a  similar  ratio  ;  so  that  the  latter  were  now  more  bitterly  opposed 
to  him  than  ever.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from  persevering 
in  tlie  cause  of  reform.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  ho  was  abused 
and  slandered,  the  more  he  insisted  on  the  removal  of  abuses. 

He  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  woolsack  than  he  began  to  prepare 
reformatory  measures  for  the  House  of  Lords.  These  were  warmly 
opposed  at  the  outset,  on  the  ground  that  the  pretensions  of  the  at- 
torneys were  well-founded.  This  excuse,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration.  In  several  appeals,  brought  before  the  House,  his  decisions 
were  ratified;  none  were  reversed;  and  his  almost  irresistible  elo- 
quence did  the  rest.  Among  several  measures  now  rapidly  become 
law,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  one, 
prepared  and  introduced  by  him,  which  reduced  his  own  salary,  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  £7,000.  In  justice  or  reason,  the  attorneys  could  no 
longer  blame  him,  after  this,  for  the  reduction  which  he  had  caused  in 
their  profits ;  and  accordingly  they  ceased  by  degrees  to  misrepresent 
and  annoy  him ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  becoming  his  warmest 
friends.  Although  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  that  eminent  statesman  has  admitted  himself  that  be  would 
not  have  ventured  it  before  Parliament  so  early  as  1831,  had  he  not 
calculated  on  tlie  valuable  aid  he  was  sure  to  receive  from  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  expectations  in  this  respect 
were  fully  realized.  The  new  Lord  Chancellor  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  His  speech,  Oct.  17,  1831,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  displays  made  in  either 
house  in  favor  of  the  measure,  during  the  long  series  of  protracted 
debates  to  which  it  gave  rise,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year ;  and, 
when  it  passed,  in  1832,  votes  of  thanks  were  presented  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  Lord  John  Russell,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  assur- 
ing him  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  not  only  his  efforts  in  this 
particular  instance  were  held  by  the  people,  but  all  his  labors  in  favor 
of  freedom,  justice,  education,  and  civilization. 

His  popularity  was  now  at  its  hight  But  popularity  is  ever  pre- 
carious, more  especially  when  its  object  is  one  who,  like  Brougham, 
will  always  pursue  the  course  he  thinks  right  himself,  though  the  pul>- 
lic  at  large  think  it  otherwise.  At  the  best  of  times  he  wjis  in  little 
favor  with  the  court.  Owing  to  his  manly,  bold,  and  persistent  de- 
fense of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  the  usual  legal  distinction  of 
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Xing^s  Counsel  was  withheld  from  him  until  1827 — at  least  seven 
jean  after  he  had  become  justly  entitled  to  it.  William  IV.  seemed 
clispKwed  to  be  friendly  to  him  on  his  accession.  But,  if  the  disposi- 
tion was  sincere,  it  did  not  continue  long.  Before  he  was  one  year  on 
the  throne,  he  could  not  conceal  his  dislike  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
ivhom  he  regarded,  and  doubtless  with  good  reason,  as  having  con- 
tributed most  powerfully,  in  1831,  toward  forcing  His  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  even  his  col- 
leagues, when  he  thought  they  deviated  from  the  right  course ;  and 
his  opponents — those  he  had  most  vigorously  attacked — might  calcu- 
late on  his  support,  when  they  introduced  measures  which  he  thought 
likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization.  Thus,  in  1823,  he  accused 
Mr.  Canning  of  "  truckling,"  <fec.  The  latter  replied,  "  It  is  false,  &c." 
Yet,  in  1828,  he  warmly  supported  the  same  statesman,  on  account  of 
his  **  liberal  and  manly  foreign  policy.'' 

Soon  after  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  the  Grey  ministry  became 
unpopular.  Lord  Grey  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
**  working  majority ,'*  until  1834,  when  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
reins  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  resignation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course;  and  his  lordship  has  never  since  held 
office  under  any  government. 

Although  Lord  Brougham  allowed  nothing  to  restrain  his  efforts  in 
favor  of  education,  he  had  now  more  leisure  than  ever  to  mature  his 
plans ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  availing  himself  of  it.     We  have  already 
seen  what  indignation  he  had  created  in  1819,  as  chairman  of  the 
education  committee,  by  the  determined  boldness  with  which  he  ex- 
posed the  gross  abuses  practiced  in  all  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, not  excepting  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     But  it  was  then  too  soon 
o  attack  the  bigotry  of  those  establishments.     However  much  cour- 
ge  it  required  on  the  part  of  a  Scotchman,  who  was  yet  merely  a 
lember  of  Parliament,  to  show  diat  the  funds  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
"idge  were  systematically  misappropriated,  and  that,  if  they  had  been 
mestly  applied,  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich  would  have  profited  by 
?m,  it  would  have  required  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  the  truth  in 
•ard  to  their  intolerance.     Now  it  was  different.     Catholic  Eraanci- 
ion  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  effected  a  radical  change  in  public 
lion  ;  although  the  statute-book  still  contained  many  remnants  of 
dark  ages ;  nor  were  those  who  differed  in  their  religious  opinions 
the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (if  indeed  either  of 
\  illustrious  persons  had  any  religious  views,  apart  from  the 
rty-nine  Articles  "  and  tlie  enormous  revenues  and  patronage  of 
ate  church,)  yet  free  from  serious  privations.     Now,  indeed,  dis- 
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senters  were  not  disqualified  as  such  from  sitting  in  ParliaracDt,  or  on 
the  bench  ;  but  the  institutions  of  learning,  whicii  ought  to  have  been 
the  first  to  set  examples  of  liberality  and  tolerance,  continued  to  pun- 
ish them  for  not  saying  their  prayers  in  the  orthodox  way.  Lord 
Brougham  resolved  to  try,  in  1834,  whether  Parliament  could  not  be 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  this  discreditable  state  of  things. 

In  his  speech  in  favor  of  abolishing  subscription  (to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,)  delivered  August  the  first,  1834,  he  paid  the  usual  respect 
to  the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  his  audience;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  spared  no  rules,  regulations,  or  practices,  which,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  education,  it 
was  necessary  to  attack  and  expose.  This  will  sufficiently  appear  from 
an  extract  or  two.  The  sort  of  "equality  before  the  laws  "secured  to 
dissenters  by  the  Emancipation  Bill,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
the  Relief  Act,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  passage : 

"  If  it  be  not  a  practical  grievance,  that  because  a  man  happens  oonscientiouitly 
to  differ  from  you  upon  religious  questions — you  being,  from  conviction,  members 
of  the  Church  of  Enj^^l^uid,  and  he,  from  the  like  conviction,  dissenting  from  its 
doctrines — that  because,  while  you,  from  conscientiously  approving  of  its  doctrines 
and  its  discipline,  subscribe  to  the  one  and  yield  to  the  other,  he,  (rom  as  consci- 
entious a  persuasion,  refuses  his  assent  to  either,  without  any  interest,  but  against 
bis  interest — (for,  even  if  all  tests  are  removed,  he  dissents  fr<»m  the  established 
church  to  his  inevitable  injury  in  many  respects) — if,  I  say,  it  be  not  a  practical 
grievance  that  he  who,  against  his  interest,  and  on  account  of  his  conscience  alone, 
can  not,  unless  he  play  the  hypocrite,  adopt  your  doctrines  and  submit  to  your  dis- 
cipline, is,  for  that  reason,  and  that  only  reason,  excluded  from  some  of  the  most 
valuable  temporal  fifrhts  which  a  citizen  can  enjoy;  if  that  be  not  a  practical 
grievance,  then  I  admit  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  presi>nt  meas- 
ure. But,  first  of  all,  is  it  nothing,  that  the  man  who  oonseientiously  dissents 
from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  can  not  educate  his 
children,  or,  if  he  be  a  young  man,  can  not  himself  receive  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, at  either  of  the  two  most  illustrious,  most  ancient,  and  most  justly  renownc-d 
seminaries  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  Is  it  nothing  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  education,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  son, 
he  must  resort  to  other  countries  at  a  great  expense,  and  undergo  besides  a  spe- 
cies of  banishment,  instead  of  being  admitted  to  institutions  which  yon  yourselves, 
by  way  of  giving  my  argument  greater  force,  and  of  stamping  the  grievance  of 
the  dissenter  with  evidence  of  greater  value,  are  the  first  to  boast  are  infinitely 
better  than  any  other  seminaries  established,  or  ever  likely  to  be  formed  in  this 
country  ?     Is  that  no  practical  grievance  ?  " 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  who  would  think  there 
must  be  a  misUike,  if  told  in  conversation  that,  so  recently  as  1834,  an 
Englishman  had  to  leave  his  own  countrj',  in  despite  of  her  free  insti- 
tutions, Magna  Charta,  &c.,  if  he  happened  not  to  believe  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  wished,  notwithstanding,  to  become  a  respect- 
able physician.*  Lord  Brougham  puts  the  question  thus  clearly,  in 
the  speech  already  quoted  : — 

*  At  this  very  time  nothing  was  mure  commoa  than  to  abuse  Russia  as  **  despotic," 
"scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,"  6ic. ;  yet  that  same  despofipm  might  have  tanght  con- 
stitutional England,  more  than  half  a  century  previously,  to  respect  the  rights  of  conacieoce. 
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"Is  it  nothing  that  a  dissenter  can  not  bo  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  either  nt 
Oifwd  or  at  Cambridge  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  degree,  he  must  resort  either 
to  Paris  or  Paviaf  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ?  Some  noble  lords,  perhaps,  of  large 
incomes,  and  knowing  nothing  of  pecuniary  diflicultii>s  but  by  n^port,  may  think 
this  nothing ;  but  let  me  remind  your  lordships,  that  the  rule  which  says,  ^  Ho- 
cause  you  ore  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  you  can  not  be  an  English 
physician,  without  going  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  and  obtaining,  in  some  for* 
eign  university,  a  doctor^s  degree,'  is  a  law  savoring  of  persecution — a  law  entail- 
ing upon  the  subjects  of  the  realm  the  very  practical  grievance  of  expense  which 
they  may  be  unable  to  defray,  and  of  banishment  which  they  must  dislike  to  en- 
dure— and  all  bec^iuse  they  are  honest,  conscientious,  and  pious  men." 

A  large  portion  of  this  speech  was  copied  by  the  leading  journals 
of  Europe;  and  the  strange  state  of  things  which  it  so  eloquently 
described  were  freely  commented  upon.  This  aided  his  lordship  to  no 
hiconsiderable  extent  in  forcing  the  universities  to  relax  their  intoler- 
ance, if  not  to  assume  a  liberality  consistent  with  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time  it  turned  not  a  few  against  him, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  exposition,  most  necessary  as  it  was,  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  quarrel  which  ho  had  with  his  colleagues,  or  rather  which 
they  had  with  him,  soon  after  it  was  made.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when 
the  Whigs  returned  to  power  in  1835,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
offered  him  any  office.  They  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
pension  of  £5,000  a  year,  which  the  law  allowed  him  as  Chancellor, 
placing  Mr.  Peppys,  a  third-rate  lawyer,  on  the  woolsack  in  his  stead, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Cottenham.  Whether  Lord  Brougham  felt 
slighted  at  this  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  ho  showed  no  disposition  to 
connive  at  the  faults  of  the  Whigs.  On  several  occasions  ho  chastised, 
without  mercy,  such  of  them  as  he  believed  to  have  deserved  the  lash. 
There  are  many  who  think,  to  this  day,  that  his  castigation  of  Lord 
Durham,  governor-general  of  Canada,  contributed  to  hasten,  if  it  did 
not  actually  cause,  that  nobleman's  death.  Nor  is  the  fact  strange. 
His  onset  was  always  terrible.  The  stoutest  heart  might  well  quail 
before  the  man  who,  to-day,  could  pour  forth  such  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  scorn  and  invective  in  the  House  of  Lords;  to-morrow 
launch  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Times  ;  and  the  next  day,  perhaps  the 

One  of  the  greatest  historJans  of  moJern  times  says:  "The  legialatrix  of  the  north,  in  1767, 
collected  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  which  contained  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
square  leagues.  These  were  Pagans,  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  others  of  the  sect 
of  Omar,  and  about  twelve  different  sects  of  Christians.  Every  law  was  distinctly  proposed 
to  this  new  synod ;  and,  if  it  appeared  conformable  to  the  interest  of  aU  the  provinces,  it  then 
received  the  sanction  of  the  empress  and  the  nation. 

'*The  first  law  that  was  brnuirht  forward  and  carried  wss  a  law  of  toleration,  that  the 
Greek  priest  might  never  forget  that  the  Latin  priest  was  his  feIlow<man ;  that  the  Mussulman 
might  bear  with  his  Pagan  brother;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  might  not  be  tempted  to 
sacrifice  his  brother  the  Presbyterian. 

^  The  empress  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  in  this  grand  council  of  I«>gislatlon— '  Among  so 
many  different  creeds,  the  most  injuriout  error  would  be  intolerance.^  **—Dictionaiie  PhUo- 
tophique,  de  M.  Voltaire,  Vol  II.,  p.  1U2. 
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same  night,  concentrate  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm,  ridicule,  ironj,  Ac., 
in  an  article  for  the  ^*^  Edinburgh  ReviewP* 

But  no  matter  how  many  he  had  to  chastise  in  a  week  or  a  month,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  speak  and  write  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, llis  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  this  subject,  delivered  May 
23, 1835,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  We  quote  a  few  extracts. 
In  speaking  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  existing  schools,  he  says: 

**  The  whole  amount  of  this  kind  of  edaoation  I  have  stated  as  given  to  not  much 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  population.  But  this  is  the  avenige,  and  nnforta- 
nately  it  is  unequally  distributed,  beinff  most  abundant  in  places  where  it  is  leart 
wanted,  and  where  it  is  most  required  least  liberally  afforded.  The  average  of 
all  England  and  Wales  we  shall  say  is  one  in  twelve ;  but  what  is  the  proportion 
in  certain  counties?  Why,  one-thirteenth,  one-fourteenth,  and  one-fifteenth. 
And  which  are  those  counties,  I  would  ask,  where  education  is  the  least  expanded  ? 
They  are  Middlesex  and  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster ;  and  I  believe,  though 
I  have  not  the  returns,  I  may  add  Surrey.  Of  Middlesex  and  Lancaster,  bow- 
ever,  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  that  the  proportion  is  little  more  than  one-fif- 
teenth, being  in  each  a  deficiency  of  near  60,000  children  ;  and  these  are  the  two 
counties  in  all  England  in  which  the  importance  of  education  is  the  greatest ;  so 
that  the  provision  for  instruction  is  scanty,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  circuni- 
stances  of  the  people  require  that  it  should  be  abundant.  For  I  ask  whether  tbo 
metropolitan  and  the  great  manufacturing  counties  are  not  those  which  every  ooo- 
sideration  of  public  policy  and  of  publio  morals  (if  things  which  are  one  and  the 
same  must  be  spoken  of  as  distinct,)  prompts  to  us  to  instruct  most  liberally — to 
fill  with  the  means  of  education — to  stud  over  with  schools  ?  Nor  is  this  ine^oal- 
ity  of  distribution  confined  to  provinces;  it  pervades  districts  also.  In  thoae  pop- 
ulous counties,  with  their  largo  towns,  the  general  proportion  is  little  above  one- 
fiileenth.  «  •  *  Now,  my  lords,  what  is  the  melancholy  result  of  this  state- 
ment 7  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — ^that  in  the  great  towns  of  England 
there  is  still  so  considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  elementary  instruction 
provided,  whether  as  regards  endowed  schools,  or  schools  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  private  exertions,  that  in  those  places  where  it  is  most  important 
to  have  the  people  instructed,  there  are  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
destitute  of  all  means  of  education.'* 

In  pointing  out  the  relation  between  ignorance  and  crime,  his  lord- 
ship remarks,  in  the  same  speech : — 

"  There  are  in  London  thousands  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  they  are  termed,  and 
and  not  incorrectly,  for  they  arc  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  they 
have  ofTende^l ;  but  they  are  as  yet  beginners  in  villainy ;  they  arc  not  adult  crim- 
inals; they  are  not  inured  and  hardened  in  vice;  they  have  accident'iUy,  occa- 
iionnlly,  as  it  were,  violated  the  law ;  but,  inclosed  for  a  week  or  two  in  Newgafep, 
or  Sfjine  other  8ehor»l  of  crime,  some  receptacle  for  accomplished  villains,  the  im- 
mature rogues  perform  their  noviciate  amont;  the  most  finished  adepts  in  the  art, 
and  return,  tboroui;hbred,  irreclaimable  profligates,  to  that  societ\'  which  they  had 

*  lA)r(J  Brougham  has  uflen  been  censiirefl  for  the  extreme  severity  of  his  castifatioDP,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen.  But  had  bin  censures  been  mild  and  gentle  he  would  have  uttered  tbrm 
iu  vain— they  would  have  attracted  no  attention — pro«hiced  no  results.  The  true  reformrr 
must  u»e  the  lancet  when  the  gentle  salve  fails.  It  has  been  used  by  Socrates,  by  Luther,  by 
Knox,  by  Chatham,  and  by  Burke ;  and  not  one  of  these  master-spirits  has  shown  more  gen- 
tlenesB  and  humanity  in  private  life  than  the  eloquent  and  Murdy  champion  of  the  injured 
queen,  and  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  hard-working  subject ;  or  has  acted,  through  life,  more  as 
if  hfjelff  with  the  American  poet,  that 

*'  Mankind  are  all  pilgrims  on  life's  weary  roafi. 

And  Biany  would  wander  astray, 
In  Keeking  Eternity's  silent  abode* 

Did  Mercy  not  point  out  the  way  !  " 
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left,  raw  and  tender  clolinqacnts.  If  there  were  infant  sehools  insteocl  of  Newgnte 
Bchoola,  for  receiving  the  children  of  the  needy,  a  very  different  fate  would  attend 
those  unhappy  youtlis.  Vice  would  be  then  prevented — nipped  in  the  bud,  in* 
•tend  of  being  fostered  and  trained  ap  to  maturity — and  more  could  be  done  to 
eradicate  crimes,  than  the  galluws,  the  convict  ship,  the  penitentiary,  the  tread- 
mill,  can  accomplish,  even  if  the  prison  disoiplino  were  so  amended,  as  no  longer 
to  be  the  nursery  of  vice.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

*  *  'Mt  is  said,  *  Education  is  increasing,  but  ofTt.'nses  are  multiplying  still 
fiister  than  8ch<x>]9,'  and  so  men  cry  out,  *  Tou  do  no  good  with  all  your  teaching.' 
Upon  this  I  must  tirst  observe,  that  the  increase  of  crimes  is  not  evidenced  by  the 
increase  of  prosecutions,  as  circumstances  have  operated  to  bring  before  the  public, 
of  late  years,  many  violations  of  the  law  which  were  formerly  committed,  and  not 
risited  with  prosecution.  Those  juvenile  offenders  are  now  in  vast  numbers  pros- 
ecuted for  felonies,  who  used  before  to  be  whipped  by  their  parents  or  masters, 
after  being  taken  before  a  magistrate.  It  is  deemed  expedient,  in  the  great  desire 
of  criminal  justice,  to  hurry  the  children  off  to  gaol,  there  to  be  instructed  in  all 
the  arts  of  consummate  villainy. 

♦  ♦  **  The  experience  in  other  countries  runs  parallel  with  our  own  on  this 
hnportant  matt(.*r ;  and  it  is  principally  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  which  I  hare 
been  propounding,  tiiat  so  general  a  disposition  prevails  among  the  rulers  even  of 
arbitrary  governments  to  promote  public  instruction.  Indeed,  the  greatest  exer- 
tions have  been  made  for  this  purpose  in  those  states  which  have  not,  as  yet,  a  free 
constitution.*  *  ♦  *  *  In  Holland,  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  that,  as  early  as  1812,  there  were  schools  sufficient  for 
the  education  of  190,000  children,  and  that  the  proportion  was  one  in  ten,  being 
equal  to  Scotland  nearly.  In  Wirtembcrg,  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  sup- 
ported in  every  parish,  out  of  the  church  funds.  In  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Sax- 
ony, they  are  supported  by  a  parish  rate ;  and  even  in  Russia,  which  I  said  was 
almost  out  of  the  European  pale,  so  sensible  is  the  autocratic  government  of  tho 
necessity  of  educating  the  people,  at  least  in  towns,  that  the  public  funds  maintain 
schools  in  all  the  town  parishes.  Sweden  is,  perhaps,  the  bi'St  educated  country 
in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  there  difficult  to  find  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  can  not 
read  and  write.  The  accounts  from  those  countries  show  that  the  pmgressof  ed- 
ucation, but  especially  of  infant  tuition,  has  been  attended  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  morals;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  Spain,  the  worst  educated  country 
in  Wivtern  £urop(>,  tenfold  more  crimes  are  committed  of  a  violent  description 

*  These  exertions  have  since  been  increajted ;  and  great  results  have  followed.  The  state 
of  education  011  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  so  diflerent  now  (so  vastly  improved)  from  what 
it  was  when  the  above  speech  was  made  that  we  have  thought  it  beet  to  omit  such  passages  in 
our  quotations,  as  no  longer  apply  to  the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  The  present  school 
system  in  France  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  Europe.  There  are  two  grades 
of  primary  schools— the  elementary  and  superior.  Of  the  former  there  are  37,119,  of  the 
latter  302 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  at  both  exceeding  3,200,000.  There  are  besides  supple* 
mentary  schools  for  children  and  adults  who  can  not  attend  the  others :  1,490  for  the  former, 
which  have  an  average  of  100,000  pupils  ;  and  6,680  for  the  latter,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  ]01/)00  pupils.  The  secondary  schools  embrace  sixty-one  lycea,  or  clafsical  high  schools, 
with  21,378  pupils ;  314  communal  colleges,  and  47  royal  colleges,  with  an  ai^gregate  of  45,260 
pupils.  All  these  are  supported  by  the  state,  and  are  open  to  all  classes.  Then  there  are  be- 
sides numerous  **  tacnlties  "  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  dec,  not  to  mention  the  great  poly- 
technic and  military  institutions,  or  the  celebrated  Academy  and  Institute.  Austria  has  also 
made  great  efTorts  in  recent  years  to  afTord  the  people  free  edacation.  She  has  now  a  national 
system  of  Instruction  which,  though  Inferior  to  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  places  within  the 
reach  of  all,  throughout  the  empire,  the  means  of  securing  a  good  practical  education  for  their 
ehildren.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  primary  schools  of  Austria  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000.000.  There  are  besides  eight  universities,  having  an  aggrega!e  of  16,000  students; 
fifty-rhree  philosophical  colleges;  1S8  gymnasia;  14  lycea,  Ac.  As  for  Prussia,  another  of 
the  **  despotisms,"  her  school  system  is  unequaled  except  by  our  own.  Nor  has  Rui<sia  by 
any  means  neglected  the  great  cause.  Parochial  schools  have  been  established  to  a  large  ex- 
Cent  since  1830.  There  are,  besides  twenty-seven  colleges,  the  professors  of  w  hich  are  selecteil 
from  the  leading  aniversities  of  Europe,  thirty-five  agricultural  schuoU,  five  schools  of  eu. 
fiaeering,  eight  military  aca'lemles,  &c. 
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than  in  Germany,  England,  and  France.  The  opinions  of  the  j arista  and  atatitt- 
ical  writers  in  Russia  are  strongly  pronounced  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  what  all  your  lordships  know,  the  regular  system  of  even  compulsory 
education  which  prevails  both  there  and  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland/' 

Probably  there  is  Dot  one  of  these  countries  mentioned  that  has 
more  strikingly  illustrated  the  benefits  of  education,  especially  in  its 
effects  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  than  Scotland.  But,  as  already 
intimated,  Lord  Brougham  has  always  avoided  speaking  of  his  native 
country  in  any  terms  which  might  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
of  England.  He  could  not  avoid  referring  sometimes  to  the  Scottish 
schools;  but  he  seldom,  if  ever,  does  them  justice.  This  delicacy  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  many  facts  and  statistics  which, 
if  they  would  not  have  favorably  influenced  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land at  this  period,  would  certainly  have  served  the  cause,  in  the 
abstract.  For  example,  Fletcher  of  Saltow^n,  declared  in  1698: 
"There  are  at  this  day,  in  Scotland,  two  hundred  thousand  people 
begging  from  door  to  door.  And  though  the  number  oftener  be  per- 
haps double  what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  the  present  great  dis- 
tress (a  famine  then  prevailed,)  yet  in  all  times  there  have  been  about 
one  hundred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  those  of 
God  and  nature;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying  with  their  own 
daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister." 
There  were  few  abler  statesmen  or  truer  philanthropists  of  his  time 
than  Fletcher;  yet  so  much  disgusted  was  he  with  the  state  of  public 
morals  in  Scotland,  and  so  much  discouraged  at  the  frightful  degrada- 
tion to  which  ignorance  and  oppression  had  reduced  the  people,  that 
he  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  best  days.  Had  he  only  waited  five 
years  longer,  he  would  have  had  a  different  statement  to  make.  The 
Parochial  School  Act,  passed  in  1G90,  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  people,  in  the  depth  of  their  abasement, 
could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits ;  but  when  they 
commenced,  the  results  were  soon  apparent.  Dr.  Currie,  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Robert  Burns,  who  had  fully  studied  the  subject, 
and  was  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  it,  observes: — 

*^  Tlie  influence  of  the  school  establishment  in  Scotland  on  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  seems  to  have  decided,  by  experience,  a  question  of  legislation  of  the  ut- 
most importance — whether  a  system  of  national  instructipn  for  the  poor  be  fovor- 
able  to  morals  and  good  gcjvernment.  *  *  *  At  the  present  day,  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe,  in  which^  in  proportion  to  its  population,  so  small 
a  number  of  crimes  (all  under  the  chastisement  of  the  criminal  law,  as  Scotland.'''* 

But  to  return  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Brougham.     The  admirable 

•  Burns'  "Z.i/«  and  Works f"  Voi.  I.,  p.  361. 
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speech  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  made  many  converts, 
and  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  interest  which  his  lord- 
ship^s  previous  efforts  had  created  in  the  popular  mind,  in  favor  of  a 
national  system  of  education.  Two  months  after  (July,  1835,)  he  de- 
livered an  able  and  valuable  address  to  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution.  After  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  the 
importance  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  the  natural  sciences  gener- 
ally, and  the  value  of  inventions,  he  alluded,  as  follows,  to  the  source 
of  all:— 

"  I  am  sore  I  shoQld  do  a  very  useless  thing,  if  I  were  here  to  enlarge  on  the 
benefits  of  education.  They  are  admitted  by  all,  even  by  those  who  formerly 
sneered  at  them.  Some  people  tell  us  that  *  education  won't  fill  people's  bellies^' 
and  trash  of  that  sort  Why,  they  might  just  as  well  complain  of  the  baker  or 
the  butcher,  because  with  their  beef  or  bread  they  don't  feed  people's  mindn. 
But  every  one  knows  that  *  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,'  that  knowledge  leads 
to  skill,  that  skill  leads  to  useful  and  lucrative  occupation,  and  that  the  gain  de- 
rived from  lucrative  occupation  enables  men  to  get  the  staff  of  this  mortal  life,  ader 
getting  the  staff  of  that  immortal  life  which  improves  and  strengthens  his  better 
part — his  mind.  Therefore,  it  is  not  true,  to  say  that  learning  does  not  fill  peo> 
pie's  bellies,  as  some  grossly  and  stupidly  say  ]  fur  it  puts  tlie  staff  of  common 
animal  life  within  our  reach ;  so  the  bread  and  beef,  got  through  its  means,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  support  the  mind,  inasmuch  ob^  without  the  support  of  the  animal 
part,  the  incorporeal  portion  of  our  nature  would  have  but  a  small  chance  of  surviv- 
ing. But  now,  whatever  improves  men^s  minds  tends  to  give  them  sober  and 
virtuous  habits ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  community,  clear  I  am  that  vir- 
tue is  assuredly  certain  to  be  promoted ;  nnd  I  am  quite  confident  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  men,  the  rights  of  men — I  mean  their  indefeasible  rights  of  every 
kind,  the  rights  which  they  have  to  civil  liberty  and  to  relicious  liberty,  the  great- 
est of  earthly  and  social  blessings — are  sure  to  bo  infinitely  promoted ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  more  certain  mode  of  reforming  a  country,  any  better  way  of  r<*dreBB- 
ing  her  grievances,  than  giving  education  to  her  people.  *  *  *  *  A  mnn 
who  makes  war  upon  the  poor-house  by  keeping  people  out  of  it,  he  is  a  charit'ible 
man ;  a  mail  who  makes  war  upon  the  gin-shop  by  teaching  people  that  sobriety 
and  knowledge  are  better  than  intoxication  and  ignoranco— a  man  who  makes  war 
upon  the  ^ rabble  rout'  of  seditious,  immoral,  and  licentious  persons  by  reclaiming 
them  from  their  evil  habits,  and  improving  them  by  early  education,  e«4p(K!!inlly  by 
planting  infant  schools — he  is  a  truly  charitable  man.  And,  above  all,  a  man  who 
has  bestowed  his  money,  his  time,  and  his  exertions,  so  as  to  make  war  upon  t1i» 
gaol,  the  gibbet,  the  transport-ship,  and  the  tread-mill,  by  lessening,  through  in- 
struction, the  number  of  victims  S4.>nt  for  their  crimes  to  these  places — that  mnn  is 
indeed  charitable;  and  the  more  he  teaches  his  fellow-creatures,  and  refines  their 
appetites,  and  removes  them  from  low^,  sensual  gratifications,  the  more  charitable  is 
that  man.-' 

This  was  not  the  only  great  educational  address  he  delivered  in 
July,  1835.  It  was  in  the  same  month,  he  was  present,  by  invitation, 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Mechanics^  Institute, 
at  Liverpool,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  two  characteristic 
speeches.  The  crowd  that  came  to  hear  the  eloquent  champion  of 
education  and  equal  rights  was  so  large,  that  the  dinner,  given  after 
the  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone,  had  to  be  taken  in  the  theater. 
There  are  several  passages  in  each  of  these  addresses  which  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.     Referring  to  the  taunts  with  which 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 32. 
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himself  and  bis  fellow-laborers  in  the  great  cause  were  assailed  bj 
those  who  would  insist  on  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  he  ad- 
dressed the  immense  assembly  present,  after  dinner,  as  follows : — 

*^  We  are  called  Bchoolmasters — a  title  in  which  I  glory,*  and  never  ahall  feel 
eliame.  Our  Penny  Science  b  ridicnled  by  those  who  have  many  pence  and  little 
knowledge.  Our  lectures  are  laughed  at,  as  dellTered  to  gnnips  of  what  those 
ignorant  people  in  fine  linen  and  gaudy  attire  call,  after  the  poet,  *  lean,  unwashed 
artilicers ' — a  class  of  men  that  sbookl  be  respected,  not  derided,  by  those  who, 
were  they  reduced  to  work  for  their  bread,  would  envy  the  skill  of  the  men  they 
now  look  down  upon.  Let  such  proud  creatures  enjoy  the  fimcied  triumph  of 
their  wit :  we  care  not  for  their  light  artillery  (if,  indeed,  their  heavy  jests  can  be 
so  termed,)  half  so  much  as  we  did  for  their  serious  oppositioD.  If  they  are  mach 
amused  with  our  Penny  Sciences,  I  hope  before  long  to  see  them  bmgh  twice  as 
much  at  our  Penny  Politics ;  because,  when  the  abominable  taxes  upon  the  knowl- 
edge which  most  concerns  the  people  are  removed — I  mean  the  newspaper  stamp 
— we  shall  have  a  universal  difibsion  of  sound,  practical  knowledgo  among  a^l 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  if  lectures  divert  them  so  mightily  now,  I  can  tdl 
them  that  preparation  is  making  for  afK>rding  them  much  more  entertainment  in 
the  same  kind,  by  a  very  ample  extension  of  the  present  system  of  lecturing,  and. 
by  including  politics  in  the  course !  '* 

A  nobler,  more  eloquent,  more  truthful,  or  better  deserved  tnbute,. 
than  the  following  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  forms  the  peroration  of 
this  admirable  speech,  has  scarcely  ever  been  paid  by  ancient  or  mod- 
ern orator: — 

*^  The  conqueror  moves  in  a  march.    He  stalks  onwaid  with  the  '  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war ' — banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering, 
and  martial  music  pealing,  to  drown  Uie  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamenta- 
tions for  the  slain.    Not  thus  the  schoolmaster,  in  his  peaceful  vocation.     He  med- 
itati'S  and  prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind ;  he  slowly 
gathers  round  him  those  who  are  to  further  thdr  execution ;  he  quietly,  thoogli 
firmly,  advances  in  his  humble  path,  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has 
opened  to  the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the 
weeds  of  vice.    It  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  uiing  like  a  march ; 
but  it  leads  to  a  fiir  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperiahaUe  than 
the  destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won. 

**  Such  men — men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously,  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  vocation, 
wherever  I  have  gone.  I  have  found  them,  and  shared  their  fellowship,  amonff 
the  daring,  the  ambitions,  the  ardent,  the  indomitably  active  French ;  I  have  iboad 
them  among  the  persevering,  resolute,  industrious  Swiss;  I  have  found  them 
among  the  laborious,  the  warm-hearted,  the  enthusiastic  Germans ;  I  have  found 
them  among  the  high-minded,  but  enslaved  Italians ;  and  in  our  own  eountnr, 
Gf^  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound,  and  arc  every  day  increaaing. 
Their  calling  is  high  and  holy ;  their  &me  is  the  property  of  nations ;  their  i^nown 
will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion  as  it  sounds  not  fiur  off"  in  their  own 
times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of  the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace 
— perfonns  his  appointed  course — awaits  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promtset 
— resting  from  his  labors,  bequeaths  his  memory  to  the  generation  whom  his 
works  have  blessed — and  sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglOTious  epitaph, 
commemorating  *  one  in  whom  mankind  lost  a  friend  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an 
enemy  I  * " 

During  the  two  following  years,  no  great  measures  occupied  the  at- 

*  To  the  same  purport  is  Lord  Bron^ham's  famuns  declaration  on  the  omDipoteace  of 
popular  intellifenee— '*  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will :  be  can  do  nothfnf  in  thisife. 
There  is  another  personafe  abroad,  a  person  leaa  imposini;— in  the  eyes  of  some,  iosifnifleant. 
Thb  Schoolmastkr  is  Abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him, armed  with  his  primer,  sfaiaat  tbe 
soidier  in  full  uniibrm  array." 
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tention  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  only  on  great  occasions  that  Le 
any  longer  cared  to  speak  in  that  august  assembly.  At  the  same 
time,  far  from  being  idle,  he  has  never  been  more  active  than  at  this 
period.  He  divided  his  attention  between  the  pursuits  of  science,  the 
prosecution  of  his  educational  plans,  law  reform,  and  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  Meetings  still  continued  to  be  held  in  the  principal 
towns,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  and  there  were  few  if  any  of  these  which  he  did  not 
make  it  his  business  to  attend  and  address.  In  1836  he  employed 
persona,  at  his  own  expense,  to  collect  facts  and  statistics  relative  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of  England,  at 
the  same  time  visiting  as  many  schools  himself  as  possible,  examining 
the  pupils,  ascertaining  what  progress  they  made,  what  opportunities 
they  had,  what  disadvantages  they  labored  under,  &c.  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  occupied  himself  when  his  opponents  (those  who, 
as  already  remarked,  thought  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  *'  to 
make  the  people  as  wise  as  their  betters,")  began  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  would  no  longer  be  annoyed  with  his  pertina- 
cious efforts  in  favor  of  popular  education,  especially  as  he  had  taken 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  Scottish  marriage  and  divorce  question, 
which  had  now  created  a  painful  excitement  north  of  the  Tweed. 
They  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  when,  at  the  close  of 
1837,  they  found  him  again  *'  making  motions  '*  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  old  subject  His  speech,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bills  of  Education,  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  December.  It 
might  well  be  supposed  that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject  before  this ; 
but  his  speech  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instruct- 
ive, eloquent,  and  convincing  he  has  ever  delivered.  In  speaking  of 
the  qualifications,  or  rather  of  the  utter  incompetency,  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  already  in  existence,  his  lordship  says : — 

"  Again,  it  should  be  kept  io  view,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  means  of  instrue- 
tion  which  are  defective — not  merely  that  the  schools  are  too  few,  numerous  as 
they  are,  or  that  the  children  are  too  few,  compared  with  the  population,  numerous 
as  they  are  also— for  they  amount,  between  the  endowed  and  unendowed  day- 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to  1,270,(K)0 — but  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
is  much  more  defective  than  its  amount.  Many  of  those  schools  are  called  such 
by  courtesy — and  by  the  extension  of  courtesy,  we  suppose  that  they  give  insiruc' 
lion  to  children — ^though  many  of  them  should  be  no  more  called  schools^  if  by 
that  is  meant  places  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  teachers  of  them 
no  more  deserve  their  name,  if  by  teaching  is  understood  that  which  enables  the 
pupU  to  learn — tliat  which  loaves  him  better  than  it  found  him — that  which  adds 
to  the  knowledge  he  possessed  on  entering  the  school — than  any  one  thing  can 
deserve  to  be  called  by  a  name  by  which  any  other  thing,  however  different,  is 
known.  «  »  ♦  Upon  this  matter  I  can  not,  of  course,  enter  now  into 
details ;  bat  I  feel  convinced  that  I  do  not  at  all  overstate  my  po9iti9n,  when  I  as- 
■ert  that  at  least  one-fourth  (I  am  confident  above  one-fiOh,)  of  those  schools  are 
in  such  a  state  of  indiscipline  and  utter  want  of  accommodation,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  learning  and  capacity  of  those  who  assume  to  conduct  tliem,  so  totally  un- 
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provided,  that,  except  by  courtesy — ^Day,  except  in  the  language  of  gro99  fiaitery 
•r— they  can  not  be  characterized  otkervoite  than  as  merely  pretended  and  coun- 
terfeit achooUy 

After  commenting  with  well-merited  severity  on  this  state  of  things, 
he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  With  a  view  to  all  three  circutnstaDces,  I  would  proceed  to  offer  my  sugges- 
tions to  your  lordships^  notice.  First  of  all,  it  seems  lobe  admitted  on  all  bands 
that,  whether  we  are  to  go  further  in  the  way  of  making  grants  of  money  or  not, 
at  any  rate  a  public  Department  is  essentially  necessary — called  abroad  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  which  we  should  call  the  Education  Depart- 
ment This  establishment  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  were  only  to  superintend 
and  provide  for  the  judicious  and  systematic  application  of  those  funds  which  are 
occasionally  set  apart  for  purposes  of  education.  Accordingly  the  plan  which  I 
propose  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  Board.  My 
object  now  is  to  call  your  lordships^  attention  to  the  duties  which  that  Education 
Board  will  have  to  discharge.  «  *  *  The  system  hitherto  adopted  in  giving 
assistance  from  the  parliamentary  grants  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Tlie  rule  laid 
down  by  the  treasury  is  that,  as  often  as  any  application  is  made  from  any  quarter 
for  such  assistance,  it  shall  only  be  given  aller  a  certain  proportion — oue-balf,  I 
believe — rif  the  sum  required  is  undertaken  to  be  raised  by  the  parties  making 
the  application.  This  rule  was  represented  as  holding  the  balance  quite  eren 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  and  the  National  Society.  I  myself 
thought  at  first  it  was  so ;  and  during  the  first  year  it  was  perfectly  just,  for  the 
same  number  of  applications  were  made  from  our  society,  and  fix>m  the  National 
School  Society.  When  I  say  *  our/  it  is  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society ;  having  presided  at  its  first  meeting,  thirty 
years  ago.'*     «     ♦     ♦ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Lord  Brougham  had  an  eye  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  School  Committees  when  he  observed  : — 

*^  And  now  the  question  arises,  IJow  is  the  constituency  to  be  formed  which  is 
to  choose  the  Schot>l  Committee  ?  Who  are  to  be  the  voters  at  the  district  meet- 
ing which  chooses  the  School  Committee  7  I  beseech  such  of  your  lordships  as 
honor  me  with  your  attention  upon  this  important  question,  not  to  be  staggered 
with  the  proposition  for  the  qualification  of  voters  which  I  am  about  to  explain ; 
bcciusc  I  beffin  by  stilting  that  it  is  entirely  new,  and  therefore  I  know  is  not 
likely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  whom  J  address.  It  may  sko 
be  objected  to  by  those  who  are  against  increasing  the  weight  of  the  people  in  their 
elective  capacity.  Furthennore,  I  admit  that,  after  it  has  been  once  adopted  in  this 
measure,  it  may  be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  election  ;  and  1  am  sure  candor 
can  go  no  further  than  I  am  now  going.     »    ♦     ♦ 

"  Do  your  loril8hi|is  suppose  that  it  is  universal  suffrage  that  I  propose  to  intro- 
duce ?  1  think  that  something  may  be  said  for  universal  suffrage  in  an  educati(»n 
bill.  The  qualification  of  tiiose  who  are  alone  to  levy  the  tax,  requires  that  they 
shall  pay  the  tax  themselves,  which  they  join  in  levying.  I  do  not  propose  uni- 
versal elegibility,  or  election  without  qualification,  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
^he  Sehool  Committee.  Not  at  all.  The  School  Committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  persons  who  pay  as  their  neighlwrs  pay,  and  who  have  no  right  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  neighbors'  pocket  without  at  the  same  time,  in  the  aome  propor- 
tion, putting  their  hands  into  their  own.     •     ♦     ♦ 

'^  But  in  truth  it  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  I  am  anxions  for.  I  propose 
a  qualificjition  for  the  franchise — a  qualification  not  only,  I  am  much  afraid,  infi- 
'Uitely  restricted  in  comparison  with  universal  suflrage — not  only  a  qnalification,  I 
am  sorry  lo  add,  that  will  exclude  a  vast  portion  of  my  industrious,  honest,  worthy, 
fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country — a  qualification  that  will  not  only  keep 
out  from  all  concern  and  all  voice  in  the  afEiirs  of  any  one  parish  or  to«*nship  i 
ofi9t  many  thousands  of  those  who  would  in  every  other  respect  be  most  fit  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  these  Sehool  Committees^ — but  a  qualification  to 
restricted  that,  when  I  state  the  nature  of  it,  your  lordships  will  at  once  pereeiTe 
diow  peculiarly  appropriate  it  is,  where  the  qU(.«tion  is  about  choosing  a  commitli-s 
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lor  anperintcnding  the  Affaira  of  a  school.    In  a  word,  /  propose  an  education 
qwdifieation.     *     *     * 

**  1  propose,  then,  to  take  those  men  who  have  given  a  proof  that  they  are  of 
sober  habits — that  they  are  of  industrious  lives — that  they  are  friends  to  educa- 
tion— ^that  they  have  made  efforts  to  educate  theniselves ;  men  who,  to  a  certain 
eitent,  have  proHted  by  their  successful  efforts,  and  have  aU'eady,  to  a  certain 
extent,  become  educated  men." 

He  had  more  confidence  now  than  on  any  former  occasion;  at 
least  he  expressed  more  at  the  close  of  his  speech ;  appealing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  his  audience : — 

**  I  have  sanguine  hopes  of  the  success  of  this  measure.  If  it  be  well  admin- 
btered — if  education  continue  popular  in  this  countr}' — if  nothing  be  done  to  miso 
the  spirit  either  of  political  faction,  or,  above  all,  of  religious  discard  in  the  coureo 
of  the  passing  of  the  bill — and  if,  after  It  has  passed  and  come  into  operation, 
tliose  feelings  shall  continue  which  take  their  rise  out  of  a  common,  and  universal, 
and  truly  wise,  as  well  as  truly  Christian  regard  for  the  right  instruction  of  the 
people — then  I  verily  believe  that  the  legislature,  which  has  passed  the  measure, 
will  be  acknowledged,  in  all  time  to  come,  as  having  bestowed  the  greatest  bless- 
ing tliat  ever  lawgivers  conferred  upon  a  nation,  and  all  generations  of  mankind, 
in  all  ages,  pointing  to  this  Parliament,  will  magnify  and  venerate  its  name.'' 

These  reasonable  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  but  Lord  Brougham 
did  not  despair.  Finding  the  government  disposed  to  bring  in  a  meas- 
ure of  its  own — by  which  tlie  annual  grant  for  educational  puq>oses 
would  be  increased,  and  that  special  aid  would  be  given  to  Teachers' 
Seminaries,  and  that  the  entire  expenditure  would  be  made  under  gov- 
ernmental inspection,  Lord  Brougham,  in  1838,  in  a  meeting  of  his 
friends  in  the  same  room  where,  thirty  years  before,  (in  1808,)  he  pre- 
sided and  proposed  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  in  1839,  in  a  published  ^^  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
on  National  Education,*^  urged  a  co-operation  with  the  government  in 
carrying  out  its  policy,  as  the  only  practicable  scheme. 

'^  It  is  certain  that,  as  things  now  stand,  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the  com- 
mnnity  is  unhappily  split  upon  this  mighty  question,  are  resolved  that  we  should 
have  no  system  of  education  at  all — no  naUonal  plan  for  training  teachers,  and 
thereby  making  the  schools,  that  stud  the  country  all  over,  deserve  the  name  they 
bear — no  national  plan  for  training  young  children  to  virtuous  habits,  and  thereby 
rooting  out  crimes  from  the  land.  And  this  interdict,  under  which  both  parties 
join  in  laying  their  country,  is  by  each  pronounced  to  be  necessary  for  the  sacred 
interests  of  religion.  Of  religion !  Oh,  gracious  God !  Was  ever  the  name  of 
thy  holy  ordinances  so  impjously  profaned  before  7  Was  ever,  before,  thy  best  gifl 
to  man,  his  reason,  so  bewildered  by  blind  bigotry,  or  savage  intolerance,  or  wild 
fimaticism — bewildered  so  as  to  curse  the  very  light  thou  hast  caused  to  shine  be- 
fore his  steps — bewildered  so  as  not  to  perceive  that  any  and  every  religion  must 
flourish  best  in  the  tutored  mind,  and  that,  by  whomsoever  instructed  in  secular 
things,  thy  word  can  better  be  sown  in  a  soil  prepared,  than  in  one  abandoned 
through  neglect  to  the  inexorable  influence  of  the  evil  Spirit  7 

**  But  how  long  is  the  country  to  suffer  that  its  best  interests  shall  be  sacrifleod  to 
this  polemical  strife  7  Rather  let  me  ask,  how  long  are  we,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, to  betray  our  duty,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power,  easily  and  extensively, 
and  with  a  very  little  self-denial,  satisfactorily  to  perform  it? 

^*Let  the  people  be  taught,  pay  I.  I  care  little,  in  compnriRon,  who  is  to  tench 
them.  Lf  t  the  grand  machine  of  national  education  be  framed  and  set  to  work, 
and  I  should  even  view  without  alarm  the  tendency  of  its  fiist  movements  toward 
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giving  help  to  the  power  of  the  clergy.  How  ?  jiut  as  my  friend  Jamei  Watt, 
when  he  has  constructed  some  noble  steam-engine,  which  is  to  bear  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  her  trade,  the  light  of  science  and  helps  of  art,  into  the  heart 
of  a  distant  continent,  views  without  discomposure  the  piston-rod  swerve  from  the 
perpendicular,  well  assured  that  the  contrary  flexure  of  the  circles,  his  illiistrioas 
lather's  exquisite  invention,  has  provided  a  speedy  adjustment ;  and  sees  with  still 
less  apprehension  the  divergency  of  the  balls,  aware  that  the  yet  more  re6ned  pro- 
vision of  the  Fame  great  mind  has  rendered  that  very  centrifugal  force  the  oanse 
of  its  own  counteraction,  and  prepared  a  remedy  in  exact  proporfion  to  the  disturb- 
ance, — just  so  sh«)uld  I  see  unmoved  the  supposed  tendency  of  a  National  School 
Bill  to  increase  clerical  ascendancy,  being  quite  sure  that  the  very  act  of  spreading 
knowledge,  which  seems  to  increase  the  disturbing  influence,  most,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  its  own  operation,  control  its  evil  ^feots  upon  onr  social  system. 

I  know  that  nothing  like  a  provision  has  been  any  where  made  for  infiuit  trun- 
ing,  by  far  the  most  essential  branch  of  tuition, — the  one  to  provide  which  is  the 
duty  of  our  rulers,  above  every  other  duty  imperative  upon  them,  and  which,  if 
they  discharge  not,  they  forfeit  their  title  to  rule.  But  if  they  have  not  discharged 
that  duty,  if  they  have  planted  no  schools  where  the  habits  of  virtue  may  be  in- 
duced, stretched  forth  no  hand  to  extirpate  the  germs  of  vioe— they  have  kept  open 
other  Bcboob  where  vice  is  taught  with  never-foiling  success — used  both  hands  in- 
cessantly to  stifle  the  seeds  of  virtue  ere  yet  they  had  time  to  sprout — laid  down 
many  a  hot-bed  where  the  growth  of  crime  in  all  its  rank  luxuriance  is  assiduously 
forced.  The  infant  scuool  languishes,  which  a  paternal  government  would 
have  cherished  ;  but  Newgate  flourishes — Newgate,  with  her  thousand  oelb  to  cor- 
rupt their  youthful  inmates ;  seducing  the  guiltless,  confirming  the  depraved.  The 
INFANT  SCHOOL  IS  CLOSED,  whioh  a  patcmal  government  would  have  opened  wide 
to  all  its  children.  But  the  penitentiary,  day  and  night,  yawns  to  engulph  the  vic- 
tims of  our  stepmother  system, — the  penitentiary  where  repentance  and  penance 
should  rather  be  performed  by  the  real  authors  of  their  fall.  The  infant  school 
RECEIVES  NO  INNOCENTS  whom  it  might  train  or  might  hold  fast  to  natural  vhloe; 
but  the  utterly  execrable,  the  altoget]ber  abominable  hulk,  lies  moored  in  the  fooe 
of  the  day  which  it  darkens,  within  sight  of  the  land  which  it  insults,  riding  on 
the  waters  which  it  stains  with  every  unnatural  excess  of  infernal  pollution,  tri- 
umphant over  all  morals !  And  shall  civilized,  shall  free,  shall  Christian  rulers, 
any  longer  pause,  any  more  hesitate,  before  they  amend  their  wars,  and  attempt, 
though  late  yet  seriously,  to  discharge  the  first  of  their  duties  7  Or  shall  we,  call- 
ing ourselves  the  friends  to  human  improvement  balance  any  longer,  upon  some 
party  interest,  some  sectarian  punctilio,  or  even  some  refined  scruple,  when  the 
means  are  within  our  reach  to  redeem  the  time  and  do  that  which  is  most  blessed 
in  the  sight  of  God,  most  beneficial  to  man  7  Or  shall  it  be  said  that  between  the 
claims  of  contending  factions  in  church  or  in  State,  the  Legislature  stands  par- 
alyzed, and  puts  not  forth  its  hand  to  save  the  people  placed  by  Providence  under 
its  care,  lest  ofiense  be  given  to  some  of  the  knots  cX  theologians  who  bewilder  its 
ears  with  their  noise,  as  they  have  bewildered  their  own  brains  with  their  contro- 
versies? Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care  !  Be  well  assured, 
that  the  contempt  lavished  for  centuries  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  where 
the  council  disputed  on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was 
thundering  at  the  gate,  will  be  as  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout 
iX  universal  scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  sind  up  against  you,  if  yon 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman,— eufier  the  parent  of 
all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking, — him  who  covers 
over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on  which  he 
preys, — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  still  and  make  no 
head  againut  him,  u|M)n  the  vain  pretext,  to  soothe  your  indolence,  that  your  action 
is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty  speculation,  that  by 
playing  a  party  game,  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting  professors  to  your 
selfish  purposes ! 

Let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  hope  it  through  ITis  might  and  under  His 
blessing  who  commanded  the  little  children  to  be  brought  unto  Ilim,  and  that  wm9 
of  any  family  of  mankind  should  be  forbidden ;  of  Ilim  who  has  promised  the 
ch(Moefft  gifts  of  His  Father's  kingdom  to  those  who  in  good  earnest  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves !" 
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The  policy,  thus  eloquently  urged,  was  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  and  from  year  to  year  since,  1830, 
the  annual  grant  for  educational  purposes,  (including  Science  and  Art.) 
has  been  increased  from  £30,000  till  it  reached  in  1858  nearly  £1,000,- 
000,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  now  applied  includes  most  of  the  items 
of  school  expenditure— school  buildings,  furniture,  books,  maps,  teach- 
ers, and  inspection ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  application  of  this  sum 
stimulates  parents  and  benevolent  individuals  to  a  still  larger  contri- 
bution. Comprehensive  as  are  the  objects  already  embraced  in  the 
governmental  grant,  earnest  and  liberal  as  are  efforts  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  in  establishing  and  supporting  schools,  the  re- 
sults do  not  realize  all  the  legitimate  aims  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  like  that  for  which  Lord  Brougham  again  labored  in  1854. 

Id  the  meantime,  Lord  Brougham  took  up  another  subject,  which 
showed  the  nation  what  a  small  amount  it  would  require  to  establish 
schools  in  each  parish,  in  comparison  with  the  immense  sums  squan- 
dered on  royalty  and  royal  pensions.  This  was  rather  a  delicate 
question  to  treat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  just  after  the 
accession  of  a  female  sovereign,  (for  her  present  majesty  had  only 
come  to  the  throne  that  year ;)  but  no  motives  of  false  gallantry 
could  divert  Lord  Brougham  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  im- 
portant public  duty.  A  brief  extract  from  his  speech  on  the  Civil 
List,  delivered  Dec.  20,  1831,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  boldness  with 
which  he  denounced  the  encroachments  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in 
recent  years  on  the  public  revenue.  In  speaking  of  the  scale  of  mag- 
nitude on  which  the  nation  had  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  &c,  in  reply  to  a  certain  "explanation"  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  asked,  with  one  of  his  peculiar  twitch- 
es, ^Was  ever  yet  displayed  such  astonishing  unacquaintance  with 
princely  natures  f  The  heir  apparent  live  upon  the  reduced  Cornish 
revenue  I  The  Prince  of  Wales  never  came  to  Parliament  for  money  ? 
Why,  within  seven  years  of  his  birth,  the  expenses  of  the  Kintji^s  fam- 
ily were  given  as  a  reason  for  debts  of  half  a  million  having  been 
incurred,  which  the  country  immediately  paid ;  and  in  nine  years 
more  the  same  plea  obtained  a  still  larger  sum,  with  an  addition  of 
£100,000  a  year  to  the  final  settlement  of  1760 !  But  grant  that,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales^  coming  in  esse  and  during  his  minority,  there 
was  no  specific  application  made  to  I'arliament  on  his  behalf,  the 
instant  he  came  of  age  a  message  was  sent  down  and  a  sum  of  £50,- 
000  a  year  granted  over  and  above  the  revenues  of  the  dutcbj — 
those  revenues  which  we  are  told  preclude  all  occasion  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament     From  the  hour  that  he  became  of  an  age  to  be 
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capable  of  spending  money ^  the  public  treasure  was  lavished  in  pro- 
viding for  his  support,  and  in  enormous  sums  from  time  to  time  to 
pay  his  dehtsP 

The  liberality  thus  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  contrasted 
strangely  with  its  niggardliness  to  the  people  who  had  to  pay  all ; 
although  even  Lord  Brougham  was  unwilling  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
on  so  delicate  a  subject,  before  an  audience  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  personally  interested  in  maintaining  the  expenditure  com- 
plained of.     Those  who  read  his  lordship^s  speech  will  see,  however, 
tliat  he  said  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any  thinking  person  that,  where 
money  was  lavished  in  such  fabulous  sums  on  persons  most  of  whom 
(lid  nothing  but  spend  all  they  got,  surely  a  decent  amount  ought  to 
have  been  allowed  to  those  best  entitled  to  it,  for  so  useful  a  purpose 
as  the  improvement  of  their  minds.     This  enormous  prodigality  will 
be  still  more  apparent  from  a  few  facts  and  statistics  from  parliament- 
ary returns,  which  we  will  here  note  parenthetically.     The  most  re- 
cent return  within  our  reach,  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  March  23, 
1842.     According  to  this  the  annual  direct  cost  of  royality  in  England 
was  $3,845,825 ;  and  the  cost  has  vastly  increased  since.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  items : — ^The  Queen's  privy  purse,  salaries  of  the 
household,  tradesmen's  bills,  <&c.,  $1,060,825 ;  Prince  Albert's  annuity, 
$150,000;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  $135,000;  royal  parks 
(Hyde,  St.  James,  and  Green,)  $380,000  ;  Windsor  Great  Park,  and 
farm   buildings^   $450,000.      The   lord  steward   of  the   household, 
a  sort  of  head  cook,  receives  $10,000  a  year.     Her  majesty's  postil- 
lions, coachmen,  and  footmen  alone  cost  $62,815  per  annum.     Next, 
there  is  the  pension  list,  the  details  of  which  seem  scarcely  credible. 
It  embraces  a  large  number  of  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children, 
besides  all  who  can  pretend  to  any  lawful  ties  of  consanguinity  to 
any  member  of  the  royal  family.     Thus,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charles  U.,  has  a  salary  of 
$42,000  from  the  excise  revenue,  and  $17,000  from  the  post  office 
revenue.     The  wealthy  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  owner  of  thousands 
of  broad  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  country,  while  thousands  of 
honest,  hard-working  men  have  no  acre,  has  his  two  sisters  on  the 
pension  list,  receiving  thousands  annually  of  the  money  wrung,  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  from  the  poor.     Those  who  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  other  peers  who  have  similar  advantages,  will  hardly  won- 
der, after  all,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  never  regarded  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  with  much  favor. 

For  similar  reasons,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
state  church  desire  to  have  whatever  smattering  of  education  the 
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poor  are  to  receive  given  under  their  own  auspices,  for  there  would 
be  danger  that  a  liberal  amount  of  secular  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
imparted  bj  persons  independent  of  the  clergy,  would  lead  to  too 
dose  a  scrutiny  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  If  the  people  gener- 
ally were  made  intelligent,  they  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  church 
might  dispense  with  a  somewhat  smaller  revenue  than  $52,420,735 — 
at  least  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  could  support  themselves 
comfortably  on  a  less  annual  sum  than  $1,030,235  between  them.  It 
b  very  well  to  regard  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
a  meek  and  pious  prelate,  and  principal  successor  of  the  apostles ; 
but,  if  it  were  generally  understood  that,  for  being  thus  meek,  pious, 
&C.,  he  is  paid  a  revenue  of  $138,000,  his  preaching,  when  he  does 
preach,  in  praise  of  poverty  and  resignation,  and  against  wealth  and 
luxury,  would  be  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  in  its  moral  effect  Even 
if  we  had  space  to  spare,  it  would  be  needless  to  add  any  thing  to 
this — we  need  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  sinecures  or  pluralities — 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  how  it  is,  that  in  reading  Lord 
Brougham's  speeches  in  favor  of  education,  his  most  uncompromising 
opponents  are  dukes,  marquises,  and  bishops — the  very  parties  who 
owe  most  to  the  people ;  and  the  same  facts  and  figures  will  afford  us 
not  a  little  aid  in  examining,  at  the  dose  of  our  article,  the  results 
which  his  lordship  has  been  able  to  accomplish  by  his  unceasing  and 
indefatigable  labors,  extended,  as  they  have  been,  over  a  period  of 
half  a  century. 

In  1838  Lord  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Can- 
ada. In  each  of  his  three  speeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Jan.  1 8,  Feb.  2,  and  Feb.  8,  respectively,  he  ably  defended  the  colo- 
nists, and  vindicated  their  claims  to  fair  representation ;  warning  the 
government  against  the  possibility  of  another  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  calling  on  the  nation  to  be  prepared  for  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  separation.  The  closing  sentence  of  his  speech  of  Feb.  8, 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  if  only  for  the  wise,  philosophic,  and  humane 
sentiments  which  it  breathes ;  but  we  have  the  further  reason  for  tran- 
scribing  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  go  to  prove 
that,  let  Lord  Brougham's  subject  be  what  it  may,  if  it  has  any  con- 
nection with  human  rights,  or  the  relations  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  his  manly  and  eloquent  voice  is  sure  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  "  My  prayer  is,"  says  the  chancellor,  "  that  we  may  so  order 
our  policy  with-  respect  to  North  America,  as,  when  the  hour  of  sepa- 
ration does  arrive — and  sooner  or  later,  by  common  consent,  come  it 
must — we  may  be  found  to  have  done  nothing  that  shall  leave 
wounds  to  rankle ;  but  that  the  relation  of  colony  and  mother-coun- 
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try — ^tho  relation  of  temporary  dependence  and  sovereignty — on  either 
hand  ceasing  in  the  cause  of  nature,  other  relations  may  be  substi- 
tuted of  one  free  state  with  another — not  enemies  but  friends,  and  in 
the  honest  emulation  of  rivals,  running  together  the  great  race  of  social 
improvement,  with  an  emulation  which  the  high  descent  of  the  new 
state  makes  her  worthy  of  sustaining  with  the  old.** 

A  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  his  eloquent  appeal,  made  in  the  same  place  and  year,  on 
behalf  of  the  Negro  apprentices  of  the  West  Indies.  Here  there 
was  no  '*  high  descent "  to  enlist  his  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  vie* 
tims  of  oppression.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the  weak 
were  cruelly  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  strong.  The  news  had 
just  arrived  in  England  that  eleven  female  slaves  had  been  brutally 
flogged,  and  then  forced  to  work  on  the  tread-mill  until  exhausted 
nature  could  stand  the  torture  no  longer.  Even  the  famous  speech 
of  Burke  on  the  Begum  charge  contains  no  more  startling  burst  of 
indignant,  impassioned  eloquence  than  the  following : — 

^*  A«k  yoa  if  crimes  like  thete,  murderoui  in  their  legal  nature,  at  well  as 
frightful  in  their  aspect,  passed  unnoticed ;  if  inquiry  was  neglected  to  be  made 
respecting  these  deaths  in  a  prison  ?  No  such  thing !  The  forms  of  justice  were, 
on  this  head,  peremptory,  even  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  those  forms,  the  hand- 
maids of  justice,  were  present,  though  their  sacred  mistress  was  far  away.  The 
coroner  duly  attended ;  his  jury  was  regularly  fmpanneled  :  eleven  inquisitions 
were  made  in  order,  and  eleven  verdicts  returned.  Murder  I  manslaughter ! 
misdemeanor  !  misconduct !  No— but  ^  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God  ! '  A  He  1 
a  perjury  !  a  blasphemy  !  The  visitation  of  God !  Yes ;  for  it  is  amongst  the 
most  awful  of  those  visitations  by  which  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Uis  will  are  m}*s- 
terionsly  accomplished^  that  he  sometimes  arms  the  wicked  with  power  to  oppren 
the  guiltless ;  and  if  there  be  any  visitation  more  dreadful  than  another — any  which 
more  tries  the  fiuth  and  vexes  the  reason  of  erring  mortals — it  is  when  Heaven 
showers  down  upon  earth  the  plague,  not  of  scorpions,  or  pestilence,  or  lamiur, 
or  war,  but  of  unjust  judges  and  perjured  jurors;  wretches  who  pervert  the 
law  to  wreak  their  personal  vengeance,  or  compass  tlieir  sordid  ends,  forswearing 
themselves  on  the  gospels  of  God,  to  the  end  that  injustice  may  prevail  and  the 
innocent  be  destroyed  ! '' 

More  recently,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Hindoos,  with  equal 
zeal  and  eloquence.  A  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Leeds,  on  the 
use  of  torture  in  India,  only  four  years  before  the  recent  Sepoy  rebel- 
jion  broke  out  (April,  1853,)  has  since  proved  remarkably  prophetic 
Ue  was  coarsely  assailed  at  the  time,  by  the  Tory  press,  for  what  was 
designated  his  **  violent  and  most  uncalled-for  attack  ^  on  the  Ck>m- 
pany's  government  While  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  the  Hin- 
doo, as  it  were,  to  his  face,  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  America,  through 
her  favorite  song- writer.  "  We  are  treating  the  Hindoo  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  says  the  eloquent  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  man 
"as  our  ancestors  treated  the  rod  man  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  former,  strong  as  he  is,  and  doubtless    conscious   of   his 
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strength,  will  not  Bubmit  much  longer.  Already  he  has  sworn,  on 
the  altar  of  his  country,  that  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  endure  such  wrongs,  as  the  recent  investiga- 
tion* has  brought  to  light  as  being  constantly  inflicted  on  the  people 
of  India,  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  their  friends  and  protectors,  with- 
out a  terrible  effort  to  avenge  them  and  be  free ;  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  hate  us  accordingly — that  the  majority  detest  our 
rule,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  our  scepter  broken,  it  is  idle  to  deny. 
I  find  no  language  which,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  subject,  so  truth- 
fully and  eloquently  describes  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  us 
at  the  present  moment,  as  that  which  an  American  poet,  the  author, 
I  believe,  of  "  Woodman  spare  that  tree,"f  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  red  man,  in  his  Indian  poem  : " — 

^^  Rifi^ht  they  forget  while  itrength  they  feel ; 
Oar  blood  they  drain,  our  land  they  steal ; 
And  should  the  vanquished  Indian  kneel. 

They  spurn  him  from  their  sight ! 
Be  set  for  ever  in  disgrace. 
The  glory  of  the  red  man^s  race. 
If  from  the  foe  we  turn  our  fiioe. 

Or  safety  seek  in  flight ! " 

But  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  give  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  multifarious  labors  of  Lord  Brougham  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
civilization.  The  limits  of  our  article  preclude  us  from  noticing 
many  of  his  best  and  most  eloquent  eflforts  ;  and,  in  the  brief  space 
which  now  remains,  we  can  do  little  more  than  allude  to  speeches  and 
publications,  a  due  consideration  of  which  would  require  a  much 
larger  paper  than  the  whole  of  the  present  rapid  sketch.  Busily  as 
he  was  engaged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  after  retiring  from  office,  in 
1834,  he  found  time  to  annotate  and  publish  an  excellent  edition  of 
Paley's  ^Natural  Theology ^^  He  was  thus  instrumental  in  rendering 
a  work  popular  which  hitherto  had  been  comparatively  neglected. 
In  1839  he  went  again  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  examine  person- 
ally the  progress  of  education ;  so  that  he  might  embody  in  his  own 
plans  any  improvements  which  he  found  in  the  new  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  collect  such  facts  and  statistics  as  he 
thought  would  aid  him  in  convincing  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  that  its 
prejudices  against  instructing  the  people  w^re  unfounded.  In  the 
midst  of  his  labors,  during  this  visit,  he  found  leisure  to  write  an 
elaborate  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  which,  though 
published  anonymously,  attracted  attention  throughout  Europe,  having 
been   immediately  translated   into    French  and  German.     So  well 

' _    

*  A  fovemment  inquiry  regarding  the  ase  of  torture.       t  George  P.  Morris. 
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pleased  was  he  with  the  reception  every  where  given  him  bj  the 
French  during  his  travels  and  inquiries  amongst  tliem,  that  he  de- 
termined to  spend  all  the  time  he  could  spare,  from  the  great  work  of 
his  life,  in  France.  With  this  view,  he  purchased  the  beautiful  villa 
Louise  Elconore,  near  Cannes,  in  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
commenced  to  reside  there  in  1840.  Tbe  agitation  of  the  Com  Law 
League  had  now  created  considerable  excitement  in  England.  Lord 
Brougham,  having  never  liked  displays  of  physical  force,  however 
anxious  at  all  times  to  aid  the  people  in  claiming  their  rights, 
denounced  the  movement  as  unconstitutional.  This  lost  him  much 
of  his  popularity.*  In  accordance  with  the  same  views,  he  voted,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1844,  against  the  writ  of  error  in 
the  case  of  O'Conncll ;  t.  e.,  in  favor  of  confirming  the  sentence  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  passed  by  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  against  the 
great  Irish  agitator,  who  was  just  then  in  prison  with  his  fellow  **  con- 
spirators.'' It  seemed  strange  to  find  his  vote  in  the  minority  against 
a  man  who,  like  himself,  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  whom  he  had  always  zealously  and  powerfully  aided,  not  only  in 
favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but  also  the  abolition  of  tithes,  penal 
laws,  <&c  But  O'Connell  never  thought  any  thing  the  worse  of  him 
for  it ;  knowing  that,  while  delivering  his  most  eloquent  speeches  in 
denunciation  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  he  would  have  voted  against 
any  infraction  of  the  laws,  as  he  did  in  the  present  instance.  **  It  is 
simply  a  whim  of  Brougham's,'*  said  O'Connell.  "  His  many  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  designed  to  break  the  fetters 
which  bound  her  mind  as  well  as  her  body— his  manly  cooperation 
with  myself  when  it  was  almost  treason  to  advocate  liberty  of  con- 
science— are  sufficient  evidence,  notwithstanding  his  recent  vote,  that 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place." 

In   1854,  Lord  Brougham  made  another,  and  probably  his  last, 
effort  to  introduce  a  system  of  National  Education,  which  should  in- 

*  It  it  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  it  any  man  in  England,  at  the  present  day,  wbom 
the  people  would  obey  sooner.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  occurred  about  two  years  sfo, 
during  the  Sunday  riots  in  London.  On  one  occasion  the  crowd  of  working  meo  droTe  tbs 
police  out  of  Hyde  Park.  The  authorities  utterly  failed  to  prevent  or  dissuade  them  from 
acts  of  violence.  Just  as  they  were  bidding  de6ance  to  the  magistrates  and  police  inspectors, 
the  venerable  Lord  Brougham  happened  to  be  passing ;  be  approachetl  and  addressed  them  a 
few  gentle  words  of  advice.  "Who  are  you  1"  cried  the  ringleader.  *' Your  old  friend, 
Iiord  Brougham."  The  effect  was  magical.  AAer  giving  three  hearty  cheers  for  Brongbam, 
and  pledging  themselves  like  one  man  to  do  any  thing  be  told  them,  they  dispersed  at  otice. 
This  incident  will  remind  the  classic  reader  of  Virgil's  beautiful  comparison. 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  popuio  cnm  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saeritque  animis  ignoble  vulgus ; 
lamque  laces  et  saxa  volant,  furor  arma  ministrat 
Tom.  piete  gravem  ac  merltis  si  fortd  virum  quern 
Conspezere,  silent,  arrectitique  auribtu  astarU  : 
lUe  refit  dictls  animogf  ttpectora  mulett. 
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dude  the  principles  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  practice  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  people,  since  1833,  and  at  the  same  timo 
embrace  such  additional  features  as  the  experience  of  other  countricit, 
and  the  still  amazing  destitution  of  educational  facilities  in  certain 
localities  of  England  and  Wales,  showed  to  be  desirable  and  necessa- 
ry, lie  had  seen,  in  1831,  the  Government  appoint  a  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education  for  Ireland,  and  the  annual  grant  of  £4,000  for 
schools  in  Ireland  increased,  from  year  to  year,  till  it  reached,  in 
1854,  the  sum  of  £215,000.  Ue  had  seen  the  House  of  CommonS| 
in  1833,  make  an  annual  grant  of  £20,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
new  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  £10,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury — 
he  had  seen  these  sums  expended,  as  had  heen  suggested  by  him  in 
1818,  through  the  two  school  societies,  the  National,  and  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign,  lie  had  seen,  in  1835,  a  special  grant  of  £10,000 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  normal  and  model 
schools  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which,  in  his  speech 
in  that  year,  he  showed  **  would  lead  to  the  indefinite  improvement 
of  education,  and  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  England ;  ^  and  ho 
had  seen  this  sum,  and  still  larger  appropriations  by  government,  ap- 
plied to  aid  the  establishment  of  training  schools,  until,  in  1854,  there 
were  forty-one  such  institutions,  erected  at  an  expense  of  over  $3,000,- 
000,  and  requiring  and  receiving  an  annual  expenditure  of  over 
8150,000  for  their  support.  lie  had  seen,  in  1830,  the  Government 
instituting  a  Committee  of  Education  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  author- 
izing a  system  of  governmental  inspection  of  all  schools  aided  out  of 
the  public  grants,  until  the  Committee  has  since  been  converted  into 
an  Educational  Department,  the  president  of  which  is  a  Cabinet  officer. 
He  had  seen  the  subject  of  scientific  and  artistic  education  not  only 
introduced  into  mechanic  institutions  and  working-men^s  classes,  but 
into  the  universities,  old  and  new,  and  a  department  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, with  a  central  school  of  mining,  a  museum  of  economical 
geology,  and  local  schools,  erected  and  supported  by  the  Government, 
at  an  annual  expense  of  over  £86,000.  He  had  seen  the  manage- 
ment of  public  charities  investigated,  their  abuses  exposed,  and  to 
some  extent  remedied,  their  annual  income  increased  and  made  more 
efiicacious  in  the  education  of  the  country.  To  secure  the  progress  al- 
ready made,  and  give  additional  impulse  and  truer  direction.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  1854,  introduced  the  subject  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  and  the  4th  of  August,  by  a  speech,  and  em- 
Ixwiied  the  substance  of  his  suggestions  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  "we  give  entire,     {Sec  p.  513.) 
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In  185«3,  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  some  papers  he  had  written, 
giving  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  nature  of  light  The 
same  contributions  met  with  a  similar  recognition  from  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Naples,  and  they  were  published  in  the 
*^ Transactions^  of  the  Academy  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  British 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Not  content  with  these  honors  in  the  field  of 
science,  he  published  an  ^^ Analytical  View  of  Newton's  *  Principia  * " 
in  1855,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Routh.  His  lordship  had  previous- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  as  a  biographer.  Be- 
tween 1839  and  1843  he  published  his  **  Sketches  of  Statesmen  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III.,"  which  were  followed  in  1845 
by  his  "Zt I'M  of  Men  of  Letters  vfho  flourished  in  the  time  of  George 
III."  These  were  extensively  read,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
His  ^^Philosophers  of  the  Time  of  George  III,"  written  about  the 
same  period,  is  another  work  of  similar  character,  which  has  also 
taken  its  position  among  the  classics  of  our  language.  Each  of  these 
three  works  may  be  regarded  as  a  picture  gallery  of  the  master- 
spirits, not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe.  His  ^Political  Econ- 
omy "  is  the  least  read  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  learned  and  pro- 
found work;  and  its  valuable  suggestions  and  judicious  practical 
observations  should  always  secure  it  a  place  in  the  larger  editions  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings.  His  translation  of  Demosthenes'  ^Cher- 
sonese Oration  "  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  elegant 
our  literature  can  boast  of;  and  there  is  no  finer  or  more  instructive 
specimen  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  any  modern  language  than  his 
^''Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,"  Addison's  criticisms, 
in  the  " Spectator"  on  Milton's  " Paradise  Lost"  are  perhaps  the 
only  English  critical  essays  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  this  ad- 
mirable **  Dissertation"  as  a  source  of  instruction  and  pleasure  to  the 
classical  student. 

Although  Lord  Brougham  is  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he  has 
by  no  means  abandoned  his  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  abated  one 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration.  So 
recently  as  the  eighteenth  of  last  May,  he  read  a  paper,  before  the 
French  Academy,  entitled  ^^ Analytical  and  Experimental  Inquiry  on 
the  Cells  of  Bees"  which  received  unqualified  praise  from  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  Euro])e.  In  1857,  as  president,  he  inau- 
gurated the  first  meeting  of  the  "National  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science"  at  Birmingham,  by  a  Discourse,  which 
breathes  all  the  rhetorical  vigor  of  his  early  days,  and  unfolds  a  scheme 
of  associated  labor  by  which  all  the  great  reforms  in  England — in  juris- 
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prudence,  law,  public  health,  and  social  economy — will  be  carried  on 
when  in  the  course  of  evenU  he  has  entered  into  his  rest. 

Like  most  of  the  great  master-spirits  of  the  world,  Lord  Brougham, 
who  has  battled  so  hard  and  done  so  much,  in  order  that  unborn 
generations  might  be  able,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  education,  is  himself  childless.  No  man  now 
living  has  stronger  claims  on  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  every 
friend  of  human  progress — of  all  who  sympathize  with  the  oppressed, 
and  yearn  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor — than  the 
venerable  orator,  author,  philosopher,  scholar,  and  philanthropist, 
whose  long  life  and  valuable  labors  we  have  thus  imperfectly 
sketched. 

Since  the  foregoing  memoir  was  in  type,  we  have  read  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  for  1868."  At  this  meeting  Lord  Brougham,  on  retiring  from 
the  presidency,  read  a  discourse  on  the  service  which  the  Popular 
Press  and  Literature  of  the  age  could  render  and  was  rendering  for 
popular  enlightenment,  for  which  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  present,  predicted  a  circulation  as  wide  and  as  beneficent  as 
his  discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  record  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  which 
greeted,  every  where,  the  presence  of  this  "  Patriarch  of  Philanthropy." 
In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  in  inaugurating  the  As- 
sociation, the  Earl  of  Sbaftsbury  remarked : — 

"  I  am  called  upon  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Brongham — (great  cheer- 
ing)— ^to  the  noble  lord  who  filled  last  year  the  office  of  presideot,  and  to  whom 
we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  foundation  of  the  society,  (hear,  hear.) 
and  for  the  good  condact  and  success  that  has  marked  its  progress.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  think  that  I  might  stop  here,  and  be  content  with  having  named  him  for  your 
acceptance ;  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  we 
should  not  say  at  least  a  few  words  in  gratitude  and  respect  for  that  noble  and 
generous  career  that  has  marked  him  from  his  earliest  days  down  to  the  period  at 
which  he  now  stands  before  you.  (Great  cheering.)  Let  me  only  indicate  his 
great  and  valuable  services  in  stirring  up  the  country  to  the  immense  value,  to 
the  still  more  immense  necessity,  of  national  education.  ( Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 
Let  me  recall  to  you  his  great,  generous,  mighty,  unwearied — and  now,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod — successful  endeavors  for  the  mitigation  of  the  biggest  wrong  that 
ever  desolated  and  disgraced  mankind — that  horrible  and  atrocious  traffic  in  human 
flesh.  (Loud  applause.)  Is  there  a  single  effort  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race  that  has  not  his  sympathy  7  Nay,  I  say,  is  there  a  single  efibrt  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  that  has  not,  so  far  as  he  can  give  it,  his 
co-operation  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  And  well  he  might  say,  according  to  the  language 
of  ancient  times — and  that  which  no  ancient  could  truly  have — ^  I  am  a  man,  and 
nothing  that  affects  the  interests  of  mankind  is,  or  ever  can  be,  foreign  to  my  af- 
fections.' (Loud  applause.)  And  mark  him  in  his  advancing  years.  They  do 
not  produce  apon  him  the  effect  they  produce  upon  ordinary  men.  His  advancing 
years  seem  only  to  lead  him  to  a  renewal  of  those  great  efforts,  to  the  exhibitions 
of  that  masterly  eloquence,  and  to  those  great  and  vigorous  sympathies,  that  char- 
acterized all  the  efforts  of  his  earliest  youth.  (Applause.)  And  then,  when  we 
see  him  stand  before  us  the  patriarch  of  philanthropy — (hear,  hear) — in  a  green 
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old  age,  entering  upon  a  new  career  that  even  now  seems  to  set  nt  a  distance  all 
the  younger  portions  of  the  community,  let  us  as  one  man  rise  and  express  our 
thanks  to  him  for  the  great  services  be  has  rendered,  with  a  hearty  wish  that  be 
may  long  enjoy  the  honors  he  has  achieved,  and  a  still  more  hearty  wish  that  be 
may  be  spared  by  the  blessing  of  God  for  further  sympathy,  counsel,  and  co-openip 
tion  in  every  gocxi  word  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  races.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.)^ I  therefore  propose  for  your  acceptance,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Natkunl 
Association  to  be  given  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Brougham,  for  his  services 
as  founder  and  first  president  of  this  Association.     (Loud  applause.'-) 

During  the  session  of  the  Association  in  Liverpool,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  hall  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  at  which  Lord  Brougham 
presided,  which  was  attended  and  addressed  by  several  well-known 
champions  of  popular  enlightenment — Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Cowper,  Hon.  W.  Brown,  and  others.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Brown,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  offered  the  following 
resolution : — 

"  That  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  for  his  kindness  on  this  occasion,  accomponied  with 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  his  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared,  to  adorn 
and  benefit  a  country  in  whose  annals  his  name  must  ever  stand  among  the  fore- 
most of  its  benefactors  as  the  eloquent  and  indefiitigable  advocate  of  progrvwB,  lib* 
erty,  and  education." 

This  vote  was  seconded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  cordially  received,  and  said — 

**  He  could  not  forbear  the  opportunity  to  join  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  who 
has  been  so  pertinently  and  felicitously  styled  the  patriarch  of  popular  instruction 
— ^for  Lord  Brougham,  as  an  earnest  and  effective  advocate  of  pi>palar  educatioo, 
does  not  belong  to  England — he  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

"Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  there  the  chord  which  he  has 
struck  on  the  subject  of  popular  education  and  popular  progress  is  responded  to. 
I  recollect  well,  though  I  was  young  at  that  time,  the  state  of  things  in  1813, 
when  he  first  moved  on  this  subject.  Without  the  limits  of  New  Eni;1and,  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  no  public  legislative  efforts  for  popular  instruction.  The 
voice  which  was  then  sent  from  the  British  Isles  contributed  not  a  little  to  draw 
attention  to  that  subject  in  the  great  states  of  New  York  and  PenuFj'lvania,  and 
throughout  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  now  covered  by  twenty-five  millions  of 
people.  My  lord,  is  it  not  something  that  at  that  early  period  in  your  own  career 
you  should  have  set  in  motion  a  train  of  influences  which  so  distend  and  spread 
over  that  vast  tract,  and  fill  that  vast  population  with  an  intenser  and  a  wiser  in- 
terest in  this,  to  a  republican  government,  most  vital  subject  ?  At  every  step  of 
the  discussion  in  England,  light  and  heat  were  struck  from  the  American  mind 
and  the  American  heart.  Our  English  friends  can  not  imagine  the  interest  and 
the  filial  deference  with  which  we  listen  to  your  great  minds  and  yonr  teachers  on 
every  subject  which  pertains  to  the  progress  and  the  regeneration  of  our  common 
humanity.  (  )  In  the  admirable  discourse  from  Sir  James  Stephens,  to  which 
some  of  us  listened  to-day,  there  was  an  expression — which  I  thought  somewhat 
faint — that  there  still  beat  in  the  heart  of  the  great  nation — which  originally  was 
but  a  colony  of  Britain — something  of  the  filial  piety  of  a  child.  There  is  much 
of  it ;  vastly  more  than  would  be  inferred  from  the  tempest  which  seems  to  be 
raised  when  any  question  concerning  the  relative  prerogatives  c»f  the  two  natkms 
happens  to  be  agitated.  The  enthusiasm  which  a  few  weeks  since  attended  the 
proclamAUon  of  the  fact  that  it  had  become  possible  to  speak  with  and  hear  from 
Old  England  in  the  space  of  sixty  minutes,  that  enormous  enthusiasm,  if  it  was 
not  actually  madness,  which  pervaded  the  entire  American  people,  will  serve  to 
show  that  there  is  a  child^s  heart  on  the  other  side.'^ 
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KOTS. 

RssoLcnoNs  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1854,  by  Lord  Brougham. 

1.  That  the  increase  in  the  means  of  education  for  the  people,  wliich  had  be^in 
a  few  years  before  the  year  1818,  when  the  first  retnms  were  made,  and  had  pro- 
ceedea  steadily  till  the  year  1883,  when  the  next  returns  were  made,  has  been 
continned  since,  althonffh  less  rapidly  as  regards  the  number  of  scliools  and 
teachers,  but  with  considerable  improvement  both  in  the  constitution  of  the  addi- 
tional seminaries,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  : 

2.  That  the  returns  of  1818  give  as  the  number  of  clay  schools  of  all  kinds  19,- 
280,  attended  by  674,883  scholors  ;  of  Sunday  schoola  5,468,  and  Sunday  scliool 
Boholara  425,588  ;  the  returns  of  1888,  88,971  day  schools  and  1.276,947  scholars, 
and  16,828  Sunday  schools  and  1,548,890  scholars  ;  the  returns  ot  1851.  46,042  day 
adiools  and  2,144,878  scholars,  28,514  Sunday  scliools  and  2,407,642  scholars : 

8.  That  the  population  having  increased  during  these  two  periods  fVom 
11,642,688  to  14,886,415  and  17,927,609,  the  proportion  of  the  day  scholars  to  the 
population  in  1818  was  1  in  17.25,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  in  24.40;  in  ls88,  of 
day  scholars  1  in  11.27,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  m  9.2S  ;  in  1851^  of  day  scholars  1 
in  8.86,  of  Sunday  scholars  1  in  7.45  ;  showing  a  more  rapid  increase,  but  more 
especially  of  Sunday  scholars,  in  the  first  period  than  in  the  second,  while  the 
population  has  increased  more  rapidly  dunng  the  second  period ;  its  increase 
oeing  at  the  rate  of  180,000  a  year  during  the  first  period,  and  197,000  a  year 
daring  the  second : 

4.  That  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  returns  of  1818  are  less  than  the 
truth,  that  those  of  1833  have  considerably  greater  omissions,  and  that  thotw;  of 
1851  approach  much  nearer  the  truth  ;  from  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  the  increase  during  the  first  fifteen  years  was  greater  than  the  returns  show, 
that  the  increase  during  the  lost  eij^htcen  years  was  less  than  the  returns  show. 
and  that  the  increase  proceeded  dunng  the  lost  period  at  a  rate  more  dimiuishcu 
than  the  retnms  show : 

5.  That  before  the  year  1883  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  active  exertions  and 
liberal  contributions  of  the  different  c1h*<8cb  of  the  community,  e«jpcciallv  of  the 
\ipper  and  middle  classes,  whether  of  the  Established  Church  or  of  the  t>iMsent- 
«rs,  the  clergy  of  both  church  and  sects  bearing  a  large  share  in  those  pious  and 
ijsefhl  labors : 

6.  That  In  1888  the  plan  was  adopted  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
edncation  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  181S,  of  o^Histing  by  gnmts 
of  money  in  the  planting  of  schools,  but  so  as  to  furnish  only  the  supplies  which 
'were  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  distribute  those  sums  through  the  two 
school  societies,  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  : 

7.  That  the  grants  of  money  have  since  been  largely  increased,  and  tliat  in  1889 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  bein^  formed  to  superintend  tiicir  distribution, 
for  increasing  the  number  of  schools,  it  has  further  applied  them,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruction  given,  to  the  employment  of  inspectors  and  the 
training  of  teachers : 

8.  That  of  the  poorer  and  working  classes,  assumed  to  be  four-fifths  of  the 
population,  the  number  of  children  octween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  are 
8,600.000,  and  at  the  least  require  day  schools  for  one-half,  as  the  number  which 
may  be  expected  to  attend  school,  regard  being  had  to  the  employment  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  in  such  labor  as  children  can  undergo ;  and  that  cx>nsequently 
schools  for  one-eighth  of  the  working  classes  of  the  poor  are  the  least  that  can  be 
considered  as  required  for  the  education  of  those  classes: 

9.  That  the  meims  of  education  provided  are  still  deficient ;  because,  of  the 
2,144,878  day  scholars  now  taught  ut  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  not  more  than  about 
1,550,000  are  taught  at  public  day  schools,  the  remainin/?  500,000  being  taucrht  at 
private  schools,  and  being,  as  well  as  about  50,000  of  those  taught  at  endowed 
public  schools,  children  of  persons  in  the  upper  and  middling  classes,  so  that 
little  more^  than  1,500.000  of  the  day  scholars  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  or 
of  persons  in  the  working  classes ;  and  thus  there  are  only  schools  for  such 
children  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  9.6  of  the  number  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong,  instead  of  1  in  8,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  800,<X>0,  which  must  in- 
erease  by  2O,000  yearly,  accordinf^  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  : 

10.  That  this  deficiency  is  oonsidcrabljr  greater  in  the  large  towns  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  180,000  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  towns  which  have  above  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  only  170,000  in  Uie  rest  of 
the  oonntry ;  the  schools  in  the  great  towns  being  only  for  1  in  11.08  of  the 
working  classes,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  for  1  in  9.2  of  those  classes,  de- 
ducting 50,000  taught  at  endowed  schools : 
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11.  That  the  deficiency  in  the  nnmherof  teachen  is  still  greater  than  in  the 
number  of  scholars,  inasmuch  as  eight  of  the  largest  towns  appear  to  have  pablie 
<luy  schools  with  208  scholars  on  an  average,  the  average  of  all  England  and 
Wales  bt'in?  94  to  a  school,  that  there  are  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  in  many  of 
these  schools,  and  paid  musters  in  others,  but  that  there  is  the  greatest  advantage 
in  incrcaMing  the  number  of  teachers,  this  beinp  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  Sim- 
day  schools,  while  the  plan  fonncrly  adopted  m  the  new  schools  of  instructing 
by*  monitors  among  the  scholars  themselves,  is  now  properly  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse : 

12.  That  the  education  given  at  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  now  estab- 
li:!ihed  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people  is  of  a  luiid  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
tlicir  instruction,  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
aritluiK'tio  :  whereas,  at  no  greater  expense,  and  in  the  same  time,  the  children 
niiirht  canilv  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  more  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edtfe,  uud  tliereby  trained  to  sober,  industrious  habits: 

13.  That  the  number  of  infant  schools  is  still  excecdincfly  deficient,  and  espe- 
ciallv  in  those  great  towns  where  they  are  most  wanted  for  improving  the  morals 
of  tfie  TK'ople  and  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes : 

14.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  do  nothing  which  may  relax  the  eflTorts  of  pri- 
vate bi'Tiefiocnce  in  formmg  and  supporting  schools,  or  which  may  discourage  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  from  contributing  to  the  cost  of  edncatinff  their 
cliildrcn,  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  aid  in  ]>roviding  the  Gfrectualmeaiia 
of  instruction  where  these  can  not  otherwise  be  obtained  for  the  people  : 

15.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  Parliament  to  encourage  in  like  manner  the  e»- 
tablisliment  of  infant  schools,  especially  in  larger  towns: 

16.  That  it  is  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  town  councils  of  incorporated  cities 
end  boroughs  the  power  of  Icv^-ing  a  rate  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
schools  under  Uie  authority  of  and  in  co-operation  with  the  education  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  care  being  taken  as  heretofore  that  the  aid  afforded  shall 
oiilv  be  given  in  coses  of  necessity,  and  so  as  to  help  andenooorage,  not  displace, 
individual  exertion : 

17.  That  the  permission  to  begin  and  to  continue  the  levying  of  the  rate  ahaU 
in  ever}'  cjuse  depend  upon  the  schools  founded  or  aided  by  such  rate  being  open 
to  tlie  children  of  all  parents  vpon  religiout  imtruHian  being  ffiven^  and  tMs 
Script nrts  hdng  read  in  them^  but  not  used  as  a  school-book,  and  upon  allowing 
no  conijtulsion  either  as  to  the  attendance  of  religious  instmction  or  at  divine 
service  iii  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  object  thereto  and  produce  certifi- 
cates f(r»r  attending  other  places  of  worship  : 

18.  Tliat  the  indifference  which  has  been  found  of  the  parents  in  many  places 
to  obtain  education  for  their  children,  and  a  reluctance  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  their  labor,  by  withdrawing  them  from  school,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  parents,  and  this  can  best  be  removed  by  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for 
reading,  by  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  apprentices*  librarieSi 
and  reading-rooms,  and  bv  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  knowledge : 

10.  That  in  towns  there  "have  been  established  upward  of  1,200  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  reading-rooms,  with  above  100,000  members,  but  that  bj  far  the 
greater  uiimber  of  these  members  are  persons  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a 
very  small  proportion  only  belonging  to  the  working  classes ;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Cumberland,  that  when  the 
whole  manogomcnt  of  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
working-men  themselves,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  attending  members  be- 
long to  that  class,  and  both  by  frequenting  the  rooms  and  taking  out  the  books  to 
read,  show  tJieir  desire  of  profiting  by  the  institution : 

20.  That  in  every  (quarter,  but  more  especially  where  there  are  no  reading- 
rooms  in  tlie  country  districts,  the  great  obstacle  of  diffusing  useful  knowledge 
ani<«n;rthe  peoj»le  has  boon  tlie  newspaper  stamp,  which  prevents  papers  contain- 
ing local  and  other  intelligence  from  bein^  added  to  such  works  of  instruction 
and  entertainment  as  might  at  a  low  pnce  be  circulated  among  the  working 
cludses,  and  especially  among  the  country  people,  olon^  with  that  intelligence: 

21.  That  the  funds  given  by  charitable  and  public  spirited  individuals  and  bod- 
ies cori)orate,  for  promoting  education,  are  of  a  very  large  amount,  probably,  when 
the  property  is  improved  and  the  abuses  in  its  management  are  oorrected,'not  less 
than  half  a  million  a  year ;  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  to  the  Booid,  fonned 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of  1853,  such  additional  powers  as  may  better 
enable  them,  with  the  assent  of  tnistce  and  special  visitors  (if  any,)  to  apply  nor- 
tioiis  of  the  fimds  now  lying  useless  to  the  education  and  improvement  bf^e 
people. 
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Plans  op  Newberry  Pudlio  Scuool-iiousk,  Chicago,  iLLiN'oia 

The  Newberry  Public  School  occupies  the  center  of  a  lot,  14  8  J  feet  hj  200. 
The  width  of  the  building  in  front  is  78  feet,  and  that  of  the  win^,  in  the  rear, 
58  feet  Tlio  deptti  of  the  front  or  main  body  is  74  feet  and  4  inches,  and  of 
the  wing  49  feet  and  2  inches;  making  the  entire  depth  123  foot  6  inches. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  and  has  no  basement,  for  want  of  proper 
drainage. 

The  ground-floor  contains  six  rooms,  each  32  by  27  feet,  besides  the  corridors, 
clothes  rooms,  and  closets  for  books,  apparatus,  etc.  These  rooms  are  twelve 
feet  high  in  the  dear.  The  second  and  third  stories  are  each  13  feet  high,  and 
each  has  six  school  rooms  of  the  same  size  as  those  below  The  fourth  story 
has  four  school  rooms,  14  feet  higli,  and  a  hall,  57  feet  by  37  feot  4  inches,  and 
16  feet  high ; — in  all  twenty  rooms,  with  twenty  school  rooms,  accommodations 
for  sixty  pupils,  at  single  desks,  or  in  all  1,200  pupils. 

The  house  is  entered  in  fVont  through  a  door-way  8  feet  wide,  opening  into  a 
corridor  10  feet  wide,  which  extends  back  to  the  wing,  where  it  connects  with 
two  side  oorridora  of  tlie  same  vddi\\^  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  two  out- 
side doors,  one  opening  to  the  girls',  and  the  other  to  the  boj-s'  play-grounds. 

Near  the  front  door,  at  which  point  tlie  corridor  is  widened  to  19  feet,  are  two 
flights  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  stories  above.  Near  each  of  the  sitle  doors,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  building,  is  a  similar  flight  of  stairs,  also  leading  to 
the  upper  story,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  by  Are  or  any  other  cause,  by  which 
the  children  might  be  impelled  to  make  a  hasty  exit  from  the  building,  there  are 
four  ample  and  easy  stairways  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stories,  each  in  close 
proximity  to  an  outside  door,  and  each  so  constructed  that  the  children  can  not 
fall  over  the  railings  from  one  story  to  another. 

The  front  entrance,  besides  being  very  wide,  Is  provided  with  a  set  of  J!fj 
doors  inside  of  the  principal  doors,  which  are  used  for  ordinary  ingress  and 
egress,  and  which  wUl  swing  either  way,  thereby  preventing  tlio  possibility  of 
tlie  door-way  being  obstructed  so  us  to  prevent  the  door  being  opened,  in  case 
of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Adjoining  each  of  the  school  rooms  is  a  brick  shad  with  two  flues,  one  1 2  by 
28  inches^  and  the  other  30  by  28  inclies.  Between  tlieso  two  flues  is  a  thin 
brick  partition.  The  smallest  of  the  two  flues  is  a  smoke  flue,  for  the  heating 
apparatus  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  larger  one  is  a  ventilating  shaft.  The 
action  of  the  ventilating  flue  is  greatly  increased  by  the  eflect  of  the  heat  from 
tlie  adjoining  smoke  flue. 

If  steam  should  be  adopted  for  heating  the  building,  a  pipe  will  be  placed  in 
each  of  tlieso  ventilating  shafts,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  action.  Besides 
these  principal  ventilating  shafls,  there  are,  in  each  school  room,  two  ordinary 
chimney  shafts,  with  ventilators  in  each. 
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Each  of  the  school-rooms  has  light  from  two  sides,  and  the  children  nt  with 
tlieir  backs  or  sides,  but  never  with  their  faces,  toward  the  light  The  corridors 
and  clothes-rooms,  and  also  one  side  of  each  school-room,  are  finished  with  a 
wainscoting  of  narrow  boards,  b\  feet  high,  neatly  capped,  and  grained  in  imita- 
tion of  oak,  as  is  the  entire  internal  finish  of  tlie  house.  The  other  throe  sides 
of  each  school-room  have  a  wainscoting  about  3  foot  high,  with  a  blad(board 
above.    The  windows  in  all  of  tliem  are  finished  with  inside  blinds. 

Tlio  building  is  of  brick,  witli  stone  foundations,  and  is  built  in  the  most  sub* 
stantial  maimer.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  plain,  even  to  severity. 
The  whole  cost  of  this  house,  exclusive  of  furniture,  was  $24,137.  G.  P.  Ai»- 
daUj  E!iq.f  of  Chicago^  cuxhitect. 

Tig.  8.— First,  Bscond,  and  Third  Floori. 
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Fif.  3.— FoimTH  Flooe. 
There  are  foar  Bchool-rooms  (A)  on  the  Fourth  Floor,  accessible  hj  two 
flights  of  stairs,  each  32  feet  by  27  feet,  to  accommodate  60  pupils,  besides  a  hall 
Ibr  general  exercises,  57  feet  by  37  ieet  4  inches.  The  pupils  of  each  class  room 
hare  a  separate  clothes  room  (D,)  and  there  is  an  open  corridor  (E)  for  easy  ac- 
cess and  yentilation,  besides  the  flues  specially  constructed  for  the  latter  purpose 
in  the  inner  walls  for  each  class  room.    Each  teacher  has  a  separate  closet  (C.) 
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PuiNs  OF  Lincoln  Gramiiar  School-Houik,  Bovton. 

The  following  description  of  the  Lioooln  Grammar  School-House  is  token  Irom 
the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1859  : — 

"  Id  the  design  of  the  Dncoln  School-House,  which  is  located  on  Broadway, 

near  K  at.,  South  Boston,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  accomplished  architect,  J. 

*F.  G.  Bryant,  Esq.,  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  interior  plan  of  the  best 

buildings,  with  an  effectiTe  and  tasteful  exterior,  without  any  material  inerea»e  of 

expense, 

^  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  perpetuating  that  baldness  and  almost 
primitive  simplicity  of  style  which  have  charaoteriied  most  of  the  school  edifices 
of  the  city.  It  can  scarcely  be  deemed  too  much  to  demand,  that  the  building 
whicli  is  the  daily  resort  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  in  which  their  mental 
and  moral  (acuities  are  to  be  trained  and  unfolded,  should  be  designed  with  care- 
ful reference  to  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  even,  in  no  small  degree,  of  beauty. 
Certainly  it  would  be  well  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  proper  economy.  Harmony  of  style,  and  propriety  and  degance  of 
detoil,  will  never  be  without  their  refining  influences  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 

^^  The  following  mechanical  description,  extracted  fh>m  the  '  specificationa '  of 
the  architect,  will  illustrate  the  interior  conveniences  of  the  building  and  iti 
adjuncts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  fermatioo  of  the  ex- 
terior." 

The  building  isa"  parallelogram  "  in  outline  of  ground  plan,  measuring  ninety-three 
and  four-twelflhs  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-one  and  two-twelfths  feet  in  width,  oot- 
side  of  its  base  or  underpinning  course,  at  the  ground  or  aidewalk  level  in  front 
of  the  building.  It  is  four  finished  stories  in  bight,  with  an  ^  unfinished  "  celbr 
story  over  the  whole  area,  which  is  partially  above  and  partially  beneath  ground. 
The  cellar  is  nine  feet  high.  The  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  respectively, 
twelve  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  story  fifteen  feet  high.  Tlie  top  of 
the  gutter  of  the  outside  walls  is  located  four  and  two-twelfths  feet  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  fourth  story,  which  ceiling  is  formed  immediately  upon  the  undersides 
of  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof  framing,  or  attic  flooring.  The  roof  is  *^  hipped  " 
from  each  of  the  foar  cornera  uf  the  building,  and  is  made  a  ^^  Mansard,"  with 
curved  sides  and  a  ^^  flat "  top ;  the  hight  above  the  top  of  cornice  to  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  the  roof  is  fourteen  feet  ]  its  ^*  flat "  ia  located  in  the  center  of  the 
length  and  width  thereof,  and  it  measures  eighty-six  and  one-half  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty-one  and  one-half  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  pitch  over  ita  surface  of  one 
and  one-half  inches  to  a  foot.  The  four  cornera  of  the  roof  are  formed  as  projec- 
tions ;  the  spaces  between  the  projections  over  all  four  sides  of  the  building 
are  recessed  to  intereect  with  recesses  in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  waDs  { 
said  projections  are  hipped  over  the  inner  comer  of  each,  in  imitation  of  the  hip 
over  the  outer  comer  thereof — ^being  the  corner  hips  of  the  building.  The  re- 
cesses in  the  faces  of  the  four  exterior  walls  aforesaid  are  located  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  each  wall,  and  reach  the  whole  hight  of  said  walls,  to  meet  the  roof 
recesses  abovenamed.  The  reoese^es  in  the  front  and  rear  end  walls  each  meas- 
ure twenty -one  and  five-twelfths  feet  in  width,  and  those  in  the  two  side  walk 
twenty-three  feet  in  width.  Besides  the  four  recesses  aforesaid,  there  are  recess- 
es in  the  faces  of  the  projections,  or  cornera,  which  are  formed  to  each  exterior 
wall,  beneath  the  roof  projections ;  these  recesses  reach  from  the  ground  level  up 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story,  where  they  are  formed  with  semicircular  heads. 
The  reeesses  in  the  corner  projections  of  the  front  and  rear  ends  of  the  house 
measure  eleven  feet  and  throe  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  are  si n^^le  recesses  ;  and  the  recesses  in  the  comer  projections  of  tlie  two  side 
walls  of  the  house  are  eleven  feet  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  four 
iiiohe9  d»*ep.  and  are  double  recesses,  with  a  dividing  pilaster  located  in  the  center 
i>f  the  width  of  each  of  the  same,  and  double  semicircular  heads  to  each  reci'ss. 
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•pringiug  from  said  piliuitera.    The  foar  exterior  walU  are  crowned  with  a  cornice, 
the  npper  portion  of  which  is  formed  aa  a  gutter. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  the  fimt,  second,  and  third  atorica  ia  aimilar :  each 
ooDtaining  fi>ar  apartments,  located  in  the  four  eomera  of  the  house,  measuring 
thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-scTcn  and  ton-twelfths  feet  each ; 
a  ckHhes  closet  to  each  room,  measuring  fifteen  feet  by  five  and  ten-twelfths  leet 
each ;  two  staircases,  measuring  fifteen  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  ten  feet  each ; 
and  a  hall,  measuring  twenty-four  and  eight-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-two  and  four- 
twelfths  feet.  Said  rooms,  closetB,  staircases,  and  halk  are  tweWe  and  one-half 
leet  high,  in  the  clear,  in  eaph  story.  The  interior  of  the  fourth  or  upper  story 
is  arranged  with  two  rooms  in  the  two  front  end  comers  of  the  house,  each  meas- 
nring  thirty-two  and  three-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-seven  and  ten-twelfUis  feet ;  an 
eiliibition  hall,  measuring  thirty-eight  and  nine-twelfths  feet  by  fifty-six  and  eight- 
twelfths  feet,  across  the  rear  end  of  the  house.  There  are  two  stairways,  meas- 
uring five  feet  by  ten  feet ;  a  clothes  closet  for  each  of  the  two  rooms  aforesaid, 
measuring  five  and  ten-twelfths  feet  by  fifteen  feet  each  ;  two  teachers'  rooms  (of 
L  form,)  measuring  five  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  each ;  and  a  hall,  connecting  with 
the  exhibition  hall,  measuring  twenty-two  and  four-twelfths  feet  by  twenty-four 
and  eight-twelfths  feet  All  the  apartments,  halls,  closets,  and  staircases  aforesaid 
in  the  four  stories  are  "  finished.''  The  cellar  story  is  subdivided  into  four  apart- 
ments, in  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  two  staircases,  and  six  closets.  The 
apartments  in  the  cellar  are  each  to  contain  a  ftirnacc,  and  the  closets  are  used  for 
fuel.  None  of  the  cellar  apartments  or  closets  are  "  finiahed.''  There  ia  also  a 
hall  in  the  center,  of  the  length  and  width  of  the  cellar  story,  into  which  tho 
mouths  of  the  four  fnmaoea,  the  landing  of  the  staircases,  and  the  doors  of  the  six 
fhel-closets  all  open. 

All  the  apartments,  halls,  and  closets  in  the  ibuth  story  are  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  teachers'  rooms  in  this  story  have  their  floors  located  two  feet  above  the  floora 
of  the  other  apartments.  Each  story  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  exterior  walls. 
There  are  floor-lights  in  the  hall  of  each  story,  immediately  beneath  the  cupola  or 
bell-tower,  which  crowns  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  the  center  of  its  length  and 
width.  Tile  four  sides  of  the  base  or  plinth  of  this  cupola  (above  the  roof  level,) 
contain  each  an  upright  skylight  The  attic  or  area  beneath  the  roof  is  lighted 
by  light  stationary  circular  or  **  bullVeye  "  windows,  inserted  in  the  upright  cir- 
euUr  sides  of  the  "  Mansard  "  roof.  There  are  no  chimneys,  other  than  metal 
pipes,  in  any  part  of  the  building,  excepting  one  brick  chimn^  located  over  the 
wall  which  forms  the  inside  end  of  the  exhibition  hall.  There  are  two  entrances 
to  the  building  in  the  first  story,  in  the  two  sides  of  the  same. 

The  lot  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  front  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
in  depth,  and  containa  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  square  feet  It  is  inclosed 
on  the  sides  and  rear  end  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  and  in  front  by  a  granite 
foundation,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  iron  fence.  The  rear  portion  of  the 
yard  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  brick  wall  running  from  the  center  of 
the  building  to  the  rear  boundary. 

'  The  building  is  warmed  by  Chilson's  cone  furnaces,  four  in  number,  located  in 
the  center  apartment  of  the  basement.  The  oast-iron  smoke  pipes  pass  up  through 
and  warm  the  corridors. 

The  ventilating  apparatus  consists  of  a  separate  Tentiduct  of  ^ood,  leading 
from  each  school  room  to  the  roof.  Here  they  are  brought  into  two  g^u|».  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  building,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  with  one  of  Em- 
erson's ejectors,  of  a  large  size.  The  transverse  section  of  each  ventiduct  ia 
about  fourteen  inches  square.  In  each  room  there  ia  a  sliding  register  near  the 
ceiling,  and  another  near  the  floor,  opening  into  its  rentiduct. 

A.  A.,  Sto.y  School  rooms,  twenty-three  by  twentynseven  feet 

C.  C,  Closets  for  clothes. 

B.,  Exhibition  hall,  two-hundred  and  thirty-eight  by  fifty-six  feet 
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Fi|  it.— Pilar  Flokd,  Putsiduhdi.  Ao. 
PUXS   OP    PCBLIC    SCUOOL    SO.    33,    SHW    YORK    CiTT. 

Pulilio  Sohool-liouso  No.  33,  in  Twenty -eis'il 1 1  "tnvt,  ncarNlntli  Avenue,  WM 
erected  in  18S7,  slier  plans  und  udiIit  tlio  suponixiun  of  Hon.  N.  J.  Watcrbury. 
Th«  amio  buildiog  is  as  fruot  b?  100  in  di'plli,  with  winga  bulU  in  /W>ut  «nd 
rear,  whicli  Klve  the  edifloe  a  frontage  ot  lOt  ttxt  There  are  oceanuiiodBtiona 
fbraPniiuiyDepartineatorboth  aexvn,  uodn  Uruniinar School  Tor  Uirla — a  total 
of  ISOO  pupils.  The  lot  (12S  fitt  bf  lUO,)  cost  $n,2S0,  aud  Iho  buildiDg  and 
furniture  $U,41<>Gt>— •  total  of  $Cl,UG6.&e. 
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Fig.  5.M3LASS-BOOM  OS  Fourth  Floor  Proht. 
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Pl^KS  Of   PCBLIC  ScllOOmOrSB  XUHBER  TWEXTT. 

Public  Grammar  &.I100I  Xo.  20  is  located  in  Clirj-slio  n«ir  Delaiiwy  street, 
in  tbo  TL'ntli  U'anl.    The  lot  on  wlikli  llic  building  is  situali-d  is  100  rei't  equara. 

The  main  building  ia  60  by  07  fi-i't,  willi  four  winga  25  by  28,  Hnd  25  by  33, 
which  give  it  a  frociugo  ot  100  Teet.  Tbo  etyle  of  Brcliitecmre  of  tlic  Trout  is 
Cor!  tit  1 1  in  11. 

Tlierc  is  a  cellar  under  ibur  wings  and  front  of  tlic  main  building.  The  cellir 
u  eigbt  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  basement  Btory  is  ton  feet  in  tbe  tiear,  oiid  tlic  ceiling  of  the  three  nj- 
moining  stories  are  fburtMn  feet  in  tlie  clear. 

llie  building  is  heated  willi  Bumin-B"  furnBces. 

Tlie  roar  KtairB  and  plaUbniis  aru  conj-lrucled  of  »tone  and  incloeed  »-ith  brick 
walls,  thereliy  rendering  the  ■liiirs  fire-proof. 

Tlio  wbule  coat  of  the  building,  including  the  fUmiture  and  Gtting  up,  ia  abo«il 
$f  1,(100. 

Fi(.  1.— PuT-niEniiiB.,  J.TiTii'i  Armmtn,  kc. 
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Fi(.  9.— SuroKD  Flohi.  Ptixi 
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DfiaoNAL  Arranobiiint  of  School  Dmki. 

VtRGiL  Woodcock,  of  Swaniey,  New  IIamp9hire,  has  taken  oat  a  patent  for  an 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  Desks  and  Seats  in  school-rooms,  which  ia 
exhibited  in  the  following  Diagram. 
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The  room  represented  is  30  feet  by  32,  and  wil||peat  Fiftt-Six  Scholars,  pro- 
dding each  with  a  chairs  and  a  desk,  each  desk  bifing  2  feet  long,  and  16  inches 
wide,  leaving  the  two  si«e  aisles  each  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  seven  other 
aisles,  each  18  inches  wide,  with  a  sufficient  opentf pace  in  front,  for  the  teachlfev 
lljgyj^and  eyolntlons  of  iSbe  school.  The  same  rooo  anangcd  on  Mr.  Woodooc^s 
patenteJ  plan  will  seat  jSIcventt-Six  scholars,  with  rfmftar  deAs  and  chairs,  and  a 
similar  open  space  in  aisles.  In  addition  to  this  economy  of  room,  Mr.  Woodcock 
claims,  and  we  think  joatly,  that  this  diagonal  arrangement  gives  to  each  scholar 
all  the  advantages  of  a  nngle  desk  each,  facilitates  the  inspection  of  the  school  by 
the  teacher,  and  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by  enabling  teacher  and  scholars  to  perform 
their  respective  dnties  with  the  least  interference.  Each  pupil  can  take  a  position 
in  the  aisle  in  a  line  with  his  seat  withont  interfering  witn  the  pupil  before  or 
behind  him,  or  with  those  in  the  adjoining  range  of  seats. 


IX.  SYSTEM  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO 

BY   WILLUX  T.  COOOBfHALL, 

State  Librarian. 
(Continaed  from  No.  10,  page  103.) 


At  tlie  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Daj- 
ton,  July,  1 853.  E.V.  Gerhcart  delivered  an  address  upon  ^'Government 
in  its  Relations  to  Education^  and  Chauncey  N.  Olds  spoke  upon  *"The 
Bible  as  a  Basis  of  Education  ;^^  I3enn  Pitman  addressed  the  teach- 
ers upon  Phonetic  lieform  ;  and  discussions  were  had  and  resolutions 
were  adopted,  showing  that  the  teachers  of  the  association  were  well 
prepared  for  the  increased  advantages  to  them,  and  to  their  pupils, 
promised  under  the  law  of  the  March  previous. 

A  new  force  was  added  to  the  educational  instrumentalities  of  the 
state,  by  the  appointment,  at  Dayton,  of  C.  S.  Royce,  as  agent  of  the 
State  Phonetic  Society,  which  had  been  organized  in  January,  1853, 
with  Elias  Longley,  of  Cincinnati,  as  president. 

Mr.  Koyce  issued  circulars  to  the  friends  of  educjition,  and  to  edu- 
cational societies,  offering  his  sen'ices  as  a  lecturer ;  and,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  laborer  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  interests  of  education,  as  well  as  for  the  fur- 
therance of  j)honetic  sentiment,  and  the  imparting  of  phonetic 
instruction. 

Tlie  school  law  of  1853,  like  those  of  1825  and  1837,  encoun- 
tered docidi'd,  not  to  say  fierce,  opposition.  AVhen  the  second  gener- 
al assembly  under  the  new  constitution  assembled,  in  January,  1854, 
it  was  immediately  called  upon  to  consider  petitions  for  the  repeal  of 
all  the  features  the  new  law  possessed,  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
different  laws,  or  amendments  to  laws,  it  repealed.  The  senate  com- 
mittee reported  adversely  to  these  petitions,  and  the  only  change  in  the 
laws  afl^ecting  its  efficiency  was  a  reduction  of  the  state  tax  from  two 
to  one  and  a  half  mills.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  gene- 
ral school  law  has  been  changed  only  in  such  respects  as  exj)erience 
suggested  for  its  thorough  administration  and  wider  eflSciency. 

By  the  law  of  1853,  the  ex-officio  relation  of  the  secretary  of  sbte 
to  the  common  schools  was  abolished,  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  immediate  election  of  a  superintendent.     The  election  took  iilace 
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in  October,  1853.  U.  11.  Barncv  and  Lorin  Andrews  were  the  candi- 
dates.  Mr.  Barney  was  elocted.  He  did  not  enter  regidarly  U|)on 
his  duties  until  February,  1854 ;  but  he  assisted  the  secretary  of  state 
in  res[>onding  to  legislative  resolutions  calling  for  information,  and  in 
other  eflScient  ways  took  active  part  in  securing  what  the  friends  of 
education  then  strove  for — time  to  give  the  new  law  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Barney's  first  annual  report  was  made  in  1855,  for  1854. 
There  was  no  session  of  the  legislature  in  Uiat  year.  His  term  of 
office  was  three  years,  and  he  made  three  reports ;  in  which  he  gave 
a  historical  outline  of  school  progress ;  argued  ably  the  advantages 
of  the  new  law;  suggested  important  modifications;  and  discussed 
propositions  for  rendering  common  schools  efficient;  with  a  breadth  of 
thought  which  makes  his  reports  desirable  to  educators,  not  only  in 
Ohio,  but  in  older  states. 

He  published  also  a  pamphlet,  reviewing  objections  to  the  school 
law,  which,  combined  with  active  exertions  on  the  part  of  educators 
in  different  parts  of  tlie  state,  prevented  the  legislature  from  granting 
petitions  for  changes  in  the  school  system,  which  would  have  materi- 
ally impaired  its  efficiency. 

The  tax  for  libraries  was  levied  in  eacb  year  of  Mr.  Barney's  ad- 
ministration, and  he  selected  the  books  for  1854,  1855,  and  1856. 
In  1 856,  in  answer  to  numerous  petitions,  the  legislature  suspended 
the  library  tax  for  one  year.  The  amount  of  money  disbursed  for 
books  by  Mr.  Barney  was  J;202,225  ;  the  amount  for  school  appara- 
tus 819,417.  The  total  number  of  volumes  distributed  was  332,- 
679. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  1853  was 
held  at  Columbus.  E.  Thomson,  president  of  Delaware  College, 
delivered  the  opening  address.  His  subject  was  "7%c  Moral  Influence 
exerted  by  Teacfiers,^^  The  evening  address  was  by  Horace  Mann,  on 
^Motives  of  Teachers.^  Resolutions  were  adopted,  providing  for 
reports  upon  the  history  of  educational  movements  in  Ohio;  and  the 
legislature  was  requested  to  make  provision  for  uniting  townships  and 
incorjjoratod  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  union  and  central 
high  schools.  Lorin  Andrews  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  association,  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  A.  D.  Lord,  resident  editor  of  the  '•''Journal  of  Edu- 
caliony  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  general 
agent  A  salary  of  81,500  a  year  was  voted  him.  The  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Zanesville,  July  5th  and  6th,  1854.  Tlien  was 
held  the  sixth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Stat«  Teachers'  Association. 
I.  W,  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  addressed  the  teachers  on  their  calling  as 
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regards  themselves ;  and  James  W.  Taylor,  then  state  librariaD,  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  early  history  of  Ohio.  It  was  resolved  that  drawing 
should  constitute  a  branch  of  education  in  common  schools ;  and  that 
a  geological  survey  of  the  state  was  desirable.  An  appeal  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  and  the  executive  committee  was  instructed  to  consider 
and  report  a  plan  at  the  annual  meeting.  That  meeting,  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  December,  1854,  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  which  the  association  had  called.  Tlie  opening  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Rufus  King,  on  the  ^^Resporisibilities  of  TeaehersH* 
Jehu  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  a  lecture  on  ^The  Relation  the 
Study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  sustains  to  the  Course  of  Education ;^ 
and  Mr.  Cady,  of  New  York,  gave  a  discourse  on  Music  A  laiKO 
portion  of  the  two  days  and  evenings,  during  which  the  convention 
sat,  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  upon  normal  schools,  and  upon  the 
best  means  of  establishing  one  in  Ohio.  Cyrus  McNeely,  of  Hope- 
dale,  Harrison  county,  offered  the  association  land  and  buildings 
valued  at  (si  1,000,  on  condition  that  the  teachers  would  raise  $10,000, 
to  start  a  normal  school,  and  provide  it  with  necessary  apparatus. 
After  earnest  and  protracted  discussion,  Mr.  McNeely's  offer  was  not 
accepted,  but  the  voice  of  the  association  was  decidely  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school ;  and  the  executive  committee  was 
authorized  to  confer  with  Mr.  McNoely,  and  report  whether  any  more 
advantageous  offer  would  be  made  to  the  association. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  it  an  essential  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  exemplify  in  person,  and  daily  inculcate  by  precept,  the 
great  principles  of  morality  and  piety ;  expressing  high  regard  for 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Lewis  and  Nathan  -Guilford ;  approving  of 
the  labors  of  H.  U.  Barney,  as  school  commissioner;  and  recommend- 
ing teachers  to  encourage  the  phonetic  agent,  C  S.  Royce,  in  his 
efforts  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  superintendent  of  Cincin- 
nati schools,  was  elected  president;  A.  D.  Lord,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  ;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Lord  should  continue  as  editor  of 
the  ^Journal  of  Education^^  and  as  general  agent  of  the  association. 

The  following  extract  from  I>r.  Lord's  report  for  the  year  1854, 
shows,  very  pleasantly,  what  the  influence  of  the  teachers'  association 
had  been. 

Durinfi:  tho  year  1847  (in  wliicli  our  society  was  ibrmed,)  the  whole  som  ap- 
propriated by  the  state  for  the  education  of  754,193  youths  of  school  age,  was 
f  288,660.55,  or  a  little  more  than  thirty-eight  cents  per  scholar.  How  many 
were  benefited  by  the  schools  of  that  year  is  not  known,  as  the  nombcr  of  schut- 
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•n  enrolled  was  reported  from  only  ten  countie*,  and  average  attendance  from 
only  forty-six  of  the  eightv-three  counties;  judging  from  those  reported,  about 
500,000  were  enrolled,  and  the  averuge  attendance  was  about  140,000.  During 
the  post  year,  the  number  of  children  enumerated  was  811,957;  the  whole 
sum  appropriated  by  the  state  was  $1,233,276.26,  or  $1.51  for  each  youth 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years;  the  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  was 
612,185,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  367,594 ;  so  that  the  state  paid  $2.00 
for  each  child  instructed,  and  $3.35  for  each  one  in  actual  daily  attendaoee. 

At  the  commencement  of  1847,  there  was  not  a  single  weH-orgauized  publie 
high  school  in  the  state ;  now  there  are  more  than  forty  in  which  a  thorough 
academic  education  is  given,  beside  nearly  an  equal  number  in  which  instruction 
is  given  in  some  of  the  higher  branches.  Then  no  city  or  town  In  the  state,  except 
Cincinnati,  had  a  system  of  regularly  classified  public  schools ;  now  about  one  hun- 
dred towns  are  enjoying  the  l^nefits  of  such  schools.  But  the  interest  felt  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  the  appreciation  of  its  benefits,  may  perhaps  be  judged 
more  correctly  by  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  than  by  any  other  standard.  At 
that  time,  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  teacher  of  common  schools  was  $600,  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  teacher  out  of  Cincinnati  received  a  salary  of  more  than 
$540.  During  the  past  year,  at  least  four  superintendents  and  principals  have 
received  a  salary  of  $1,500;  five  or  six  have  been  paid  $1,200 ;  perhaps  twenty 
have  received  $1,000  or  more ;  and  a  large  number  have  been  paid  $600  or  more. 
A  simihir  increase  of  the  compensation  of  females,  and  of  teachers  of  every 
grade,  has  been  made ;  thouffh  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  average  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  of  district  schools  in  1847,  for  the  want  of  statistics. 

This  increase  of  compensation  to  teachers,  and  the  change  of  public  sentiment 
which  has  caused  people  in  a  largo  number  of  dbtricts  to  pay  $100  or  more 
per  quarter  for  the  services  of  a  teacher  (when  seven  years  since  they  were  less 
willing  to  pay  $45  or  $50  for  the  same  length  of  time,)  may  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  efiurts  of  our  association  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers ; 
since,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  state  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  encourage 
this  work.  Previous  to  1847,  only  eleven  teachers'  institutes  had  been  attended, 
in  which  1,270  teachers  had  been  instructed;  during  that  year  thirteen  were 
held,  which  were  attended  by  1,200  teachers.  Since  that  time  an  average  of  more 
than  3,000  teachers  have  been  instructed  in  these  schools  each  year.  The 
expense  of  attending  these  sessions  of  one  week,  is  not  less  than  an  average  of 
$5.00  to  each  teacher ;  multiplying  this  by  the  number  who  have  attended  them, 
we  have  $15,000  as  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  sum  which  has  yearly  been 
expended  in  this  manner  by  teachers,  for  their  professional  improvement. 

At  the  seventh  semi-anDual  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Cleve- 
land, July,  1855,  the  question  most  prominent  for  discussion  and 
settlement,  was  that  respecting  normal  schools,  which  had  b^en 
adjourned  from  Cincinnati  Mr.  Cowdery,  from  the  finance  committee, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  McNeely  was  renewed,  on  his  behalf,  by  Lorin 
Andrews.  It  was  accepted,  and  a  committee,  of  which  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  take  legal  possession  of  the 
property  on  behalf  of  the  association. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  normal  schools,  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  was  called  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  penmanship ; 
to  the  importance  of  improving  school  rooms  and  school  room 
furniture;  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  time  to  complete  the 
work  of  education ;  and  to  the  importance  of  school  libraries.  A 
series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  recommending  legislative  measures 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school ;  suggesting  munic- 
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ipal  regulations  to  prevent  vagrancy  and  truancy,  and  urging  the 
establishment  of  a  state  reform  school  for  juveniles.  Lectures  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  D.  Shepardson,  of  Cincinnati,  now  principal  of 
Woodward  High  School,  on  *•  Humanities  and  Mathematics;  **  Hon. 
J.  M,  Root,  of  Sandusky,  on  ^Common  School  Progress;^  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Thome,  of  Cleveland,  on  ^Topics  for  Educators,'^  Rev.  D.  S.  Bur- 
nett was  appointed  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  president  of  the  Woodward  School,  Cincinnati, 
and  ex -president  of  the  association,  who  had  died  on  the  16  th  of 
April,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  the  committee  authorized  to  take 
possession,  of  the  property  offered  the  Teachers'  Association  by  Mr. 
McNeely,  for  a  normal  school,  met  at  Ilopedale,  and  procured,  from 
the  auditor  of  Harrison  county,  a  certificate  of  incorporation.  The 
trustees  elected  were  Cyrus  McNeely,  Asa  D.  Lord,  Lorin  Andrews, 
Geo.  K.  Jenkins,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancock,  James  Taggart,  John 
M.  Black,  M.  D.  Leggett,  James  Cape,  Samuel  Paul— officers :  Cyrus 
McNeely,  president ;  Asa  D.  Lord,  secretary ;  Geo.  K.  Jenkins,  treasurer. 
Executive  committee :  Cyrus  McNeely,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  John  Hancock. 
The  executive  committee  proposed  to  raise  the  fund,  required  to  se- 
cure the  property  permanently,  by  subscriptions  from  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  in  sums  of  from  $25  to  llOO,  to  be  paid  in  annual 
installments  of  ten  per  cenL  Nearly  $2,000  were  that  year  pledged, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  paid  in;  and  the  school  ^'as 
opened,  with  John  Ogden  as  principal. 

In  the  year  about  which  I  am  now  writing,  a  movement  was  known 
which  deserves  honorable  mention,  although  its  activity  was  tempo- 
rary. On  the  27th  of  December,  1854,  a  convention  of  school  ex- 
aminers was  held  at  Cincinnati.  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Miami  county, 
was  chairman ;  and  John  Lynch,  of  Circleville,  secretary.  The  con- 
vention decided  against  private  examiimtions ;  demanded  a  high  grade 
of  moral  as  well  as  mental  character ;  and  recommended  that  certifi- 
cates should  be  denied,  when  it  was  known  to  the  board  of  examiners 
that  applicants,  from  year  to  year,  exhibited  no  progress  in  knowledge. 
The  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  pre- 
vious day  to  which  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion would  be  held.  Accordingly,  it  met  in  Cleveland,  July  6th, 
1855.  M.  D.  Leggett,  of  Trumbull  county,  on  behalf  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  regulations,  recommended  a  series  of  resolutions, 
that  were  unanimously  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following: — 

That,  as  the  law  requires  as  to  examine  applicants,  in  reffrence  to  their  qaa)i6- 
oations  for  teaching  the  branches  upon  which  they  are  examined,  and  not  merely 
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m  to  their  knowledge  concerning  them,  examiners  should  ooosider  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  moral  and  intulleotual  defects,  and  refuse  certi6oatcs  to  all  who  are 
in  any  way  incapable  to  discharge  the  daties  of  a  teacher,  either  in  teaching  or  man- 
aging fchools ;  and  that  we  believe  the  gift  of  hearing  and  the  nnobstructcd  power 
^jpeeeh  are  among  the  indispensables  in  a  teacher. 

That  as  the  inteUeetual  diseipline^  acquired  by  the  study  of  those  branches, 
«pon  which  the  law  requires  examination,  is  necessary  to  fit  a  pei-son  to  take  charge 
of  the  intellectual  culture,  however  backward  or  young,  we  believe  that  persons 
are  nut  qualified  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools,  unless  qualified  to  teach  all  of  said 
brauohes. 

That  certificates  should  not  be  granted  to  persons  whose  youthfulness  unfits 
them  for  the  government  and  management  of  schools,  whatever  may  be  their 
soholarship. 

That  the  following  questions  should  be  answered  in  writing,  by  each  and  every 
applicant,  to  wit : — 

What  school,  if  any,  have  you  attended,  with  direct  reference  to  fitting  yourself 
for  teaching  7 

What  books,  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  have  you  road  f 

To  what  educational  papers  are  you  a  subscriber  ? 

6uch  movements  show  quite  as  distinctly  as  any  other  what  is  done 
in  a  state,  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  improve  schools. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  in  Columbus,  De- 
cember 26th  and  27tb,  1855,  was  numerously  attended.  H.  H.  Bar- 
ney, school  commissioner,  spoke  favorably  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  state.  I.  W.  Andrews,  president  of  Marietta  College,  read  a 
report  on  *^Elementary  Classical  Instruction : "  Rev.  D.  S.  Burnett,  of 
Cincinnati,  delivered  a  discourse  on  "Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  as  a  Teacher 
and  an  Author  ; ''  and  Melvin  Clark,  member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
of  Washington  county,  addressed  the  teachers  on  "Popular  Educa- 
tion as  an  Element  of  Republicanism^ 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  approving  the  labors  of  A.  D.  Lord,  as 
editor  and  agent,  and  demanding  legislative  action  with  reference  to 
truancy  and  vagrancy,  and  the  proper  care  of  juvenile  criminals. 

Normal  schools  were  discussed  with  much  interest.  On  motion  of 
A.  Holbrook,  a  memorial  was  adopted,  asking  the  legislature  to  di- 
vide the  state  into  four  districts,  and  give  to  each  $5,000  per  annum, 
providing  the  friends  of  education  therein  secured  f(l  5,000  in  lands 
and  buildings  for  a  normal  school — the  pupils  for  which  were  to  be 
selected  by  county  teachers'  associations. 

Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  principal  of  the  Toledo  schools,  was  elected 
president;  John  Hancock  chairman  of  the  executive,  and  M.  F.  Cow- 
dery  chairman  of  the  finance,  committee.  Trustees  of  the  McNeely 
Normal  School  were  chosen,  of  which  Lorin  Andrews  was  declared 
president,  A.  D.  Lord  secretary,  and  Geo.  K.  Jenkins  treasurer.  John 
Ogden  was  continued  as  principal  of  the  school. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  having  accepted  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
Columbus  schools,  resigned  the  responsibilities  with  which  the  associ- 
ation had  intrusted  him,  and  Rev.  Anson  Smyth  was  elected  editor 
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of  tb^  ^^Joumal  of  EducalioiC  He  accepted  the  place  and  began  his 
labors  with  the  February  number,  1856. 

The  educators  of  Ohio  were  not  quiet  in  peaceful  contentment, 
when  thej  had  adopted  resolutions  respecting  normal  schools,  tru- 
ancy, vagrancy,  and  the  refcvmation  of  juvenile  criminals.  They  dt»* 
cussed  these  questions  in  private  circles,  in  public  places,  and  in  news- 
papers. The  legislature  which  met  in  1856,  had  petitions  and  me- 
morials  before  it,  urging  immediate  action.  A  bill  to  establish  nor* 
mal  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  memorial  the  Teachers'  Associ- 
tion  had  adopted,  was  read  in  the  senate,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 
The  movement  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  criminals  was  more 
successful.  The  governor  was  authorized,  in  a  law  prepared  by  James 
Monroe,  professor  in  Obcrlin  College,  who  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  were  em- 
powered to  report  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school 
Governor  Chase  appointed  Chas.  Reemelin,  of  Cincinnati,  John  A.  Foot, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Joseph  D.  Ladd,  of  Jefferson  county.  The  plan  of 
a  reform  farm  and  school,  recommended  by  these  commissioners,  was 
accepted,  and  now  Ohio  has  an  institution  for  the  reformation  and 
instruction  of  juvenile  criminals,  which  is  approved  by  its  wisest  edu- 
cators. 

The  eighth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Assodation  was 
held  at  Mansfield,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  July,  1856.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  conventions  the  teachers  had  held.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  on  ^Th$  Will  a$  an 
Educational  Power ; "  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  president  x>f  Western 
Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  lectured  on  the  "'ObjecU  of  Iniel- 
lectual  Life  ;^^  and  Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
^Phonetic  Reading  for  Primary  SchooW* 

The  legislature  had  suspended,  for  one  year,  the  clause  in  the  school 
law,  which  authorized  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill,  for  the  purchase 
of  district  library  books,  and  the  voice  of  the  association  was  ex- 
pressed against  that  action  in  a  very  animated  discussioiL  The  Uopo- 
dale  Normal  School  had  been  as  prosperous  as  was  anticipated,  and 
liberal  contributions  were  pledged  to  its  support 

The  second  election  for  school  commissioner  occurred  in  October, 
1856.  H.  H.  Barney  had  been  renominated  by  the  democrats; 
Rev.  Anson  Smyth  was  the  candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  and 
D.  W.  Stevens,  of  Clermont  county,  was  the  American  candidate. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  elected.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
held  in  Columbus,  December  dOth  and  31st,  1856,  he  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  ^^ Journal  of  Education^    The  selection  of  his  sue* 
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cesser  was  submitted  to  the  executive  committee,  and  Jolin  Uancock, 
principal  of  the  Ist  Intermediate  School,  Cincinnati,  was  chot^en.  He 
declined,  and  John  D.  Caldwell,  then  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
school  board,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  Caldwell  accepted,  and 
took  charge  of  the  *^Journal "  with  the  Brat  number  of  the  sixth  vol- 
ume. That  number  contained  the  proceedings  of  the  nintli  annua! 
meeting.  Rev.  W.  S.  Kennedy,  of  Sandusky,  delivered  a  discourse 
on  ^'Educational  Needs  ;  "  William  T.  Coggeshall  read  an  ""HUtoriad 
Review  of  Common  School  Progress  in  Ohio ; "  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker,  of  Mans6eld,  lectured  on  ^Jforal  Culture,^*  Horace  Mann, 
president  of  Antioch  College,  from  a  committee,  reported  a  resolution 
tliat  '*  examiners  ought  not  to  give  certificates  to  teachers  who  chew 
tobacco  or  use  profane  language  ;  "  W.  C.  Catlin  offered  a  resolution, 
asking  the  authorities  to  require  teachers  to  use  the  Bible  daily  in 
their  schools ;  and  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Delaware  College,  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions  against  the  common  sentiment  among  students,  tliat  it 
18  dishonorable  to  report  the  conduct  of  their  companions.  Mr. 
Mannas  and  Mr.  Catlin's  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  the  ^^  code  of 
honor  "  suggested  in  Mr.  Merrick's  report,  after  warm  discussion,  was 
postponed.  Resolutions,  proposing  to  petition  the  legislature  to  make 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  auditor  of  state, 
and  treasurer,  with  the  school  commissioner,  a  board  of  officers  for 
the  selection  of  library  books  to  be  recommended  to  township  boards 
of  education,  were  also  postponed ;  but  resolutions  were  passed,  urging 
editors  of  county  papers  to  make  up  educational  columns,  in  their  jour- 
dhIh,  and  approving  of  Mr.  Barney's  labors  as  school  commissioner. 

The  officers  elected  for  1857  were:  I.  W.  Andrews,  president;  E, 
D.  Kingsley,  corresponding  secretary ;  W.  C.  Catlin,  recording  secre- 
tary; John  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee;  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  chairman  of  finance  committee. 

Immediately  afler  the  adjournment  of  the  teachers'  convention,  the 
luperintendents  of  city  schools,  who  had  taken  part  in  its  exercises^ 
held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  superintendents'  asso- 
ciation; A.  J.  Rickoflf  was  elected  president;  M.  F.  Cowdery,  vice- 
president  ;  A.  Samson,  of  Zanesville,  secretary ;  and  Wm.  Mitchell, 
of  Norwalk,  treasurer.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  called  at  Cincin- 
nati, April  28th,  1857.  It  was  not  attended  by  a  majority  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  state ;  and,  though  several  questions  of  weighty 
importance  were  discussed,  aud  another  meeting  called  at  Columbus 
in  September,  the  association  wiis  permitted  to  expire. 

The  friends  of  the  school  libraries  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  library  clause  would  be  repealed  in  1S57,  at  the  adjourned  session 
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of  the  le'jislature,  wbii;h  had  suspended  it  for  one  year  in  1856.  It 
Tvsu  feared,  also,  that  the  school  law  might  be  impaired  in  other  re- 
spects. Attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  senate  and  the  house,  to 
repeal  the  library  cUuse,  but  vot<?s  enough  could  not  be  obtained  ibr 
that  purpose.  It  was,  however,  sujipeuded  for  another  year.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  the  school  law,  but  none  which  affected  its 
principles. 

The  friends  of  the  free  book  cause  then  determined  that,  before 
another  logi^laturo  was  elected,  the  question  of  libraries  or  no  libra- 
ries should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Various  propositions  were 
talked  about  and  written  upon.  When  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  wiis  held  at  Steubenville,  in  July,  1857,  the 
most  prominent  topic  for  discussion  was  the  best  means  for  the  awak- 
ing of  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  school  hbraries.  After  dis- 
cussion and  consultation,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  express- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  association,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  the  library  tax,  and  proposing 
a  committee  to  issue  an  address,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  educat- 
ors, and  challenging  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  the  selec- 
tion and  distribution  of  books  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state,  for 
the  promotion  of  public  instruction.  The  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted.  Lorin  Andrews,  president  of  Kenyon  College; 
Uufus  King,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  school  board ;  and  William 
T.  Coggeshall,  were  appointed  as  the  committee  for  which  they  pro- 
vided. The  other  exercises  at  the  Steubenville  meeting,  were  ad* 
dresses,  by  Jehu  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  on  ^Physical  Education^  in 
connection  with  Chemical  Analysis  of  Food;  '*  by  Anson  Smyth,  school 
commissioner,  on  ^^ Prospects  of  Education  in  the  Stale  ;^^  and  by  the 
president  of  the  association,  on  "  What  Schools  Had  Been,  and  What 
They  Ought  to  Be^  John  Ogden  presented  a  report  on  the  working 
of  normal  schools  in  other  states;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
recommending  the  vice-presidents  of  the  association  to  form  county 
teachers'  associations;  but  resolutions  on  ** Self- Reporting,"  after 
animated  discussion,  were  postponed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  and  develop  public  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  common  school  libraries,  proceeded,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adjournment  of  the  Stubenville  convention,  to  discharge 
the  duty  with  which  it  had  been  charged.  In  the  August  number 
of  the  ^^Joumal  of  Education,''^  an  address  was  published,  signed  by 
the  committee,  the  following  extract  from  which  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here : — 


HISTORICAL   FACTB. 


There  has  never  been  a  difforenoe  of  opinion,  anions  men  well  inionned  npoa 
edacational  needs  aud  iustrumentalities,  respecting  the  utility  of  good  Ubimriei, 
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free  to  all  ihe  peoplr.  Tieldlng  to  ihe  prnnure  nf  public  •ODtmcDt,  tbi-  li^la- 
tmi  gaTc  A  Tviv  couiiliri  onthuriljr  Ui  Akibluh  libriiriva,  ia  IHJtt;  liul  not  UBIil 
after  tliu  R>riii;itiiin  of  tha  uew  cuuititnlmi,  nhiD  a  tliuniugh  ruviiUiii  bf  uur 
•choid  lawn  mu  nijuired,  did  the  i[iiiLTiil  luwrnlily  (tmiil  llit  pi-titiuDit,  wliivli,  Tor 
fiftHn  ]'e:<n>,  huJ  bixu  (iirwardai]  Irimi  oil  piru  iiT  tUu  itate.     •     ■     • 

Id  lt:53,  BUuiircne-tcDthorainllllbr  JlKtrivtltbnriui  waaaalburizud.  Tliat 
tax  <Tu  k'vk'J  and  diibonwd  during  thri.-e  yean,  |in>dui,'in<;  but  ijuilu  uue  diiiia 
for  each  junth  ut  (chiwl  age.    •    •    • 

In  1834,  [Iiero  U'lu  itera  uppmitJon  tu  (Iw  librnrf  tax,  but  tbt-  lef;i>1aturo  riTlueil 
to  repeal  Ilia  ctaiwe  granting  it,  in  tlio  belier  llial,  wlien  thu  lyaU'iii  wiu  DadiT- 
tbni  and  birly  in  exeaulioD,  tlie  poii|ilu  wnulj  B]>|>riive  it  Up|ii«tti»n  gre-.« 
itrongiT,  biiwuvLT,  and  in  lti56  tliu  tax  wnn  tUA^nilLd  for  une  year,  la  1«3T, 
that  iiufpciiHiiin  vtu  renewed  fur  bikHIilt  yi'ur. 

Kuiv  thu  e.lueeliuiiiiita  of  Oli^,  liavtng  tlie  umv  faith  vhieh  tlii-  <.-dueali»Duls 
of  Iti;)?  divlartii,  iippu'al  lo  tlte  {Kiijila  fiir  an  emphatlu  ei|>reiiiiH>ii  i>f  tliuir 
will.  Tlify  he]ii:vu  tluit  the  ii|i|iiiiuti<iii  wliii-li  n-euml  llio  Hiwpeiiiion  uf  tlie 
library  lax.  in  becuiiaa  uf  itef^'UH  in  th<:  law,  nnd  bi-rauw  rif  iia  nnwiK  and 
iiuu.ii|jl<.'le  luuil  aUiiiiDiatratiun ;  uul  fi-oni  cuuvietiuu  uf  auy  wout  uf  utility  iit 
libmrim. 

Opi>naitii)n,  ariiunft  oot  of  narrow  pri-jndlee  and  ihnrt-aifchlifl  illibi-rality,  ia 
DOW  aad  alnoys  ho*  boen  exerciai'd  lowanl  aannuiu  iwhuula  whioli  afturd  iuuiuc- 
tiiA  liiglier  iLan  reiulinK,  wriliu);,  "id  oritliini'tiu.  If  slrim;;  eiiuu;{Ii,  it  wciuU 
promptly  occ<iiii}>li*h  nut  on!y  tliu  n'pi'Hl  i<t  thu  library  fuaium  of  our  fcliool  nya- 
Icoi,  but  wiiuld  ubi>ll*h  anion  and  urodoil  aclHuls.  Sueh  upjxailiim  we  do  imt 
ktr.  Tlie  first  conBtilulloii  r<ir  (Hiiu  dLH-lnrHl  (hot,  "  roligton  and  kniiwk di^it  bcin^ 
eaentin)  tu  (nx"!  giivemiiifnt,  Khoiilaaad  |A<  mnani  of  iaitractien  «hall  fun'Ti'r 
be  «acuurag<il  by  le(ti*lalive  pruviaiuii."  Uiir  pmeiit  conalHulitm  inJiiraca  lliat 
aenliincnl,  and  it  is  legiliiiiale  lo  ttuim  that  libruriea  arc  eh.ef  amiing  tlio  lueniia 
of  inttruuliuii  outhuri».'d  by  law. 

DcrdiipincDl  uf  miDd,  culturo  of  mnrala.  and  iliffuaion  uf  knowliilge— ihcac 
are  the  primary  filjeetn  of  couiinnn  kWiIh.  Ciiinmon  librariw  are  nut  merely 
aaiiliary;  Ihey  rurin  an  enonlial  part  of  an  odequala  Ih^  Khunl  ■3'Bteni.  The 
fKcnd*  (if  liberal  |>upalnr  ednoati'in  know  tluit  every  argutneut  grnal  fiir  a  h'fuli 
K'hud  ia  ftiMMl  tiir  a  librnry  ;  and  tbey  liavv  confidoiii'e  in  the  gi'iicroaily  and 
Inlellifti'nce  uf  a  people  whieh  chi'ert'uliy  auppiirla  deaf  and  dumb,  btiliit,  luiiat.c, 
and  iiiiiit  apyluuiH,  and  rernrni  iphuuli  tut  juvenile*. 

The  library  ByBtem  of  Ohio  hiU  iiol  met  popular  eipi-cl«li"n,  in  omaller  towns 
•nd  diMrietis  bveauae  tio  inuuh  waa  undertaken  when  aub^ialricl  librarieii  vicm 
ordered.  Tlie  citiea  and  larp.'r  tawtia  cheriiih  their  school  librwin  devotedly; 
and,  with  a  law  adapted  to  the  workinij*  of  uur  ■chiwl  innchinery,  llii^-  may  bu 
ai  highly  reg.'irded  in  every  townahip  aa  lhi.7  are  ia  Cinuinuati,  Clereluud,  and 

We  propuHo  till!  dlaUinhmenl  oftowuiihlp  innleod  ofdiiitrici  libraries— becanae 
our  (rliuol  nystn'iii  !■  bastd  on  tDwnnliip  »r;t.iiiliiitk>n  j  ami  bocauw.  i<t  eauh  town- 
^p.  bw>ka  enciiiffli  may  bs  dbtribulvd  to  iiiiikc  rouli  libnrj'  allnietivu. 

Tlie  library  aliuuld  Iw  vuovi-nient  to  the  iihbI  central  puit-oSici: ;  llie  tuwnaliip 
clerk  to  be  librapiail  nnil  anperinlvudt'nl  of  HelHi"!*  in  iIk  townahip  i  l«jii(!  paid  • 
■atar>'  mfliek'nl  Ui  vnuble  hliii  lo  give  dnr  atk-ntiua  to  aolfwlii  an<l  llie  library, 
and  beins  re'iuired  li>  report  nehiml  ntaliiitieii. 

Lit  Ihcri'  bi-  a  uliilf  bmn-d  iif  librjry  i'i>iiiini-<8ioiicn< — Ihal  biiani  tu  dci'ttle  upon 
■  talakiguu  of  b<-<>ks  anil  apinralui.  ly-t  llie  ai-huol  <«mniiHi<iner  forwHril  that 
ejluliittiie,  aitli  priera  allueheil  and  lliu  amount  of  library  iiiuiiey  due  i'a<'li 
tiiwiubip.  til  cv-  ry  beiard  i>f  alucntiuti  in  ilic  Ktale.  1^  cacli  boarit  of  education 
arleft,  from  ibe  aulhorimd  catalogue,  llie  bwiki  and  appuratni  miuired  for  it» 

Th'n  plan  wunld  K-curc  local  altenllon  to  whnol  intcrcslB.  iroulil  aflifd  n  library 
aectnaible  ami  nltnictire  lo  all,  will  allow  lowiithip*  to  Klcct  their  own  b-Kika  nnd 
ippBriilui,  snl  will,  ul  the  tame  lime,  ai«uri>  lo  llm  stiile  the  udvaiiliig.^  of  pur* 
chiue  by  wlKiliiuile,  There  will  be  no  Irnuhle  fi)r  rouiily  aiKr.loni.  In  the  »\<\<itt 
tinnmi'DI  of  bouk).     The  euiiiii>iw<ii>iier  vr.ll  eiiiiiiiiuuieale  dirrvlly  uith  Uioida  lA 
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We  ask  the  people  to  cons'der  thete  raggmtions  camlidly.  We  cad  not  tigaq 
propositiona  or  elaborate  sujj^gettiijns  in  this  addresi ;  but,  od  behalf  of  the  caaw 
of  popular  education,  present  the  following 

PLATFORM. 

Irt.  The  opportunity  for  self-culture,  as  free  and  ample  to  the  poorest  as  to  the 
wealtliiest,  is  an  all -important  consideration  to  citlxens,  amoog  whom  Tirtoe  and 
intelligeuce  underlie  public  prosperity. 

2nd.  If  public  affkirs  are  to  be  intelligently  and  equitably  managed,  school 
children  must  learn  tbe  means  and  the  blessings  of  good  government. 

3rd.  The  advantages  available  to  boys  and  girls  in  free  fibraries,  assist,  or  too- 
ceed  with  permanent  influence,  the  lessons  which  may  be  imparted  at  home,  or  in 

school. 

4th.  Dbraries,  well -selected,  in  every  township  in  the  state,  will  sfiord  the 
cheapest  and  most  available  facilities  possible  for  enoooragement  in  the  youthful 
miud  of  a  taste  for  good  reading,  appreciation  of  public  morals,  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic afiairs,  and  acquaintance  with  arts,  mechanics,  and  science. 

5th.  The  library  is  an  economical  adjunct  to  the  common  school,  beeuMe  it 
fiicilitatcs  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  schools  are  established. 

6th.  In  whatever  mind  a  love  of  reading  is  instilled,  love  of  school  is  begotten. 
It  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  observing  teachers,  that  pupils,  who  are  diligent 
readers,  lead  their  classes. 

7th.  If  a  tiiste  for  reading  is  not  formed  in  early  youth,  it  Is  rarely  a  blessing  to 
middle  or  after-life. 

8th.  If  society  neglects  to  prepare  youths  for  virtuous  and  useful  careers,  ft 
must  protect  itself  from  vice  and  depredation.  If  it  will  not  pay  fi>r  schools  and 
■chool -books,  it  must  pay  for  courts  and  jails. 

9th.  By  the  encoura:^ement  of  libraries,  wliich  instruct,  refine,  and  ennobV, 
government  can  prevent,  more  efTeetaally  than  by  fines  and  imprisonments,  the 
increase  of  gambling,  intoxication,  and  profanity. 

10th.  Criminal  and  moral  statistics  abundantly  prove  that  tastes  for  reading 
and  for  vulgar  association  and  vicious  resorts  are  always  in  conflict 

The  pn>perty  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state ;  that  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  our  common  school  system.  One-tenth  of  a  mill- -one  dollar 
in  every  $10,000  of  the  general  revenue — is  enough  to  purchase  a  library  for 
every  township.  Will  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  spent  t»260,136  for  the  support 
of  benevolent  institutions,  and  824,789  (or  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  trans- 
portation of  convicts,  in  1856,  deny  that  trifling  sum  for  the  general  dtflmion  of 
whatever  good  influence  literature  can  exert  7    That  is  the  issne.     •     *     • 

There  need  bo  no  fear  that  the  general  assembly  will  not  grant  what  the  penple 
want ;  therefore,  whether  school  libraries  shall  be  estiblished  in  Ohio,  is  a  ques- 
tion lying  directly  with  the  real  friends  of  popular  education  in  each  county,  in 
each  township,  in  each  sub-district. 

Tliis  address  was  published  by  several  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  state,  and  was  commented  upon  by  the  press  generally.  It 
was  also  distributed  as  a  circular,  and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  legislature  elected  in  October,  1857. 

When  the  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Columbus,  to  hold  its 
tenth  annual  meeting,  December  29th,  1857,  the  library  committee 
reported  its  action,  and  recommended  a  memorial  to  the  legislature, 
which  expressed  the  firm  conviction  of  the  teachers  assembled,  that  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  sent  pupils  to  the  common  schools  wish^ 
the  library  tax  to  be  allowed.  That  memorial  was  indorsed  by  the 
association,  and,  signed  by  its  officers,  was  promptly  laid  before  the 
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general  assembly.  The  convention  which  took  Uiat  action  for  libra- 
ries was  large  and  influential.  Anson  Smyth,  state  commissioner, 
delivered  an  address,  with  this  pro}x>sition  for  a  subject,  ^  What  you 
Vfish  to  aj^jear  in  a  Nation' a  Lift^  you  must  teach  in  its  Schools;  " 
M.  D.  Parker,  principal  of  an  intermediate  school  in  Cincinnati,  read 
an  essay  on  ^The  Model  Teacher;  "  Geo.  Bradbum,  of  Cleveland, 
lectured  on  ^^Progress  of  Educational  Sentiment;  *"  and  Emerson  £. 
White,  principal  of  Portsmouth  schools,  read  an  essay  on  ^''The  Inner 
Life  of  the  Teacher  the  True  Source  of  Power,^^ 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  history  and  disposal  of  land  grants  for  universities  in  Ohio,  and, 
after  consultation  with  educators  and  public  men,  report  upon  the 
feasibility  or  propriety  of  a  movement  to  secure  for  the  Miami  and 
Ohio  universiUos  direct  relations  to  the  common  schools.  The  reso- 
lutions offered  by  Prof.  Merrick,  of  Delaware,  at  a  previous  meeting, 
against  wLat  is  known  as  the  "code  of  honor"  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, were  unanimously  adopted.  One  of  the  resolutions  read  as 
fi>llows : — 

That  just  in  proportion  us  the  stndenti  of  any  inctitntion  will  co-operate  with  its 
government,  in  maintainiDg  order  and  good  morala,  just  in  the  saine  proporii«in 
•bould  the  goTemment  of  such  institution  become  muro  lenient  and  paronbil ; 
■ubatituting  private  expoetnlation  for  publio  oenaurc,  and  healing  counsel  fur 
wounding  punishments. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  approving  the  management  of  the 
McNeely  Normal  School,  and  instructing  the  executive  committee  to 
memorialise  the  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  take  its  care  from 
the  association  and  make  it  the  property  of  the  state. 

After  animated  discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  association 
ought  no  longer  to  publish  the  ^^Joumal  of  Education,"  It  had  not 
been  self-sustaining.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  wise  that,  for  its  busi- 
ness management,  the  association  should  not  be  responsible.  The 
executive  committee  was  authorized  to  contract  with  publishers  and 
employ  an  editor.  To  enable  the  association  to  contract  through  the 
executive  committee,  the  proper  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  cliarter 
of  incorporation.  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  elected  president;  John  Lynch, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee ;  and  Lorin  Andrews,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  The  executive  committee  immediately 
contracted  with  Follett,  Foster  and  Company,  of  Columbus,  to  publish 
the  ^^ Journal"  for  sixty  per  cent  of  the  net  profits,  and  elected  Wil- 
liam T.  Coggcshall  editor.  The  first  number,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, somewhat  enlarged,  was  issued  in  January,  1858. 

The  circulation  of  the  ^^ Journal  "*  in  Ohio,  for  the  several  volumes 
qonduded  in  December  1858,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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VoL 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


year. 


1S52 
1853 
1854 


1856 
1857 
1S.')8 


No.  Sub*. 

1,285 
1,920 
2,375 
2,225 
2,583 
2,600 
3,070 


Editors. 


A.  D.  LoH, 

A.  D.  Lord, 

A.  D.  Lord, 

A.  D.  Lord, . . . , . 
Anson  Smyth,. .. , 
John  D.Caldwell,, 
W.  T.  Cogsreslmll., 


Sakry. 


$150 

200 

1.500* 

1,500* 

l/>00* 

600 

500 


To  tlio  le^slature,  which  met  in  January  1858,  school  commis- 
sioner Smyth  made  his  first  annual  report  Though  he  was  elected 
in  October  1857,  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
till  February  1858 — Mr.  Barney's  term  then  expiring.  Mr.  Smyth's 
report  presented  the  statistics  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for 
1857,  more  fully  than  they  had  ever  been  reported  for  Ohio.  He 
recommended  that  the  library-tax  clause  of  the  school  law  bo  repealed, 
or  allowed  to  operate ;  that  teachers'  institutes  be  encouraged ;  sug- 
gested several  amendments  to  the  school  law ;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  is  demanded  of  our  schools  ?  ^  discussed  the  causes 
of  physical  deterioration,  the  duty  of  schools  to  teach  manners,  the 
causes  of  poor  schools,  teachers,  and  school-books,  and  the  necessity 
for  moral  instruction. 

Various  propositions  respecting  schools  were  discussed  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  A  bill  to  authorize  county  superintendents,  and  one  in 
response  to  the  memorial  of  the  teachers,  respecting  the  McNeely 
Normal  School,  were  postponed ;  but  the  library-tax,  for  want  of  votes 
enough  to  again  suspend  it,  was  authorized ;  consequently,  in  March, 
1859,  books  were  again  distributed  to  the  district  libraries. 

The  respect  which  the  legislature  had  shown  for  the  opinions  of  school 
officers  and  teachers,  in  permitting  the  purchase  of  school-books,  was 
very  heartily  acknowledged  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  As.sociation,  in  Delaware,  July  8th,  1858.  That  respect 
was  further  shown,  in  a  request  from  the  school  committee  of  the 
senate,  that  the  association  would  express  itself  upon  the  question 
of  county  superintendents ;  a  request  which  elicited  an  interesting 
discussion,  and  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  school  committees  of  the  legislature,  and  represent  that  the 
association  was  not  in  favor  of  county  superintendents  at  the  present 
time,  as  authorized  in  the  senate  bill. 

The  other  resolutions  of  t^e  association  at  that  time  were  that 

*  During  the  years  maked  thus  *  the  editor  was  also  ageot  Tor  the  Teacbers*  Aasociatioa, 
and  was  required  to  attend  countjr  institutes,  and  Tisit  schools. 
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"  self- reporting,  when  judiciously  used  bj  competent  teachers,  is  an 
imporLint  aid  in  school  government;''  that  normal  institutes,  to  con- 
tinue from  two  to  six  weeks,  ought  to  be  held  in  every  congressional 
district  of  the  state ;  that  the  semi-annual  meetings  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued ;  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  summer;  and  that  the 
next  one  be  called  by  the  executive  committee,  at  Dayton,  in  July, 
1859. 

The  addresses  were,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  on  "77<e  Wants  and  Hin- 
drances of  the  Association  ;  "  by  M.  D.  Parker,  on  ^^The  Best  Method 
of  Developing  the  Elements  of  a  Model  Teacher  ;  "  by  J.  II.  Klippart, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  ^^ Natural  History  in 
Schools  ;  "  by  Robert  Allyn,  of  Ohio  University,  on  ^''Learning  aud 
Teaching — Doing  and  Theorizing  ;  "  and,  by  Rev.  D.  Clark,  editor 
of  the  ^^Ladies  Repository^  in  Cincinnati,  on  "Mental  Power!'''  Re- 
ports were  made  by  I.  \V.  Andrews,  on  *^  Courses  of  Study  for  High 
Schools  ;  "  and,  by  R  E.  White,  on  *^The  Classification  and  Gradation 
of  Public  Schools!^ 

I  might  here  close  this  brief  summary  of  the  prominent  passages 
of  the  educational  history  of  Ohio,  but  I  deem  it  proper  first  to 
recapitulate  a  few  legislative  provisions  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
then  call  attention  to  a  few  significant  facts,  showing  the  influences 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  chief  educational  movements  of  our  state. 

BTATI    FUNM. 

The  school  funds  of  the  state  arise  from  irreducible  debt,  and  from 
taxation  and  fines. 

Until  1831,  the  revenues,  independent  of  taxation,  arose  from  the 
rents  and  sale  of  school  sections. 

In  that  year,  the  proceeds  of  salt-lands  were  ordered  to  be  funded 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  until  1835,  when  the  interest  was  paid,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  donations. 

In  1838,  a  state  common  school  fund  of  $200,000  was  created  out 
of  United  States  surplus  revenue  donation,  interest  on  salt-lands,  and 
revenues  from  banks,  and  insurance  and  other  companies. 

In  1842,  this  fund  was  reduced  to  $150,000;  in  1850,  it  was  raised 
to  $300,000 ;  and  revenues  were  ordered  from  various  licenses  and 
fines. 

Tlie  new' constitution  provided  an  irreducible  debt  out  of  the  funds 
then  existing,  from  which,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  the  schools  realized, 
in  1857,  $141,402.27;  in  1858,  $148,394.53. 

TAXATION. 

In  1821,  each  district  determined  for  itself  its  taxation  for  school 

purposes. 
Na  li.— [Vol.  TIL,  No.  1.]— 35. 
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In  1825,  iLere  was  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  for  scbools  in  the  re- 
spective counties. 

In  1828,  three-fourths  of  a  mill. 

In  1831,  three-fourths  of  a  mill — county  commissioners  authorized 
to  add  one-fourth  of  a  mill. 

In  1834,  one  mill — county  commissioners  authorized  to  add  one- 
half  of  a  mill. 

In  1836,  one  mill  and  a  half — county  commissioners  authorized  to 
add  one-half  of  a  mill ;  or  not  exceeding  one  mill  and  a  half  by  vote 
of  township,  if  commissioners  refused  one-half. 

In  1838,  two  mills. 

In  1839,  discretion  was  allowed  county  commissioners  to  reduce 
to  one  mill. 

In  1847,  reduced  to  two-fifths  of  a  mill. 

In  1848,  county  commissioners  authorized,  but  not  required,  to  levy 
one  mill. 

In  1851,  county  commissioners  authorized  and  required  to  lerj 
county  school  tax  of  not  less  than  one  mill. 

In  1853,  county  tax  superseded  by  state  levy,  two  mills. 

In  1854,  reduced  to  one  mill  and  a  half. 

Boards  of  education  may  now  authorize  a  township  tax,  not  ei- 
ceeding  two  mills,  to  prolong  the  schools  after  the  state  fund  is 
exhausted,  and  may  levy  special  taxes  for  building  school-houses. 

BCUOOL   BZAMINKRB. 

1821.  There  was  then  no  provision  for  boards  of  examiners,  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  |>ersons  teaching  school. 

1825.  Three  examiners  were  authorized  for  each  county,  to  be 
appointed  for  one  year,  by  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

1829.  Five,  or  at  most  one  for  each  township,  to  ser\'e  two  years, 
appointed  by  clerk  of  court 

1830.  Appointed  by  court  of  common-  pleas. 

1834.  Number  limited  to  five  in  each  county;  they  to  appoint 
one  in  each  township,  to  examine  female  teachers  only. 

1836.  Three  to  be  elected  in  each  township,  if  court  neglected  to 
appoint. 

1838.     Three  for  three  years,  appointed  by  court 

1853.     Three  for  two  years,  appointed  by  probate  judge. 

TEACHeRS'    IK8TITUTEI. 

1847,  Feb.  8.  On  petition  of  forty  teachers,  county  commissioners 
authorized  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  lecturers  from  surplus 
revenue,  in  eleven  counties. 

1848,  Feb.  24.     Law  made  general. 
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1849,  Feb.  16.     County  commiasioncn  authorized  to  appropriate 
tlOO  for,  upon  pledge  of  teachers  to  raise  $50. 

•TATIfTlCt  or  INSTITUTES  FOR  TWELTB  TIAKI. 


Dates. 

r 

No.  Institutes. 

No.  PupilSi 

1845 

2 

240 

1846 

9 

997 

1847 

13 

569 

1848 

19 

1,500 

1849 

20 

1,600 

1850 

25 

2,000 

1851 

41 

3,251 

1852 

31 

2,824 

1853 

38 

3J38 

•  1854 

41 

2,198* 

1857 

21 

1,603 

1858 

18 

1,829 

I  know  that  tabular  statements  are  never  entertaining,  except  to  a 
business  man,  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  which  exhibits  a  hand- 
some pro6t  in  ready  money ;  but,  hoping  the  figures  may  prove  encour- 
aging, if  not  instructive  or  interesting,  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the 
tabular  statement,  on  page  548,  as  a  picture,  not  only  of  how  many 
schools,  how  many  teachers,  how  many  scholars,  and  how  much  money 
has  been  expended  for  public  education  in  Ohio,  but  as  a  record,  showing 
that  the  years  in  which  school  interest  was  widest,  were  those  in  which 
the  labors  of  state  superintendents  and  of  teachers^  a.ssociations  were 
most  general. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statement  referred  to,  is  of  the 
condition  of  schools,  as  reported  by  county  officers.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  state  superintendents,  in  1838,  seventy-one  counties 
in  Ohio  had  13,049  schools,  458,427  scholars,  12,8G0  teachers — whose 
wages  were  on  an  average  $10  per  month  for  women,  and  $16  for  men. 
The  public  money  then  distributed,  including  $200,000  state  fund,  was 
$488,085 ;  and  it  paid  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic (in  most  of  the  schools,)  on  an  average  of  four  months  in  the 
year. 

In  1855,  88  counties  had  14,714  schools,  669,024  scholars,  21,170 
teachers;  in  1856,  11,319  schools,  820,624  scholars,  17,813  teach- 
ers; in  1857,  12,339  schools,  843,840  scholars,  18,873  teachers — 
whose  average  wages  per  month  were  $25  for  men  and  $16  for 
women,  in  common,  and  $60  for  men  and  $30  for  women,  in  high 
schools.     They  taught  not  only  "  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic," 

*  From  that  time,  at  which  the  agent  of  the  Teachers'  Association  cea«e<i  to  traverse  ths 
state,  returns  from  institutes  were  partial.  Not  as  mauy  were  held  in  IdGG  or  1856  as  in  18M. 
In  1857  and  1868,  the  returns  were  incomplete,  but  while,  in  1868,  the  number  of  InstitoCcs 
wss  less  tlisn  in  anj  jrear  after  1848,  the  terms  of  Uiose  held  were  longer  snd  ths  rsofe  of 
inslnieUon  wider. 
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geography  and  grammar,  but  natural,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy, 
composition,  declamation,  vocal  music,  history,  algebra,  geometry, 
chemistry,  rhetoric,  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  book-keeping,  botany,  logic,  surveying,  moral  sci- 
ence, natural  history,  navigation,  and  various  other  branches,  on  an 
average  nearly  seven  months. 

School-houses  were  worth,  in  1838,  from  $10  to  $5,000,  and  they 
are  estimated  now  at  from  $1,000  to  $50,000.  The  total  value  of 
10,287,  in  1855,  was  $3,090,306;  an  average  of  $503,  against  $50 
for  1838. 

In  1857,  $2,209,917  were  expended  for  free  education.  The  state 
tax  equaled  $1.27,  in  1857,  for  each  school  child ;  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure from  funds,  rents,  and  taxes,  was  only  eighty-two  cents  per 
capita,  in  1838. 

In  his  Report  for  1858,  School  Commissioner  Smyth  was  able  to 
give,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  schools,  statistics  from 
all  the  counties  in  the  state.  That  Report,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
given  in  the  tabular  statement  on  page  548,  shows  the 

■CIIOOL  MONEYS  EECBIVBD   DURING  THE   TEAR. 

BalEDoe  on  hand  Sefytomber  1,  1857, S506,131.00 

Fines,  licenses,  and  misoellaneoos  sources, 37,476.55 

Irrcdacible  school  fands, 164,946.24 

State  tax, 1,212,855.52 

Township  tax  for  prolonging  schools  six  months,  and  sustaining 

high  schools, 820,823.7 1 

Township  tax  for  sites,  bailding,  repairs,  and  contingent  ex- 
penses,. . .  4 615,445.10 

Total, $3,357,678.12 

EZPENDXTUEES. 

Amount  paid  teachers. 

Common — male, $1,198,351 .55 

"         female, 653,022.01 

irigh— male, 93,773.35 

"       female, 34,(»64.oy 

Colored— male, 11,913.00 

**         female, 4,651.04 

Total  paid  teachers, $1,995,775.04 

Sites,  bailding,  and  repairs, 51 0,079.64 

Fuel,  and  other  contingent  expenses, 233,982.14 

Grand  total, $2,739,837.02 

AVBRAOB    LENGTH   OF  SESSIONS. 

Common, 6  months,    7  days. 

High, 8       "       17    " 

German  and  English, 6       "         9     " 

Colored 5       "         2     " 

Private  and  select, 4       "       10    " 
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AVBRAOB    WAGES  OF  TEACBBM   PBK   MONTH. 

Common — males, $27.89 

"          females, 12.95 

High— males, 61.81 

**      females, 32.82 

German  and  English—males, 31.72 

"          **        females, 21.88 

Colored — males, 27.24 

"        females, 23.53 

Private  and  select — males, 33.92 

"        "        females, 20.41 

BCHOOL-HOUSBB   AND   LIBRARIES. 

Number  of  school-houses  heretofore  erected, 9,795 

Value  of  same. $3,905,495 

Number  of  school-houses  erected  in  1857, 589 

Value  of  same, $391,305 

Number  of  school  libraries, 6,437 

Value  of  same,  $135,958 

Number  of  books  in  libraries, 245,887 

Value  of  school  apparatus, $37,198 

EXAMINATIONS.* 

1867.  186& 

Number  of  teachers^  certificates  for  24  months, 894  860 

"                "                  "              18  months, 1,619  2,073 

"                "                  "              12  months, 6,400  6,940 

"                "                  "                6  months, 7,474  7,082 

"                "                  "              less  than  6  months,....   1,820  1,921 

Total, 18,107  18,876 

Number  of  candidates  rejected, 4,618  5,373 

Total  number  of  candidates, 22,725  24,249 

Amount  paid  examiners, $7,485  $8,606 

Average  cost  per  candidate, 32  eta.  35  cts. 

PROGRESS  IN  FIYB   TEARS. 

1853.  1868. 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  state, 5,984  12,602 

Number  of  teachers  employed, 13,564  20,240 

Number  of  youth  enrolled  in  schools, 358,417  61 1,720 

Average  daily  attendance, 271,196  352,145 

Value  of  school-houses, $2,000,000  $4,296,800 

Value  of  school  libraries, 135,958 

Value  of  school  apparatus, 37,198 

Total  expenses  for  school  purposes, not  reported.  2,739,837 

These  statistics  afford  a  picture  of  practical  results,  of  which  the 
teachers  and  the  people  of  Ohio  may  justly  be  proud,  and  upon  which 
they  make  liberal  calculations  for  the  future. 

During  the  year  1858,  besides  attending  to  regular  office  duties. 
Commissioner  Smyth  issued  an  edition  of  the  School  Laws  in  force, 
with  Decisions  of  School  Commissioners,  and  Forms  for  School  Offi- 
cers, visited  officially  thirty  counties,  and  gave  sixty-five  public  ad- 
dresses, occupying  in  this  service  sixty  days,  and  traveling  more  than 
five  thousand  miles. 

*  It  thnuid  b«?  borne  in  mind  that  the  cohjmn  Tor  1867  represenu  eighiy-fiTe  couotie*,  viutc 
that  fur  IS^xif  rfpreseutfc  but  •tTentjr-uine  cuuuties. 
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He  proceeded,  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  April,  1858,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  selection,  purchase, 
and  distribution  of  books  for  the  school  libraries.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  report  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  what  has  been  dono 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  the  library  tax  for  1858. 
The  opinions  of  prominent  men  on  books  fit  for  school  libraries,  are 
quoted — the  contract  under  which  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  to  furnish  the  books  is  published  at  length — and  the  gov- 
erning motives  of  the  commissioner  in  making  selections  and  providing 
for  distribution,  are  carefully  stated.  Favoring  a  construction  of  the 
law  which  would  establish  township  libraries,  the  Commissioner  will 
send  but  one  book  of  a  kind  to  a  township. 

The  Commissioner  devotes  considerable  space  to  histories  of  the 
graded  schools  in  nine  cities,  and  to  notices  of  eight  academies.  Un- 
der the  caption,  "Further  work  for  our  schools,"  the  necessity  of  in- 
struction for  industry,  and  against  extravagance  in  dress,  is  rigorously 
urged. 

An  earnest  protest  is  made  against  frequent  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  and  it  is  shown  that  35,000  officers  are  engaged  in  their  admin- 
istration. 

County  auditors, 8S 

County  treasurers, 88 

Judge's  of  Probate, 88 

Prosccutjog  attorneys, 88 

Examiners  of  teachers, 264 

City,  village,  and  township  clerks  and  recorders, 1,642 

City,  village,  and  township  treasurers, 1 ,642 

Local  directors, 32,000 

« 

Total, 35,900 

If  the  law  must  be  changed,  the  Commissioner  hopes  the  changes 
will  be  for  specified  compensation  and  times  of  meeting  for  school 
examiners,  and  for  the  enumeration  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  decidedly  of  the  oj>inion  that 
children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  at  an  earlier  age. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  common  schools  form  now, 
in  Ohio,  an  institution  which  the  public  heart  and  conscience 
alike  approve,  and  which  the  public  pocket  will  support  Individ- 
ual selfishness  can  not  destroy,  nor  can  parental  ignorance,  or 
legislative  prejudice,  permanently  impair  it.  The  selfishness  and 
the  ignorance  which  yet  embarrass  tlie  practical  workings  of  the 
system,  teachers  must  overcome.  Public  interest  may  be  relied  upon 
for  hearty  indorsement  of  whatever  will  widen  and  deepen  the  avail- 
able results  of  common  schools — moral  training,  practical  instruction, 
conferring  will  and  power  for  usefulness. 
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Independent  of  usefulness  in  the  school  room,  the  people  of  Ohio 
owe  much  to  common  school  teachers.  A  large  number,  taking  living 
interest  in  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  their  county  and  state  asso- 
ciations, not  only  do  honor  to  our  school  system,  but,  as  citizens,  con- 
tribute widely  to  the  social,  moral,  and  political  character  of  our  state. 

I  now  invito  attention  to  a  summary  of  what  teachers,  as  puUic 
men,  have  accomplished  for  popular  education. 

The  Cincinnati  College  of  Teachers  called  and  rendered  useful  the 
first  state  educational  convention.  When  the  college  was  sus- 
pended, state  conventions  were  discontinued,  till  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  wiis  organized  in  1847.  It  sustained  state  agents  during 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  established  an  educational  journal ;  between 
1845  and  18oG,  it  recognized  250  institutes,  at  which  nearly  20,000 
teachers  were  instructed ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  generous  McNeely, 
of  Ilopedale,  it  has  controlled  a  state  normal  school. 

In  what  state  of  our  Union  have  school  teachers  a  nobler  record  ? 
What  legislative  assemblies  would  not  grant  them,  they  have  for 
themselves  secured,  and  they  appreciate  their  possessions. 

If  the  people  of  Ohio  had  been  as  true  to  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  for  ten  years  past,  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has  been, 
there  would  now  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  or  value  of  a  li- 
brary clause  in  a  school  law ;  and  in  ten  years  more — in  1870,  at 
least— Ohio  might  enjoy  a  system  of  common  schools,  which  would 
provide  two  state  universities,  one  normal  and  one  collegiate ;  and 
every  town  and  every  township  would  require  a  central  institution, 
with  a  central  library,  lecture  and  concert  hall,  gymnasium,  and  read- 
ing-room— a  reading-room  in  which  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  might  be  discussed,  with  honor  to  the  old  and  profit  to  the 
young. 

Recommendations  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  have  been 
embodied  in  laws  fur  teachers'  institutes,  for  school  libraries,  for  high 
schools,  for  township  boards  of  education,  for  a  state  instead  of  a 
county  tax,  and  for  a  state  commissioner. 

In  1838,  common  schools  in  rural  districts  were  generally  the  best 
In  1859,  the  towns  have  by  far  the  most  advantageous  schools.  Con- 
solidation for  townships  is  demanded  now,  as  consolidation  for  towns 
was  in  1838. 

Union  schools  for  townships  (executing  the  suggestion  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  in  1830,)  is  a  want  which  educators  urge. 

Ohio  was  fifty  years  reaching  what  was  contemplated,  when  congressy 
in  1785,  granted  school-lands  to  the  North- West  Half  a  century  have 
loading  men  labored  to  secure  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
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what  was  all  that  timo  constitutional,  and  what  the  original  pioneers 
prayed  for — practical  execution. of  the  great  idea  tliat,  "religion  and 
morality  being  essential  to  good  government,*'  the  state  should  pro- 
vide good  and  sufficient  schools  for  all  its  children. 

Wise  parents  and  good  children  rejoice  that  sufficient  schools,  in 
popular  estimation,  are  not  those  confined  to  rudimcntal  instruction. 
While  celebrating  what  has  l>een  accomplished,  the  teacher  who 
values  the  system  under  which  he  is  employed,  and  who  respects  the 
obligations  it  imposes,  will  not  fail  to  reflect  whether  his  experience 
affords  practical  testimony  that  the  state  gets  its  money*s  worth.  If 
tax-payers  have  that  assurance,  they  will  be  cheerful  in  the  present, 
and  Hberal  for  the  future. 

The  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  patrons  of  general  instruc- 
tion in  Ohio  depend,  for  the  fit  education  of  all  the  people,  are : — 

DIRBCTI.T.  IITDIRKCTLT. 


12,224  oommon  schools. 
139  hi^h  schools. 

private  schools. 

11  colleges. 

19  seminaries  for  young  women. 
10  aoAilomies. 
3  normal  schools.* 
A  state  commissioner. 


Teachers'  state  association. 
Teach<^rs'  county  associations. 
Teachers'  county  institutes. 
Congressional  district  institutes. 
''^Monthly  Journal  of  Educatian,^^ 
High  school  periodicals. 
Public  lectures. 


In  addition  to  the  indirect  instrumentalities  above  enumerated,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  Ohio  Phonetic  Society,  and  the  exponent  of 
the  phonetic  cause  in  Ohio,  "  The  Type  of  the  Times^*  published 
semi-monthly,  by  Elias  Longley  <fc  Bros.,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  good  favor  with 
which  the  people  of  Ohio  regard  public  education,  I  will  conclude  this 
account  of  the  Ohio  School  System,  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
tliird  annual  Message  of  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase,  read  to  the 
general  a-ssembly,  Jan.  3d,  1859.     He  said : — 

The  forerafiFt  concern  of  an  intelligent  nnd  prosperous  people  is  public  instruc- 
tion. The  mind  of  every  community  is  the  motive  power  of  its  advancement ; 
and  the  measure  of  its  education  is  practically  the  measure  of  production  and  of 
all  subxtjintiul  prosrnt^s. 

In  Ohio,  the  con!<ititution  wisely  requires  the  general  assembly  to  secure  a 
thorough  nnd  cfHcient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  state.  Tho 
honor  of  the  firvt  act,  in  fulfillment  of  the  duty  thus  enjoined,  bflon;T8  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1852-3.  Tlrnt  legislature  reorganized  c(Hnmon  school  education  in 
Ohio.  It  does  not  at  all  detr:iet  from  the  honor  justly  duo  to  it,  to  say  that  much 
had  been  done  by  previous  logisl'ituro  nnd  by  the  intelligent  and  zealous  labors  of 
the  first  state  superintendent,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  comprehensive  and  beneiiceiit  measure  then  adopted,  under  which 
the  common  schools  of  Ohio  h.ivc  attained  their  present  state  of  excellence  and 
usefulness. 

"  McNeeljr  Normal  School.  A.  8.  Ifayrifn  principal,  at  If<ipi*d3le;  S')uth- western  Normal 
School,  vtablihhed,  I'vM,  nr  L^b.lnon,  A.  flulbruok  principal;  Milan  Normal  School,  Milau, 
evtablichfcd  IivkS  Asa  Brainiril.  princijt.:!. 
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Contrasting  then  the  scliool  statistics  for  1853  and  1858,  Governor 

Chase  continued : — 

There  has  been  a  oonstant  and  rapid  progress  which  fignree  can  not  measnre. 
The  character  and  condition  of  oar  school-houses  and  school  rooms  have  been 
greatly  bettered ;  the  standard  of  qualification  for  ti>achers  advanced ;  the  methods 
of  teaching  improved ;  and  the  results,  in  acquisition  and  capacity,  Inrgely  aug- 
mented. 

After  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  absenteeism,  urging 
liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  three  or  four  normal  schools  in  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  stite,  giving  the  preference  within  each  district  to 
the  city  or  town  which  would  provide  the  best  buildings  for  the  pur- 
pose, without  cost  to  the  state ;  declaring  that  the  people  must  not 
be  satisfied  so  long  as  one  person,  capable  of  instruction,  remains  un- 
taught or  ill-taught ;  and  suggesting  that  the  state  school  commis- 
sioner be  authorized  to  employ  one  or  more  competent  agents  to  visit 
every  township,  and  urge  upon  parents,  teachers,  and  children,  the 
duties  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  our  schools;  Governor 
Chase  said : — 

A  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  public  income  is  expended  directly  for  the 
common  good.  The  levies  for  schools,  school -houses,  and  libraries,  amounts,  for 
example,  to  $2,781,832,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  taxes  in  all  forms  and  for  all 
purposes.  Yet,  who  would  dispense  with  our  schools,  school -houses,  or  libraries  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  this  expenditure  is  more  than  reimbursed  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  property,  and  the  augmented  power  of  the  people  ?  To  taxation 
for  these  and  similar  purposes,  the  proceeds  being  honestly  and  eoonomically  ap- 
plied, the  people  cheerfully  consent 


X.    THOMAS  H.  BUBBOWES. 


TiiE  years  1837  and  1838  were  periods  of  mucU  acUvity  in  the 
educational  life  of  Mr.  Burrowes.  Early  in  the  auramer  of  the  former, 
he  prepared  and  transmitted  to  each  »chool  district,  an  engraved  plan 
of  the  interior  arrangements  and  furniture  of  a  primary  school  room. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of  1836-7 
had  appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
districts,  "  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school -houses,  or  such 
other  purposes  as  the  directors  might  determine."  This  plan  was  the 
first  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  if  not  in  the  Union ;  and,  though 
much  below  the  requirements  of  the  better  informed  of  the  present 
time,  and  rude  in  execution,  it  was  of  sen-ice,  by  at  least  turning  at- 
tention to  the  subject  Being  designed  mora  for  the  improvement  of 
old  school-houses  than  as  a  model  for  new,  it  went  at  once  into  pretty 
general  use. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  and  again  in  1838,  after  due  public  notice  of  Urae  and  place,  he 
met  8u*li  directors,  teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  as 
couid  be  induced  to  attend,  in  the  county  towns  of  a  large  number 
of  counties,  till  all  except  eight  were  visited.  At  these  meetings,  after 
brief  addresses  by  the  Superintendent,  the  directors  and  teachers  pres- 
ent  were  induced,  as  far  as  possible,  to  state  the  condition  of  tlieir  dis- 
tricts and  schools,  with  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  the  successful 
remedies,  if  any,  employed.  Sucb  disputes  and  differences,  also,  as 
were  mad"  subject  to  his  official  decision,  were  heard  and  disposed  of. 
In  this  way  much  information,  usefu!  to  himself  in  bis  public  capacity, 
was  obtained  and  some  imparted.  Many  ditBcullies  were  settled  or  re- 
moved, that  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  made  known 
officially  by  the  tedious  method  of  written  correspondence,  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  life  was  infused  into  the  school  atfaire  of  the  state. 

It  is  honorable  to  the  legislature,  that  these  extra  services,  even  the 
traveling  expenses  of  which  were  not  charged  to  the  public,  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  recognition.     At  the  session  of  1837-8,  five 
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hundred  dollars  a  year  (embracing  also  the  past  year,)  were  added  to 
the  $1,600  then  forming  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  this  was  done  without  solicitation  or  even  suggestion  by 
the  recipient.  The  most  gratifying  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
all  parties  concurred  in  it ; — some  leading  political  opponents  stating  in 
their  places  that  they  had  watched  this  progress  over  the  state,  and  felt 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  political  use  had  been  made  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  tour  had  presented. 

The  annual  report,  made  on  the  19th  of  February,  1838,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series,  and  the  last  presented  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  It  is  a 
document  of  sixty-two  pages,  with  numerous  and  full  tables  and  state- 
ments ;  and  as  it  presents  the  result  of  his  experience  and  thought  up 
to  that  time,  several  extracts  are  given : — 

The  momentous  question.  Can  education  be  made  as  general  and  as  onboogbt 
as  liberty  7  has  been  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  the  intelligence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  other  countries  the  edict  of  an  emperor,  or  an  unconditional  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, forms  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  wills  it  into  operation.  No  choice 
between  acceptance  or  rejection,  and  little  control  over  the  details  of  the  law,  ot 
the  conduct  of  its  agents,  are  intrusted  to  the  community.  With  us  it  is  different. 
Here,  the  system  being  intended  solely  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
the  government,  its  adoption  necessarily  depends  on  their  estimate  of  its  advant- 
ages, and  its  administration  is  wholly  in  their  hands.  That  their  action  should  be 
slow  and  their  decision  not  altogether  unanimous  on  a  subject  so  important,  is 
therefore  not  surprising. 

The  whole  Commonwealth  is  divided  into  one  thousand  common  school  districts. 
Of  these  about  seven  hundred  had  the  system  in  operation  previous  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1837.  when  its  continuance  or  rejection  was  to  be  decided  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  On  the  day  which  was  thus  to  determine  the  "fate  of 
the  system,  so  far  as  information  has  been  received  (and  it  has  been  carefully  sought 
after,)  not  a  single  district  declared  against  the  cause  of  free  education.  All  stood 
firm.  And  during  the  same  season  sixty-five  additional  districts  for  the  first  time 
came  out  for  the  system.  % 

Thus  the  momentous  question  was  forever  settled,  and  at  a  Ume  and  under  cir- 
cumstances too,  the  most  unpropitious  for  such  a  result  The  common  school  8}'s- 
tem  had  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  but  really  had  been  in  operation,  in  a 
majority  of  accepting  districts,  only  as  a  system  of  taxation  and  not  of  instrvction. 
Its  funds  from  the  state  were  small,  and,  whether  from  the  state  or  from  taxation, 
were  necessarily  devoted  for  the  firet  yeara  to  the  procuring  of  school -houses. 
Thus  little  or  nothing  was  left  for  teaching.  Neither  was  the  deficiency  supplied 
generally  by  private  schools.  Parents  in  many  cases  could  not  afiford,  both  to  pay 
a  school  tax  and  the  schoolmaster ;  and  even  where  they  were  inclined  to  do  so, 
there  were  frequently  no  private  schools  fur  their  accommodation,  the  preparatory 
arrangements  of  the  common  system  having  discontinued  them.  In  the  interim, 
time  did  not  stand  still  with  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  by  operation  of  the  very  means  which  had  been  devised  and  adopted 
for  their  instrucUon.  It  would  not  have  been  strange,  therefore,  if  public  patience 
had  become  worn  out,  and  the  system  been  generally  voted  down.  That  such  has 
not  been  the  case,  is  proof  alike  of  the  intelligence  of  the  State  and  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  cftuse  of  common  schools.  ♦  »  » 

But  our  people  will  not — no  people  will,  in  the  present  age — rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  rudiments  of  learning.  They  will  reach  after  the  branches  next  in  order, 
and,  as  they  are  their  own  legislators,  they  will  assuredly  hsive  them.  In  obtaining 
them  they  will  adapt  the  means  to  their  own  convenience  as  well  as  tnants. 

In  other  ages  and  countries,  the  lower  orders  might  bo  confined  to  the  rudi- 
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ments  of  knowledge,  while  tlio  higher  branches  were  dispensed  to  the  privileged 
classeSf  in  distant  and  expensive  seminaries.  Bnt  here  we  have  no  lower  orders. 
Our  statesmen  and  onr  highest  magistrates,  our  professional  men  and  our  capital- 
ists, onr  philo8(»phers  and  our  poets,  our  merchants  and  our  mechanics,  all  spring 
alike  from  the  moss,  and  principally  from  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  people. 
Of  that  portion  few  cun  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  the  distant  boardinff-school,  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  for  increased  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  school.  But 
satisfied  it  must  be.  The  result  will  be  that,  if  their  sons  can  not  be  sent  to  the  dis- 
tant higher  schools,  the  higher  schools  will  be  brouffht  to  their  sons.  This  must 
be  the  case,  because  the  parents  thus  circumstanced  form  tlie  majority,  and  their 
decHion  will  effect  the  object.  Tlius  secondary  common  schools  will  rise  up  in 
every  district  in  the  state,  and  within  reach  of  all.  The  pupils  who  attend  them 
will  be  of  more  advanced  age  and  greater  strength  than  the  primary  scholars. 
They  will  consequently  bo  able  to  walk  much  further,  to  and  from  school,  and  in 
this  fact  will  be  found  the  limit  of  their  number.  Three  miles  to  school  will  be 
about  as  far  as  the  most  distant  should  walk,  and  thus  we  shall  have  the  secondary 
schools  within  six  miles  of  each  other  over  the  whole  state.  Even  now,  this  ar- 
rangement is  in  progress.  In  some  towns  and  thickly  peopled  country  districts, 
which  have  common  8cb(x>1s  in  operation,  their  classification  into  different  grades, 
not  according  to  wealth  and  rank  in  society,  but  to  merit  and  advancement,  has 
already  taken  place.     In  many  others  its  necessity  is  acknowledged. 

The  want  of  competent  teachers  of  primary  schools,  which  is  now  felt  in  every 
district,  and  which  must  increase  as  the  system  rises  and  spreads  in  usefulness, 
will  of  itself  build  up  Teacher§^  InstituteB.  The  necessities  of  the  youth  who 
pass  through  secondary  schools,  and  are  anxious  to  complete  a  sound  ordinary  busi- 
ness education,  will  create  practical  Colleges.  These  will,  however,  be  the  same 
institutions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  classes  who  enter  them  will  approach 
from  the  same  point,  viz.,  tho  secondar}'  district  school,  and  will  be  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  kind  of  knowle<1gc,  with  the  single  difference  that  the  latter  class  will 
seek  it  for  their  own  use  exclusively,  and  the  former  for  that  of  others.  He  who 
undertakes  to  impart  the  rudiments  of  education  to  the  youth  intended  for  the  or- 
dinary and  practical  business  of  life,  should  himself  be  possessed  of  all  the  details 
of  that  education.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  completed  such  an  educ«'ition 
should  in  a  great  measure  be  fit  to  teach  it ;  so  tliat  the  same  institution  which 
compl(;^es  the  particular  kind  of  education,  will  be  tho  most  proper  to  prepare  the 
teacher  whose  task  is  to  commence  it. 

The  flfradoates  of  these  institutes  will  take  difTerent  paths  on  leaving  them.  The 
one- half  will  probably  plunge  at  once  into  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  as  farmers, 
merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  surveyors,  or  engineers.  One-fimrth  will 
become  teachers  of  primary,  and  finally,  as  their  experience  and  knowledge  in- 
crease, of  secondary  schools.  That  proportion  will  be  sufficient ;  because  the  busi- 
nesai  of  teaching  will  then  be  a  respectable,  well-rewarded  profi-ssion,  and  men 
will  be  found  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  it,  and  not,  as  now,  adopting  it  as  a 
mere  temporary  refuge  from  want  or  labor,  so  tliat  a  comparatively  small  number 
add"d  to  the  aggregate  annually  will  keep  up  the  supply. 

The  remaining  fourth  will  be  such  as  desire  a  el.'issical  and  more  finished  literary 
education,  to  fit  them  for  the  learned  professions.  To  obtain  this,  the  system  of 
County  Academies^  long  since  most  munificently  commenced,  and  now  to  be  per- 
fected by  the  state,  will  afford  ample  means,  and  form  the  next  grade. 

These  institutions,  which  now  dwindle  or  are  wholly  disused,  will  soon  occupy 
their  pn)pt*r  position  in  the  system.  Under  the  care  of  experienced  classical  grad- 
uates and  furnished  with  proper  apparatus,  they  will  form  the  proper  preparatory 
seminaries  for  the  colleges.  By  the  bounty  of  the  st'ite,  annually  and  permanentlv 
given,  instruction  in  them  can  bo  af&rded  so  cheaply  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Many  will  enter  them  from  the  local  private  schools,  and  some  fW>m  the 
secondary  common  schools.  But  to  the  well -trained  student,  from  the  practical 
institute,  should  he  ent<.>r  them,  they  will  form  a  short  and  easy  step  in  his  sholas- 
tic  course.  One  year,  or  at  most  two,  will  suflSce  to  prej>are  him  to  contend  for 
the  highest  honors  of  academical  learning  in  the  College, 

Upon  the  Collrge  proper,  such  as  is  now  in  existence,  the  correct  classification 
and  permanent  operations  of  the  inferior  institutions  of  the  systt*ni,  will  hnve  the 
happiest  effects.     It  will  then  receive  a  regular  iufiux  of  students,  trained  from 
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to  the  schools  of  Europe — that  tract  having  been  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  by  the  state  superintendent. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1838,  the  operations  of  tlie 
school  department  were  carried  on  with  unabated  energy;  though 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  secretary  occupied  a  full  portion  of  his 
time,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  committee  of  the  political 
party  to  which  he  belonged  was  also  thrown  upon  him.  The  result 
of  the  election,  in  October,  was  adverse  to  Governor  Ritner,  and  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  school  department,  in  common 
with  the  other  offices  of  state,  took  place  in  January,  1839.  Previ- 
ously to  removing  from  Ilarrisburg,  however,  Mr.  Burrowes  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  revised  common 
school  law,  and  of  a  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
report  on  the  proper  manner  of  establishing  normal  or  "  Practical " 
schools.  Though  these  bills,  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  were 
printed  and  distributed  in  large  numbers  by  the  legislature,  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  was  ever  enacted  into  a  law.  Several  of  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  general  bill  were,  however,  subsequently  incorpora- 
ted into  the  school  law  by  occasional  amendments. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
report  of  the  succeeding  state  superintendent  (Francis  R.  Shunk,  Esq.,) 
made  on  the  25th  of  March,  1839,  but  only  embracing  the  school 
transactions  within  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Burrowes'  term,  showed  the 
following  results : — 

Whole  number  of  distriotfl, 1,033 

Number  of  accepting  districts, 840 

Number  that  reported, 628 

Number  of  schools  in  these, 5,269 

Number  of  teachers, G,732 

Duration  of  instruction, 5{  months 

Sfilaries  of  male  teachers, $18,95 

Salaries  of  female  teachers, 81 1,30 

Number  of  scholars, 174,733 

Amount  of  state  appropriation, $308,9]  9 

Amount  of  st^ite  appropriation  paid, S2 14,944 

Tax  in  840  accepting  districts, $385,788 

On  retirement  from  office,  Mr.  Burrowes  returned  to  Lancaster 
county,  and  devoted  the  next  seven  years  to  agricultural  pursuits,  on 
a  farm  which  he  owned  near  the  city  of  Lancaster.  He  had  always 
been  attached,  and  in  his  youth  somewhat  enured,  to  rural  affiiirs, 
and  proved  to  be  a  good,  though  by  no  means  a  money-making, 
farmer. 

During  this  period  he  issued  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  school  on  his  farm ;  but,  though  several  applications 
were  made  by  student«»,  they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify 
the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
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la  the  meantime,  pecuniary  losses,  in  which  he  became  involved 
with  others,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  sell  his  farm,  and  return 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  in  1845.  Imme- 
diately afterward,  he  commenced  a  series  of  papers,  in  the  Lancaster 
^ Intelligencer^^  on  the  nature,  defects,  and  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state.  These  articles,  which  were  signed 
by  him,  were  more  elaborate  than  newspaper  communications  usually 
are,  and  went  into  considerable  detail.  Amongst  other  things,  deemed 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  they  strongly  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "County  Inspector,''  had  been  created  by  the  12th  section 
of  the  common  school  law  of  1834,  but  repealed  by  the  supplement 
of  1835.  As  no  salary  had  been  attached  to  the  office,  it  had  never 
gone  into  operation.  The  necessity  of  it  was  now  becoming  obvious, 
and  about  the  same  time  the  state  superintendent  (the  Hon.  Jesse 
Miller,)  strongly  urged  the  same  measure  upon  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  These  articles  were  copied,  or  otherwise  noticed,  by 
several  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  aided  in  uniting  and 
directing  the  public  sentiment,  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  in 
favor  of  school  improvement. 

The  spring  after  his  removal  into  Lancaster,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  district,  and  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  schools,  nis  former  relation  to  the  system,  and 
his  known  devotion  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  at  once  gave 
him  considerable  influence  in  the  board ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present — except  during  one  year,  when,  owing  to  frequent  absences, 
he  was  unable  to  attend,  and  therefore  declined  an  election — he  has 
been  an  active  member.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  his  policy  to 
propose  or  effect  violent  or  sudden  changes,  but  gradually  to  raise 
the  schools,  so  that  they  might  be  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all 
claases  and  conditions  in  society.  The  erection  of  costly  or  ornament- 
al buildings,  was  less  advocated  than  the  grading  and  elevation  of 
the  schools  themselves.  This  object  has  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, effected ;  a  pupil  now  graduating  in  the  male  or  female  high 
school,  after  passing  through  all  the  grades,  and  exercising  moderate 
ind^ustry,  being  of  equal  attainments  with  those  sent  forth  by  the  best 
academies  or  seminaries  in  the  land.  In  fact,  several  of  the  young 
men  having  actually  entered  respectable  colleges,  in  the  sophomore 
and  junior  classes,  directly  from  the  high  school  of  Lancaster. 

In  1848,  the  right  given  each  district,  by  the  school  law  of  1836, 

to  accept  or  reject  the  common  system  for  itself,  and,  in  case  of 

acceptance  and  failure  to  realize  its  advantages,  again  to  reject  it  after 
No.  17.— rVoL.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 36. 
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a  trial  of  three  years,  bad,  as  was  expected,  effected  its  object.  So 
generally  was  this  felt  to  be  the  case,  that  a  single  line  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  of  1848  enacted,  that  the  common  school  system 
^*  shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken  to  be  adopted  by  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  Commonwealth/'  And  when  this  important  change 
in  the  law  became  known,  it  was  received  by  the  people  of  the  state 
almost  without  remark,  certainly  with  scarcely  perceptible  opposition. 

In  1849,  the  same  provision  w&s  included  in  the  general  revisory 
school  act  of  that  year,  and  has  continued  in  force  ever  since.  This 
law  of  1849  introduced  no  new  feature  of  any  importance  into  the 
system  ;  its  sole  object  being  to  codify  into  one  act  all  the  existing 
acts  and  supplements  relating  to  the  system.  It  was  probably  a  pre- 
mature movement.  It  conferred  no  new  agency  or  benefit  on  the 
system,  to  compensate  directors  and  others  for  the  labor  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  a  new  law  regulating  old  duties. 

The  next  prominent  school  movement  in  the  state  was  the  holding 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  education,  from  fifty-six  of  the 
counties,  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  January,  1850.  Of 
this  body  Mr.  Burro wes  was  temporary  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  J.  M. 
Porter,  of  Easton,  the  permanent  president.  The  educational  move- 
ment was  then  beginning  thoroughly  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
classes.  Of  this  fact  the  politicians  of  the  legislature  were  folly 
aware  ;  for  not  only  did  they  voluntarily  represent  such  counties  as 
had  no  delegates  in  the  convention,  but  they  published  its  proceedings 
at  tbe  public  expense. 

Mr.  Burrowes — as  chairman  of  the  committee  "to  consider  and 
report  the  best  means  for  invigorating  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  common  school  system,  harmonizing  its  local  operations,  and 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  benefits,  its  progress 
and  necessities  " — presented  a  detailed  report ;  the  following  extract 
from  which  presents  the  conclusions  to  which  his  mind  had  arrived 
as  the  best  mode  of  remedying  some  of  the  radical  defects  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  school  svstem  : — 

The  comniittee  unhesitatingly  urge  the  convention  to  expren  plainly  and  decid- 
edly the  opinion,  that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  of  education  is 
not  only  the  first  step  necessary  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  system,  bat  that  by 
its  agency  all  other  improvements  will  soon  be  effected  ;  while  the  want  oC  H, 
mach  longer  continued,  may  jeopard  the  whole  system. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  harmonizing  the  general  operatioiia  of  the 
system,  and  spreading  information  of  its  nature  «nd  U^nefita,  its  progreM  and 
necessities,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  An  intermediate  agency  between  th« 
great  body  of  directors,  who  ore  and  must  conthine  to  be,  the  depositories  of  the 
real  power  of  the  s^^stem,  is  required ;  not  of  control  and  dictatioo  over  them,  but 
of  co-operation,  advice,  and  assietanoe  with  and  for  them. 

The  two  forms  of  thb  agency — both  of  which  ought,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
to  be  put  into  activity — are  the  same  which  are  used  to  acoompliah  all  idbrms  ia 
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this  land  of  t^ee  opinion.  They  are  the  prcaa  and  oral  conimanication — in  other 
words,  a  common  school  journid  and  county  superintendents :  the  one  a  means 
of  cheaply,  speedily,  and  simultaneously  carrying  information,  on  all  matters  of  a 
greneral  nature  relating  to  the  system,  to  every  mind  in  tlie  Commonwealth  ;  the 
other,  of  meeting  on  the  spot  oJl  local  difficulties,  harmonizing  minute  details,  and 
exciting  that  degree  of  interest  and  energy,  which  can  be  most  eflectuolly  accom- 
plished by  personal  communication. 

The  committee  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  convention  in  proving  the 
power  of  the  press  to  improve  and  reform.  Neither  will  they  argue  the  question 
of  its  utility  in  connection  with  the  management  of  our  schDol  s)'Bteni ;  but  they 
will  offer  some  remarks  on  the  question  of  its  safety  and  of  its  cott. 

It  has  been  suggesU-d  that  a  periodical  paper,  published  by  the  department  of 
edacation,  might  bo  made  to  exercise  an  influence  on  questions  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  general  education,  and  from  which  the  holy  cause  of  free  and  general 
instruction  has  hitherto  been  kept  altogether  aloof.  Now  it  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  very  statement  of  the  objection  is  its  own  answer.  If  the  active 
politicians  who  have,  without  a  single  exception,  guided  the  system  from  its  first 
establishment — if  the  thousands  of  directors  in  every  p;irt  of  the  state,  who 
wield  its  real  powers,  and  who  are,  with  probably  few  exceptions,  politicians  nioro 
or  less  active^f  the  people,  who  are  periodically  and  often  warmlv  exuit<  d  on 
political  questions — in  a  wora,  if  all,  whatever  be  their  feelings  on  other  subjects, 
have  hitherto  kept  this  as  a  sacred  ground,  upon  which  all  nave  unite<l  for  the 
common  good,  what  fear  is  there,  that  their  agent,  in  the  management  of  such  a 
journal,  dure  to  do  openly  that  which  neither  they,  nor  any  of  them,  have 
attempted  secretly  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  newspaper,  spread 
before  the  whole  state,  is  a  different  afiair  from  a  letter,  guarded  by  a  seal  and 
intended  for  particular  eyes. 

The  committee,  therefore,  think  that,  in  the  adoption  of  this  public  medium  of 
communication  between  the  department  and  its  local  officers,  instead  of  a  new 
risk  being  incurred,  an  existing  one  will  be  escaped. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  actual  want  of  space  would  exclude  every  such 
subject,  if  the  superintendent  were  corrupt  enough  to  attempt,  and  the  people 
tame  enough  to  submit  to  it — neidier  of  which  is  atoll  supposable  ; — for  the  whole 
columns,  even  of  a  large  weekly  sheet,  would  be  beneficially  filled  with  matter 
connected  with  its  proper  object 

As  to  cost,  the  committee  believe  that  the  proposed  journal  can  be  so  established 
as  to  defray  its  own  expense  from  the  beginning,  ana  soon  to  become  a  source  of 
income. 

There  are  now  over  1,300  s(>hool  districts  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia.  If  three  copies  of  the  proposed  journal  were  sent  to 
each,  say  one  to  the  president,  one  to  the  secretary,  and  one  to  the  treasurer,  for 
each  of  which  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  annum  were  to  be  charged  and  deducted 
from  the  district's  share  of  state  appropriation,  here  would  be  an  income  of  $4,000 
to  begin  with.  This  sum,  thus  collected  withoat  lorn  or  delay,  it  is  believed  would 
more  than  defray  the  cost. 

If  in  addition  to  this,  teachers  and  citizens  generally  were  permitted  to  subscribe 
on  reasonable  terms,  paying  in  advance  to  the  treasurer  of  their  proper  district,  a 
largo  additional  sum  might  be  brought  into  the  treasury.  And,  when  it  is  borno 
in  mind  that  the  actual  cost  of  printing  decreases  in  proportion  with  the  increased 
Bomber  of  copies  required,  tjll  finally  a  rery  small  additkMi  to  the  actual  expi>nse 
of  paper  and  press-work  suffices,  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  journal,  if  pat- 
roDixed  as  it  is  hoped  it  may  be,  would  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  depkrt- 
ment  of  education. 

The  publication  of  such  a  journal  would  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  item  of 
postage  in  the  office  of  superintendent.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  letters 
could  be  answered  through  its  columns.  This  too  would  reduce  very  largely  the 
postage  on  letters  received ;  for  a  published  reply  to  one  letter  would  prevent 
the  writing  of  hundreds  of  others  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  also  would  the 
time  of  directors  be  saved,  and,  in  many  instances,  meetings  on  questions  of  doubt 
and  difficulty  avoided  ;  whereby  more  would  be  Mved  to  them  than  the  aanoai 
price  of  the  journal. 

Its  publication  wou!d  also  reduce.  Id  the  some  proportion,  the  expense  of  print- 
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ing  in  the  department,  which  is  now  considerable.  Throogh  its  colomiis,  the 
annual  report  of  the  superintendent,  all  changes  of  the  school  law,  and  all  fbriDs 
for  reports  and  other  official  docunaents,  woald  properly  and  actually,  without  oust 
to  the  state,  be  published. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  convention  indorsing  the  views  of 
tbe  committee,  as  well  as  other  important  measures,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools,  the  encouragement  of  teachers^  institutes 
and  associations,  the  formation  of  district  libraries,  and  the  opening  of 
public  night  schools  in  towns. 

In  June,  1851,  a  number  of  teachers  of  Lancaster  county  met  in 
convention,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  adopted  measures  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  educational  association,  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  county.  This  was  effected  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  4th  of  the  following  October,  when  Mr.  Burrowes 
was  chosen  president,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address  upon  the 
condition  of  the  school  system  and  the  duties  of  teachers,  which  was 
printed  and  largely  distributed.  This  association  is  still  in  active 
and  useful  existence,  though  his  official  connection  with  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  members  would  permit  his  withdrawal.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  county  associations  that  has  never  missed  a  regular  meeting, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  much  good. 

At  the  second  regular  meeting  of  this  association,  in  January,  1852, 
a  member  (Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,)  offered  a  resolution  that  the  president 
commence  the  publication  of  "  a  monthly  paper,  devoted  exclusivelv 
to  the  spread  of  information  relative  to  education."  This  was  carried 
unanimously ;  and,  though  the  first  intimation  Mr.  Burrowes  had  of 
the  project  was  the  reading  of  the  resolution  in  the  association,  yet  he 
obeyed  the  call,  and  the  proposed  publication  commenced  early  in  the 
following  month.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,''*  now  in  its  seventh  volume — a  work  which  has  ever  since 
occupied  much  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  editor,  and  has  exer- 
cised no  slight  influence  upon  the  educational  condition  of  the  state. 

During  the  autumn  of  1852,  an  evident  desire  became  manifest  for 
the  formation  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  "Tlie  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Principals  of  Public  Schools"  invited  correspondence 
upon  the  subject.  The  Lancaster  association  approved  of  it;  and 
finally  the  Alleghany  county  association  issued  the  call  for  a  meeting, 
at  Ilarrisburg,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1852,  to  effect  the  object. 
This  meeting  took  place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  about  fifty 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  and  the  session  con- 
tinued two  days.  John  II.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chairman, 
and  James  Thompson,  of  Pittsburg,  secretary  of  the  temporary  oigan- 
ization.     The  permanent  officers  were  Thomas  11.  Burrowes,  presi- 
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dent ;  John  H.  Brown,  James  Thompson,  A.  0.  Iliester,  and  J.  M. 
McElroy,  vice-presidents ;  James  Barnwell  and  A.  K.  Browne,  sec- 
retaries ;  and  Conley  Plotts,  treasurer. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  established,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of  officers — John  II.  Brown,  Esq.,  being 
elected  president — and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was  agreed  on  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  first  semi-annual  meeting.  The  association  thus 
formed  has  ever  since  held  two  meetings  in  each  year — one  in  Au- 
gust and  one  in  December,  at  such  places  in  the  state  as  presented 
the  strongest  inducements — till  December,  185*7.  At  that  time  it 
became  evident  that  the  winter  meetings  were  not  sufficiently  largely 
attended  to  justify  their  continuance.  They  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned, and  the  association  now  only  holds  one  meeting  annually,  in 
August 

In  tlie  first  meetings,  Mr.  Burrowes  took  a  very  active  part — ^gen- 
erally reading  a  report  or  an  essay,  and  always  entering  actively  into 
the  dbcussions.  But  latterly,  though  never  absent  from  a  meeting,  he 
seems  to  have  left  the  more  active  duties  of  membership  to  others, 
mainly  confining  himself  to  the  duty  of  reporting  the  proceedings  for 
the  "  School  Journal,*^  which  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  organ  of  the 
association. 

The  benefical  effect  of  this  association  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  state  has  been  marked  and  unquestionable.  To  its  suggestions, 
efforts,  and  influence,  are  mainly  attributable  several  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  the  schools,  recently  effected  ;  and  though 
never  as  largely  attended  as  the  magnitude  of  its  object  demands,  yet 
the  character  of  its  members,  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  the  cause  they  advocate,  have  given  it  a  degree 
of  success  equal  to  all  reasonable  expectations. 

Having  acquainted  himself  with  the  nature  and  mode  of  conduct- 
ing a  teachers*  institute,  by  attending  a  very  spirited  one  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  and  Westmoreland  counties,  at  Blairsville,  in 
October,  1862,  Mr.  Burrowes  exerted  himself  to  introduce  this  effect- 
ive agency  into  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
county  association,  one  was  held  in  Lancaster,  in  January,  1853,  with 
over  two  hundred  teachers  and  others  present,  and  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess achieved  which  has  rendered  the  institute  not  only  a  regular 
yearly  gathering  ever  since  in  that  county,  but  the  precursor  of  simi- 
lar assemblages,  with  the  most  beneficial  result,  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  state. 

About  this  time — ^from  1852  to  1856 — the  growing  interest  in 
school  afiairs  caused  a  demand  for  public  addresses  and  lectures  on 
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educational  subjects,  in  nearly  all  the  counties.  Mr.  Burrowes  per- 
formed a  full  share  of  this  duty,  preparing  and  delivering  elaborate 
essays  on  many  topics  of  interest,  which  were  generally  published. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  :  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools ;  the 
effects  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes;  compulsory  attendance  of 
pupils ;  normal  schools ;  the  duties  of  directors ;  the  social  adminis- 
tration of  the  common  school  system  ;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  the  teacher  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  slowness  of  educationil 
progress ;  the  effect  of  intellectual  culture  on  manual  labor,  Arc 

In  1854  the  school  law  of  the  state  was  again  revised  by  the  1^- 
islature ;  but  this  time  with  the  introduction  of  such  new  features 
and  agencies  as  gave  the  system  that  vigor  of  activity  which  the 
twenty  preceding  years  of  slow  but  steady  growth  enabled  it  effectu- 
ally to  put  forth.  The  office  of  deputy  superintendent  of  common 
schools  was  created  ;  and  though  the  secretary  of  state  still  retained  the 
title  of  state  superintendent,  yet  the  deputy,  with  increased  clerk  force 
to  aid  him,  became  the  actual  and  efficient  head  of  the  system.  The 
long-desired  office  of  county  superintendent  was  also  established,  and, 
under  a  more  energetic  state  administration,  at  once  infused  life  and 
vigor  into  every  part  of  the  state.  These,  with  the  examination  of 
teachers,  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  the  uniformity  of  text-books, 
alfio  provided  for,  were  the  main  improvements  introduced  by  the 
memorable  act  of  1854. 

This  law  was  mainly  framed  and  carried  through  the  legislature  by 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach,  who  was  chief  school  clerk  before  its  passage, 
and  became  the  first  deputy  superintendent  under  it  Mr.  Burrowes 
suggested  some  and  concurred  in  most  of  its  provisions,  but  several 
important  sections  prepared  by  him  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature,  and  were  omitted. 

As  an  obvious  mode  of  rendering  the  county  superintendency  har- 
monious and  efficient  in  its  operations,  a  state  convention  of  these 
officers  was  called,  soon  after  their  first  election,  which  meeting  has 
been  annually  held  since.  Mr.  Burrowes  has  always  been  present, 
by  special  invitation  of  the  state  superintendents,  contributing  his 
advice  and  services  whenever  required. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  act  of  1854  was  the  abolishing  of 
all  smaller  school  districts  than  those  composed  of  whole  townships, 
or  of  the  wards  of  boroughs  or  cities — several  having  been  created 
by  special  legislation.  It  also  repealed  the  provision  in  former  hiws 
for  the  division  of  a  main  school  district  into  what  had  been  called 
"  sub-districts  " — each  with  its  one  school  and  its  local  committee, 
exercising  important  powers  independently  of  the  district  board  of 
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dlFectors.  The  total  repeal  of  the  special  and  sub-districts  gave  rise 
to  dissatisfaction  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  which  induced  the  legis- 
lature in  1855  to  provide  a  mode — cautiously  guarded  however — for 
the  creation  of  "  independent  districts  "  out  of  parts  of  regular  dis- 
tricts, when  the  convenience  of  the  people  clearly  demands  it.  This 
wise  concession  to  local  wants  seems  to  have  remedied  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  and  saved  the  large  district  feature  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  from  material  mutilation. 

By  the  same  act  of  1855,  the  "  Pennsylvania  School  JournaV*  was 
made  tlie  organ  of  the  school  department,  and  one  copy  directed  to 
be  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  each  school  district  It  has 
continued  to  occupy  this  position  ever  since  ;  the  state  superintend- 
ent publishing  such  official  matter,  under  the  official  head,  as  his  own 
discretion  from  time  to  time  suggests,  and  the  editor  preserving  his 
free  and  independent  control  of  the  rest  of  its  columns. 

By  one  of  the  sections  of  the  school  law  of  1854,  the  state  super- 
intendent was  "  authorized  to  employ  a  competent  person  or  persons, 
to  submit  and  propose  plans  and  drawings  for  a  school  architecture 
for  different  grades  and  classes  of  school  buildings ;  and  to  have 
them  engraved  and  printed,  with  full  speci6cations  and  estimates,  for 
building  in  accordance  therewith;  and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  each  school  district."  This  section  was  enacted  in  May,  but 
no  steps  were  taken  to  put  it  into  operation  till  December,  1854. 
During  the  month  last  named,  the  state  superintendent  (the  lion.  C. 
A.  Black,)  having  first  selected  the  architects  to  prepare  the  plans, 
invited  Mr.  Burrowes  to  consult  with  them,  and  the  officers  of  the 
school  department,  on  the  subject.  The  resujt  was  that  he  consented, 
for  $500,  (afterward  increased  to  $1,000,)  to  prepare  the  text,  or  de- 
scriptive matter,  of  the  work,  and  to  take  charge  of  it  while  going 
through  the  press.  He  had  little  control  over  the  plans  themselves, 
which  had  been  mainly  prepared  before  he  was  consulted  about  the 
work.  The  book — a  large  8vo  volume  of  276  pages,  with  numerous 
plates,  entitled  the  ^''Pennsylvania  School  Architecture''* — was  pub- 
lished in  1855.  A  year  before  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing 
tliis  work,  Mr.  Burrowes  had  attempted  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
act  providing  for  the  purchase  of  Barnard^s  "  School  Architecture^*  for 
the  use  of  the  districts;  but  having  failed,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  perform  the  duty,  assigned  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part ; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  it  adopted  a  plan  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  work  just  named,  or  any  other  then 
in  exbtence. 

The  frequent  applications  to  the  legislature — each  meeting  a  re- 
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fusal — for  the  establishment  of  state  normal  schools,  in  all  of  which 
Mr.  Burrowes  had  concurred,  and  in  most  of  which  he  had  been 
prominently  active,  till  1855 — finally  led  him,  first  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  success,  and  finally  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
That  the  legislature,  which  had  granted  almost  every  other  demand 
of  the  advocates  of  the  system,  should  so  persbtently  and  often 
reject  this,  was  of  itself  a  circumstance  calculated  to  engender 
doubt.  But  when  the  direction  and  kind  of  eflforts  made  for  self- 
improvement  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  under  the  act  of  1854,  in 
their  ordinary  and  their  prolonged  normal  institutes,  were  closely 
watched,  and  their  results  duly  estimated ;  and  when  the  difterence 
between  European  and  American  institutions  was  taken  into  account, 
he  no  longer  hesitated.  The  opinion  became  confirmed  that  a  normal 
school,  established  and  supported  by  state  means,  and  governed  by 
state  authority,  was  neither  consistent  with  the  political,  professional, 
and  religious  institutions  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  schools — which  needed,  not  fifty  or  one  hundred  trained  teach- 
ers, but  many  hundreds,  annually — nor  calculated  to  enlist  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  system  that  spirit  of  private  enterprise  which,  be- 
fore the  revulsion  of  1857,  was  so  ready  to  make  investments  in  all 
educational  projects.  This  change  of  views  was  first  announced  at 
the  convention  of  county  superintendents,  at  William  sport,  in  1856, 
and  has  since  been  advocated  on  all  proper  occasions. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1857,  he  was  requested  by 
the  state  superintendent  (Hon.  A.  C.  Curtin.)  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  educational  committee,  embodying  his  views  on  this 
subject.  This  was  done  on  a  very  short  notice,  and  the  bill  reported 
and  passed,  very  unexpectedly  to  the  author,  without  alteration  or 
amendment. 

The  governing  idea  of  this  plan  is,  that  of  placing  the  profession  of 
teaching  on  the  same  footing,  and  in  the  same  relation,  as  to  the 
state,  with  the  other  learned  professions.  The  training  institutions  for 
other  avocations  are  all  of  private  ownership  and  under  private  or  at 
most  incorporated  management  Their  only  authority  derived  fi*om 
the  state,  is  that  of  conferring  the  diploma,  certificate,  or  license  to 
practice  the  profession.  This  bill  places  the  teacher  on  the  same 
ground — committing  the  establishment  of  his  professional  instituUons 
to  private  enterprise,  and  leaving  it  open  also  to  the  same  enterprise 
to  establish  as  many  institutions,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  wants  of  the 
people  shall  require. 

The  author  of  the  plan  has  never  hesitated  in  the  belief  of  its 
adaptation    and    practicability,   notwithstanding  the  adverse  times, 
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which  immcdiatelj  followed  the  passage  of  the  law.  His  confidence 
has,  no  doubt,  been  increased  bj  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Lan- 
caster county  normal  school,  at  Millersville — an  institution  as  nearly 
conformed  to  the  act  in  question  as  may  be,  and  now  in  its  third 
year  of  regular  existence,  with  as  many  students  as  it  can  accommo- 
date ;  yet  founded  by  liberal  and  enlightened  enterprise,  and  wholly 
sustained  by  the  proof  of  ift  intrinsic  merits  and  the  need  of  its  thor- 
ough professional  training. 

During  the  same  session  of  1857,  the  administration  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  was  entirely  separated  from  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  independent  common  school  depart- 
ment established.  This  measure  was  not  cordially  approved  by  Mr. 
Burrowes,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  confer  sufiScient  force  and 
scope  of  action  on  the  new  department  He  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  bear  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  a  few  years 
longer,  and  till  a  full  and  efficient  department  could  be  created,  than 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  entire  independence,  without  the  full  pow- 
er requisite  to  success.  Still,  on  all  proper  occasions,  he  has  sustained 
the  step  as  one,  though  a  short  one,  of  progress — at  least  to  the  extent 
of  opposing  its  repeal. 

Thus  have  been  effected — in  some  cases  wholly,  in  others  partly — 
all  the  great  measures  so  long  advocated  and  urged  by  the  school- 
men of  Pennsylvania: — 

1.  A  separate  school  department,  though  incomplete,  is  in  exist- 
ence. 

2.  An  educational  periodical,  though  owned  by  an  individual,  is 
the  organ  of  the  school  department 

3.  The  county  superintendency  is  in  full  operation. 

4.  A  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
likely  to  succeed. 

During  the  two  years  just  passed,  Mr.  Burrowes  has  been  less  active 
in  school  affairs — with  the  exception  of  editing  the  "  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal " — than  previously.  He  is  now  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  elected  independently  of  party  politics,  and  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  home  duties.  Though  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  his 
vigor — physical  and  mental — is  unimpaired ;  temperate  habits  and 
a  hopeful  spirit  having  enabled  him  to  bear  the  wear  of  life  with  less 
than  the  ordinary  degree  of  exhaustion. 
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The  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok, 
superintendent  of  common  schools  for  1858,  exhibit  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  the  system  : — 

8TATIITICS  roE  1858. 

Wliole  namber  of  oommon  schools,  exclusive  of  Philaddphia, 11,381 

Nomber  of  scholars,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia, 569,880 

"  "         iDcluding  Phil.,  (58,321,).  ^ 628,201 

Namber  of  teachers,  (exclusive  of  Phil.,)  male, 8,191 

"                •*                "            "           female, 4,637 

^                **                **            ^           total,  males  and  females, 12,828 

"               "        in  Philadelphia,  male, 81 

**                "                   *•              female, 947 

"               "                  "              total, 1,028 

Total  number  of  common  school  teachers  m  1858, 13,866 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers,  (exc.  of  Phil.,)  per  month, $24.25 

"  "  female    **  "  "  17.22 

"  "  male       "        in  Philadelphia,     «  120.00 

"  "  female    "  "  "  30.00 

Average  cost  of  instruction  for  each  scholar  per  month,  including  only 

teachers'  wages,  fuel,  and  contingencies, 53  cts. 

Average  cost  of  instruction  for  each  scholar  per  month,  including  building 

expenses,  rent,  &c., 65  ots. 

Amount  expended  for  sites  and  school  buildings,  (exe.  of  PhiL,) ....  $454,343.53 

"  "         for  teachers*  wages,  fuel,  &c., 1 ,488,663.63 

•  "  "         in  Phil.,  for  all  purposes, 484,625.25 

Total  expenditures,  including  school- houses, 2,427,632.41 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  state, 188,646.00 

"       levied  by  local  tax, 2,009,437.00 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar  levied  for  school  purposes,. .  5.71 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  reported 10,423 

Ages  of  teachers. — Number  under  seventeen  years 481 

*•        between  17  and  21, 3,978 

"             "        21  and  25, 4,179 

"             "        25  and  30, 2,251 

"            "        30  and  40, 1,188 

"        over  50  years, 260 

raooRKss  op  ths  btstkm  prom  1835  to  1859. 

1 835  1 859 

Whole  number  of  districts, 907  1,722 

"          "            schools, 762  11^81 

"          "            scholars, 32,544  569,880 

"          "            teachers, 808  12,828 

Average  salary. — Male  teacliers, $1 8.34  $24.25 

"           "         Female    "       11.96  17.22 

Average  cost  per  scholar  per  month, 1.12|-  .53 

State  appropriation, 98,670.50  188,646.00 

Tax  levied  for  school  purposes, 207,105.37  2,009,437.00 

Tax  levied  for  school-honses, 111,803.01  464,343.00 
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XL   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BAVARIA. 

I.  Priiiary  OS  Common  Souools. 
(CoDtinaed  fVom  Number  16,  pafe  393.) 


We  intended  to  have  continued  in  this  number  the  Account  of  the 
System  of  Public  Instruction  begun  in  our  last,  by  a  full  description 
of  the  Secondary  Schools — including  1.  High  Schools  for  Girls ;  2. 
Latin  Schools  and  Gymnasia  for  boys  under  eighteen  years,  covering 
substantially  the  studies  and  intellectual  training  of  our  best  colleges ; 
3.  Heal  SchoolSy  and  Institutions  for  special  instruction  in  the  various 
departments  of  business,  as  well  as  Orphan  Houses,  and  Rescue  In- 
stitutions, in  which  the  instruction  is  elementary  but  combined  with 
industrial  training.  But  as  these  subjects  will  harmonize  with  topics 
which  we  have  reserved  for  the  next  volume,  we  shall  postpone  the 
consideration  of  Secondary  Education  in  Bavaria  to  Number  XVIH., 
and  of  Universities  and  Superior  Education  to  Number  XIX.  In  the 
mean  time  we  add  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Eay,  Esqr.,  in  his  ^Edu- 
cation in  Europe^  to  the  excellence  of  the  common  schools  of  Ba- 
varia, and  shall  give  also,  in  a  subsequent  article  from  Prof.  Bache,  an 
account  of  Dr.  Grazer's  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  common 
schools  of  Bayreuth.* 

Mr.  Ejiy  remarks  on  the  common  schools  and  teachers  of  Bavaria 
as  follows : — 

Wlicn  I  was  in  Nuremburg,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  I  a4ked  a  poor  man, 
whether  they  obliged  him  to  send  his  chihlrcn  to  school.  He  said,  *^  Yes ;  I  must 
either  send  them  to  school  or  educate  them  at  home,  or  I  should  be  fined  very 
heavily."  I  said,  "  I  suppose  you  donHllke  these  rules  ?  "  He  answered, "  Why 
nut,  sir  7  I  am  a  very  poor  man  ;  I  could  not  afibrd  the  time  to  teaoh  my  chil- 
dren myself,  uor  the  expense  of  paying  for  their  education  myself ;  the  municipal 
authorities  pny  all  the  school  fees  for  my  children,  and  give  them  good  clothes  to 
wear  at  school ;  both  my  children  and  myself  are  the  gainers  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  why  should  I  object  to  it  ?  " 

In  Ratisbon,  I  spent  the  whole  of  one  day  in  company  with  a  poor  peasant,  who 
acted  as  my  guide.  I  said  to  him,  ^*  Have  you  any  good  schools  here  for  your  chil- 
dren ? "     lie  answered,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  "  Oh  dear  yes,  sir :  all  our 

*  Job  ANN  Baptist  Orasbr  wacboru  in  1766,  at  Cstmami,  and  after  compietiof  his  studies, 
and  receivin<(  the  degree  (Ph.  D.)of  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
Catholic  Rcclesiantical  Seminary  at  Wnrzburg,  and  subsequently  of  the  Archepiscopal  Sem* 
inary  at  Salzburg.  From  IdOi  to  his  death,  in  1811,  he  held  an  official  relation  to  the  public 
schools  of  Bavaria,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and  intelligence  to  their  improvement. 
Jle  wasa  volumiiioufi  writer  on  education  and  schools,  and  from  1803  to  1806  was  editor  of 
the  '^  Archive*  for  School  ln*trucHon^"  and  in  1805  and  1806  of  the  ^*  Bavarian  Praneonian 
Schooi- Mercury V  The  movt  important  of  his  publications  are  :—(l.;  ^*  Examinaiion  of  tk» 
prnctic  il  religious  insf ruction  of  the  CathoUc*;"  (2.)  **  Obtervation*^  ^c,  on  SchooU  and 
Education  ;  "  (3  )  (fod/ineii^t^  or  the  on'y  true  aim  of  human  culture  ;  "  (4.)  "  The  child's 
Jir9t  instruction  the  child's  firhi  torment;"  (5.)  ••  2'Ae  Elementary  School  and  Practical 
Lift." 
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children  go  to  school :  the  law  obliges  us  to  send  them  toschool,  and  provides  good 
schools  fur  them.''  I  said,  ^^  Bat  don't  you  dislike  being  obliged  to  send  your 
children  to  school  ?"  He  answered,  ^^  Why  should  I,  sir ;  the  teachers  are  good 
and  learned  men,  and  our  children  learn  from  them  many  things,  which  enable 
them  afterward  to  get  on  in  tlie  world  much  better  than  they  would  be  able  to  do, 
if  they  were  ignorant  and  incapable  of  studying."  I  asked  again,  ^*  Hut  what 
sort  of  men  are  the  teachers  ?**  He  answered,  "  Oh,  they  are  very  learned  men  ; 
they  arc  all  educated  at  the  colleges."  I  aaid  again,  *^  But  are  the  teachers  gen- 
erally liked  by  the  poor  ?"  He  answered,  *^  Oh,  yes,  they  are  learned  men,  and 
teach  our  children  many  useful  things." 

When  I  reached  Munich,  I  engaged,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  a  poor  man 
as  my  guide.  I  asked  him  to  take  me  to  see  some  of  the  schools,  wh«re  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  were  educated,  and  told  him,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  vkit  the 
best,  but  the  worst  school  in  the  city.  He  answered  me,  '*  Sir,  we  have  no  bad 
schools  here  ;  the  government  has  done  a  great  deal  for  our  schools,  and  they  are 
all  very  food."  I  said,  '^  Well,  take  me  to  the  worst  of  those  you  know."  He 
answered  again,  "  I  donH  know  any  poor  one,  but  I  will  take  you  to  the  one 
where  my  own  childen  go.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  can  not  aflS>rd  to  pay  any  thing 
for  the  education  of  my  children,  and  many  of  the  children  that  you  wiU  see  there, 
are  like  my  own,  sent  to  the  school  at  the  expense  of  the  city." 

Accordingly,  after  passing  several  very  large  and  handsome  schools  for  primary 
instruction,  we  proceeded  to  the  one,  which  the  children  of  my  poor  guide  attended. 
It  was  a  lofty  and  handsome  building,  four  stories  high,  and  about  60  feet  broad. 
In  the  two  upper  stories,  all  the  teachers,  of  whom  there  were  ten  educated  men 
attached  to  the  institution,  resided.  On  the  lower  floors,  there  were  ten  class- 
rooms, each  about  20  feet  long,  15  broad,  and  14  feet  high,  and  fitted  up  with 
parallel  rows  of  desks,  maps,  drawing-boards,  and  school-books,  five  of  these 
spacious  class-rooms  were  for  the  boys,  and  five  for  the  girls.  The  children  were 
■11  classified,  according  to  the  time  of  entering  the  school.  AJi  those  who  had 
been  less  than  a  year  in  the  school  were  put  in  the  first  class.  These  children, 
after  remaining  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  first  class,  moved  on  into  the 
second  class,  and  thence  into  the  higher  classes,  the  same  teacher  accompanying 
them  through  their  five  changes,  and  continuing  to  instruct  them,  until  their  leav- 
ing the  school.  Each  school-room  was  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and 
forms ;  the  desk  of  the  teacher  stood  in  front  of  them  all,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  maps,  pictures,  and  blackboards. 

The  desks,  forms,  maps,  pictures,  and  apparatus  of  each  school-room  were 
suited  to  the  age,  size,  or  attainments  of  the  children  for  whom  the  class-room 
was  destined.  The  children  sat  during  their  first  year  or  year  and  a  half  *s  educa- 
tion, in  the  first  elass-room,  during  their  second  year  and  a  half's  education  in  the 
second  class-room,  and  so  on. 

I  went  first  into  the  second  class-room.  The  children  were  so  clean  and  re 
spectably  dressed,  that  I  could  not  believe  they  were  the  children  of  poor  persons. 
I  expressed  my  doubt  to  my  guide.  His  answer  was,  "  My  children  are  here, 
sir ;"  and  then  turning  to  the  teacher,  he  requested  him  to  tell  me,  who  were  the 
parents  of  the  children  present.  The  teacher  made  the  children  stand  up  one 
after  another,  and  tell  me,  who  their  parents  were.  From  them  I  learned,  that 
two  were  the  sons  of  counts,  one  the  son  of  a  physician,  one  of  an  officer  of  the 
royal  household,  one  of  a  porter,  and  others  of  mechanics,  artiians,  and  of  labor- 
ers, who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  children's  education,  and  whose  children 
were  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  They  all  sat  at  the  same 
desks  together.  They  were  all  clothed  with  equal  respectability.  In  their  man- 
ners, dress,  cleanliness,  and  appearance,  I  could  discern  no  striking  differences 
My  inference  from  this  interesting  scene  was,  that  the  children  of  the  German 
poor  must  be  in  a  very  different  state  to  that  of  the  children  of  our  English  poor, 
to  allow  of  such  an  intercourse,  and  to  enable  the  richer  classes  to  educate  their 
sons  at  the  same  desks  with  the  children  of  the  peasants. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the  different  class-rooms,  the  quiet  and  order  of 
which  were  admirable,  I  went  to  the  town-hall  to  see  the  chief  educational  an- 
thority  for  the  city  itself.  Outside  his  dix>r,  I  found  a  poor  woman  waiting  to  see 
him.    I  asked  her  what  she  wanted.    She  said,  she  had  a  little  girl  of  five  yean 
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of  age,  and  that  she  wanted  to  persuade  the  minister  to  allow  her  to  send  her  little 
daughter  to  schcxil  a  year  before  the  legal  age  for  admission,  which  in  Bavaria,  is 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  year.  1  said  to  her,  ^*  AVhy  are  you  so  anxious  to 
send  your  child  to  school  so  early  7"  She  answered,  smiling  at  my  question ; 
^^  The  children  learn  at  school  so  much,  which  is  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  that 
I  want  her  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible."  I  thought  to  myself,  this  does  not  look 
as  if  the  people  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  Uieir  children. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  head  inspector  of  Bavaria,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  was  certain,  that  all  the  young  men  below  thirty  years  of  age  could  read  and 
write  and  understand  arthmetic.  He  said,  "  I  am  certain  of  more  than  that ;  I 
know,  that  they  all  know  their  Scripture  History,  and  tliat  they  all  know  some- 
thing of  geography,  and  of  the  elements  of  Katurkl  History." 

At  the  time  I  visited  Munich,  the  Jesuit  party  was  in  power.  The  ministers, 
however,  showed  the  greatest  willingness  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  information  I 
required,  and  supplied  me  with  all  the  statistics  and  documents  I  wished  to 
procure. 

I  visited  a  priest,  who  directed  one  of  the  large  educational  establishments  in  tho 
ci^.  He  told  me,  that  they  had  established  eight  normal  colleges  in  Bavaria  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  and  that  two  of  these  had  been  specially  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  Protestant  teachers.  He  seemed  to  make  very  light  of  all  diffi- 
culties arising  from  religious  dificrences,  and  spoke  of  education  as  of  a  national 
work,  whieh  it  was  neoeaaary  to  accomplish,  by  the  joint  efibrts  of  all  religious 
parties. 

h  is  said,  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  late  kbg,  that,  careless  as  his  government 
was  to  many  of  the  internal  wants  of  tho  kingdom,  and  profuse  and  lavish  as  his 
expenditure  was  upon  art,  he  never  neglected  the  education  of  the  people,  but  that 
he  effected  a  great  advance  in  this  part  of  the  national  administration. 

llie  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Bavaria,  supplied  me  with  all  the  laws  and 
statistics  relating  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  The  laws  have 
been  most  carefully  compiled  and  codified ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in 
liSurope,  whieh  possesses  such  an  admirable  and  minutely  considered  series  of 
enactments  on  the  subject  of  national  education. 

Mr.  Kay  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  E^ocial  equalization  of 
good  public  schools,  by  bringing  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  of 
nobles  and  peasants  under  the  same  roof,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  good  teachers. 

In  Bavaria  I  found  the  same  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools. 
I  remember  particularly  a  visit  paid  to>ane  school  in  Munich,  which  may  be  fairly 
taken  as  an  example  of  all ;  for  all  the  schools  in  that  city  are  remarkably  good. 
AVhen  I  entered  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  children,  or  to  what  ranks  of 
society  they  belonged.  Tho  appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and 
orderly,  that  I  imagined  they  were  all  the  children  of  trades-people.  I  therefore 
asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me  what  their  parents  were.  Ho  answered  :  "  The 
two  boys  you  see  here  are  the  sons  of  counts ;  yonder  is  the  child  of  a  tradesman  ; 
there  is  the  son  of  a  physician  ;  there,  a  son  of  one  of  the  court  servants ;"  and 
so  he  continued  to  point  out  others,  who  were  the  children  of  professional  men, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  &c.  I  then  said,  '*  Have  you  any  here,  whose  parents  are  so 
p^>or,  OS  not  to  be  able  to  pay  any  thing  for  their  education,  and  who  are  conse- 
quently dependent  on  the  town  charity  for  their  instruction  ?"  "  Oh !  yes,"  he 
immediately  answered  ;  "  the  one  you  see  yonder  (pointing  to  a  very  clean  and 
respectable-looking  child)  is  one,  and  there  is  onother  ;"  and  so  he  continued  to 
single  out  several  oUiers,  who  were  paid  for,  .and  clothed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. 

The  very  fact  of  tho  children  of  such  diflTcrent  dosses  of  society  being  mingled 
together  in  the  same  schools,  will  serve  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  themselves,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  for  if  tlie  schools  were  not  good  enough  for  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
noble,  or  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unrefined,  as  the  children  who 
fk*equent  our  ragged  schools  in  England,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  richer  pa- 
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rents  would  not  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  same  classes  with  them.  The 
same  association  of  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  takes  place,  to  even  a 
greater  degree  in  Switzerland. 

I  ooold  mention  a  lady  who  moves  in  the  first  circles  of  London  society,  and 
who  is  rich  enough  and  sufficiently  interested  in  the  improvement  of  her  yoang 
relations  to  engage  private  tutors  for  them,  if  it  were  necessary,  whose  yoang 
grandchildren  I  found  attending  a  village  school  for  peasants,  situated  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  her  son,  who  was  till  lately  a  member  of  the  government 
of  the  canton,  resided.  To  prove  to  me,  that  it  was  not  carelessness  about  the 
children,  that  had  led  the  parents  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in 
the  village  school,  she  gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  teacher,  and  begged  me  to 
visit  his  classes.  I  accordingly  went,  and  found  there,  what  you  may  find  in 
nearly  every  village  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an  educated  and  gentlemanly 
man,  who  appeareid  qualified  to  act  as  private  tutor  in  any  gentleman's  fiimily. 

The  statistics,  with  which  the  Minister  furnished  me  show,  that,  in  1846,  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  for  a  population  little  more  than  double  that  of 
our  own  metropolis,  a  much  more  effective  system  of  national  education,  and 
much  more  perfect  means  for  the  education  of  the  people,  than  we  have  in  £ng- 
land  and  Wales. 

In  1846,  the  population  of  Bavaria  was  4,440,000,  and  for  this  there  were— 

8  normal  colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
696  students  in  the  normal  colleges,  who  were  being  educated  as  teachers. 
7,353  schools,  (many  of  them  containing  as  many  as  ten  class-rooms  and  ten 

teachers.) 
8,978  classes  open  on  Fridays  and  Sundays,  for  young  people  attending  the 

manufactories,  and  for  men  and  women  dedrons  of  improving  themadves  in 

any  particular  branch  of  instruction. 
556,239  scholars  of  both  sexes  attending  the  schools  ; 
565,876  persons  of  both  sexes  attending  the  Sunday  and  Friday  classes. 
8,797  teachers,  who  have  the  management  and  direction  of  the  schools  and 

classes. 
615  industrial  schools,  where  some  particular  art  is  taught« 
2,517  teachers  of  the  industrial  schools. 
85,681  persons  attending  the  industrial  schools. 

These  statistics  give  the  following  results :  that,  in  1846,  exclusive  of  the  nom- 
ber  of  persons  attending  the  Sunday  and  Friday  classes,  and  the  industri^  schools, 
about  1  person  out  of  every  7  of  the  population  was  attending  a  daily  school ;  that 
there  was  1  normal  college  for  every  555,000 ;  1  sc^^ool  £r  every  COS,  and  1 
teacher  for  every  508  persons  m  the  kingdom. 
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Dr.  Graber  of  Bajrrenth,  has  developed  a  system  of  instruction,  the 
principles  of  which  he  claims,  are  founded  in  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  education,  and  of  man  as  its  recipient  This  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  a  class  of  teachers  in  Germany.  Dr.  Bache  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  its  general  principles,  and  of  its  development  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth : 

Afler  considering  the  constitution  of  man,  Dr.  Graser  lays  down  the 
principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance  with  it,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  holiness,  (godliness,  divinit&t)  The  child  must  be  educated  in 
reference  to  this  destination.  Man  requires  strength  of  body,  hence 
physical  education,  and  of  soul  (virtue,)  hence  moral  education.  His 
bodily  strength  must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue  by 
prudence.  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.  Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony  in  the 
relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence  aesthetical  edu- 
cation. As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  Instruction  in 
nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore,  form  the  materials  of  his 
education.  Nature  must  be  viewed  in  its  productions,  the  objects  of 
natural  history,  or  its  phenomena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy, 
or  physics.  To  complete  the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  do- 
mestic economy.  The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of  gym- 
nasties,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to  God,  man 
must  know  him.  The  first  form  of  godliness  is  truth.  God's  truth,  then, 
as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study.  The  second  form  is  justice ;  juris- 
prudence in  higher  education,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  power,  should, 
therefore,  also  form  a  part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects, 
history  and  grammar.  The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or 
practical  religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.  Dr.  Graser  next  endeavors  to  modify 
the  several  subjects  of  education,  according  to  the  special  wants  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  considers  to  depend  upon  their  political 
situation.  Thus,  for  his  country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the 
people,  or  governed ;  the  nobles ;  and  the  reigning  family,  or  governors. 
The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  objects,  the 
others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts  two  divisions  of  the 
subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their  schools. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the  school  muBt 
prepare  for  actual  Ufe,  is  brought  into  play.  He  admits  no  separation 
into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order  of  succession  in  the  branches, 
but  insists  that  all  instruction  shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants 
of  some  particular  mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's 
existence,  he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child 
and  his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects,  drawing,  and 
writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this  sphere.  He  next 
widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  residence,  with  its  community; 
extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial  district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country, 
to  the  assemblage  of  the  German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the 
entire  earth,  the  universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school  will  be 
best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruction  as  far  sis  it  has 
been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Bayreuth. 

The  sixth^  or  lowest  clasSy  ia  instractcd  in  what  relates  to  &mily  life.  The 
exterior  of  the  bouse.     Its  interior.     Its  inhabitants.     Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  WOrsfs  reading  book  will  show,  generally,  Uie 
way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

1.  The  paternal  mansion,  considered  am  the  dwelling  place  of  the  family.  Houses  and  huts. 
Bfones  and  lime.  (Story  of  an  accident  from  playing  with  lime.)  The  wall*  and  the  root 
Doors  and  windows.  (Hiiitory  ofthe  discovery  olglass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light.  Compari« 
son  of  building  materials.  Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitudr. 
Goodness.  Decorum.  Politeness.  (Slory  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pillering.  Tltcft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them.  Exterior  dis- 
tinctions between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the  diflTerent  domestic  aui* 
mats.  The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and  animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a 
characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Moral  order  of  the  family.  (The  intractable 
child)  Uses  of  the  domestic  animals,  obligations  toward  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.) 
Noxious  domestic  animals.  Conduct  toward  them.  Fliea  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct 
toward  animals  in  gf'neral.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itself. 
Furniture  and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the  property 
of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of  children  toward  their 
parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  oecnpies 
about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some  particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  in- 
struction. 1.  The  dwelling-house.  The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple 
dwelling-house,  of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a  rectangular 
block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher  takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts 
the  number  of  its  sides  audibly ;  this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides  ?  ie 
his  question.  Three.  lie  shows  that  it  has  also  three  comers,  or  asks  how 
many  comers,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the  class  in  the  an- 
swer, and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing  it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watch- 
ing the  class,  if  he  finds  inattention,  ho  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails, 
giving  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A  change  of  subject,  phx-s- 
ical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed  when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the 
habit  of  which  may  be  gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course, 
combined  with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows  I  shall  merely 
indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in  question  is  three-corner^. 
Interior  corners  arc  called  angles.*  It  is  a  tlu^e  angled  figure,  and  called  a  tri- 
angle. Next,  the  four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.  Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.  This  part  of  the  model  i« 
now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw  upon  the  slate,  with  the  following  pre- 
liminary instruction.     Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient, 

•  In  German,  the  space  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  from  the  interior,  or 
from  the  exterior,  has  diflTereni  names,  and  the  compounds  of  theM,  with  the  numerals  three, 
four,  five,  dec.,  constitute  the  names  ofthe  fijcures,  as  drey«ecic,  viifr-eck,  Sec. 
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each  child,  is  fUrnishcd  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood,  in  which 
five  holes  aro  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  angular  points  of  the  pentagon  to 
bu  drawn.  These  are  marked  on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil 
through  the  holes,  and  the  child  is  practiced  in  joining  3ie  points  by  hand.  Prac- 
tice in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing  lesson.  Returning  to  the  rectangular  part 
of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  boundary  lines  arc 
pointed  out,  and  a  plummet  and  common  mason's  level  arc  shown,  to  give  a 
notion  how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea  of  their 
actual  poaitions.  Attention  is  next  called  to  the  horizontal  side  of  the  triangular 
cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.  A  comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with 
the  horizon,  and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  acute  and  right  angles.  The  objects  of  a  triangular  roof,  and 
of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house,  arc  next  stated.  An  obtuse  angled 
polygonal  roof  is  substituted  for  the  one  already  mentioned.  The  form  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  obtuse  angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting  as  far 
as  seven  Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to  counting  to  nine.  Tho 
children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the  parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model, 
and  with  the  names  of  which  they  are  of  course  fimiiliar,  as  the  doors,  windows, 
&C.  The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made  obvious.  Tho 
parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  introduced.  The  distinction  between 
curved  and  straight  lines,  &o.  Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made. 
Counting  is  continued  to  ten.  Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the  number 
of  panes  in  tho  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up  those  not  to  be  added,  and 
proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger  numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  Thc*se  aro 
extended  to  one  hundred,  stating  to  tho  children  the  mode  of  fonnation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  introduced  by  reference 
to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arithmetic  alone  is  practiced.  In  adding  num- 
bers which  exceed  ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  tho  units,  carr}'ing  to  the 
tens,  if  necessary;  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  together,  their 
process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two  ones ;  thirty-nine,  three  tens 
and  nine  oncv ;  two  tens  and  three  tens  are  five  tens ;  two  ones  and  nine  oni^  are 
eleven  ones,  or  one  ten  and  one  one ;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tons,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  tlie  window-panes, 
which  afibrd,  usually,  many  combinations.  Division  is  similarly  treated,  the 
question  being  such  as  the  children  would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their 
coins  are  early  explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises.  Frac- 
tions grow  naturally  from  division.  Tho  foregoing  instruction  is  interspersed  with 
other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school  plan,  according  to  Groser's 
method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion duly,  according  to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and  domivtic  economy,  are 
thus  introduced,  it  being  understood  that  the  same  mixetl  method  of  question  and 
answer,  and  of  direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  Tlic  inconveniences  of  such 
places  from  cold,  damp,  &c.,  are  pointed  out.  Tho  materials  required  for  a  house, 
as  stone,  mortar,  wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  tho  materials  required ;  those  who  have  not  observed, 
will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  poss  afterward  of  so  doing.  Whence  the 
stone  is  procured,  qu;irrics,  quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and 
lime ;  tli«.'  nbjocts  being  presented  to  them.  The  conversion  of  the  limestone  into 
lime.  Tho  slaking  (»f  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its  liardening,  laying  the  stones. 
Dii?ging  of  the  trench  for  the  foundations,  &c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  distinction  of  wood 
from  fruit -trees  and  forest  itrees  is  shown.  Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing. 
Beams.  Planks.  Boards.  Laths.  Trade  of  house  carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c. 
In  the  same  way  iron  is  treated  of.     Bricks  and  tiles.     Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the  elements  of 
grammar  aro  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives  are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  parts  of  speech  by  the  induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in 
the  right  way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming  its  ground  work. 

No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 37. 
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it  appears  to  me  that  the  foregoing  rabjects  arc  of  value,  and  that  iwefuL  hioti 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  way  of  treating  them ;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  npoo 
certain  aouroes  of  difKcalty  in  their  execution.  Hie  inBtraetion  may  bo  rendered 
wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject  in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that 
what  is '  intended  to  excite  the  observing  and  reflecting  Realties,  espedaUy  the 
former,  shall  become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  rendeitsd  actoaUy 
n;:sohievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of  natural  phenamena 
and  natural  history.  The  teacher's  guide  should  be  prepared  with  care,  and 
revised  by  adepts  in  the  sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to 
Oxjcur  in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fitness,"  ("  the  beaoti* 
fill/')  are  inculcated  in  ih&  following  way :  The  dwelling  being  still  under  discus- 
s.on,  the  attention  is  called  to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock.  Slc.  The  object  of 
tht>  dr>or  and  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  nouse.  The  right  to 
put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told  here  of  a  poor  child  begging 
for  admission  to  a  house  during  a  storm,  cold,  hungry,  and  ill  clothed.  The  obild 
is  r<.-ct'ived  and  supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  benevo- 
lence, love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange  house  or  room,  leave 
must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good  and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering 
the  request  is  brought  home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followod  up  l^ 
suppmsing  an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference  between 
theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought  out.  The  smallest  possible 
th^.'f^  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  immoral.  A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  &te 
of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  referring  again  to  the  general 
enumeration  of  ue  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  aninmls,  and  much  elementary  technological  informa- 
tion, are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are  committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral 
lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and  its  grounds,  as  introductory  to 
geography,  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  techno- 
V)g}',  and  to  introduce  the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  members  of  a  fimiily. 
Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs  and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The 
sight  may  be  addressed  through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptioDS 
addressed  to  the  ear.  Ilien^lyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  (or  pictures. 
Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve  of  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the  slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for 
"  come  here."  A  number  of  signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to 
be  formed,  and  to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after  a  time  find  the 
accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.  This  is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing  and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  tl^ 
spoken  language.  Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding  the  component  parts  of  a  word. 
This  requires  a  difficult  and  in  many  cases  a  most  &ncifult  connection  to  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.     Four  different 


*  To  show  that  this  ii  not  Imafinarj,  I  maj  mention  that,  in  a  school  where  the  sabject  of 
the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  heating  daring  aUtkinjr.  were  under  examination,  they 
were  explained  thus:  the  limentone  was  turned  Into  Itme  by  beat,  in  which  procee*  it  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it  bumini:,  or  caustic ;  when  water  is  thrown  upon 
it,  the  water  unites  with  the  lime,  and  thisiieat  escapes. 

t  I  have  called  this  fanciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  spealc  in  no  spirit  of  disrespeeL 
This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graaer's  school,  witii  the  inscmction  of  the  deaf  and  tfunb 
with  other  children.  The  maxim  prevailing  in  the  principal  schoote  of  Germany  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  tnat  they  must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to 
understand  speech  and  to  spealc.  Hence  Lhj»  fir^t  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  tlis 
motions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  to  imitate  ihem.  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  the  sounds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expendt^  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this  idea 
are  almost  incredible,  in  some  of  the  instiiutious  for  deaf  mutei«  much  of  the  instruction  is 
■etually  commiinicated  through  the  means  of  spee<"h- 
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BcriG*  of  linca  arc  ni!cd  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slater,  on  which  they  write ;  one 
is  a  set  of  two  parallels  far  the  standard  K>tt(.*r8 ;  another  of  three  pamllcls  for  the 
letters  which  project  above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  botwocn  the  upper 
two  being  less  than  that  between  the  lower ;  another  set,  also  of  three  parallels, 
for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for  those  which  exti-nd  in  both 
directions.  Words  aro  fi>rmed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to 
the  child,  and  sentiences  of  the  snino  character.  1  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceivee  any  real  aid  fh>ni  the  connectirin  assumed  between  soun<ls  and  signs.  The 
determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German  renders  the  spelling  easy,  when 
the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of  the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory.* 
Tlie  previous  practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a  re- 
markable iaoility  in  requiring  the  manual  part  of  writing.  The  selection  of  intel- 
ligible sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of  understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brr>ught 
forward.  Reading  the  written  hand  soon  beconrtes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 
the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  blackboard  is  used  for 
illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of  grammar  are  inculcated  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  and  reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction  is  connected  with 
"  life  in  the  community.'^  This  includes  the  political  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, with  the  reasons  for  it ;  the  geography  of  the  place ;  the  continuation  of  the 
exercises  of  thought  and  speech  *,  the  conimenocment  of  Bible  history ;  an  exten- 
sion of  instruction  in  morals,  technolog}',  and  natural  history  ;  of  the  elements  of 
form  ;  of  gramiiuir ;  of  drawing  and  writing ;  so  at  least  they  would  bu  called  in 
the  other  schools.    The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Lips  in  thb  coMMUifiTT.  History  of  the  formation  of  communities,  with  their  wants  and 
obliiations.  Original  existence  of  roan.  Union  of  several  families.  Fatal  accidents  in  com- 
nuinitieH.  Nect-iwity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Necessity  of  a  ma|ri«tracy.  Arrangements 
lor  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  puuivhmenis.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridgci», 
Ac.    Warchmen.    Servants.    Council-house.    School-hou«e. 

2.  In  rbferkncb  to  man.    The  five  Btnfen.    Their  abuse  exposes  to 
formation  in  rt^nrd  to  the  ornns  of  sen^e.    Their  injury  or  deficiency.    T 
and  exercise.    The  mind.    Perception  not  rpquirKl  for  thought,  or  for  < 
true  from  the  falite,  the  good  from  the  evil.    She  raul.    Man  has  reason  and 
focKl  actions.    The  good  is  not  always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3.  Rblation  op  man  to  G>d.  Attributes  of  the  Deitv.  God  iii  the  creator,  the  supporter, 
the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  hurh  and  righteous  judge,  a  spirit.  Uu- 
tifs  to  God.  Honor,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankmlness,  reverence.  Constant  remem- 
brance of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The  evil  coUKcience.  ConMience  makes  a 
man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does  wrong.  The  moral  to  be  incnicsteil  is,  that  man  has 
within  him  a  monitor  which  warns  h  m  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pit-asant  evening. 
Ttiere  is  abto  approval  within  one's  self  of  good  deeds.  NeceMity  of  a  revelation  to  man. 
Siorit'S  from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge.  Those 
saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Mesi^iah.  The  three  wine  men.  The 
child  Ji^fius.    John.    Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  Rblation  op  man  to  naturb.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  village  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  pointa.  Position  of  the  buildin^rs  Streets. 
Roads.  Springs.  Slorlesof  the  village.  Review  of  the  poifitlon  of  the  village.  Natural  his- 
tory. Bf-auties  of  nature.  First  walk  in  the  xarden.  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  hcrb»,  lluwer^. 
The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  woods.  Morning  Bong. 
Insi.-cts.  Stories  of  cruelty  to  iUMCcts.  Naturetl  philoanphy.  H*>at.  The  f.un.  Sunrise. 
S«jng.  Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapor.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Rules 
for  protection. 

6.  Rklation  of  man  to  socibtt.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  pers«)n8.  The  able  bodiefl 
and  the  sick  Duties  toward  and  protection  of  the  sxk.  Employmmtti.  I^b<)rerM  niid 
tradesmen.  Peacefulness.  Willingness  in  service.  Uprighteousness.  Re^cpi-ctfulness.  D.b- 
position  to  work.    Poverty  and  riches.    Contentment. 

The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  class,  grouped  about  the  next 
political  division,  the  circle,  the  course  occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  IJogiii- 
ning  here,  the  aivision  restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In 
general,  however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  pn»gress  of  this  class.  1  ha<l  no  oppor- 
tunity of  juilging  of  the  results  of  the  following  division,  namely,  **  life  in  the  pro- 
vince," no  eljuw  being  in  tlwt  stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,'*  the  political  circumstAnoes 
became  too  ubntrusc  for  the  iuU-lIeetual  development  of  the  children,  and  the 
attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to  the  government  failed  almost  entirely.     All 

•  1  have  a  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  months  under  tnis 
lnstnictif»n,  rpnmrkahl»»  for  the  correcrnei*8  of  »ipel!iiig  jtnd  execution.  It  was  written  from 
'dictation.    The  pupil  wa«  seven  years  t»f  age. 


punishment.    In- 

leir  preservation 

istinguishing  the 

will.    Stones  of 
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the  c.rcunstanocs,  except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pole  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  <^  government  was  beyond  iIm 
power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The  Grerman  language  is  taught  grammatioally 
in  this  class,  and,  besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  roorala  from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  pro- 
gi'Ofls,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  <^  instruc- 
tion, that  they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  according 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  reception,  and  not  according  to 
any  extraneous  theoretical  circumstances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who  pursued  altogether 
the  old  metliod  of  instruction,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment 
formed  in  the  lower  class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.  Social  or  political  circum- 
stances do  not  afford,  I  am  satined,  a  just  method  of  arranging  the  details  of  in- 
struction, though  a  knowledge  of  Uiem  should  doubtless  form  a  part  of  education. 
Tlie  reasons  why  the  arrangement  of  Graser  produces  satis&ctory  results  in  the 
lower  classes  arc,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  Aot  require  a  systematic 
division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cultivating  the  intellect  or 
morals,  or  for  communicating  knowledge:  and  second,  that  the  subjects  are 
within  the  pole  of  the  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every  dHy  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  higher  <i]  visions,  and 
hence  a  different  method  becomes  absolutely  necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea 
of  the  system,  that  to  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  the  life  in  which  he 
is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of  truth,  independently  of  the  details  which 
may  be  devised  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to  give  the  entire  pabllo 
instruction  of  a  nation  are  : 

POPULAR  SCHOOLS.  SOBOOLS  POB  HIOHSK  IXSTBVeTIOH. 

1.  The  elemeDtarr  school.  1.  The  elementary  scbooL 

2.  The  real  KhooU  (^  real  gymnasium.")  2.  The  fymnaaium. 

3.  The  real  institute,  (**  real  universitj.")  3.  The  university. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  establishments  rany«  ac* 
cording  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In  the  elementary  school,  it  should  be 
popular  and  Inductive;  in  the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the 
university,  scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. 

*  ThisTiew  is  aUo  taken  by  Dr.  KrSger,  whose  experience  and  skill  as  a  tesener  I  havt 
fclready  so  often  referred  to.  Bee  his  journey  through  Germany.  (ReU«  dnrch  Deataek* 
[and,4c.,pp.l32,I33.} 


Xm.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  LATIN. 

[TruMlated,  fur  tbt  Amerioui  Joanal  of  Edooation,  fVom  the  German  of  Karl  Ton  Raumer.) 


I.      CHANORf  WITHIN   THK   LABT  THREE    HUNDRED   TEARS. 

Thb  purpose  of  learning  Latin  having  iteelf  become  very  different 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  methods  naturally  change  accordingly ;  as 
new  roads  are  taken  to  new  destinations. 

After  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  there  was  an  effort  to  dena- 
tionalize the  young,  and  to  train  them  into  complete  Romans.  How 
this  was  sought  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  is  shown  by  the  course  of 
Sturm's  Gymnasium,  at  Strasburg.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
this  ideal  of  education  was  very  much  altered  by  the  introduction  of 
new  elements.  It  was  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Roman  classics  which  gradually  came  to  be  sought,  instead  of  the 
facility  of  the  ancient  Roman  in  writing  and  speaking  Latin.  How 
the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner, 
we  have  already  stated  under  the  definition  of  the  term  grammar. 
Melancthon's  definition  was,  *'  Orammatica  est  certa  loquendi  et 
scribendi  ration  With  this  agreed  the  authors  of  the  "  Orammatica 
Marchica^'*  which  appeared  in  1728.  They  say  "  Orammatica  is  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly."  Almost  one  hundred  years 
later.  Otto  Schulz  gave  the  following  definition  :  ^*  Latin  grammar  is 
an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  It  shows 
how  the  laws  of  speech  are  developed  in  one  special  language,  the 
Latin.'*  Kiihner  says,  ^*  Grammar  is  an  introduction  to  the  correct 
knowledge  of  a  language,  as  forms  of  words,  and  of  speaking." 
These  definitions,  I  think,  show  how  there  has  been  a  progress  from 
the  practical  study  of  Latin,  as  an  art  of  speaking  and  writing,  to  the 
theoretical,  aiming  at  a  real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  it. 

II.      THE   OPPONENTS  OF  THE    OLD   ORAMNATICAL   METHODS. 

In  Sturm's  school,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  of  Latin  went 
hand  in  hand,  even  from  the  lowest  classes.  Most  teachers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  later,  must  have  used  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
unintelligible  mode  of  teaching  the  grammatical  portions  of  Latin ; 
as  the  complaints  of  distinguished  men  in  relation  to  the  schools  test- 
ify.    We  give  a  few  of  them. 

The  theologian  Lubinus,  in  1C14,  published  a  New  Testament  in 
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several  languages ;  and  in  bis  preface  contended  strenuously  against 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  languages. 

"  It  seems,"  he  says,  "  as  if  a  method  had  been  worked  out  with  all 
imaginable  pains,  by  which  teachers  and  scholars,  alike,  were  to  teach 
and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  only  by  immense 
labor,  great  weariness,  infinite  misery,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  long  time."  Some  one  of  a  low  order  of  intellect,  he  continues, 
may  have  introduced  this  method  in  the  time  of  monkery  ;  and  he 
sketches  the  consequences  as  follows : — "  Nothing  is  taught  except 
Germanisms,  solecisms,  barbarisms,  disgrace.  *  *  What  is  this  sort  of 
grammatical  instruction  in  schools,  but  the  delay  of  learning ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  years  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  a  butchery  of 
liberal  minds ;  and  the  best  portion  of  youth  spent,  even  to  the  twen- 
tieth year."  He  speaks  further  of  the  useless  and  abominable  gram- 
matical rules  {ReffelckeUy)  which  after  a  short  time  became  altogether 
impracticable.  The  unnatural  method  of  beating  the  grammar  into 
the  pupils,  had  the  effect  of  making  them  hate  both  parents  and 
teachers,  and  of  making  the  teachers  cruel.  School  instruction  by 
rules  and  precepts  is  always  contrary  to  nature.* 

In  like  manner,  the  eminent  Gerhard  Vossius  opposed  the  usual 
grammatical  instruction.  He  says,  "  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  method 
of  learning  Latin  has  been  found,  different  from  the  common  one.  I 
consider  the  great  mass  of  rules  and  exceptions,  with  which  the  minds 
of  boys  are  at  present  overwhelmed,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  exces- 
sively injurious.  And  I  wish  that  this  were  its  only  fault.  For  those 
who  set  to  work  to  learn  every  thing  thoroughly,  accumulate  a  great 
mass  of  false  rules,  an<l,  in  spite  of  the  vast  piles  of  comments  and 
commentaries,  never  touch  many  of  the  first  importance."  In  bis 
work  "  De  studiorum  raiione,^'*  Vossius  writes,  "  The  boy  should  soon 
learn  the  rules  of  grammar ;  which  are  so  few  that  they  may  be 
included  in  twenty  pages.  Many  rules  of  a  plainly  philosophical 
character  are  commonly  stuffed  into  grammars,  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  young.  This  is  absolute  butchery.  Not  that  these  things  are 
not  at  some  time  to  be  learned ;  but  they  should  be  deferred  until 
the  nature  and  causes  of  language  itself  can  be  understood."! 

Justus  Lipsius  complains  that,  from  his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  progress  in  learning  was  delayed  by  "grammatical  trifles." 

*  **  There  are,*'  says  Labinus,  "  in  the  compeDdiums  of  grammar  in  commoo  nae  amunf 
us,  one  hundred  and  eighty  technics  and  more  ;  and,  In  syntax,  seventy  aad  more  rules,  with 
so  many  exceptions,  mostly  very  obscure,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  learned  bj  a  maaof 
adult  ajre,  advanced  in  judgment  and  learning." 

t"  The  writings  of  Vossliie,"  says  F.  A.  Wolf,  "are  very  valuable  ;  In  comparison  with 
them,  all  those  of  the  later  grammarians  are  iusignificanl." 
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No  less  earnest  is  Jobann  Matthias  Gesner,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Grammar  of  Cellarius,  against  the  unreasonable  method  of  studying 
grammar.  "  There  are  a  thousand  miserable  examples,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  unintelligent  study  of  grammar  has  had 
no  result  whatever,  except  to  kindle  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  all 
study,  hopelessly  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  to  make  it  unfit  for  other 
business."  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  permit  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  complainers  of 
modern  times,  in  the  same  direction;  to  a  very  eminent  educator, 
Meierotto  :* — "  Let  any  one  imagine  himself  a  boy,  forced  to  learn 
ten  or  twenty  paradigms  of  declensions,  and  as  many  of  verbs ;  who 
must  make  himself  master  of  the  rules  for  their  formation  and  inflec- 
tion, of  their  analogies  and  anomalies,  and  of  so  many  exceptions  to 
rules  themselves  scarcely  understood  ;  in  short,  of  all  the  peculiarities 
and  contradictions  of  the  whole  language.  This  is  little  pleasure  for 
him  ;  to  be  obliged  at  once  to  learn  what  is  wearisome  by  its  uni- 
formity, and  what  is  scarcely  endurable  for  its  contradictions.  And 
he  must  learn  it  all  by  himself,  and  in  silence ;  which  incredibly 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Let  me  not  be  answered, 
this  has  always  been  done ;  that  so  many  boys  every  year  are  not 
only  doing  it,  but  emulating  each  other  in  it 

"  I  know  very  well  that  a  great  fear  of  punishment,  or  steady  appli- 
cation, will  accomplish  much  with  the  common  run  of  people ;  that 
a  better  stimulus  is  exerted  by  the  teacher,  who  has  the  rare  faculty 
of  making  even  this  method  enlivening ;  or  even  by  emulation  ;  in 
short,  that  one  or  another  external  influence  may  force  boys  to  apply 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  the  business.  I  also  know  that 
the  boys  do  not  perceive  the  fact,  and  of  course  do  not  feel  distressed 
about  it,  that,  except  the  memory  of  forms,  they  must  give  up  all 
other  intellectual  activity.  And  how  seldom  can  the  schools  show  a 
boy,  after  half  a  year's  study,  who  shows  as  much  pleasure  in  his 
learning  as  boys  naturally  show.  How  commonly  has  it  been  ob- 
served, on  the  contrary,  that,  even  for  the  smartest  boys,  the  Latin 
recitations  are  hours  of  martyrdom  !  "f 

Many  more  complaints  might  be  quoted  against  the  caricaturist 
methods  by  which  grammar  has  been  taught,  but  we  have  given 

*  Joh.  Heinrich  Meierotto,  *^  LcUin  Grammar  in  ExcunpUM^  iLateinitehe  Orammatik  in 
Bei^pielen ; ")  Berlin,  Fr.  Nicolai,  \7SB ;  second  part,  p.  10,  dec.  We  shall  aee,  further  on,  how 
Meierotto  wouM  care  tlie  evil  of  which  he  complains. 

t  Let  not  these  opinions  of  Meierotto,  Gesner,  &c,  be  misunderstood  ;  they  are  directed, 
not  against  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  i^rammar.  For  Melancthon's  very  forcible  expressions 
■gainst  those  who  undervalue  grammar,  see  **Hi*tory  of  Pedagogy,*'  Vol.,  I.,  p.  198. 
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enough  of  them.     We  proceed  to  the  methods  which  are  rec<Mn- 
mended  in  their  stead. 

m.      NEW   METHODS. 

A.     To  learn  Latin  ae  the  native  language  it  learned. 

Some  have  set  out  to  pursue  the  same  method  bj  which  they  have 
learned  their  native  language  ;  that  is,  the  practice  of  speaking.  The 
example  of  Montaigne  has  been  appealed  to,  whose  father  gave  him 
a  private  teacher,  who  was  to  speak  Latin  and  nothing  else,  even  from 
his  very  earliest  years.  Such  arrangements  were  also  made,  that  all 
those  with  whom  the  boy  came  into  contact  should  speak  only  Latin. 
'^  Without  art  and  without  a  book,"  says  Montaigne,  ^  without  gram- 
mar or  rule,  without  whip  or  tears,  I  learned  to  understand  Latin  as 
well  as  my  teacher  understood  it."  In  his  seventh  year  he  read 
nothing  with  more  pleasure  than  Ovid*s  ^''Metamorphoses  ;  "  in  fact, 
Latin  was  his  native  language. 

Locke  prescribed  the  same  way  of  learning  French.  But  he  adds, 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  a  French  woman  for  one's  children,  but 
not  an  ancient  Roman  woman ;  and  he  therefore  recommended  an- 
other method  for  learning  Latin. 

The  strange  experiment  which  was  tried  with  the  boy  Montaigne 
might  succeed  with  a  few  fathers,  but  would  hardly  bear  repetition. 
It  has  been  proposed  for  masses  of  children.  Lubinus  suggested  a 
plan  of  a  coenobium^  where  all  the  teachers,  masters,  servants,  and 
assistants,  and  even  the  cooks  and  butlers,  should  use  no  language 
but  pure  Roman  Latin.  In  this  institution  the  youths  who  were 
staying  there  were  to  learn  the  language  as  they  formerly  did  at  Rome, 
only  by  habit,  conversation,  and  use. 

Maupertuis  afterward  proposed  to  found  a  Latin  colony.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  impracticableness  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gerhard  Vossius  wished  for  a  nation  that  spoke  Latin. 
Then  we  should  have,  he  says,  the  very  best  way  of  learning  Latin. 
But,  he  continues,  since  people  at  present  give  one  very  little  credit 
for  being  able  to  write  good  Latin,  and  still  less  for  being  able  to 
speak  it  well,  and,  as  usually,  only  those  who  are  somewhat  advanced 
can  give  any  assistance  about  it,  and  beginners  are  rather  troublesome, 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  improve  our  Latin,  than  to  read 
the  ancients  and  to  imitate  them. 

J.  M.  Gesner,  like  Vossius,  prefers  speaking  Latin  to  all  other  wap 
of  teaching  its  grammar.  Speech,  he  says,  (preface  to  Cellarius' 
Grammar,)  is  earlier  than  grammar ;  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  learn 
a  language  by  use  and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  by  grammar 
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alone,  without  use  and  practice.  This  last  is  impossible.  But,  like 
Yossius,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  necessity,  Gcsner  declines 
advising  to  teach  Latin  practically  in  that  manner.  He  says  that  all 
the  instruction  in  higher  and  lower  schools  should  be  given  in  Ger- 
man.* We  hare  already  seen  that,  in  his  zeal  for  pure  Latinity,  he 
declares  himself  strongly  against  barbaric  Latin,  and  in  favor  of 
German  lectures. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  he  sap,  "that  polished  men,  who  know  Latin,  are 
indifferent  to  the  German  language,  and  recommend  it  to  be  taught 
afterward.  The  semi -barbarians,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  for  the 
Latin  only.'*! 

Although  Wolke  and  Trapp,  the  teachers  of  the  Philanthropinum, 
were  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  by  speaking,  their  opinion  is  not 
worth  much  attention  .| 

If  F.  A.  Wolf  is  right  in  saying  that  of  one  hundred  gymnasium 
teachers  scarcely  six  can  speak  Latin,  his  opinion  is  clear  upon  the 
method  by  speaking.     "  Ultra  posse  nemo  ohligaturP 

B.     Latin  and  real  »tudie»  taught  together.     Comeniui. 

Comenius  was  in  favor  of  teaching  Latin  and  real  studies  together. 
His  ^^Janua*^  and  ^^Orbis  Pictus^^  are  composed  upon  this  principle. 
Both  school-books  are  much  praised  by  some,  and  much  dispraised 
by  others.  Among  those  who  approve  of  them  is  one  high  authority, 
J.  M.  Gesner.  He  says :  **•  At  the  beginning,  scholars  should  learn 
from  books  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  increase  their  knowledge  of 
things,  such  as  are  those  of  Comenius  for  younger  scholars.  For 
this  reason,  I  very  much  like  his  books,  especially  the  ^Orbis  Pic- 
tuB  ;  *  not  because  they  are  the  best  possible,  but  because  they  are 
the  best  we  have." 

In  the  "Or6w  Pictus^^  the  boys  easily  learn  many  words  by  the 
pictures  attached  to  each.  For  instance,  at  the  words  torrens,  stag- 
numj  marej  there  are  pictures  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  pond,  and  of  the 
sea. 

Only,  the  ^^Orhis  Picius^  should  not  contain  so  many  things  of 
late  date,  and  pertaining  to  modem  arts  and  sciences,  as,  for  instance, 
to  printing.  Comenius  included  all  manner  of  things;  the  world  of 
speech,  according  to  him,  being  equal  in  extent  to  the  world  of  things, 
and  desiring  to  leave  as  few  omissions  as  possible. 

*  GeBner'fl  opinion  that  boys  should  learo  short  sentences  in  Latin,  is,  of  course,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this. 

t  Semi-barbarians  ;  the  Jesuits,  for  example. 

X  At  least  not  that  of  the  realist  Wttlke.  For  if  he  said,  at  an  examination,  as  Schummel 
says  he  did,  ^"^ Imitate  •artortm^"  this  is  enough  afainst  his  method  bjr  speaking.  See  ^*  His- 
tnry  t^  Pedagogy.'*  2.  aW,  where,  however,  supposing  an  error  in  writing  or  of  the  press, 
I  have  substiiuted  Imitamini. 
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If  this  motive  had  not  prevailed  with  Comenius,  if  Le  had  con- 
fined himself  to  the  world  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  had  omitted 
every  thing  of  which  the  Romans  did  not  know,  his  ^Orhis  Piciut^ 
would  have  been,  at  least,  twice  as  small  and  twice  as  useful  h 
the  seventeenth  century  several  gymnasiums  adopted  the  ^OrbiiPk" 
tu8^^  aa  a  school-book,  but  its  use  did  not  last  long.  In  private  in- 
struction, it  may  perhaps  be  more  valuable,  especially  if  the  boys 
should  find  pleasure  in  taking  it  up  themselves.  Else,  it  must  be 
considered  only  an  auxiliary,  and  not  as  an  efficient   elementary 

school-book. 

C.     Combination  of  methods  A  and  B, 

Some  have  advised  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  methods 
above  described. 

Thus,  the  native  language  is  sometimes  taught  by  showing  the 

pupil  distinct  things,  and  at  the  same  time  naming  them  to  him ;  as 

by  showing  him,  for  instance,  a  watch,  and  pronouncing  the  word 

watch.     Instead   of  reading  the  ^^Orbis  Pictus^  Latin   names  of 

things  are  to  be  given  orally,  and  perhaps  a  few  phrases  made  at  the 

same  time. 

D.    RatielCt  and  timilar  methods. 

(a.    Ratich.) 

Hatich  and  his  school  of  teachers  approach  the  teaching  of  Latin 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  Instruction,  says  Ratich,  should  not 
begin  with  grammar,  but  with  the  reading  of  some  author,  from 
whom  grammar  must  gradually  be  developed.  Ratich's  model 
author  was  Terence,  who  was  to  be  gone  through  with  nine  times, 
and  more;  the  teacher  first  making  an  interlinear  translation,  the 
scholar  translating  it  back  again.  Aderward  came  the  instruction  in 
grammar  from  the  author  chosen,  then  imitation,  &<*, 

(b.    Locke.) 

Locke  advises  to  begin  in  the  same  way.  He  directs  to  commence 
with  the  fables  of  .^op,  to  use  an  interlinear  version,  to  read  repeat- 
edly one  fable  after  another,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  written,  until  the 
scholar  understands  it  thoroughly.  Since  the  rules  of  grammar  are 
derived  from  those  of  speech,  and  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  those 
rules  are  not  to  be  taught  until  the  scholar  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  facility  in  the  understanding  of  the  language. 

(o.    Hamilton.) 

At  a  later  period  an  Englishman,  Hamilton,*  invented  a  method 
similar  to  that  of  Ratich,  which  had  much  success.      The   means 


*  Hamilton  can  not  have  known  RaticU's  works  ;  can  Le  Locke's  7 
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by  which  he  fell  upon  this  method  are  too  characteristic  to  be  here 
omitted.  Hamilton  was  a  merchant  In  1798  he  went  from  Eng- 
land to  Hamburg,  and  there  learned  German  from  a  French  emi- 
grant, named  Angely,  under  the  condition  that  his  teacher  should  not 
trouble  him  with  the  grammar,  as  his  head  was  too  full  of  other 
things.  Angely  began  by  translating  a  German  anecdote  into  Eng- 
lish, word  for  word,  and  making  Hamilton  translate  it  back  again* 
After  twelve  lessons  he  found  himself  able  to  read  in  an  easy  Ger- 
man book ;  and  afterward,  at  Leipzig,  he  proceeded  further  in  the 
language  by  reading  and  speaking.  ^*  This,'*  says  Hamilton  himself, 
^*  is  the  origin  of  the  Hamiltonian  sptem ;  but  I  had  as  little  idea  of 
ever  teaching  it,  as  I  now  have  of  flying." 

He  was  afterward  unfortunate  in  business,  and  went  to  North 
America.  In  1815  he  went  to  New  York,  and  began  to  give  lessons 
in  French,  after  Angely's  method,  at  a  high  rate — 124  for  twenty- 
four  lessons.  He  taught  with  increasing  reputation  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  American  cities.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and,  rather  quackishly,  advertised  '*to  teach  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  those  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.'*  In  eighteen  months  he  had  six  hundred  scholars,  and 
taught  in  several  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  cities.  He  died  at  Dub- 
lin, in  1831. 

These  few  points  in  Hamilton's  life,  and  the  way  which  he  made 
his  appearance  as  teacher,  and  even  inventor  of  a  new  method,  can 
not  make  a  very  favorable  impression  regarding  it,  upon  men  of  solid 
learning  and  thorough  educators.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken 
only  to  give  his  scholars,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  a  superficial 
knowledge  and  tolerable  facility  in  speaking  and  reading  a  language. 
To  grammar,  and  to  the  value  of  instruction  in  language  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  training,  he  appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention. 
Ills  method  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  instruct  traveling  agents, 
rich  people  who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  such  persons,  for  roving  about 
in  foreign  lands. 

Still  we  must  not  be  in  haste  to  condemn.  Let  us  first  examine 
Hamilton's  own  method  of  teaching,  and  then  observe  how  it  was 
modified  by  others,  especially  Germans.  Hamilton  began  his  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  with  a  Latin  book,  usually  the  Latin  version  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  with  an  interlinear  translation.  This  translation 
mu3t  agree  with  the  original  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  nouns 
and  adjectives ;  in  mode,  tense,  and  person,  of  verbs ;  and  in  idiom ; 
peculiarities  of  the  German  or  any  other  native  language  being 
entirely  neglected. 
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In  translating  each  single  word  of  the  original,  he  came  upon  the 
question  whether  this  interlinear  version  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  that  connection,  or  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained.  The  German  Hamiltonians,  says  Pfau,  give  the  first 
etymological,  or  primary  meaning ;  for  example,  flrpoCwirgrov,  fore-£ace 
instead  of  mask ;  for  o^cwpyotf,  earth- worker  instead  of  farmer.  Ham- 
ilton himself  says,  "  In  Philadelphia  I  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that 
words  in  all  languages,  with  few  exceptions,  have  only  one  meaning, 
(the  proper  or  radical  meaning,)  and  should  always  be  translated  by 
that  equivalent  which  will  come  nearest  to  supplying  its  place  at  ail 
times  and  in  all  circumstances.''  In  another  place  he  says,  '^  Transla- 
tions must  be  analytical,  that  is,  word  for  word ;  and  must  give,  not  a 
derived  and  remote  meaning,  but  the  radical  and  proper  meaning  of 
each  word." 

Ratich  and  his  followers  had  already  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  translating  words  by  their  principal  etymological  meaning,* 
"  The  translation,"  says  a  Ratichian,  **  must  be  most  strictly  conformed 
to  the  letter  of  the  radical  meaning,  as  far  as  possible ;  although  it 
may  not  correspond  to  the  sense  in  that  place." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  for  instance,  where  he 
says  "Poeto  cum  primum  animum  ad  scribendum  adpulit^^  the  inter- 
linear version  gives,  for  adpulit,  "had  impelled  toward."  And 
still,  in  agreement  with  Hamilton,  he  says,  further,  "  Nor  must  this 
translation  vary ;  but  each  word,  as  often  as  it  occurs  in  the  whole 
book,  must  be  translated  by  the  same  equivalent" 

As  an  example  of  the  interlinear  version,  we  give  the  following, 
from  John. 

Initio     omnium  rerum   fuit         Verbum,  Verbura 

{In  the)  bet/inning    of  all   things  was  [the)  Word,    {the)  Word 

apud  Deum  fuit ;  Deus    fuit  Verbum.    Illud     igitur    verbam 

toith     God    was    God     was     {the)  Word,     That  therefore    word 

initio       fuit  apud  Deum.     Omnia  ejus 

(m  the)  beginning  was   with    God,       All  (things)  of  him  (by  the) 

ope      creata    sunt.     In  ipso  erat  vita,   quffi    vita  hominibus 
help  created   were.      In  him   was   life,  which   life   (for)  men   (of) 

lucis     fons      cxsUtit.    Lucebat  lux     inter  tenebras,  quae 

light  fountain  existed.     Shone  (the)  light     in     (the)  darkness,  which 

earn  non  comprehenderunt. 
it    not    comprehended. 

From  French  he  translates  as  follows : — 

*  Piku  otMerrea  Uiat  Hamilton's  tranvlatious  did  not  entirely  carry  out  his  principle. 
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C'etait  en  elle  qu'   6tait  la  vie,   et    la    vio  6tait  la  lumicre  des 
It  was  in    it  that  was   the  life,  and  the   life  was  the    light      of 

hommes.     Et     la  lumiere  luit    dans  les  tenebres,  et    les  ten^bres 
men.     And  this     light   shone    in   the  darkness,  and  tlie  darkness 

ne   r   ont  point  recue. 
not  it  have  point  received. 

We  add  a  specimen  of  Tafel's  interlinear  version  of  John,  18: 
25,  27. 

Fierre  etait    I^       et         se  cbanffait ;        et      ils       lui 

Peter   was  there    and   himself  was  warming;    and  they  to  him 

discnt :    n'    es-tu       pas  aiissi  de  ses  disciples  ?     II   lo     nia       et 
said  :    not  art  thou  step  also  of  his  disciples  ?     He  it  denied  and 

dit :     Je     n'     en     suis  point      £t      Tun       dcs     servitcurs     du 
said :     I  not  of  it    am  point.   And  the  one  of  the  servants  of  the 

pontife,        parent  de     celui     k    qui   Pierre     avait    coupe      1' 
high-priest,  relative  of  that  one  to  whom  Peter      had      cut  off    tlie 

oreille,    lui      dit:     No     t'      ai-je     pas    vu     en     le    jardin   avec 
ear,    to  him  said :   Not  thee  have  I  step  seen   in   the  garden  with 

lui  ?     Pierre  le     nia     encore  une  fois ;    et       aussit6t         le   coq 
him?     Peter  it  denied  again  one  time;  and  immediately  the  cock 

cbanta. 
crew. 

Before  proceeding  to  tlie  controversy  to  wbich  tlie  scbool-books  of 
Hamilton  and  tbe  Hamiltonians  gave  rise,  we  will  examine  tbe  meth- 
ods which  were  practiced,  along  with  these  books,  by  the  master  and 
his  scholars. 

Hamilton  himself  first  translated,  word  for  word,  from  the  gospel 
of  John  in  French  into  English,  for  his  scholars,  and  made  them 
translate  back  again.  This  was  the  turning  of  the  first  course ;  in 
the  two  following  courses  he  used  other  books,  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  third  course  he  introduced  grammar,  and  commonly  made  them 
recite  the  regular  rules,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  irregular  ones,  in 
rhyme.  Afterward  they  translated  the  gospel  of  John,  orally  and  by 
writing,  into  correct  French.  After  six  or  eight  such  exercises,  they 
were  commonly  to  make  no  more  mistakes.  "  Thus,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  translate  the  whole  New  Testament,  until 
he  can  do  it  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Then  comes  a  daily  ex- 
ercise in  French  ;  a  friendly  or  business  letter,  or  a  narrative,  until  the 
style  is  free  from  Anglicisms;  whose  avoidance  is  very  difficult,  and 
which  must  be  gradually  cured  by  industrious  practice."     He  states 
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thus  the  object  at  which  his  French  scholars  aimed :  "  They  read 
French  as  easily  as  English ;  can  write,  correctly  and  easily,  a  letter 
of  business  or  friendship  in  French  ;  and  can  speak  correctly,  if  not 
with  facility." 

This  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Hamiltonian  instruction  in 
French  shows  that  his  whole  aim  was  to  train  his  scholars,  by  the 
shortest  and  easiest  way,  to  a  point  of  ability  to  speak  and  write 
French,  which  very  many  wish  to  reach  and  to  go  no  further.  He 
taught  only  adults,  probably  mostly  merchants ;  who  found  Hamilton, 
a  practical  merchant,  precisely  the  man  for  them.  But  how  was  it 
with  his  instruction  in  Latin,  for  which  language  there  is  no  practical 
use  ?  He  read  and  translated  the  gospel  of  John  in  Latin,  in  the 
same  way,  giving  three  lessons  to  the  first  chapter.  At  the  fourth 
lesson,  from  fifty  to  seventy  verses  had  been  translated.  "At  the 
tenth  lesson/'  says  Hamilton,  "  it  will  be  found  that  the  class  can, 
without  trouble,  translate  the  whole  of  the  gospel  of  John.  For  the 
next  two  steps,  which  also  occupied  ten  lessons,  they  read  an  Epitome 
HUiorios  Sacrce,  With  this,  some  of  the  forms  of  the  language 
were  taught ;  a  grammar  which  he  had  had  printed  being  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  scholars ;  not,  however,  for  learning  by  i\)te,  which 
he  entirely  forbid.  In  this  respect  he  fully  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  Ratich,  "  nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  rote."* 

At  the  third  step  comes  syntax,  and  the  reading  of  Nepos ;  at  the 
fourth,  Caesar ;  and,  at  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Virgil  and  Horace :  all 
these  others,  except  the  last,  being  read  with  an  interlinear  transla- 
tion. 

"  Five  or  six  months,"  says  Hamilton,  "  of  continued  attention  by 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  the 
former  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  heretofore  seldom  have  be^n 
attained  in  as  many  years.  Having  come  so  far,"  he  continued,  "  the 
scholar  may  now  practice  writing  Latin,  in  a  course  of  ten  lessons, 
from  which  he  will  now  derive  more  advantage  than  by  writing  over 
whole  roams  of  paper  on  the  old  plan  in  our  schools." 

Hamilton  printed,  with  interlinear  translations,  the  gospel  of  John, 
Epitome  Histories  Sacrce^  -^op's  Fables,  Eutropius,  Aurelianus  Vic- 
tor, Phaedrus,  Nepos,  Caesar,  two  volumes  of  selections  from  profane 
authors,  Sal  lust,  Ovid's  ^^^fetamorpho8es,**  and  six  books  of  the  ./£neid. 
Afler  an  examination  of  some  of  his  scholars  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  vears 
old,  he  writes,  **  Had  I  then  been  supplied  with  translations,  as  at  a 

*  III  t}\e  Pruci'  Ratichianorum  it  is  naid.  "  Prove  your  pupils,  whether  thef  are  readjr  io  the 
conjugations  and  deelenaioiis ;  but  let  it  all  he  dooe  from  tlie  book,  and  not  bjr  the  memory  ; 
nor  let  the  tcholar  be  permitted  to  recite  the  inflections  Trom  memory."  Baaeduw  also  wntea 
**  with  us  there  is  Tery  little  memoriaiog." 
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later  period,"  (with  interlinear  ones,  that  is,)  **  they  must,  during  the 
six  months  over  which  their  course  extended,"  (in  Latin,)  "  have  gone 
through  the  whole  thirteen  volumes  "  (those  above  named)  ^  which  I 
afterward  published." 

How  many  remarkable  things  are  there  here,  aside  from  the  silly 
bragging,  which  show  ignorance  of  language  and  bungling  in  teach- 
ing !  Of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  he  selected  for  a  first  book,  with 
its  interlinear  translations,  we  shall  speak,  further  on.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  Epitome,  then  Nepos,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace:  John  the  be- 
ginning, and  Horace  the  end,  of  his  course !  In  six  months  the  schol- 
ars shall  learn  as  much  in  this  way  as  usually  in  six  years  on  the  com- 
mon plan.  If  then  he  will  buy  ten  lessons  more,  this  will  carry  him 
to  as  great  facility  in  reading  Latin,  as  years  would  do  ^  on  the  old 
plan  in  our  schools."  He  even  engages  to  carry  children  of  from  ten 
to  tliirteen  years  old,  in  six  months,  through  thirteen  volumes  of  Latin 
authors,  so  that  they  shall  understand  them.  This  reminds  one  of 
Basedow^s  bragging.  Indeed  Hamilton  exceeds  Basedow;  perhaps 
because  he  had  not,  like  him,  studied,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what 
he  was  doing.  The  German  Hamiltonians  were  mostly  educated  men ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that,  like  practical  and  prudent 
men,  they  would  avoid  the  follies  of  their  master  and  predecessor. 
A  few  made  some  improvements ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased tlie  evil. 

Tafel,*  like  Hamilton,  makes  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St  John  the  basis  of  .all  his  instruction.  Tliis  contradicts  that 
maxim  of  the  natural  philosophers — Fiat  experimentum  in  re  vili. 
Strict  men,  like  Elumpp,  Schmid,  Strebel,  <fec.,  saw  in  this  a  disre- 
spect to  the  gospel,  on  account  of  the  distorted  interlinear  versions,  of 
which  I  gave  a  specimen.  This  was  liable  to  make  too  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  scholars,  and  to  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  their  fu- 
ture devout  perusal  of  the  books.  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  why 
pious  men,  and  even  these  very  ones,  advocate  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament  as  a  school-book. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  according  to 
Schmid,f  is  this:  "The  teacher  of  the  foreign  language  must  first,  ns 
to  the  material,  introduce  the  scholar  to  the  language  as  to  a  living 
one,  and  one  containing  thoughts;  and  must  likewise  give  him  com- 
plete expressions  and  sentences.     Second,  as  to  the  form  or  method  of 


•  The  methotlfl of  Hamilton anO HMUA,(Die  Sprachmetkoden  Hamilton'a und  Jucotot't,)  bj 
Dr.  L.  Tafel.    German  quarter^,  (DeutiKhen  ViertefjaArtgchrfft.)  XfQS,  M  part,  p.  179. 

♦  Jatio'a  Annual  (Jakrlmch,)  1630,  XXV..  p.  406,  Klumpp'a erlition.    HTr*  b-l ;  -  The  Educa- 
tiontd  itutilutivn  at  Stttten-"    (Die  Brtkhnng tana! all  su  Sutt*-n,)  p.  48. 
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his  instruction,  he  must  furnish  him,  as  far  as  possible,  with  an  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  foreign  language.*' 

We  shall  first  consider  the  material — the  complete  expressions  and 
sentences  which  are  laid  before  the  beginner  in  a  foreign  language. 
The  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  which  was  written  on  the  wall, 
was  a  sentence  which  Belshazzar  did  not  understand;  Daniel  was 
obliged  to  translate  the  unknown  and  enigmatic  words.  To  the  Ger- 
man beginner,  Latin  words  are  precisely  as  unintelligible  as  thoM 
words ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  indifferent  to  him  whether  the  senten- 
ces are  connected  together  or  separate. 

Herr  Director  Meiring  expresses  himself  very  forcibly  on  this  point 
against  the  Hamiltonians.*  '^  If  words  have  character  and  meaning 
only  in  sentences,  so  have  sentences  character  and  meaning  only  in 
parts  of  the  organization  of  a  whole  work,  chapter,  <fec. ;  and,  there- 
fore, neither  should  they  be  taught  separately  to  the  scholar.  But, 
besides  this,'*  continues  Meiring,  ^^  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  native 
binguage  that  instruction  can  proceed  analytically,  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts.  It  is  not  so  with  Latin.  In  the  case  of  Latin  we  have,  in- 
stead of  immediateness,  continual  indirectness ;  instead  of  the  analyt- 
ical proceeding,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  a  synthetical  one,  from 
the  most  separate  parts  to  the  whole.  The  scholar  finds  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  language  entirely  strange  to  him.  Uow  is  he  to 
get  at  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest  sentence — to  reproduce  iu 
his  own  mind  the  thoughts  expressed  in  it  ?  Had  he  within  his  own 
sphere  of  thought  the  suitable  forms  for  the  foreign  sentence,  the  use 
of  them  would  be  tolerably  simple ;  he  would  exchange  the  one  for 
the  other,  and  arrive  at  a  whole.  But  he  has  no  such  forms,  or  be 
has  them  very  rarely ;  and  even  Hamiltonism  itself,  which  seeks  to 
supply  them  by  means  of  distorting  the  native  tongue,  fails  of  its  ob- 
ject. The  beginner  must  also  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sentence ;  he  must  have  the  lexicographic  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  their  grammatical  form.  Word  for  word  must  be  ex- 
plained, before  the  scholar  is  ready  to  put  the  single  words  into  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  make  them  intelligible  in  his  own  language.  What 
similarity  is  there  here,"  continues  Meiring,  "  with  the  organized  and 
animated  delivery  of  a  native  language?  Whatever  may  be  the 
dreams  of  the  inventors  of  certain  modern  methods  for  language,  im- 
mediateness and  life  of  expression  in  Latin  can  only  be  aimed  at  in  a 
higher  grade  of  instruction." 

Thus  far  this  intelligent  educationist.     He  here  suggests  a  subject 

*  On  the  learning  i)f  vocables  in  Latin  Instruction  ( UbM-  das  VokabebUernen  im  Lateiniachen 
Unterricht,)  1842.    In  the  programme  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Diiren. 
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whicL  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Professor  Schwarz,  of  Ulm.  The 
question  is,  can  the  foreign  text  in  this  manner  be  truly  rendered  into 
the  native  language  ?  Is  the  text  a  formless  mass,  upon  which  any 
stamp  will  make  a  correct  impression  ?  By  no  means.  German  has 
a  form  of  its  own,  as  well  as  Latin ;  and,  therefore,  the  German  inter- 
linear version,  instead  of  being  a  true  representation  of  the  Latin  ori- 
ginal, is  much  more  like  the  impression  of  one  seal  stamped  over  an- 
other, where  the  two  are  confounded  in  one  distorted  image.  Schwarz 
says  that  this  is  attempting  to  teach  the  scholars  a  foreign  language 
by  means  of  one  made  foreign ;  an  unknown  one  by  means  of  one 
made  unintelligible ;  Latin  by  Latinized — or  barbarized — German ;  in 
short,  the  unknown  by  the  unknown. 

Tafel  explains  that  ^  one  of  the  chief  advaniages  of  the  new  method 
is,  that  it  teaches  the  meanings  of  words,  not  isolatedly,  but  in  con- 
nection— in  whole  sentences  and  periods."  In  another  place  he  says, 
^  The  Hamiltonian  method  has  an  advantage  by  its  use  of  the  laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  so  little  regarded  in  the  usual  teaching ;  and 
produces  the  good  result  that  on  the  one  hand  it  furnishes  the  scholar 
with  a  store  of  words  in  complete  sentences,  and  on  the  other  it  gives 
him  the  radical  meanings  of  words;  that  it  presents  the  language 
taught,  not  only  as  to  its  words,  their  inflections,  relations,  and  places 
in  sentences  and  periods,  but  exhibits  them  thoroughly,  with  all  their 
idiomatic  peculiarities  in  the  mother  tongue ;  so  that  the  scholar  ob- 
tains a  complete  picture  of  the  foreign  idiom.  This  principle  of  trans- 
lating words  by  their  radical  meanings  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  study  of  language,  and  has  until  lately  never  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded. It  is  by  means  of  this  principle  that  the  first  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  the  actual  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues/' 

We  have  seen  that  a  Latin  sentence  is  first  presented  to  the  begin- 
ner wholly  unintelligible ;  and  that  it  becomes  gradually  understood 
by  him,  only  by  the  lexicographic  and  grammatical  explanation  of 
single  words ;  and  also  that  the  interlinear  version  neither  does  nor 
can  give  a  true  picture- — a  fac-simile — of  the  Latin  or  other  original. 

Upon  a  close  examination  of  the  above  quotation  from  Tafel,  it  will 
*  be  seen  to  contain  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  He  praises  the  methoil 
because  (with  the  help  of  the  interlinear  version)  it  gives  the  scholar, 
not  the  significations  of  isolated  words,  but  their  meaning  in  their 
connection — in  whole  sentences;  and  at  the  same  time  because  its 
translation  furnishes  only  the  radical  meanings  of  words.  It  claims 
on  the  one  hand  to  explain  to  the  pupil  the  meaning  of  each  word  as 
to  its  situation  and  force  within  the  period  or  sentence,  instead  of  giv- 
ing it  isolatedly ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that,  notwithstanding  this, 

5lo.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]— 38. 
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each  Latin  word,  let  it  occur  in  what  sentence  it  will,  is  always  trans- 
lated by  one  and  the  same  radical  meaning.  But  iiow  seldom  is  the 
radical  meaning  of  the  majority  of  words  used ;  in  how  many  is  it 
modified  or  entirely  out  of  sight ;  in  how  many  is  there  a  long  history 
of  the  developments  between  its  radical  meaning  and  that  used  in  the 
sentence  under  consideration  I  Examine  now  the  interlinear  transla- 
tion above  given  from  Tafel.  Where  he  translates  Ne  fai-je  pa»  vw, 
by  Not  thee  have  I  step  seeUy  and  Je  rCen  suit  pointy  by  /  not  of  it 
am  POINT,  the  scholar  will  make  no  sentence  whatever  out  of  that 
translation,  because  a  sentence  must  have  some  meaning,  whether  it 
has  any  thing  else  or  not.  This  not  existing  in  the  case  quoted,  the 
scholar  can  not  from  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  words  pas  and  ptint.  It  is  only  by  means  of  really  advanced 
and  learned  study,  such  as  he  is  not  at  this  point  capable  of^  that  be 
could  get  at  the  relations  of  the  particles />a«  and  point  with  the  words 
passus  and  punctum  ;  he  would  not  find  it  at  all  in  the  usual  diction- 
aries and  grammars.  The  truth  is,  that  the  radical  meaning  should 
only  be  given  in  the  interlinear  version,  when  that  meaning  belongs  to 
the  word  in  the  particular  place  where  it  stands. 

There  is  an  antique  statue  which  represents  Achilles  naked,  and 
with  his  helmeted  head  thoughtfully  inclined.  What  would  be  said 
of  an  artist  who  should  set  about  covering  the  pedestal  of  the  statae 
with  bas-relie&  which  should  represent  the  hero  in  the  most  various 
situations — among  the  women,  mourning  in  liis  tent,  in  combat  with 
Hector — and  every  where  should  hold  fast  to  the  expression  and  cos- 
tume of  the  statue  ?  Would  this  not  be  preposterous  and  impossible  ? 
Precisely  as  preposterous  is  it,  and  as  absurd,  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
adhere  to  the  radical  meaning  of  words  throughout  the  variations  of 
different  sentences. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Hamiltonians 
deduce  their  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  syntax  from  their  elementary 
author.  I  exceedingly  doubt  whether,  from  the  gospel  of  John,  for 
example,  a  single  complete  paradigm  could  be  made  out,  even  of  the 
most  common  words,  and  of  those  used  themselves  in  constructing 
paradigms.  What  then  is  left  to  be  done,  except  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies by  the  help  of  some  grammar  ?  This  is  what  happens  in  the 
Institute  at  Stetten,  even  within  the  first  half-year ;  the  paradigms  are 
there  very  sufficiently  practiced  by  the  scholars.  K  the  grammar  is 
to  be  deduced  exclusively  from  the  author,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
it  come  in  any  scientific  and  methodical  order.  The  most  uncommon 
cases  may  appear  immediately ;  and  the  most  common  ones  may  be 
slow  in  occurring.    For  example :  Marx  published,  in  1822,  an  '^  Intro- 
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duction  to  Greek,  with  the  beginning  of  the  OJyssey,"  and  in  it  he 
printed  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  with  an  inteHinear  translation. 
The  third  word  of  the  book  is  swsrs,  of  which  Buttmann  says,  in  his 
grammar,  that  it  is  "  very  anomalous,''  and  therefore  he  refers,  for  a 
fuller  examination  of  it,  to  his  "  LexilogusP  In  that  work  the  begin- 
ner will  find  additional  information  about  the  third  Greek  word  he  set 
eyes  on.     Sapienti  sat  / 

(d.    Jacotot.) 

Born  at  Dijon ;  educated  in  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris.  First 
an  advocate,  he  was  successively  professor  of  humanities,  captain  of 
artillery,  secretary  to  the  ministry  at  war,  substitute-director  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  professor  of  languages  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  finally,  in  1818,  professor  of  French  language  and  literature  at 
Louvain. 

Here  he  wrote  his  work  entitled  "  Universal  Instruction,'*^  {En- 
stignement  Universel.)*  Institutions  were  soon  established  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  other  cities,  where  instruction  was  given  on 
his  plan.  Controversies  arose  about  it;t  and  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Americans  came  to  Louvain,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  it. 

Jacotot  died  at  Paris  in  1840.  He  established  two  fundamental 
principles,  which  have  been  much  attacked.  The  first  is,  "  All  men 
have  a  like  degree  of  intelligence.  There  are  no  geniuses ! "  he  as- 
serted ;  **  no  blockheads ;  no  such  things  as  inborn  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing. Men  differ  only  in  will.  A  reasoning  man  can  accomplish  any 
thing  for  which  he  has  sufficient  will ;  and  only  the  indolence  of  a 
man  is  to  blame  for  his  lack  of  acquirement." 

It  is  needless  to  explain  the  falsity  of  this  proposition.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  a  teacher,  who  believes  that  his  less  capable  scholars 
only  lack  good  will  to  make  them  equal  in  efficiency  to  his  best,  will 
manage  the  former  wrongly. 

The  second  principle  is,  "  Every  thing  is  contained  in  each  thing." 
Accordingly,  the  scholars  can  and  must  learn  something  or  other,  and 
refer  every  thing  else  to  it  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  Jacotot  re- 
quired that  in  each  department  of  study  some  basis  should  be  laid  of 
matter  fixed  in  the  memory,  to  which  the  scholar  could  trace  back 

*  "  Univer$al  Instruction ;  or  Learning  and  Teaching  after  the  Natural  Method  of  Joseph 
Jaeotot :  tranefated  by  Krieger."  (*'■  Univertal  Unterrioht,  oder  Lemen  tend  Lehrtn  nach  der 
Naturmethode  von  Joseph  Jaeotot ^  kibersetxt  von  Krieger.  '*)  Deux-Ponts,  1833.  I  ftm  foUowing 
principallj  "J".  JacotoVe  Univerfol  Instruction^  presented  from  his  oton  Writings  and  Ex- 
position^*'  (J.  Jacotot^s  Universal  Unterrieht^  naeh  dessen  Schri/ten  und  nach  eigener  AnS' 
ehauung  dargestrllt.)  by  Dr.  lIoflTroanf  Professor  at  Jena.    Jena,  1835. 

t  Among  his  op[>oueots  were  the  **  Journal  de  Paris"  the  *'  Gazette  de  PiancCj*  and  the 
**  Qnotidienne." 
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every  thing  which  he  should  acquire,  at  least  in  that  especial  study. 
This  basis  was  to  be  continually  gone  over,  continually  treated  anew, 
continually  discussed  over  again  with  new  comments,  in  order  to  its 
exhibition  in  all  its  relations  and  phases.  And  further,  every  thing 
newly  learned  was  to  be  compared  with  what  was  learned  before,  so 
that  it  should  appear  how  the  old  is  comprehended  in  the  new,  and 
the  new  in  the  old. 

Jacotot  further  lays  it  down,  that  ^*  Every  roan  is  endowed  by  God 
with  the  power  of  instructing  himself,  and  has  no  need  of  a  teacher 
to  explain  things  to  him/'  This  principle,  according  to  which  all 
teachers  are  useless,  is  even  pushed  further.  An  explaining  teacher, 
says  Jacotot,  does  harm,  because  he  hinders  the  free  development,  in 
its  own  way,  of  the  mind  of  the  learner.  It  follows  of  course  that  he 
is  the  best  teacher  who  does  no  explaining ;  in  fact,  who  knows  nothing 
whatever.  Jacotot  actually  says,  "  No  one  understands  the  *  Universal 
Instruction^  who  does  not  consider  himself  fit  to  instruct  his  son  in 
things  which  he  does  not  understand  himself.^'  He  cites  his  own  ex-  , 
perience  in  illustration :  he  taught  Dutch  and  Russian  before  he  un- 
derstood them ;  and  he  taught  music,  which  he  did  not  then  un- 
derstand. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  old  rhyme — 

"  Ham  Vom  heiut  er, 
Schelmttuck  wein  er, 
Wat  er  nicht  weiv,  daa  will  er  lehren." 

"  Hant  Pox  hit  uame  it, 

Roguery  hit  game  it ; 

And  every  game  he  don't  know,  he  ttill  will  he  teaching." 

The  inventive  methwl  is  pushed  by  Jacotot  to  the  extremest  carica- 
ture. For  instance :  he  sets  before  the  beginner,  who  does  not  even 
know  his  letters,  the  printed  sentence,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.'' 
He  reads  these  words  to  him,  and  then  requires  him  to  consider  them 
carefully,  and  reflect  upon  them  ;  that  is,  to  see  what  like  or  similar 
things  he  sees  amongst  them.  The  pupil,  he  says,  "  will  soon  say  that 
he  recognizes  as  similar  the  n  in  *  In '  and  those  in  *  beginning ; '  the 
6  in  *  the,'  *  beginning,'  *  created,'  <fec.  By  suitable  questions  he  will 
be  brought  to  observe  that  these  letters  are  every  where  sounded  alike  ;* 
and  by  this  sort  of  comparison,  in  this  and  other  sentences,  he  will 
himself  discover  all  the  sounds,  and  then  their  names  may  gradually 
be  taught  him." 

We  pass  to  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching  a  foreign  language.  In 
French,  he  adopts  Telemachus  as  his  elementary  author ;  and  in  Latin, 

*  Thii  it  spoken  of  the  European  continental  languages.— TVafur. 
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an  Epitome  Historic^  Sarrce — apparenlly  the  same  which  Ilamilton 
used — followed  by  Nepos,  and  then  by  Horace.  These  textbooks  con- 
tain, not  an  interlinear  translation,  like  Hamilton's,  but  a  marginal 
translation ;  so  that  the  Jacototian  scholar  compares  the  translation, 
not  word  for  word,  but  period  for  period.  According  to  Hamilton's 
method,  he  learned  the  signification  of  single  words,  which  must  have 
appeared  to  him  marvelously  confused  in  arrangement,  and  oflen  so 
altogether  senseless  that,  even  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  he  could 
not  put  them  together  into  good  German.  Jacotofs  scholars  were 
set  a  task  the  reverse  of  this.  Each  period  of  the  marginal  transla- 
tion is  in  good  German ;  and  the  problem  is,  to  select  the  Latin 
period  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  then  to  discover  the  Latin  word 
corresponding  to  each  German  word  within  that  period.  This  is 
called  the  **  Heuristic,"  or  "  Inventive  *'  method  (heuristiscke  rnethode  !) 
Jacotot  proceeds  to  explain  that  when  the  pupil  can  sufficiently  well 
pick  out  the  translated  periods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  foreign 
language,  then  the  teacher  is  to  set  him  at  work  on  the  words ;  to 
select  those  that  occur  more  than  once  within  the  same  sentence,  and 
then  to  get  their  meaning.  For  example  :  the  teacher  asks  "  What 
words  are  alike  in  the  first  sentence  of  Telemachus  ?  '*  The  scholar 
answers,  pouvait  and  pouvait ;  and  in  "  my  own  language  the  word 
could  appears  twice  ;  so  that  pouvait  must  mean  could^  In  a  sim- 
ilar manner  the  scholar  is  gradually  to  guess  out  his  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  language,  from  what  he  reads. 

"  Here,  for  example,  are  the  words  creavit  and  vocavit.  The  scholar 
observes  that  past  time  is  expressed  by  the  vernacular  translation  of 
each ;  upon  comparison,  he  will  perceive  that  this  is  indicated  in  each 
by  the  syllable  av  ;  and  thu§  he  has  guessed  the  meaning  of  the  syl- 
lable av." 

How  is  the  scholar,  however,  to  get  at  these  meanings,  if  no  word 
or  syllable  is  repeated  ?  Is  not  this  guessing  a  miserable  and  insufii- 
cient  contrivance — a  clumsy  and  childish  game  at  blind-man's  buff? 

In  French,  as  we  said,  Jacotot  uses  the  Telemaque  as  an  elementary 
text-book.  "  Those  pupils  who  have  committed  to  memory  not  more 
than  the  first  three  books,  are  to  recite  all  that  they  have  learned 
every  day.  Those  who  have  finished  the  first  course,  or  who  know 
the  first  six  books,  are  daily  to  repeat  such  a  portion  of  them  as  that 
those  six  books  shall  all  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  week."  In 
a  closely  printed  octavo  edition  of  Telemachus,  the  first  three 
books  occupy  sixty-three  pages ;  the  first  six,  a  hundred  and 
nineteen. 
'    In  learning  Latin,  "The  memorizing  of  the  elementary  text-book 
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is  to  proceed  parallel  with  the  translation  of  it,  until  the  pupil  has 
committed  a  quantity  equal  to  the  first  six  books  of  Telemachus.'^ 

What  a  frightfully  mind-destroying  martyrdom  of  memorizing ! 
some  reader  exclaims.  Not  at  all,  answers  Jacotofs  adherent. 
"  When  a  few  pieces  have  been  committed  to  memory  in  a  foreign 
language,"  says  Hoffman,  **  such  is  scarcely  the  case  with  the  words, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  moaning,  if  the  proper  reflections  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time/*  But  such  reflections  I  Let  us  give  an 
example  (from  Hoffman.)  The  teacher  requires  from  the  scholar  the 
true  meaning  of  the  two  words  Wisdom  and  Virtue.  '*  Both,*^  an- 
swei^s  the  scholar,  "  signify  the  love  of  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of 
vice.*'  Teacher. — "  Why  is  this  ?  "  Scholar, — "  It  seems  so  to  me." 
Teacher, — "  Bad.  Why  abhorrence  of  vice  ?  "  Sc/iolar, — *'  Because 
he  who  does  not  abhor  vice  can  not  be  virtuous."  Teacher, — **  You 
do  not  adhere  to  the  method.  What  I  am  asking  for  is,  what  in 
your  text-book — in  the  normal  book,  the  Telemachus — ^has  occasioned 
to  you  these  observations  ?  Where  in  that  book  have  you  found  the 
words  *  Wisdom  '  and  *  Virtue  '  used  with  the  meaning  you  are  giving 
them  ?  You  are  finding  out  and  writing  from  memory,  from  inspi- 
ration, from  geuius.  This  will  not  do  in  the  method.  Take  care ; 
you  are  only  dealing  in  a  lottery,  in  that  way.  Where  now  have  you 
read  that  nature  is  *  The  victory  over  those  passions  which  agitate  the 
human  mind  ? ' "  Scholar, — "  Telemachus  underwent  the  develop- 
ment of  passion  in  the  island  of  Cyprus."  Teacher, — "  Good.  Why ; 
which  agitate !  "  Scholar, — **  He  was  agitated,  because  Fenelou 
compares  him  to  a  hind  which  carries  the  arrow  every  where  about 
with  her."  Teacher, — "  Very  well.  But  why  the  human  mind  ?  " 
Scholar, — "  That  is  a  common  expression."  Teacher, — "  Prove  it" 
Scholar ;  shows  him  the  words  so  used  in  some  place  in  the  book. 
Teacher, — "  Very  well,  indeed." 

Thus  what  the  scholar  reads  is  repeated,  imitated,  varied  ;  there  is 
a  continual  practice  of  these  reflections ;  of  the  most  superficial  and 
wearisome  so-called  drilling  of  the  understanding,  {yeratandes-uhang* 
en.)  On  Jacotot's  principle  that  every  thing  is  contained  in  each 
thing,  every  thing  possible  could  be  found  in  the  Telemachus— or 
rather  dragged  into  it. 

Let  us,  however,  leave  the  subject  of  these  reflections,  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in  its  instruction  in  lan- 
guage. Jacotot's  scholars,  as  we  saw,  learned  great  part  of  the  Epi- 
tome HistoricB  Sacrcp  by  rote.  "  But,"  says  Jacotot,  **  he  not  only 
knows  it  by  heart,  but  also  understands  it,  by  the  help  of  the  trans- 
lation which  is  put  into  his  hands.  One  who  knows  the  Ejntome 
can  speak  Latin,  whether  well  or  ill,  and  has  studied  only  two  months. 
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He  can  not  only  speak  it,  but  can  understand  what  is  said  to  him  in  it. 
Probably  the  Epitome  contains  the  whole  LaUn  language ;  and  with 
the  words  found  in  it  every  thing  can  be  said  which  can  be  thought. 
If  one  has  mastered  the  Epitome^  he  knows  Latin  ! !  "  It  may  be  so, 
on  the  principle  that  "  All  is  in  each  ! " 

We  have  seen  that  Jacotot^s  scholars  were  made,  at  the  beginning, 
to  guess  the  meanings  and  forms  of  words.  These  are  further  on  to 
be  required,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  Hoffmann  says,  "  verify  the 
grammar ;  that  is,  investigate  and  determine  the  correctness  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  grammar.  For  this  pupose,"  Hoffmann  proceeds, 
**  any  grammar  may  be  taken  which  contains  the  rules  in  sufiBcient 
detail.  These  are  to  be  read  through.  The  scholar  already  knows 
the  actual  cases  to  which  they  refer,  and  has  now  only  to  learn  the 
grammarian's  technology,  in  order  to  be  master  of  such  a  clear  and 
vivid  view  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  probably  scarcely  any  good 
grammarian  even  at  present  has,  unless  his  theory  of  language  be 
under  his  special  consideration.  Still  more,  the  scholar  thus  instruct- 
ed, who  has  been  accustomed  and  trained  in  separating  the  words  into 
their  syllables,  and  in  comparing  these  according  to  their  composition, 
will  himself  originate  many  shrewd  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
force them  by  reference  to  facts ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all, 
he  will  sufficiently  obey  and  follow  these  rules.'^  Goethe  says,  some- 
where, "  May  our  posterity  be  enabled  to  complete  what  their  prede- 
cessors have  begun ;  or,  to  use  the  uncourteous  phrase  of  some,  to 
correct  it.'*  He  did  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  "  correct,"  even  of 
posterity.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  teachers  who  undertake, 
by  their  silly  method,  to  render  boys  capable  of  correcting  Buttmann, 
and  Lachmann,  of  "verifying"  their  grammars,  in  short  of  surpass- 
ing them  ?  Such  instruction  of  boys  in  conceit  is  worse  than  silly  ; 
it  is  wicked. 

Jacotot's  commencing  to  teach  Latin  with  the  Epitome  Histories 
SacrcBy  and  following  that  with  Nepos,  and  then  with  Horace,  and 
indeed  his  whole  method  of  instruction  in  language,  show  that  he 
was  consistently  true  to  his  maxim,  that  one  must  be  able  to  teach 
things  which  he  does  not  himself  understand. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  any  man,  in  view  of  this  maxim, 
should  have  even  begun  to  study  Jacotot's  system.* 

*HoffinaiiD*t  book  stiowa  how  with  what  monstrous  iirnorance  and  pregumptiun  Jacotot 
spoke  of  instruction  at  other  times.  He  amires  the  scholar,  for  instance,  that  he  can,  hf 
persevering  industry,  enable  himself  to  compose  a  drama  which  shall  be  successful,  and 
equal  even  to  the  very  best.  According  to  him,  it  is  only  the  will  that  is  wanting  to  become 
equal  to  Shakespeare.  In  history,  says  Jacotot,  nothing  new  can  be  learned ;  nothing  which 
e.in  not  be  gathered  from  common  life  or  the  elementary  text-book.  In  teaching  arithmetic, 
be  directs  a  short  abridgement  of  arithmetic  to  be  committed  to  memory,  dec. 
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(e.    Rnthardt.) 

J.  C.  RuTHARDT,  a  private  teacher  in  Breslau,  first  published,  in  1 839,  a 
^Proposal  and  plan /or  the  outer  and  inner  completion  of  a  grammatical 
method  for  teaching  the  claencal  languages^  ( Vorschlag  und  plan 
einer  dusaem  und  innem  vervolUtdndigung  der  grammatikaliechen 
methode  die  klassischen  sprachen  zu  lemen.)  In  1841,  he  published 
his  larger  work,  "  Proposal  and  plan  for  the  outer  and  inner  com- 
pletion of  a  grammatical  method  of  teaching  more  particularly 
Latin  prose^^  (  Vorschlag  und  Plan  einer  dussern  und  innern  vervoll- 
stdndigung  der  grammatikalischen  lehrmethode,  zunachat  fur  die 
Lateinische  prosa. 

Upon  Ruthardt's  method  there  has  appeared  an  ^  opinion,''  appar- 
ently by  some  Saxon  educator.  According  to  this  ^^  Ruthardt's  method 
is  Jacotot's,  become  sober ;  or  come  back  to  its  senses."* 

Pfau  says,  "  How  nearly  related  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot  are,  any  one 
will  observe  upon  reading  the  latter's  preface  to  his  book  on  ^  Univers- 
al Instruction  ;  '  where  he  says,  among  other  things,  *'  Let  your 
pupil  learn  one  book ;  read  it  often  yourself;  and  examine  whether 
he  understands  what  he  learns.  Make  yourself  certain  that  he  can 
not  forget  it ;  and,  lastly,  instruct  him  how  to  refer  every  thing  which 
he  learns  subsequently,  to  this  book.     That  is  universal  instruction.' ** 

Ruthardt  himself  quotes  Jacotot's  saying,  ^*  Teach  one  book  well, 
and  derive  every  thing  else  from  it."  "  I  depart,"  he  continues,  "from 
the  same  point.     But  my  road  is  very  different  from  his." 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  points  of  difference  and  agree- 
ment between  Ruthardt  and  Jacotot.  The  former  agrees  with  the 
latter  in  this,  that  he  adopts  an  elementary  text-book — the  "  Lod 
Memoriales''^ — and  uses  this  in  many  respects,  but  not  in  all,  as  Jacotot 
uses  his  '^  Telemachus^  and  other  elementary  books. 

Prose  matter,  for  teaching  and  learning,  becomes,  according  to 
Ruthardt,  "  the  mental  property  of  the  teacher  and  scholar,  by  con- 
tinued attentive  repetition,  variation,  separation,  reconnection,  <fec. ; 
and  by  *  applied  use  in  connected  lessons,'  ( Verwendung  beiverwandten 
Lectionen.)  It  is  to  serve  as  the  central  point,  to  which  are  to  be  re- 
ferred grammar,  comprehensive  reading,  writing,  and  speaking." 
The  chief  value  of  Ruthardt's  method,  he  himself  ascribes  to  his 
*^  strict  reference  of  all  the  departments  of  his  instruction  in  language 
to  a  fixed  and  common  central  point."  This  sounds  very  much  like 
Jacotot's  **  Learn  one  book  well,  and  refer  every  thing  to  it." 

Still,  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  him  and  Ruthardt, 
in  that  the  former  uses  his  normal  book  as  the  text-book,  even  for 

* "  Votum  in  Saehen  der  Ruthardtaehen  methode    .    .    .    mit  RVKktieht  auf  dertH  £m^ 
fuhrung  in  die  adchtiaehen  Oymntuien."    Leipzig  :  Barth,    1S41. 
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beginners,  and  Huthardt  not.  Jacotot,  like  Raticli  and  Ilamilton, 
believes  that  the  first  instruction  in  grammar  shoald  not  be  given  to 
the  beginner  abstractedly  from  speech  and  writing ;  but  that  a  book 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  should  be  taught  himself  to  ab- 
stract the  grammar  from  it 

Not  so  Ruthardt  He  disposes  very  briefly  of  the  instructions  of 
beginners,  (the  sixth  class  in  the  gymnasiums  ;)  merely  requiring  that 
they  should  learn  by  rote  the  paradigms  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, the  rules  of  gender  and  case,  except  some  which  may  be  omit- 
ted, the  more  usual  irregular  verbs,  and  lastly  some  words  in  an 
etymological  order.  He  gives  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
is  to  bo  done.  But  it  is  this  very  beginning  which  makes  teachers 
the  most  trouble  ;  and  which  has  lately  occasioned  the  publication  of 
so  many  "  proposals  "  and  "  methods."  I  agree  with  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  of  the  **  Votum^'*  on  this  point.  He  says, 
'^  The  first  and  most  difficult  task  in  instruction  in  an  ancient  lan- 
guage is  to  give  the  scholar  facility  in  the  forms,  and  a  knowledge 
of  some  few  words ;  since  all  further  progress  depends  on  these  at- 
tainments, and  deficiency  in  the  forms  will  bring  its  own  punishment — 
late,  perhaps,  but  certainly.  Precisely  in  this  roost  di£Qcult  part  of 
instruction,  where  we  would  gladly  have  directions,  and  where  a 
masterpiece  of  pedagogical  art  might  well  have  been  displayed, 
Kuthardt  leaves  us  uninformed." 

The  same  author  finds  further  fault  with  Ruthardt,  for  giving  too 
little  attention  to  the  lowest  classes ;  two  printed  pages  being  what  he 
esteems  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  most  simpliBed  relations  of  speech. 

And  what  is  required  by  Ruthardt,  would  not,  he  says,  occupy  so 
much  time  as  one  year.  '*  The  acquirement  of  the  forms,**  continues 
the  anonymous  author,  ^  and  their  exemplification  in  short  sentences 
intelligible  to  children,  must  proceed  together ;  and  that  is  a  remark- 
able school  in  which  this  could  be  sufficiently  practiced  in  two  years.** 

Ruthardt's  normal  book,  the  **  Loci  MemorxaleB^  is  first  introduced 
in  the  fiflh  class,  as  a  text-book  for  such  scholars  as  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  some  acquaintance  with  words.  All  the  ex- 
tracts in  the  "  Loci  *'  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  taken  from  Cicero. 
**  An  arrangement  according  to  grammatical  categories,*'  says  Ruth- 
ardt, ^*  is  unnecessary,  as  the  principles  of  grammar  have  already 
been  taught  in  the  lowest  class.**  The  ^  LocV^  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory  in  the  methodical  order,  the  easiest  for  the  lowest  classes, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  extent  and  difficulty ;  and  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, translated,  and  generally  made  use  of  more  thoroughly  and 
elaborately,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  scholar.  The  teachers, 
especially  of  the  classes  from  the  fiflh  to  the  first,  are  also  themselves 
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to  memonze  the  extracts,  and  to  use  them  in  reading  as  well  as  in  oral 
and  written  drill. 

Ruthardt's  method,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria.  This  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
beginniDg  of  a  reaction.  Of  late  years,  grammar  has  frequently  been 
taught,  even  to  beginners,  in  a  most  subtle  and  abstruse  manner ;  the 
memory,  on  the  other  hand,  being  neglected.  Ruthardt  would  oppose 
this  tendency,  and  would  reinstate  the  memory  in  its  rights.  He 
appears  just  as  many  teachers  are  becoming  weary  of  the  old  super- 
fine and  barren  grammar,  and  many  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
increasing  complaints  about  the  small  results  of  the  study  of  language 
in  the  schools.  lie  offers  them  assistance,  and  thus  meets  with  great 
success.  His  **  Loci  Memorialea  "  are  intended  for  the  most  various 
use,  and  to  become  an  entirely  new  element  in  teaching  language ;  a 
most  important  one,  since  they  are  to  constitute  a  central  point  for 
them  all ;  grammar,  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Various  teachers  have  announced  that  passages  from  the  classics 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory  in  their  schools ;  but  Ruthardt  re- 
jects the  matter  and  the  manner  of  these  former  memorizings.  His 
objection  to  the  manner  is,  that  it  is  not  methodical.  The  custom  has 
been,  once  for  all  to  have  the  memorized  matter  recited,  without 
coming  back  to  it  and  impressing  it  indelibly  on  the  memory  by 
repetition.  Still  less  has  it  been  thought  of  to  explain  what  has  been 
so  learned  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  to  vary  it  in  all  wajB. 
The  matter  he  rejects,  because  merely  the  first  suitable  passages  have 
been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  most  various  classical  authors,  without 
any  definite  object  in  the  selection.  He  is  especially  opposed  to  com- 
mitting poetical  extracts  ;  considering  them  suitable  only  for  the  very 
lowest  elementary  instruction.  On  this  point,  he  quotes  from  Quinc- 
tilian: — "If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  greatest  art  of  memory,  I 
answer,  it  is  exercise,  and  labor.  To  memorize  much,  and  think  it 
over,  if  possible,  daily,  is  a  most  efficient  practice.  (For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  directed,  boys  ought  to  commit  to  memory  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  whatever  be  the  assistance  which  their  age  affords  in 
the  undertaking,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  over  the  wearisome- 
ness  which  attends  the  first  practice  of  repeating  matters  so  often,  and 
and  as  it  were  chewing  over  again  the  same  food.  This  will  be  most 
easily  accomplished  by  beginning  to  commit  short  portions,  and  such 
as  are  not  of  an  irksome  kind)  .  .  .  and  poetical  matter  in  the 
first  place,  and  next  historical  extracts,  such  as  are  freest  from  any 
rhythmical  character,  and  also  most  different  from  ordinary  speech  ; 
such  as  the  productions  of  the  lawyers." 

Uj)on  this  extract  Ruthardt  remarks  : — "  The  word  labor  can  be 
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appropriate  to  the  learning  of  poetical  matter,  only  in  case  it  is  of  so 
solid  a  character  as  to  demand  an  unsuitable  amount  of  intellectual 
labor  for  explaining  it ;  and  as  little  as  the  word  cogitare  be  used  of 
the  learning  and  reciting  it,  since  the  rhythm  helps  the  mind  forward, 
and  withdraws  the  attention  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts.  But 
if  by  learning  and  reciting  poetry  the  composition  of  it  is  meant,  a 
much  higher  degree  of  abstraction  is  requisite  for  this  than  for  prose  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  this  sort  of  abstraction  can  not  be  accomplished, 
except  by  means  of  prose." 

A  careful  examination  of  Quinctilian's  words  will  show  that  he 
means  precisely  the  opposite  to  Ruthardt^s  interpretation  of  him. 
The  scholar  must  begin  with  learning  poetry,  says  Quinctilian,  and 
then  proceed  to  orations,  such  as  are  least  rhythmic  in  character ;  like 
those  of  the  lawyers.  That  intelligent  author  saw  that  poetry,  by 
reason  of  its  beautiful  form,  and  next  to  it  the  euphonious  periods  of 
the  orators,  would  most  easily  impress  themselves  upon  the  memory  of 
youtli ;  for  youth  delights  in  poetry  above  all  things.  Among  the 
most  difficult  styles  to  commit,  however,  according  to  him,  is  a 
prose  with  the  leastapproach  to  rhythm ;  a  prose  in  which  not  beauty 
and  euphony  of  periods  is  sought,  but  only  a  sufficient  precision  of 
expression  ;  like  the  prose  of  the  jurists.  Quinctilian  benevolently 
proposed  to  lighten  tlie  labor  of  memorizing,  by  directing  short  les- 
sons to  be  taken  first,  and  such  moreover  as  should  not  be  uncon- 
genial to  the  learner ;  poetry,  therefore,  first  of  all.  This  Ruthardt 
overlooks,  and  lays  all  the  stress  upon  the  two  words  labor  and  cog* 
itare  ;  in  the  use  of  which  Quinctilian  had  reference  not  to  the  fifth 
classes  of  schools,  but  to  students  of  rhetoric*  who  were  soon  to 
enter  into  active  life  as  orators.  When,  therefore,  Ruthardt  opposes 
the  memorizing  and  repeating  of  poetry,  because  there  goes  to  it  no 
labor  and  no  cogitare — "since  the  rhythm  helps  forward  the  learner, 
and  draws  his  attention  off  from  the  words  and  the  thoughts  " — it 
might  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  he  recommended  the  selection 
of  matter  the  least  rhythmic  for  memorizing,  from  the  apprehension 
that  the  beautiful  and  euphonious  periods  of  the  orator,  with  their 
"  Freer  music  of  prosaic  numbers,"!  just  like  the  rhythm  of  the  poet, 
would  act  unfavorably  upon  the  thinking  faculty,  and  by  their  beauty 
of  form  abstract  the  attention  from  thorough  thinking. 

But  that  this  is  not  Ruthardt's  meaning  is  evident,  or  why  has  he 
actually  set  forth  a  selection  of  beautiful  prose  extracts  as  material  for 
learning  ?  What  he  meant  was  only  this  :  that  poetical  matter  was 
not  so  well  c^ilculated  as  prosaic  for  judicious  memorizing,  for  the 

'  The»e  »tudent«  of  rhetoric,  for  whom  cfpecially  Quhictiliao  was  writing,  had  alretdf 
completed  their  atudiea  in  grammar. 
t  An  exprecslon  of  Jacobs. 
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combination  witli  it  of  mental  drilling,  and  for  developing  grammat- 
ical principles  out  of  it,  <S?c. 

lie  had,  however,  a  much  deeper  reason  besides  for  admitting  no 
poetry  into  his  **  Loci ; ''  for  not  only  has  he  excluded  the  poets,  but, 
for  the  higher  classes,  almost  every  prose  writer  except  Cicero.  Even 
Livy  is  prohibited.  As  early  as  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  Cicero  is 
the  centra]  point  of  the  exercises  in  memorizing,  a  few  other  authors 
being  resorted  to  in  these  classes  from  mere  necessity,  to  illustrate 
poiuts  which  Cicero  does  not  reach. 

But  why  Cicero,  and  nothing  but  Cicero  ?  Ruthardt  replies,  that 
"  Cicero  alone  is  accounted  the  model  of  Latin  style  ;  "  and  he  zeal- 
ously opposes  Mager,  who  would  select  from  a  variety  of  prose  and 
poetic  writers  for  his  "  Loci  MemoriaUs^  If  this  is  permitted,  he 
says,  the  great  object  of  having  a  fixed  standard  and  central  point 
for  the  study  of  language  is  given  up;  and  the  most  important 
requisite  for  writing  Latin  is  quite  passed  by. 

The  writing  of  Latin  is  the  object,  then,  that  is  here  steadily  aimed 
at  again,  whether  good  or  evil  come  of  it.  If  Ruthardt's  views 
prevail,  we  shall,  without  knowing  it,  be  carried  back  again  to  the 
ideals,  tendencies,  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Ciceronians  and  to 
Pogianus,  whom  we  have  quoted.  They  confined  themselves  wholly  to 
the  study  of  Cicero.  "  Since  Cicero  is  evidently  the  greatest  master 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  style,*'  says  Pogianus,  "  I  have  rejected  all 
the  other  Latinists.''  Precisely  like  Ruthardt,  he  advises  that  you 
"  commit  to  memory  much  out  of  Cicero  ;  preparing,  as  it  were,  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  out  of  which  you  may  select  many  splendid 
garments  for  varying  and  changing  the  clothing  of  your  speeches." 

Is  it  an  entirely  vain  fear,  that  the  time  of  that  unhappy  old  car* 
icaturing,  which  called  itself  Ciceronian,  will  be  coming  back  upon  us  ? 
Indeed,  we  may  more  reasonably  ask,  Have  the  old  ghosts  yet  ever 
entirely  left  us  ?  The  following  extract  from  a  German  gymnasium 
programme  for  1841  may  serve  for  a  reply.  Its  author  admits — 
for  he  can  not  help  it — that  the  idea  of  a  learned  language  is  obso- 
lete, and  can  not  be  revived.  But  yet  he  advocates,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  idea,  the  drilling  of  all  gymnasium  pupils  in  a  Ciceronian  Latin 
style;  maintaining  that,  **  In  general,  only  a  standard  author  should 
be  read  in  the  schools  whose  style  is  suitable  to  be  imitated ;  and 
any  other  author,  Tacitus  for  example,  should  only  be  read  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  standard  author,  and  for  a  short  time ; 
and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  giving  lessons  in  changing  his  style  into 
that  of  the  writer  of  the  golden  age,  w^ho  is  used  as  the  standard.^ 

So  far  can  the  jack-o'-lantern  of  a  false  ideal  lead  a  teacher  astray, 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  a  denaturalized,  Latinized  schoolboy  can 
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be  made  capable  of  transmuting  the  massive,  condensed,  and  thought- 
ful style  of  Tacitus  into  flowing  Ciceronian  Latin  ?  That  is,  that  he 
is  able  to  do  no  less  than  to  correct,  like  so  many  school  exercises,  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Roman  historian  1  But  the  scholars  must 
meddle  with  Tacitus  only  for  a  little  while,  lest  a  longer  intercourse 
should  injure  their  Ciceronian  style  !* 

Does  not  Ruthardt's  ideal  coincide  with  that  bove  quoted,  and  that 
of  so  many  other  teachers  ?  Cicero  is  the  standard  classic,  his  stylo 
the  standard  style,  the  measure  for  all  others.  Other  classic  authors 
wrote  well  only  in  proportion  as  their  style  approached  his. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  scholar  is  to  be,  to  write  Ciceronian  Latin. 
Let  Cicero,  therefore,  be  his  daily  guide  and  companion ;  let  him 
learn  him  by  heart :  and  let  him  always  beware  of  all  abnormal  Latin ; 
of  the  abnormal  classics ;  of  Tacitus. 

If  that  is  classical  education,  God  keep  us  from  it  I 

An  able  philologistf  has  forcibly  opposed  Ruthardt's  exercises  for 
memorizing,  so  far  as  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a 
Latin  style.  Matter  thus  committed,  ho  says,  be  it  ever  so  well  ex- 
plained and  understood,  "  will  never  carry  the  scholar  to  any  thing 
except  a  clumsy  imitation."  The  scholar  who  "  desires  to  express  his 
own  thoughts,  will  at  once  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch;  he  will  see 
that  none  of  his  thoughts  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  what  he 
has  learned.  No  sentence,  which  really  has  life  and  force  in  it,  will 
reappear  in  his  mind,  entirely  in  the  form  in  which  he  learned  it. 

Real  facility  in  writing  Latin,  such  as  F.  A.  Wolf  demands,  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  this  clumsy  imitation — to  this  false  facility  in 
mimicking  Cicero.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this  clumsy  imita- 
tion, and  what  by  real  facility,  has  been  shown  in  the  most  witty 
manner,  in  his  "  CiceronianuSj^  by  Erasmus,  a  master  in  writing  good 
Latin.  "  There  is  a  silly  endeavor,'*  he  says,  "  to  write  in  a  foreign 
spirit ;  to  make  Cicero's  spirit  appear  to  the  reader  in  our  works. 
What  is  really  needed  is,  that  you  think  over  in  various  lights  what 
you  have  read,  and  by  meditation  upon  it  introduce  it  rather  into  the 
very  veins  of  your  mind  than  into  the  memory,  or  an  index  ;  so  that 
your  mind,  nourished  with  all  manner  of  intellectual  food,  will  itself 
furnish  a  style  which  shall  not  smack  of  this  and  the  other  blossom, 
or  twig,  or  grass-loaf,  but  of  the  very  essence  and  character  of  your 
own  soul ;  so  that  the  reader  may  see  in  your  writing,  not  a  patch- 
work of  fragments  of  Cicero,  but  the  impress  of  a  mind  full  of  knowl- 

*  A  like  nppreheniioa  deters  theological  ttudentt  from  reading  Aaguatin  and  Tertullian. 
Something  unclasslcalor  barbarous  will  unawares  stick  to  them,  and  come  out  in  their  Latin 
examination  exercises. 

t  ''Examination  of  RuihardVt  Plan$,"  {Belaichtung  dt»  Ruthardttehen  Plans.)  by  Dr.  C. 
Teter,  gymnss'.um  director  1843. 
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edge  of  all  kinds.  Bees  gather  the  materials  for  their  honey,  not 
from  one  hush ;  hut,  with  wonderful  industry,  they  fly  ahout  amongst 
flowers  and  plants  of  all  kinds.  They  gather  in,  moreover,  not 
ready-made  honey ;  hut  they  prepare  it  themselves  in  their  mouths, 
and  howels ;  produce  it  themselves  ;  and  men  taste  in  it  notliing  of 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  single  hlossom  which  supplied  it" 

Is  the  chief  object  of  Ruthardt,  and  of  his  followers,  in  being  so 
strenuous  about  memorizing,  and  about  extracts  exclusively  from 
Cicero,  entirely  distinct  from  the  false  ideal  of  those  Ciceronians 
whom  Erasmus  attacks  so  keenly  in  his  "  Ciceronianus^  giving  at 
the  same  time  so  correct  an  ideal  of  training  in  style  ?  It  is  not 
Cicero  alone  that  you  must  read,  he  says  ;  the  bees  fly  about  to  blos- 
soms and  shrubs  of  all  kinds.  And  you  must  not  lodge  classical 
quotations  in  your  memory,  like  undigested  food ;  but  must  infuse 
them  into  the  mental  circulation.  You  must  not  present  to  the 
reader  a  patchwork  of  memorized  Ciceroni anisms,  of  phrases  varied 
here  and  there ;  but  your  mind,  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the 
healthy  assimilation  of  classical  works,  should  appear  in  its  own 
original  character  in  your  writings,  without  reminding  us,  directly, 
of  any  books  whatever.     So  says  Erasmus. 

Politian  agrees  with  him  entirely.  He  compares,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  imitators  to  parrots  and  magpies,  who  speak  words  they  do  not 
understand.  What  they  write,  he  says,  is  untrue ;  without  substance 
or  efficacy  ;  having  no  power  or  vitality.  He  advises  to  study  much 
and  long  in  Cicero,  and  in  many  other  good  authors.  "  When  tlie 
student  has  mastered  these,  and  gathered  together  a  treasure  of 
knowledge  within  himself,  he  will  produce  independently,  without  any 
strict  reference  to  Cicero.  One  who  runs,  and  insists  on  treading  pre- 
cisely in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  can  not  run  well ;  and  he  can 
not  write  well,  who  does  not  dare  to  vary  from  a  copy.  In  short,  it 
shows  a  barren  brain,  to  produce  nothing,  but  only  imitate." 

Erasmus  would  side  with  Director  Peter  against  Ruthardt's  method, 
as  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  clumsy  imitation  ;  not  so  much 
to  educate,  as  merely  to  drill.  He  would  shake  his  head  at  Ruthardfs 
claim,  that  by  his  method  the  scholar  would  learn  to  think  in  Latin. 
**  My  great  teacher,  Rudolph  Agricola,"  he  would  say,  **  who  surpassed 
all  others  this  side  the  Alps  in  learning,  who  was  the  first  of  Latin- 
ists,  said  that  the  way  to  write  Latin  was,  to  think  and  write  carefully 
in  the  native  language,  and  then  only  to  translate  into  Latin.*'  Has 
classical  education  in  the  nineteenth  century  progressed  so  far  that  its 
pupils  can  surpass  Agricola,  and  without  more  ado  think  in  Latin  ? 

Who  will  venture  to  answer,  "  Yes ;  our  scholars  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  their  thoughts  arise  in  their  minds,  originally  embod- 
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iedf  born,  in  Latin  words  ?  ^  Let  none  deceive  themselves  on  this 
point  Their  furthest  attainment  is  only  this  :  to  have  stored  away 
in  their  memory  a  mass  of  Latin  phrases,  ready  at  their  command, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  first  to  translate  them  from  Ger- 
man into  Latin.  But  is  this  thinking  in  Latin  ?  If  a  beginner  in 
French  has  learned  the  phrase  Comment  vous  partez-vous  f  and  takes 
the  first  opportunity  to  use  it  without  first  translating  it  from  How  do 
you  do  ?  is  he  to  have  the  credit  of  thinking  in  French  ? 

There  is  an  unfortunate  reaction  to  be  apprehended  from  drilling 
youth  to  write  and  to  speak  phrase-Latin ;  a  reaction  upon  their 
German  stylo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  study  recommended 
by  Erasmus,  in  the  above  quotation  from  him,  for  acquiring  a  pure 
Latin  style,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  strongly  favorable  upon 
the  vernacular  style ;  and  in  it  the  search  after  Latin  words  and 
phrases,  to  be  collected  together  into  a  lifeless  and  mannered  Latin 
composition,  is  omitted.  The  right  study  of  the  classics  improves 
the  man ;  and  therefore  it  improves  his  German  style. 

That  Ruthardt's  method  of  studying  Latin  does  not  favorably  infiu 
ence  the  German  style,  might  very  well  be  gathered  from  the  German 
which  he  writes  himself.     Even  for  an  approving  reader  it  is  no  light 
task  to  read  through  Ruthardfs  larger  work. 

Voices  have  already  been  raised  in  favor  of  treating  the  German 
classics  on  Ruthardt's  plan  ;  to  select  out  some  materials  for  instruc- 
tion in  German,  to  be  used  like  the  "  Loci  Memoriales.^  Professor 
Reuter,  for  instance,  says,  "  Is  it  not  true  that  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the 
Bell"  alone,  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  characters,  put  in 
connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
memory,  would  be  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  if  he  had  read 
the  half  of  Schiller,  without  working  it  out  thoroughly,  comparing  it, 
and  committing  it  permanently  to  memory  ?  " 

I  was  terrified  at  reading  this,  and  remembered  my  youth  and 
youthful  companions ;  how  with  passionate  love  we  read  Schiller's 
poetical  works  over  and  over  again,  and  so  far  from  having  to  be 
kept  at  it  by  our  teachers,  they  had  to  restrain  us  from  it.  This  lovo 
made  what  we  read  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  "  permanently  " 
and  "  indelibly,"  without  any  man's  taking  pains  to  impress  it  upon  us. 
With  Cicero  and  with  Horace,  we  had  already  gone  through  the 
^  explanation  of  material  and  formal  relations ; "  but  an  explanation 
of  our  German  Schiller  was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  us ;  it  would 
have  been  like  poison  to  our  love.  In  like  manner,  thousands  of 
the  volunteers  of  1818 ''memorized'' Schiller's  ** Knights'  Song;"  it 
was  sung  very  enthusiastically  in  all  the  encampments  during  the 
war  of  freedom.     Does  Professor  Reuter  believe  that,  if  the  **  Knights' 
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Song  "  bad  been  at  school ''  explained  in  its  material  and  formal  rela- 
tions, put  into  connection  with  other  extracts,  and  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  memory,"  the  volunteers  would  have  understood  it  better, 
or  that,  at  that  great  period,  it  would  have  been  sung  with  more  en- 
thusiasm ? 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  select  some  German 
author — Gan^e  for  instance — to  constitute  him  a  normal  author,  and 
to  show  that  his  works  are  a  canon  for  German  style.  From  these 
works  there  should  be  selected  a  hundred  or  two  pages  of  material 
to  be  learned  ;  this  should  be  "judiciously"  memorized  by  the  scholars, 
80  that  they  shall  have  a  store  of  German  phrases  in  their  minds  for 
all  occasions.  Let  the  ideal  object  of  this  course  be,  to  bring  the 
pupils  to  speak  and  write  German  as  they  do  Latin ;  to  make  orations 
that  shall  fit  their  mouths  as  well  as  those  of  puppets  do  Uieirs,  and 
to  have  puppet-director  Garvo  speak  for  them  all  with  one  and  the 
same  voice — like  the  performance  at  a  theater  of  marionnettes. 

This  is  not  merely  a  joke.  Many  things  have  happened  in  our 
times  which  intelligent  men  would  formerly  have  thought  impossible. 

To  return  to  our  Latin.  Ruthardt  directs  that  the  scholar  should 
take  up  the  same  sentence  a  hundred  or  even  four  hundred  times, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  learn  to  love  it  I  Reuter 
agrees  with  him,  on  the  classical  principle  decies  repetita  placeUU* 
Peter  opposes  this  view,  saying  very  correctly  that  the  time  for  the 
scholar  to  recur  to  the  sentence  is  when  he  has  attained  to  a  higher 
standard  of  attainment.  The  sentence  remains  the  same,  but  the 
scholar  has  meanwhile  changed.  He  sees  the  sentence  with  new 
eyes ;  his  power  of  seeing  has  increased ;  and  he  therefore  reads  it 
with  new  interest,  as  something  new.f 

Material  to  which  the  scholar  is  again  and  again  to  return  can 
not  be  too  carefully  chosen  and  arranged,  and  its  extent  should  not 
be  too  great  How  much  in  the  dark  Ruthardt  and  his  adherents  are 
on  these  three  points,  appears  in  the  very  various  material  of  their 
"  Loci  Memorialesy  As  to  selection,  there  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  no  principle  of  arrangement,  except  that  short  sentences 
come  first  and  longer  ones  afterward  ;  and  the  amount  of  matter  is 

*  W^hat  would  the  icholar  my  to  this  1  Compared  with  this  repetition,  a  huudred  or  four 
hundred  timet  of  the  same  sentence,  what  Gesner  calls  deliberate  reading  would  be  the 
merest  cursorineas. 

1 1  have  had  a  like  experience  with  students  of  mineralogy.  On  introducing  a  beginner,  for 
instance,  to  the  group  of  quartzes,  the  clearer  and  nmpler  facts  struck  him  at  once,  as  did 
the  great,  beautiful  cryvfals,  while  he  observed  the  smaller  and  more  complicated  traits 
neither  with  eye  nor  understanding.  Far  from  attempting  to  force  him  to  a  degree  of  thor* 
oughness  for  which  he  was  unprepared,  I  led  him  on  through  other  easy  groups,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  quartzes  aAer  eight  or  twelve  weeks.  His  eye  and  hia  intellect  bad  alike 
now  grown  more  acute ;  and  he  was  delighted  to  perceive  and  understand  so  much  that  wss 
new,  and  wondered  only  that  it  had  before  escaped  him. 
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much  too  great.  If,  however,  Ruthardt^s  direction  is  to  be  lit- 
erally complied  with,  that  the  teachers  also  are  to  commit  the 
^^  Loci^'*  to  memory,  this  would  do  much  to  preserve  a  right 
proportion ! 

Ruthardt^s  method  was  received  at  its  appearance  with  great  ap- 
plause, especially  by  men  of  influence,  and  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect 
of  its  introduction  into  the  educational  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  experienced  teachers  took  decided  ground  against  it,  especially 
against  its  being  brought  into  practice  in  the  way  its  originator 
recommended.  It  has  been  the  case  with  many  earlier  pedagogical 
novelties,  that  they  have  been  pushed  even  to  the  point  of  caricature 
by  their  originators ;  and  have  only  by  a  later  hand  been  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  moderation,  relieved  of  their  absurd  features, 
and  put  into  a  practical  form.  Such  was  the  case  with  Basedow, 
Ratich,  and  others.  We  may  hope  that,  after  Ruthardt^s  method 
shall  have  passed  through  a  severe  fire  of  purification,  it  may  exer- 
cise a  healthful  influence  upon  our  schools.  It  is  already  doing  it 
negatively,  by  opposing  the  overstraining  of  the  scholars'  intellects, 
in  abstract  and  abstruse  grammatical  studies ;  and  indeed  positively, 
inasmuch  as  Ruthardt  puts  the  memory  in  its  proper  place,  by  means 
of  exercises  for  it,  arranged  in  a  definite  order ;  although  this  is  not 
true  to  an  equal  degree.  There  seems  also-  reason  to  believe  that 
some  ^  material  for  teaching  language,"  {spraeklicher  Lerrutoff^  as 
Ruthardt  calls  it,  either  a  short  chrestomathy  or  some  small  classical 
work,  might  be  very  usefully  introduced,  and  the  scholar  required 
from  time  to  time  to  come  back  to  it.  If,  at  the  first  reading,  this 
material  should  be  too  hard  to  be  understood,  or  should  be  only  su- 
perficially understood,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  the  pupils,  after 
some  years  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  and  find  themselves  able  to  un- 
derstand it  more  thoroughly.  At  every  successive  recurrence,  in  like 
manner,  they  would  find  themselves  able  to  understand  it  more  freely 
and  adequately,  and  that  too  with  less  and  less  eflbrt.* 

(f.     MeieroUo.) 

We  shall,  by  way  of  supplement,  here  characterize  a  method  which 
has  been  brought  forward  by  Johann  Ileinrich  Meierotto,  rector  of 
the  Joachirasthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin ;  a  teacher  of  such  reputation 
in  Northern  Germany,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  what  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  among  kings,  such  is  he  among  the  rectors. 

In  1785  he  pubHshed  his  works  already  referred  to,  ^  Latin  ffram- 

*  It  it  the  more  to  be  wished  that  Ruthardt  mmj  live  to  tee  some  actual  result  from  hit 
labors,  because  ihej  have  been  peribrmed  with  Terj  great  honestj  and  care,  and  bear  no- 
V(^cre  the  marks  of  Tanity  or  charlatanery— «  fruit  ^^^^  beloofi  to  moat  inTentora  of  nsw 
methods. 
No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.]r-39. 
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mar,  in  examples  from  the  classical  writers^  (Lateiniscke  Grammatik 
in  Beispielen  a  us  den  Klassischen  Sckri/tsellem,)  It  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  the  examples  in  the  usual  grammatical  order; 
its  first  half,  including  twenty -seven  pages,  being  entitled  "Parts  of 
Speech,''  and  the  second,  including  a  hundred  and  forty-six  pages, 
under  the  title  of  "  Syntax."  The  examples  for  the  forms  occupy 
most  space ;  each  case,  mood,  tense,  person,  <lrc.,  being  represented 
by  one  or  more  examples.    The  paradigm  for  the  first  declension  is, 

JVb/».     Natura  dux  optima. 

Gen,     Vitas  brevis  est  cursus,  glories  sempitemus. 

Dat,    Non  scholcs  sed  mtoi  discendum. 

Ace,    Famam  curant  multi,  pauci  conscientiam, 

Voc.    O  fortuna,  ut  nunquam  perpetuo  es  bona. 

Abl,    Yacare  culpd  magnum  est  solatium. 

The  paradigm  for  the  first  conjugation  begins :  Active  voice,  indic- 
ative mood,  present  tense,  singular : — 

Omnia  mea  mecum  porto, 

Sors  tua  mortalis,  non  est  mortale  quod  optas, 

Optat  ephippia  bos  piger ;  optat  arare  caballus. 

The  word  to  be  attended  to  is  distinguished  by  dififerent  print. 
The  sentences  are  numbered  in  a  regular  order,  and  they  come  into 
use  more  than  once,  as  illustrating  different  cases  ;*  so  that  they 
become  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory. 

The  second  part  of  Meierotto's  grammar  contains  the  "Introduction 
to  the  practice  of  grammar."  The  introductory  chapter  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  founded  upon  experience  in  teaching,  from 
which  I  shall  give  some  extracts. 

Meierotto  distinctly  opposes  the  idea  that  Latin,  like  the  mother 
tongue,  is  to  be  taught  by  mere  practice. 

"  Latin  ought  not  to  displace  the  native  language ;  a  boy  ought  not 
too  early  to  be  removed  from  relations  in  which  he  can  acquire  facil- 
ity in  his  native  tongue  and  in  expressing  his  ideas  in  it."  The 
teacher  must  beware  that  while  his  pupil  acquires  facility  in  the  dead 
language,  his  command  of  his  own  shall  not  be  lost  or  even  dimin- 
ished. "  The  boy  knows  already  that  he  must  learn  the  classic  lan- 
guage, while  on  the  contrary  he  found  the  living  language,  like  his 
first  ideas  which  he  expressed  in  it,  already  in  his  mind,  without 
having  to  make  any  especial  effort  for  it."f 

"  I  give,*'  says  Meierotto,  "  a  grammar  without  definitions,  axioms, 
postulates ;   in   short,  without  any  rules ;  a  grammar  of  examples ; 

*  Thtu,  for  example,  •*  Famam  curant  multi  "  gives  Uk  ineunce  of  1.  Ittdecl.,  ace  ;  2.  Sad 

decl.f  Dom.  plu. ;  3.  Ist  conj.,  3d  pers.  plu.  indie,  act. ;  4.  The  verb  fforeroing  ao  accmatiTe. 

t  This  profottod  thought  remioda  one  of  timilar  obaenratiooB  hy  W.  too  Humboldt  and  B. 
Waekeroage. 
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from  which  the  boy  himself  can  deduce  the  rules."  Rules  so  ob- 
tained will  remain  the  longer  in  the  memor}*. 

All  the  quotations  are  from  classic  writers.  "  The  strictly  ancient 
and  strictly  Latin  authors,  who  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  com- 
moner authors,  who  merely  adhere  to  the  forms,  make  a  much 
deeper  hnpression  upon  the  memory."  "  Each  extract  exemplifies  one 
instance  of  Latin  usage,  necessary  for  the  scholar ;  and  to  be  learned 
in  its  proper  order."  This  order  corresponds  with  that  which  has 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  and  in  this  order  the 
rules  are  to  be  developed  by  induction,  by  the  scholars  themselves. 
This  they  will  easily  do,  if  the  requisite  material  is  every  day  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  right  order  and  manner.  Only,  the  beginner  "  must 
not  be  plagued  with  the  terrible  exceptions  to  exceptions."  "  Why 
should  they,  like  our  forefathers  in  their  grammatical  studies,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  what  is  beautiful,  seek,  like  new  Ilerculeses, 
the  jaws  of  monsters,  and  other  adventures  ?  and  pursue  an  anomaly- 
hunt  through  all  the  authors,  and  fragments  of  authors,  that  exist  ? 

The  more  important  of  these  examples  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory ;  a  task  not  very  difficult,  the  scholar  having  them  already 
half-memorized,  by  translation,  explanation,  <kc  ^^  These  extracts 
remain  as  authorities  in  the  boy^s  mind ;  and  by  tliem  he  examines 
and  corrects  his  Latin." 

After  this  introduction,  comes  a  direction  to  the  teacher  how  to  use 
the  collection  of  examples.  The  scholar  receives  first  an  interlinear 
version  of  each  extract,  in  bad  German,  and  unintelligible ;  which  is 
to  be  put  into  good  German.  The  word  in  each  sentence,  printed  in 
large  characters,  is  to  bo  especially  attended  to,  and  written  down  by 
the  scholar.  The  first  sentence  was  datura  dux  optima.  "  Natura, 
nature ;  dux,  guide ;  optima,  the  best.  Nature  guide  the  best  That 
does  not  sound  well ;  can  it  be  improved  by  varying  the  arrangement, 
or  otherwise  ?  Nature  the  best  guide.  There  is  still  something 
wanting.     Say,  nature  is  the  best  guide ;  adding  only  est^  is,"  <kc. 

Meierotto's  method  is  similar  to  those  of  Katich,  Locke,  and  Ham- 
ilton, in  commencing,  not  with  abstract  grammar,  but  with  extracts 
from  Latin  classics.  It  differs  from  them,  however,  in  that  they  make 
a  basis  of  some  one  author,  Terence,  JSsop,  the  gospel  of  John,  drc, 
and  depend  upon  whatever  opportunity  such  author  may  offer  for 
abstracting  the  grammatical  rules  from  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
in  such  a  way  not  even  a  moderately  complete  grammar  can  be 
formed ;  scarcely  the  complete  paradigm  of  one  conjugation  or  de- 
clension. Meierotto,  on  the  contrary,  has,  with  unheard  of  industry, 
gathered  illustrative  extracts  from  all  the  classics,  arranged  them  in  the 
order  of  the  grammar,  and  caused  his  scholars  to  deduce  the  gram- 
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roar  from  them.  He  himself  taught  the  beginners  on  his  sptem  a 
whole  half-year,  and  only  then  published  his  method.  There  was 
probably  more  than  one  reason  for  this.  The  system  needed  skillful 
teachers ;  and  even  then  most  of  the  extracts,  especially  the  laconic- 
ally short  ones,  were  probably  too  hard  for  the  pupils,  perhaps,  al- 
though the  teacher  should  adapt  his  interpretation  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  powers  of  the  scholar.  The  method  also  requires  too 
much  from  the  scholar's  reasoning  faculties.  ^The  understanding," 
says  F.  A.  Wolf,  "  must  not  at  first  be  drawn  upon.** 

But  would  not  Meierotto's  book  be  useful,  in  the  third  class  pe^ 
haps,  as  the  text-book  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  whole  grammar? 
Every  one  will  recognize  the  value  of  such  a  refreshing  of  what  is 
earlier  learned ;  and  could  it  be  had  in  a  better  and  less  repulsive 
way,  than  by  the  reading  of  extracts  in  a  grammatical  succession  ?* 

(g.    Jacobs.) 

Jacobs'  Latin  elementary  books,  and  still  more  his  Greek  ones, 
agree  in  one  respect  with  Meierotto's  grammar ;  that  is,  they  begia 
with  extracts,  which  proceed  in  the  order  of  the  grammar,  and  exem- 
plify it  These  exemplifications,  however,  do  not  touch  upon  the 
smallest  single  points,  one  at  a  time,  like  Meierotto's;  but  for  this  a 
reason  is  given.  Jacobs  remarks,  in  the  valuable  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Greek  elementary  book,  that 

It  is  practicable,  by  a  suitable  method,  witboat  fiiiling  in  tboroaghness,  to  save 
tho  beginuer  much  labor.  On  this  principle,  the  proceeding  of  those  b  to  be  dis- 
approved, who  put  him  at  once  to  reading,  with  the  intention  that  he  shall  pick 
up  his  elementary  knowledge,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  goes  on ;  as  well  as  that 
of  those  who  would  cause  him  himself  to  deduce  the  elements  of  spfeoh  from 
examples  set  beftire  him,  and  thos  to  construct  his  own  grammar.  The  former 
tends  to  superficiality,  and  the  last  is  indescribably  wearisome.  .  .  .  The 
training  of  the  mental  powers  must  always  be  the  first  object  of  instructing  the 
young ;  but  not  the  only  object.  Whenever  practicable,  tho  pupil  should  do 
nothing  without  thinking.  But  to  force  him  to  do  every  thing  by  thinking  it  out, 
would  make  his  studies  miserable,  and  his  life  too. 

Jacobs  is  distinctly  opposed  to  Meierotto's  method.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  extracts  in  his  elementary  books,  corresponding  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  grammar,  is  not  to  serve  as  a  source  from  which 
to  deduce  grammatical  rules  by  abstraction,  but  rather  to  run  parallel 
with  them,t  and  to  form  their  complement.  Thus  "the  dry 
skeleton  of  the  paradigms  is  to  acquire  a  corporeal  covering ;  and  an 
early  practice  of  what  is  learned  is  secured.  The  la^r  of  learning 
the  paradigms  should  be  remitted  in  no  case." 

*  In  a  high  class  of  agymnafium,  none  of  the  scholars,  otherwise  of  creditable  attainments, 
knew  the  full  imperative  of  horlor. 

t  Or,  perhaps,  rather  to  follow  close  behind  them.  **  The  first  coarse  of  the  Latin  e1emm^ 
ary  book,"  mjs  Jacob«,  '*  should  be  read  by  the  scholar  when  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  declensions,  and  with  the  paradii^ms  of  the  reitulnr  verbs.  The  Klmlar  should,  in  this 
work,  learn  not  to  UMlerstand  tbess  forms  fully,  so  much  as  to  remember  tbesa." 
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"It  is  impracticable,"  says  Jacobs,  "to  arrange  sentences  in  a  strict 
grammatical  order,  so  that  nothing  shall  appear  in  the  text  which 
shall  not  already  have  been  mastered  in  the  grammar.  This  I  think 
no  great  disadvantage ;  since  the  teacher  will,  at  first,  direct  the 
scholar  only  to  the  words  distinguished  by  their  print,  and  will  him- 
self translate  the  others  without  any  further  analysis,  until  the  scholar 
is  able  to  deal  with  all  the  words  himself."  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  entirely  like  Meierotto^s. 

Jacobs'  purpose  in  using  extracts  in  a  grammatical  order,  to  ob- 
tain a  bo<ly  for  the  dry  skeletons  of  paradigms,  and  a  prompt  ap- 
plied use  of  the  principles  learned,  is  pursued  in  other  ways  by  other 
teachers.*  They  cause  the  grammar  which  has  been  learned  to  be 
brought  into  practice  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  making  simple  Latin 
sentences.  For  this  purpose  they  depart  from  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  grammar.  When  the  pupils  have  learned  the  first  two  de- 
clensions (except  adjectives,)  they  learn  esse^  so  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
struct short  sentences.  This  construction,  again,  naturally  leads  to 
the  use  of  the  first  rules  of  syntax ;  so  that  distant  parts  of  the 
grammar  are  thus  brought  into  connection  with  each  other.  After 
sufficient  drill  upon  this  knowledge,  the  pupils  take  up  the  third  de- 
clension, and  so  on.  Together  with  the  paradigms,  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  them  are  acquired ;  which  enlarges  the  material 
for  making  sentences. 

COKCLUSIOK. 

Thus  we  have  examined  very  various  methods  of  teaching  Latin ; 
some  ignoring  the  ancient  grammatical  order,  and  some  supplement- 
ary to  it.  Except  Ruthardt's  plan,  all  of  them  have  been  for  begin- 
ners ;  and  from  all  of  them  the  intelligent  educator  can  learn  more 
or  less  that  is  useful.  A  wise  eclecticism  is,  however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, examining  the  spirit,  and  considering  the  judgment,  of  each 
master — of  Gesner,  Wolf,  Meierotto,  Jacobs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  permitting  itself  to  be  turned  aside  by  outcries  made  for  the  sake 
of  drawing  attention. 

Before  all,  I  repeat,  we  must  be  clear  in  our  idea  of  what  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  to  be.  No  right  method  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  thought  out,  without  constant  reference  to  its  object ;  to 
the  nearest  and  furthest  objects  to  be  reached  by  the  school. 

The  ultimate  object  of  classical  studies  is,  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  classics ;  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge ; 
thorough  scientific  attainment ;  in  short,  cultivation. 

*  Principal  LauflT,  on  the  method  of  elementary  Inalniction  In  l4it1n,  '*  Annual  li^iort/or 
1840—1841  qf  the  Royal  Oymna»ium  at  Muntter^'-^Jahnttbericht  Vb^.r  daa  R.  Gymnaaium 
xu  Muntterin  dem  Sehuf jah re,  IM(^\S4\.)  This  la  a  very  TaUiAble  di^cumon.  In  th« 
present  work  I  have  diceueted,  io  aereral  placet,  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the  author. 
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The  first-named  object,  thorough  comprehension,  must  precede  all 
others ;  since  through  that  alone  thej  become  possible.  The  instruc- 
tion in  language  of  the  schools  is  directed  especially  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  knowledge ;  its  first  object  being,  that  the  scholar  shall  have  a 
full  memory  and  clear  understanding  upon  all  grammatical  matters; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  acquire  a  copia  verborum.  For  this  end 
is  designed  the  diligent  reading  of  the  classics,  during  which  the 
grammar  is  reviewed,  applied,  worked  out  in  more  details,  and  the 
requisite  actual  meanings  mastered;  whereas,  by  a  mere  cunsory 
reading,  he  would  obtain  barely  a  foretaste  of  scienti6c  pleasure. 

Johannes  Sturm  gives  a  valuable  rule  for  the  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher.  He  says,  "  Hasten,  so  that  nothing  necessary  shall 
be  omitted  " — this  refers  especially  to  cursory  reading — "  and  delay, 
so  that  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  shall  be  done  " — which  refers 
to  reading  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

It  is  very  important  that  tliese  two  kinds  of  reading  should  be 
rightly  managed,  and  carried  on  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other. 
If  the  style  of  reading  is  too  rapid,  there  is  danger  of  superficiality, 
of  guessing  at  meanings,  and  of  slurring  over  difficulties ;  from  which 
is  afterward  apt  to  be  derived  a  weak,  indecisive,  and  dilettanteish 
habit  of  looking  for  nothing  but  pleasure  in  the  study.  A  method 
of  reading  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too  slow,  wearisome,  and 
overthorough — which  requires  too  much  from  the  scholar,  and  which 
occupies  so  much  time  in  minutiae  and  digressions  that  the  text  be- 
comes smothered  in  the  notes — wearies  the  mind,  and  destroys  all 
interest  in  the  classics. 

All  the  grammatical  labors  of  the  scholar,  from  the  first  learning 
of  the  paradigms  by  rote,  down  to  the  end  of  the  icstryction  in  syn- 
tax, the  practice  of  grammar  by  writing,  and  the  grammatical  side 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers,  has,  more  or  less,  for  its 
object,  the  dealing  with  language  itself,  in  general.  The  further  his 
progress,  the  more  prominent  does  this  object  become ;  and,  most  of 
all,  when,  cither  at  school  or  later  at  the  university,  he  becomes  mas- 
ter of  several  language^,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  historical  development  of  his  native  language,  and  with  the  com- 
parative study  of  languages,  and  thus  arrives  at  a  more  profound  view 
of  the  nature  of  language  itself.  And,  with  the  exception  of  religion, 
there  is  no  higher  or  worthier  object  of  human  investigation  or  knowl- 
edge than  language. 

Even  this  exception  fails,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Luther, 
that  **  Theology  is  only  grammar,  occupied  upon  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."'  **  This  declaration,*'  says  Hamann,  "  is  sublime,  and 
adequate  to  the  lofly  ideal  of  divine  learning." 


XIY.    EDUCATIONAL  MISCELLANY 

TUB   JESUITS  AND  THBIE  SCHOOLS. 


Is  a  former  number  of  the  Journal,  [No.  XIII.,  p.  213,]  we  devoted 
an  article  to  "  The  Jesuits  and  their  Schools  ^^ — a  chapter  from  the 
learned  work  of  Raumer^s  " History  of  Education  and  Instruction'^ 
As  stated  in  the  article,  we  omitted  a  few  pages  of  the  original,  which 
seemed  to  us  more  theological  than  educational,  and  as  likely  to  pro- 
voke unpleasant  and  unprofitable  controversy.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  article,  we  have  received,  through  our  correspondent,  Dr.  Wim- 
mer,  of  Dresden,  a  message  from  Prof.  Raumer,  to  the  effect  that  the 
omission  diminished  the  value  of  the  author's  historical  survey  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  Germany,  and  that  the  objections  entertained 
by  Protestants  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  can  not  bo  appreciated, 
without  drawing  attention  to  the  important  part  which  the  confessional 
and  the  ethics  of  the  Order,  occupy  in  the  internal  police  and  moral 
training  of  these  institutions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  schools  are  avowedly  catholic — 
that  their  teachers  are  an  influential  Order  of  the  Catholic  Church 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Faith  as  held  by 
that  Church,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  of  sins,  conjoined  with  sin- 
cere contrition,  and  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  to  an  authorized 
priest,  is  obligatory  upon  all,  old  and  young,  who  are  in  communion 
with  that  Church.  When  parents  send  their  children  to  these  schools, 
they  know,  or  can  know,  that  Cliey  will  be  subjected  to  the  influence 
and  training  which  the  Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  favorable  to  its 
purposes. 

The  superiority  of  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  considered  as  schools, 
and  apart  from  their  ecclesiastical  relations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  director  and  all  the  subordinate  teachers  are  selected  for  their 
several  positions,  after  a  long  and  careful  training,  under  able  and  ex- 
perienced masters,  in  a  system  of  organization,  instruction,  and  disci- 
pline, devised  and  matured  after  years  of  trial  by  many  minds,  and 
embodied  in  books  composed  by  masters  in  the  several  studies. 

No  thoughtful  educator  can  study  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  without  gathering  lessons  of  great  value  in  determining  bis 
views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  will  find  many  things  to  approve  and  adopt.,  as  well  as 
to  condemn  and  reject. 
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[The  following  passages  in  the  original  German  of  Von  Raumer, 
were  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  American  translation. — b.] 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  educational  system  of  the  Jesa- 
its,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  their  influence  at  the  confessional 
For  it  was  here  they  brought  into  play  those  principles  which  we  find 
laid  down  in  the  various  writings  of  their  moralists.  To  understand 
these  principles,  then,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoet  importance,  since  so 
prominent  a  place  was  given  to  the  duty  of  confession  in  all  their  in- 
stitutions, y 

The  man  who  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Jesuitic  morality,  was  Pascal ;  although  the  Order  had, 
long  before,  with  unparalleled  effi*ontery  and  shamelessness,  embodied 
the  distinctive  features  of  this  morality  in  many  of  their  publications. 
A  doctrinal  controversy,  into  which  Pascal^s  friend,  M.  Arnauld,  had 
been  drawn,  occasioned  him,  under  the  name  of  Louis  Montalto,  to 
write  his  famous  Provincial  Letters.  The  three  first  of  these  are  in- 
troductory, and  of  a  doctrinal  nature ;  the  fourth  forms  a  transition 
to  the  peculiar  morality  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  subject  is  continued 
through  the  tenth.  The  letter  writer  represents  himself  as  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  maxims  of  the  Order,  who  betakes  himself  to 
an  aged  father  for  advice  and  direction  in  various  cases  of  conscience. 
He  begins  with  questions  growing  out  of  lighter  forms  of  transgres- 
sion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  omission  to  observe  a  fast,  but  gradually 
proceeds  to  sins  of  a  deeper  dye.  The  crafty  Jesuit  assists  him  out 
of  every  perplexity,  showing  him  how,  with  a  good  conscience,  he 
may  set  aside,  or  directly  contravene  every  commandment  of  the  Dec- 
alogue. Nay,  he  goes  to  the  highest  pitch  of  audacity,  proving  firom 
his  moralists  that  there  may  occur  cases  where  a  man  is  absolved 
from  the  ^^ painful"  task  of  sincerely  loving  God.  At  this  point  the 
letter  writer  can  no  longer  contain  his  righteous  indignation,  but, 
throwing  off  his  previous  reserve,  utters  his  real  opinion  as  to  the 
abominable  nature  of  these  maxims. 

To  give  our  readers  an  insight  into  this  morality,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  ninth  of  the  Provincial  Letters. 

"I  will  now  enumerate  to  you,"  says  the  Jesuit  father,  **some  of 
the  means  which  we  have  devised  for  men,  by  the  use  of  which,  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  world,  they  may 
avoid  sin.  And  first,  most  men  are  greatly  troubled  to  know  how  to 
avoid  falsehood,  especially  when  they  wish  to  make  others  believe 
what  is  not  true.  But  see  how  admirably  such  cases  are  met  by  our 
doctrine  of  equivocahy  according  to  which  men  are  permitted  to  use 
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words  that  have  a  double  meaning,  thus  purposely  conveying  a  wrong 
impression.     You  will  find  this,  laid  down  in  Sanchez/' 

«*  I  know  it,''  good  father,  "  said  I." 

"All  the  world  ought  to  know  it,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "for  we 
have  made  it  sufficiently  public ;  but  do  you  know  how  to  proceed, 
in  case  you  find  no  ambiguous  words  to  make  use  of?" 

"  No,  reverend  sir,  this  I  have  never  learned." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  he,  "  for  our  device  to  meet  exigences 
of  this  sort  is  quite  new.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  mental  reservations; 
you  will  find  it  stated  by  Sanchez  in  the  same  place  as  the  above. 
He  says,  "A  man  may  take  an  oath  that  he  has  not  done  a  thing 
that  he  really  has  done,  provided  that  he  mentally  adds,  *•  on  a  par- 
ticular day,'  or  '  before  I  was  bom,'  or  some  such  qualifying  phrase, 
and  yet  the  words  that  he  uses  shall,  in  no  sense,  betray  his  real 
meaning."  This  method  is  serviceable  in  many  instances,  and  it  is 
always  right  to  resort  to  it,  when  health,  honor,  or  property  is  at 
stake." 

"  But  is  not  this  adding  perjury  to  falsehood  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  replies  the  Jesuit,  "  as  Sanchez  proves  in  the  same 
chapter,  and  our  Father  flliutius  concurs  with  him.  For  he  says, 
'  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.'  The  latter  adds  another  and  an  infal- 
lible method  to  avoid  falsehood.  It  is  this.  When  you  have  said 
aloud,  *•  I  swear  that  I  have  not  done  it,'  add,  in  an  undertone, '  to-day ;' 
or  when  you  have  said  aloud, '  I  swear,'  go  on,  mentaUy,  as  follows : 
*  that  I  say,'  then,  resuming  an  audible  tone,  add,  *  that  I  have  not 
done  it.'     You  plainly  perceive  that  this  is  telling  the  truth." 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  "  but  I  find  one  objection  to  it,  and  that  is,  truth  is 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  while  falsehood  utters  its  voice  boldly.  Besides, 
I  fear  you  will  not  find  many  men  who  have  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  avail  themselves  of  this  method." 

"  Our  fathers  have  answered  your  objection  in  the  same  passage," 
he  rejoined,  "and,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  not 
shrewd  enough  to  apply  this  precept,  have  taught  that  such  persons 
may  say,  point  blank,  that  they  have  not  done  the  things  that  they 
have  done,  provided  that  they  fully  intend  to  give  their  language  the 
same  meaning  that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  wise  man  would  do. 
Tell  me,  now,  have  there  not  been  many  occasions  in  your  life,  when 
the  knowledge  of  this  precept  would  have  helped  you  out  of  trouble!" 

"  There  have,"  I  replied. 

"And  will  you  not  grant,  moreover,"  he  continued,  "  that  it  would 
often  be  very  convenient  to  be  absolved,  at  the  bar  of  conscience, 
from  the  obligation  of  a  promise  ?" 
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"  This  would  be  the  greatest  convenience  in  the  world." 

•*  Then  hear  the  universal  rule,  as  stated  by  Escobar.  *A  promise 
is  not  binding,  when  he  who  gives  it  does  not,  at  the  time,  design 
to  keep  it*  Now  it  seldom  happens  that  a  man  bas  sucb  a  design 
unless  he  confirm  his  promise  by  an  oath :  hence  when  one  simply 
says,  *  I  will  do  a  certain  thing,'  he  only  means  that  he  will  do  it  if 
be  does  not  change  his  mind ;  for  thus  be  does  not  surrender  his  lib- 
erty, lie  then  lays  down  other  rules,  all  of  whicb  you  may  read 
for  yourself;  and,  at  the  close,  he  adds,  'all  this  is  from  Molina  and 
our  other  writers;  we  may  therefore  trust  them  with  perfect  confi- 
dence.' " 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  I,  "  that  a  specific  intention  had  power  to 
vitiate  a  promise." 

"  You  see  what  an  advantage  this  principle  yields  us  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  world." 

We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyes  when  we  read  sucb  shameless  doc- 
trines openly  avowed  by  the  most  reputable  of  the  Jesuit  moralists ; 
moralists  too  of  that  Order  to  whicb  the  confessional  was  chiefly  in- 
trusted. Says  Lord  Bacon,  **  In  our  investigations  of  nature,  multi- 
tudes of  scientific  deductions  flow  from  correct  maxims."  Who  then 
shall  estimate  the  multitude  of  abominable  deductions  and  corrupt 
practices  that  flow,  logically,  from  this  Jesuitical  morality  ? 

In  view  of  what  we  have  now  quoted,  our  readers  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Order  exhibited  some  moralists  in  its  ranks  of  quite 
a  difierent  character,  stern  and  unyielding  in  their  principles.  And 
they  will  naturally  ask  how  such  a  thing  can  be  without  involving  an 
inconsistency  ?  The  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  admission 
of  Pascal's  Jesuit.  He  says,  "  Men  now-a-days  have  gone  so  far 
astray,  that  we  are  obliged  to  seek  them  out  and  adapt  ourselves  to 
their  condition.  For  otherwise  we  could  never  prevail  on  them  to 
come  to  us,  but  they  would  leave  us  altogether.  For  this  reason  our 
casuists  have  treated  of  the  nature  of  all  the  vices  to  which  men  in 
all  the  varied  walks  of  life  are  addicted,  in  order,  without  weakening 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  devise  maxims  of  so  mild  a  character  that  one 
must  be  very  hard  to  please  indeed  if  he  is  not  satisfied  witb  them. 
Our  Society  has  ever,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  re- 
ligion, acted  on  the  principle,  never  to  give  ofiense  to  any  one,  tbat 
thus  no  one  may  give  way  to  discouragement.  Accordingly  we  have 
maxims  for  all  classes  of  persons, — for  stipendiaries,  priests,  monks, 
noblemen,  servants,  rich  men,  merchants,  bankrupts,  the  poor,  for 
pious  women  and  women  of  the  world,  the  married  and  the  profli- 
gate ; — in  short,  nothing  has  escaped  our  oversight." 
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It  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  sensation  these  Letters  of  Pascal's 
produced  throughout  France,  particularly  among  the  clergy.  But 
though  all  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  were  thus  exposed 
in  the  clearest  colors,  by  quotations  from  their  moralists,  yet  people 
were  slow  to  believe  that  the  quotations  were  correct  And  in  Rouen 
the  clergy  set  on  foot  an  investigation  of  the  originals.  A  full  month 
was  spent  in  a  most  rigid  comparison,  and  the  result  proved  that  all 
the  quotations  that  Pascal  had  made  were  literally  accurate.  After 
this  examination,  the  Provincial  Letters  acquired  such  an  influence 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  clergy  came  together  and  urgent- 
ly insisted  that  these  noxious  moral  principles  of  the  Jesuits  should 
be  publicly  condemned.  It  was  in  ^in  that  they  sought,  by  sophist- 
ical argument  or  by  burning  the  hated  Letters,  to  remove  the  odi- 
um that  had  been  fastened  U2x)n  them.  Many  other  things  conspired 
also,  at  this  time,  to  destroy  their  power,  especially  controversies  with 
other  Orders,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  the  wily  knaves  were 
every  where  disturbers  of  the  peace.  They  maintained  their  position, 
however,  until  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
year  1*762  France  abolished  the  Order,  and  Spain  and  Naples  follow- 
ed her  example ;  in  the  year  1769,  the  ambassadors  of  these  powers 
called  upon  the  Pope  to  put  down  the  Order  universally.  On  the 
21st  of  July,  1*773,  appeared  the  famous  Bull,  ^'Dominus  ac  Re- 
demptor  noster,"  by  which,  at  last,  its  existence  was  definitively  ter- 
minated. In  this  Bull  the  Pope  said,  "  The  Society,  even  at  its  incep- 
tion, contained  manifold  germs  of  jealousy  and  dissension,  not  only 
within  its  own  body,  but  against  other  regular  Orders,  against  the  secu- 
lar priesthood,  gymnasiums,  universities,  public  schools,  yea,  even 
against  sovereigns  within  whose  realms  it  had  intrenched  itself. 
There  were  numerous  weighty  accusations  made  against  the  Society, 
to  the  efTect  that  they  disturbed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Christendom." 

The  Bull  proved  its  assertions  with  facts,  and  mentioned,  in 
express  terms,  "  the  advocacy  and  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which 
the  Apostolical  See  had  justly  condemned  as  not  only  repulsive 
in  themselves,  but  as  directly  at  war  with  morality  and  good  order." 
And,  finally,  it  asserted,  *^  that  it  is  hardly  or  not  at  all  possible,  so 
long  as  the  '  Society  of  Jesus'  exists,  for  the  true  and  abiding  peace 
of  the  church  to  be  again  restored." 

Thus  even  the  Pope  found  himself  compelled  to  uproot  this  Order, 
although  it  was  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  the  power 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  There  was  one  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
however,  which  we  do  not  find  stated  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV., 
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nor  could  it  have  been,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  policy. 
Though  the  right  of  appointing  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  was  vested 
in  the  Pope,  yet,  when  appointed,  his  authority  was  absolute.  The 
Jesuitic  fathers  swayed  the  consciences  of  men  by  the  agency  of  the 
confessional,  and  they  transmitted  annually  to  their  general  more 
than  seven  thousand  reports.  "No  monarch  in  the  world,"  says 
Spittler,  "  could  have  been  so  well  advised  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom  as  he.  How  potent  was  the  scepter  that  he  wielded, 
and  how  difficult  was  it  to  escape  his  scrutiny  !  And  what  scheme 
could  he  conceive,  that  his  power  was  not  fully  adequate  to  car- 
ry into  effect !"  So  the  Pope  must  have  thought,  as  he  saw,  side  by 
side  with  himself  in  Rome,  this  general  of  the  Jesuits,  so  well  in- 
formed in  respect  to  all  that  was  transpiring  among  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ruling  these  nations  with 
such  a  limitless  power.  "  There  can  be  but  one  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment'' Said  Clement  the  Eighth,  of  the  Jesuits :  "  their  aim  is  to  rule 
the  whole  world."  As  the  Pra&torian  Guard,  first  organized  for  the 
personal  defense  of  the  Roman  emperors,  became  afterward  their 
most  dangerous  foes,  so  the  Jesuits,  from  being  faithful  allies  to  the 
Popes,  after  the  lapse  of  years  conspired  to  overthrow  them. 

Soon  the  French  revolution  burst  upon  the  world,  and  both  church 
and  state  were  rocked  to  their  foundations.  In  the  general  confusion 
that  followed,  Pius  VII.  found  himself  compelled  to  submit  to  the  su- 
perior power  of  Napoleon.  Set  free  at  length,  and  reinstated  in  his 
former  position  of  independence,  "  the  first  great  act  with  which  he 
signalized  his  reinduction  into  office  was  the  restoration  of  the  Jesu- 
its." The  Bull  of  Restoration  appeared  on  the  Yth  of  August,  1814 ; 
it  is  very  circumspectly  worded,  and  discloses  but  little  of  the  Impe- 
rial air  and  style  once  so  characteristic  of  the  Roman  Pontifi^.  It 
commences  with  the  permission  to  Francis  Karnu,  a  lay  priest,  form- 
erly a  Jesuit,  and  a  resident  of  Russia,  to  form,  in  connection  with 
other  priests  of  the  same  class,  an  association,  "  thereby  the  better  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  vocation"  both  in  teaching  and  preach- 
ing. The  reader  will  imagine  that  it  is  only  Francis  Karnu  who  is 
here  concerned.  But  a  little  further  on,  we  find  the  decision  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Jesuit  order  in  Russia,  is  "  extended,  at  the  request  of 
King  Ferdinand,  to  the  Two  Sicilies,"  then  to  the  "  States  of  the 
Church,"  and,  finally,  "  to  all  other  states  and  countries." 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  Bull  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  against 
the  Order  that  were  embodied  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  XIV.  And, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Jesuits  had  de- 
servedly been  branded  with  odium,  the  members  of  this  reorganiza- 
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tion  styled  tbemselves  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  thus  boldly  proclaiming 
to  all  the  world  that  ^ey  retained  the  same  principles  which  had 
actuated  the  Jesuits  of  a  former  age.  Thus  was  an  Order,  which  had 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  manner,  to  destroy  Protestantism,  again 
revived,  by  the  very  Pope  who  owed  his  own  restoration  to  the  Papal 
dignity  chiefly  to  Protestant  princes.  For  we  find  that  this  same 
Pius  VIL  was  under  the  necessity  (witness  his  Allocution  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1815,)  of  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations, 
had  steadily  advocated  his  claims. 

The  Order  now  undertook  to  battle,  not  against  the  Reformation 
alone,  but,  at  the  same  time,  against  the  Revolution,  and,  through  its 
zeal  in  this  latter  direction,  to  win  the  favor  of  princes.  And  every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  blend  the  ideas  of  Reformation  and  Revolution  in 
one,  although  they  were,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar,  inasmuch  as  the  for- 
mer drew  both  its  origin  and  its  increase  from  the  power  of  a  Divinely 
directed  faith ;  while  the  other  was  the  fruit  of  that  infidelity  into 
wbich  nations,  reared  in  superstition,  are  the  foremost  to  relapse. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Jesuits,  because,  without  taking  into  the  account 
the  tendency  and  practical  operation  of  their  organization,  we  should 
not  be  in  a  position  to  judge  aright  of  their  system  of  education. 
The  dark  and  loathsome  morality  of  the  Order,  I  have  felt  constrained 
to  give  chiefly  from  Catholic,  and  of  course  impartial,  authorities, 
and  the  rather,  since  men  of  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantism 
have  been  misled  even  into  warm  panegyrics  of  the  education  and 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  Bacon  and  John 
Sturm.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  somewhat  excusable,  from  the 
fact  that,  in  their  day,  the  corrupt  character  of  the  Order  had  not 
made  itself  fully  manifest ;  for  even  a  Pascal  was  not  able  wholly  to 
strip  off  their  mask. 

Thus  the  ties  of  natural  affection  were,  by  slow  gradations,  percepti- 
bly weakened.  And,  after  a  time,  the  young  Jesuit  was  expressly 
taught  to  abnegate  his  misplaced  affection  for  his  kindred ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, if  any  property  came  into  his  possession,  he  was  expected 
to  surrender  it  to  the  Order.*  And  then  there  remained  to  him  in  the 
wide  world  no  relation,  and,  if  the  term  is  not  a  misnomer,  no  love, 
but  that  which  he  cherished  for  the  body  of  ^hich  he  was  a  member. 

With  regard  to  heretics,  the  sole  feelings  that  the  pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  cherish  toward  them,  were  those  of  hatred ;  in  proof  of 

*  From  thit  single  8oarc«,  In  Upper  Germany  alone,  the  Order  accumulated,  within  the  p». 
riod  from  1C20  to  1700,  the  sum  of  800,000  gutden  (atx>at  half  a  million  of  dollart.) 
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thb  aaserUon  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  catecLism  of  Canisius,  a 
book  in  almost  universal  use  among  the  Jesuits.*  For  instance,  after 
a  general  interdict  against  attending  upon  executions,  there  comes  a 
single  exception  in  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  heretics ;  thus 
early  was  a  thirst  for  blood  developed  in  the  tender  minds  of  youth. 

But  I  will  not  continue  the  subject  I  should  not  have  given  so 
much  space  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  if  they  had  been  merely  an 
institution  of  the  past  This  they  certainly  are  not.  These  crafty 
fathers,  reinstated  in  their  former  position  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and 
Laving  effected  a  lodgment  anew  in  many  lauds,  are  but  waiting  the 
wished-for  day  when  they  shall  every  where  reassert  their  former  do- 
minion. The  same  in  character  and  aim  as  at  the  first,  they  have 
merely  assumed  a  more  refined  exterior,  adapting  themselves  to  the 
times,  until  their  time  of  triumph  shall  come.  It  behooves  Protest- 
ants to  be  wary,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  false 
colors  which  their  institutions  of  learning  have  raised  to  disarm  sus- 
picion. 

Have  we  not  evidence  enough  against  them  in  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  have  repeatedly  proclaimed  their  vile  and  godless  tenets 
to  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and  that  too  under 
the  seal  and  authority  of  their  general  ? 

Let  us  watch  them  with  care.  For  amid  every  apparent  change 
of  direction,  tlieir  ultimate  purpose  is  never  lost  sight  of.  This  fact 
we  must  bear  in  mind  too,  in  our  estimate  of  their  schools.  What 
though  the  butcher  seeks  out  the  greenest  and  fairest  pastures  for  his 
lambs,  shall  we,  on  that  account,  praise  him  ?  But  the  pasture  of 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  was  neither  fair  nor  green. 

To  view  aright  these  gloomy  and  sinister  institutions  of  the  Jesuits, 
with  their  dark,  joyless,  and  soul-destroying  aims,  it  will  be  well  to 
call  to  our  minds  the  open-hearted  admonitions  of  Luther,  to  his 
"  beloved  Germans,"  admonitions  prompted  by  the  love  of  a  true  pas- 
tor. "  And,  though  there  be  some  who  deem  me  of  too  little  conse- 
quence to  give  heed  to  my  counsel,  yet  I  hope  that  one  day  they  will 
sfte  that  I  did  not  seek  my  own,  but  only  the  welfare  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  German  nation." 


*  How  different  the  teachings  of  Luther  !  Say*  he  :  ''  The  schoolmufter  Bhouid  seek  to 
impart  to  children  that  Icnowledge  that  will  make  them  good  men.  He  should  not  minister 
to  dissension  and  hatred,  nor  speak  evil  of  monks  or  anj  other  class,  as  many  indtscrttt 
teachers  are  wont  to  do." 
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